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EDITOR’S F0lCEW<|t|l0' 


LIKE Plttloso^es qf India and tha other books of the late Heinrich Zimmer published in 
the Bollingen Series, the present work is intended not as a handbook but as an introduction 
to its lubject, to be read firom beginning to end. Eadi section is preparation for the next. 
Chapter I, presenting as it does a brief historical outline of the transformations of Indian 
art, as well as a key to the symbology of the forms, can be used as a guide during the first 
perusal of the pictures. For the reader then wishing to find quickly the several portions 
of text referring to any specific group of monuments, a copious index has been supplied, 
together with textual references in the Description of Plates and cross-references in the 
footnotes. Marginal references to the plates, furthermore, accompany the text. 
These should make possible an easy and rapid correlation of the materials of the two 
volumes. 

The first two groups of plates in the text volume (Text Plates to ^16 and Bl to 
Bie) illustrate, for the most part, the anthropological and comparative observations of 
the text. Included among them, however, are a few photographs that are indispensable 
to Dr. Zimmer's argument but do not meet the aesthetic standard of the plates volume. 
On the other hand, the final cluster of Text Plates {Cl to Cl6) constitutes an independent 
pictorial appendix, illustrating the miniature and Rajput art of the eleventh to nine- 
teenth centuries a.d. Dr. Zimmer's notes on this subject had not been developed beyond 
preliminary jottings, and could not be incorporated in any major section of the text. 
But since there is actually a rather special, very delicate, lyric quaUty about these paintings 
on palm leaf and paper, which sets them apart, somewhat, from the tradition of the stone 
monuments, it is not inappropriate that they should be given a separate yiace. 

1 am pleased to have been able to incorporate in the dating of the plat^s^the results of 
Dr. Walter Spink’s researches presented in his doctoral dissertation, “Rock-cut Monu- 
ments of the Andhra Period: Their Style and Chronology*' (Harvard University, 195^1^. 
The lectures of Dr. Zimmer from which Chapters I to VII are drawn were delivered at 
Columbia University, New York City, in the winter of 1941 and the notes that sup- 
plied the materials for Chapters VII and VIII were made even earlier: obviously, there- 
fore, they could not have carried the new dates. 1 feel strbngly, however, that to publish 
a work at this time with datings accepted by earlier scholars but now disproved would 
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be to limit its usefulness. And since the chronological shift for the period extending 
from the second century b.c. to the second a.d. does not controvert any of the views and 
explications of Dr. Zimmer, I have not hesitated to adopt it. Where it has been necessaiy, 
in one or two places, to adjust Dr. Zimmer's paragraphs, I have stated in a footnote that 
the dating is that of Dr. Spink, not Dr. Zimmer. Otherwise, in my work of compiling and 
editing, I have held strictly to the line of Dr. Zimmer's exposition, and I believe that die 
book represents his thinking throughout. It unites with his Myths and Symbols in Indian 
Art and Civilization, The King and the Corpse, and PhiUmphies of India * to present the 
greatest part of his lectures and writings in English from the time of his arrival in this 
country in 1941 until his death, March 80 , 1943 . The four publications are facets of a 
single vision and constitute, practically, a single work. 

Numerous persons and institutions have helped in a great many ways during the prepara* 
tion of this work. My intention has been to acknowledge every photographic source and to 
give the location of every object which is in the possession of a museum or a private collec- 
tion. This information is to be found in the plate descriptions and the index of picture 
sources. If these compilations should be found wanting, the responsibility is mine, and I 
should be most grateful to know of any oversights. 1 want to mention individually a num- 
ber of persons and institutions that have given me assistahce. 

For the materials of the plates volume, 1 am indebted primarily to Mrs. Ananda K: 
Coomaraswamy and Mr. Eliot Elisofon. Mrs. Coomaraswamy very kindly placed at my 
disposal the archives of her late husband, and so made it possible for me not only to 
identify many of the references of Dr. Zimmer's text, but also to publish otherwise unob- 
tainable illustrations. The camera studies by Mr. Elisofon of Saftci, Ajanta, Elura, Ele- 
phanta, Mamallapuram, Bhuvane^vara, Konarak, Tiruvannamalai, and Aftkor— which 
constitute the main body of volume 2— set a new standard for the photography of Indian 
art, and I am delighted to have been able to present them as a visual complement to 
Dr. Zimmer's text. Moreover, Mr. Elisofon made a number of visits to the museums of 
Europe to obtain illustrations for Dr. Zimmer's discussion. 1 am very grateful both to 
him and to Mrs. Coomaraswamy for their unstinting co-operation, and to the Editors of 
hife magazine, who gave their generous permission for the inclusion of a large number of 
Mr. Elisofon's hitherto unpublished photographs in the present work, as well as three 
photographs of Ceylonese monuments by Mr. Dmitri Kessel 

Two other fortunate accessions not only extended the photographic record of the main 
periods and transformations of Indian art but also provided superb illustrations of some 
of the major points of Dr. Zimmer's text. The series by Mme. Gunvor Moitessler, 
covering the Gupta and Early Calukya monuments of BEdamI, Aihole, and Paftadakal, as 
well as the temples of Khajuraho, Halebid, Belur, Vijayanagar, and Nepal, supplements 

* Respectively, New York and London, 1946; New York and London, 1948; 

New York and L«idon, 19S1. 
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admirably the fundamental series of Mr. Elisofon. Dr. and Miv.i'^aliaer S^nidi allowed me 
to make a representative selection firom their fine photograplia of the Jaina caves at 
Khaodagiri and Udayagiri, as well as of the temjdes and Tenjore. 1 thank 

these good friends, both for their pictures and for .the awdatanee that they liave given me 
in the organization and dating of various portimut of the jdct^ial material. 1 thank, also. 
Miss Katharine Ordway, who introduced mejjjk» iheir woni; and* Mme. Mcdlessier's. 

I should like to express my gratitude fiar th# great assisoegw that I received from my 
friend Mr. Nasli Heeramaneck, who pemtitted $m to draw whatever pkttures I pleased 
from his file, gave me advice in the selection dind arnungement of the Rl^put series, and 
allowed me to publish photographs of a number of the rare and beautiful pieces in his 
magnificent collection. Professor Alfred Salmony likewise qpened his files to me and 
assisted me generously with information. A great many photographs were sent to me 
thiough the kindness of Mme. Odette Monod, Curator of the Arduves {diotographiquea 
of the Musde Guimet; she responded repeatedly to my calls for assistance. Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch kindly sent me the print of the handsome Kr^a Kaliyadamana (Plate 423) that 
she is publishing in her own volume, The Art of India (London: Phaidon, 1954), and 
1 wish to thank both her and her publisher for their cordial co>operation. Dr. Benjamin 
Rowland on whose valuable work The Art and Architecture of India ( Harmondsworth: 
Penguin Books, 1953), I have been greatly dependent— assisted me, at one point, in my 
search for pictures. Professors Ludwig Bachhofer and Ernst Diez and Sir John Marshall 
gave me a number of prints that I required, and Professor Bachhofer in addition gave valu- 
able advice in the resolution of certain textual problems. Mr. Martin Hurlimann, from 
whose India volume, published in 1928 ( Indien: Bankunst, Landschift, und Volkslebenf Ber- 
lin: Verlag Ernst Wasmuth), Dr. Zimmer had drawn freely in his lectures, sent a series of 
indispensable and splendid photographs. Moreover, the famous collection of Dr. Zimmer's 
friend, Eduard Baron von der Heydt, which is now preserved in the Rietberg Museum of 
Zurich, contained a number of pieces to which the notes referred; and I thank both him 
and the Curator of the Museum, Dr. Johannes Itten, for their very generous help. 1 was 
fortunate also in receiving from Mr. Ferenc Berko permission to publish his photographs 
of South Indian bronzes. 

The contribution of Dr. Marguerite Block, Curator of the Bush Collection of Religion 
and Culture at Columbia University, where Dr. Zimmer lectured during his Ixrief resi- 
dence in America, is scarcely acknowledged by the credit lines of the photographs drawn 
from the Collection. She greatly assisted me by identifying many of the objects referred 
to in Dr. Zimmer's notes. And 1 should like to express my especial gratitude also to the 
distinguished Director of the Ecole fran^ise d’ExtrSme-Orient in Hanoi, M. Louis 
Malleret, who, as late as May 1954, salt me with his compliments photographs of the 
art of Campa from the archives of the Hanot Museum. 

'Die printing house of Martinus NijhoflT, in 'The Hague, having been looted during the 
war, the plates of their sumptuous record of Borobudur (N. J. Krom and T. van Erp, 
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Beschrijving van Bdrdbu^ttr) disappeaml; our reproductiotuii firom diat record bad to be 
made, therefore, with the publisher's kind permission, by the l%otograidiie Department of 
the New York Pubhc Library. Likewise, what few photographs we have been able to repro* 
duce from the collection of the former Museum f&r Volkerkunde in Berlin had to be obtained 
from other sources. 

The names of a number of persons, including the officers of museums, who salt me 
pic|(ires and information, I should like to mention here with thanks: Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, 
Depui^ Director General of Archaeology in India; Sri M. M. Nagar, Director of the Stam 
Museum, Lucknow; the Curator of the Curzon Museum ^ Archaeology, Mathurl; the 
Curator of the Indian Museum, Calcutta: Mr. M. Mir Jahan, of the Varoidra Researdi 
Museum, Rajshahi, East Pakistan; the Director of the Central Museum, Lahore; the 
Archaeological Commissioner of Ceylon; Mr. H. F. E, Visser, of the Museum van 
Aziatisdie Kunst, Amsterdam; Mr. A. A. Gerbrands, of the Rijksmuseum vom* Volken- 
kunde, Leiden; Mr. K. MUiler, of the Verlag F. Bruckmann, Munich; Dr. Hildegarde 
Klein, of the Frobenius-Institut, Frankfurt a. M.; Dr. W. jBierhenke, Curator of the Ham- 
burgisdies Museum iur Vdlkerkunde und Vorgeschidite, Hamburg; Professor Helmuth 
von Glasenapp, of the University of Tubingen; Dr. Andreas Lommel, Conservator of the 
Museum fur Volkerkunde, Munich; Dr. Paul Hinderling, of the Museum (ur Vdlkerkunde, 
Basel; Mr. Trenchard Cox, of the City Mhiieum and Art Gallery, Birmin^iam, England; 
the Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum^^Phmham, Dorset; the Keeper of the Indian Seo 
tion of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London; the Keeper of Oriental Books, of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford; Mr. D. E. Barrett, of frie British Museum, London; Dr. Philippe 
Stem, at the Mus^e Guimet, Paris; Mrs. Vera Andrus, of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York; Mr. Robert Paul Dart and Mr. David B. Little, of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston; Miss Eleanor Olson, of the Newark Museum; Mr. Sherman E. Lee, of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art; Mr. Laurence Sickman and Mrs. Alex Izzard, of the Nelson- 
Atkins Galleiy of Art, Kansas City; Mrs. Rita W. Buckler, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C.; Miss Andr^e Luce, of the Fogg Art Museum, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. Emily Hartwell Tupper, of the Seattle Art Museum; Dr. Otto 
Bach, of the Denver Art Museum; Mr. Ernest S. Dodge, of the Peabody Museum of 
Salem, Mass.; Mrs. Rena Sherman, of the Rejmblic of Indonesia Information Office, New 
York; and the Curator of the Museum of Archaeology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

In addition to these, 1 wish to express my gptttitude to all other institutions and private 
collectors who have kindly permitted the reproduction of objects in their possession, as 
well as to the authors and publishers of books from which 1 have been allowed to reprodpoe 
plates. Besides the persons and houses already mentioned, I am grateful to the firm of 
Bruckmann, Munich: publishers of Emanuel La Rodie, Indischi Bauhmst; the Cambridge 
University Press: The Cambridge History of India; Bruno Cassirer, formerly of Berlin: 
William Cohn, Indiscke Plastik; the Clarendon Press, Oxford: Alice Getty, Ga^a: A 
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Monograph; Otto Eisner VerltigsgeseUscluift, Berlin: Albert Qribpwfldel, At^Kutscha; the 
Government of India Press: Sir John Marshall and Albert Foitcher, The Monuments ef 
Sihehi; Arthur Probsthain, London: J. Fh. Vogel, Indian and the Academy 

of Oriental Culture of the Tokyo Institute, who held copyHijl^ on T. SekiAo and T. Take- 
shima’s work on the relics of Jehol. ^ 

1 wish to thank the following publishers l||r permission to iiyiiote at acMIfo length from 
certain books: Harvard Uiuversity Press, for «{lliotadon from C. Warren, Buddhism in 
Translations; Martinus NijhoflT, The Hague, fof (luotatioA frofo N. J. Krom, The, of 
Buddha on the Stupa ef BdrMudur; Mr. R. Wiyhe, for <|UDtation from A. K. Coomara> 
swamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art. The Carnegie Imslitution Of Wmdbington has 
permitted reproduction of several line drawings from William Hayes Ward, The Seed 
(flinders of ff^estem Asia, and the Bu<fo Collection, Columbia University, has kindly 
made other line drawings available. 


Above all, my gratitude and admiration must be expressed for the work of that noble 
scholar upon whose shoulders we all are standing, the late Or. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 
whose indispensable History of Indian and Indonesian Art was the textbook of Dr. Zim> 
mer's course in Columbia University and has been my principal guide in the arrangement 
and editing of the notes. As I have stated, the present publication is neither a handbook 
nor a systematic review; it has been composed— as were Dr. Zimmer’s lectures— as an 
introduction. To limit its bulk, 1 have intentionally avoided duplicating the scholarly work 
of other books readily available to an interested reader. Bibliographies will be found, for 
example, in the above-named volumes of Dr. Coomaraswamy, Dr. Kramrisch, and Dr. 
Rowland. 

To the officers and staff of the Bollingen Foundation, for the assistance that has enabled 
me to devote myself for the past ten years to Dr. Zimmer's papers, 1 give my profound 
thanks. I wish to express my gratitude, also, to the President and Board of Trustees of 
Sarah'Lawrence College for reducing my schedule of teaching during this period; to Miss 
Elizabeth Sherbon, who has served as a loyal and meticulous typist for a decade; and to my 
wife, for her continuous encouragement and many hours of patient help. 

J. C. 


JWw Tork City 



NOTE 


Bollin^en Foundation wished to acknowledge the g^enerous 
permission of the Elditors of Life for the publication of 
photographs of Cambodia and India by Eliot Elisofon 
and of Ceylon by Dmitri Kessel. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TEXT PLATES 


The marginal figures indicate pages m the text whc e tltese 
illustrations are discussed. lieigbt; 

l: length; r: photograph: w: width. 


Following page 8S: 

Ala. Cochin. Hindu temple of wood. 

p: Martin HMmann. 

s ai 6. Madura. Clay figurines near a small tern* 
pie. The shadow is that of the temple fiagstafi. 
p: Jtan Erdman Campbell. 

3 * Tanjore. Carved processional car. 

p: Frem Emanuel La AocSs, '*lndtschi Banhdut** {Muniek^ 
l9Sl)f Fol. I, Jig. 3S. By femmiim tjf the puhUther^ 
Brurkmann. 

\10M7 ASa. Nilgiri hills. Toda huts. 

p: Couftesy of Mrs. A. K. Ommarasuiamy, 

fS7 a36. Barabar Hills (near Bodhgaya). Lomas 
cave, fagade. Maurya period, in century b.c. 

p: Arehaeologtcal Survey oj Indta^ cwrtay of Professor 
L. Bathhafer. 

87 a 4. Sivaite mendicant with a trident. At Pushkar, 

a point of pilgrimage in Rajputana. 
p: Martin Udrltmann. 

81 a6. Indus Valley Civilization (c. 8000-1500 

B.C.). Mohenjo-daro. Ruins: 

a. The Great Bath. View from the north, showing 
surrounding rooms and fenestrated wall. 

p: Department of Archaeology, Government of India. 

19 b. A well and a tiled bathroom. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

81 a6. Indus Valley Civilization (c. 8000-1500 

B.C.). Chanhu-daro. Storage jar. h. 1 ft. 8| in. Af«- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
p: Courtesy <f the Museum. 

SldtSn a7. Indus Valley Civilization (c. 8000-1500 

B.C.). Clay toys. Above: dog, cart with wheels, oxen, 
man. Below: long-homed ox and ox with movable 
head. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
p: Courtesy if the Museum. 

a 8. Indus Valley Civilization (c. 8000-1500 
B.C.). Mohenjo-daro. Religious objects: 

,81,69 Above, left: Fragment of a clay figurine, with 
pannierlike headdress (right side lost) of a type 
perhaps made of a light cloth. 

p : Ardhatdlogkd Swvey f India, mrtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Ceomaraswan^. 


Above, T ight: Clay figurine of the Goddess. 70 

m .iirtnaeologtoal Smey of India, coasUsy if Mrs. A, K. 
dUbomarastminy, 

Below, left: Ringlfone Right: liftgam. sa 

p: Department f Archaeology, Oovemmynt f India, 

a9. Prehistoric figurines of the Goddess: 

Paleolithic Europe (c. 80,000 b.c.). a. Reindeer- ^JO 
horn figurine from the Garonne Valley, France. 
b. Stone **Venus of Willendorf,” Danube Valley, 
Austria, c. Stone figurine from Menton, France. 
p: Courtesy f the American Museum f Natural His^ 
tory, Jfew York, 

d, e. Ivory figurines from predynastic Egypt (c. au 
8500 B.C.). The eyes of the figure at the left are of 
lapis lazuli. British Museum. 
p: Courtesy f the Museum. 

f. Clay figurine from predynastic Ur (c. sooo b.c.), as 
p: Orniesy f the Bush Collection, Columbia University, 

J^ew York. 

A 10. Mesopotamian images of the Goddess: aB,S9 

a. Small stone slab with a relief of the Nude God- 
dess. c. 2000 B.c. Louvre, Paris. 

p: Courtesy f the Museum. 

b. Terra-cotta figure of the Goddess holding an 
infant c. 2000 b.c. Louvre, Paris. 

p: Courtesy f the Museum. 

All. Syrian images of the Goddess: 

a. The Mother Goddess, Com Giver and Mistress sa 
of Beasts, Ranked by goats. Cover of a small ivory 
box. Ras Shamra, xiv century b.c. Louvre, Paris. 

p: Courtesy f the Museum. 

b. Gold medallion: Nude Goddess holding fiow. 165 
ers. Ras Shamra, xiv century b.c. Louvre, Paris. 

p: Courtesy f the Museum. 

A 12. Egyptian reliefs; M,33 

a. Panel showing, above, chariots with horses and 
charioteers awaiting the king's train; below, soldiers, 
priests, and musicians standing at attention. From 
the excavations of the Temple of the Sun Tell el 
'Amama. XVIII Dynasty, c. 1360 b.c. Painted 
limestone. Metropolitan Museum of Art^ JWte; Tork. 
p: Courtesy f the Museum. 
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6. Stele, of the Count Indy. VI to XU Dynesty, 
111 millennium b.c. Painted limeatone. Metn^foUtan 
Muwm of Art, •Vrw Tori. 

P: Omrttsy ff Mf Musmm, 

H AlS. Egyptian sculpture: 

a. The Goddess Neit, wearing the crown of Lower 
Egypt. On the base is a dedicatory inscription. XXVI 
Dynasty, vii century b.c. Bronze, h. 10 in. Metros 
pUtan Museum of Art, ^ew Tork. 

Pt Courttsy ^ the Museum, 

b. The hawk-god, Horns, with the figure of King 
Nectanebos 11. XXX Dynasty, iv century b.c. Pol- 
ished greenish basalt, h. 88 in. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, J^ew Tork, 

p: Courtesy oj the Museum. 

58 A 14. Assyrian relief. Gilgamesh, Conqueror of 
the Lion. From the Palace of Sargon. viii century b.c. 
Louvre, Paris. 

p; Courtesy qf the Busk CoUectm, Columbia Vuioersity, 
^ew Tork. 

58 A 15. Assyrian relief. The Great Hunt of Assur- 
banipal. vii century b.c. Above: The King in his 
chariot, wounded Lions, and a rider. Below: a lioness, 
wounded. British Museum, 

p: Courtesy qf the Museum. 

86 AlSd. Indian naga king. Inscribed: **Thi8 is the 
felicitous gift of Bhaf^ Maoikya. Whatever merit 
there be in it, let that accrue to all sentient beings, 
headed by all his relatives, preceded by hb father 
mother.** Nalanda, Stupa site No. 3. Gupta period, 
probably vi or vii century a.d. J^dlanda Museum. 
p: Department qf Archaeology, Government of India. 

66 A\6b. Late semi-Egyptian image of Atargatis. 

Hellenistic period. 

p: Courtesy of the Bush Collection, Columbia University, 
J^ew Tork. 

Following page 84€: 

59 Bl. Implements of the Vedic sacrifice: a. i^i* 
patra; b. phalTkaraoa-patra; c. sruva; d. musala; 
e. sphya; f mek.saoa; g. dhffli; h, ulokhala; i. 
pra^itra-harana; j. praiiita-praoayana: k, juho. Im* 
plements largely from Poona, PitURivers Museum, 
Famham, Dorset. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

49,309 B8a. Nagakals at Anekal, Mysore. 

p: Courtesy (f the Busk CoUectm, Columbia University, 
Jl'ew Tork. 

S4 b86. The Jaina TlrthaOkara Pirjvanatha, with 
serpents springing from his shoulders. A bte work, 
probably from West India, xvi or xvii century a.d. 
p: J. Ph. Vogel, Indian Serpent Lord* (London, 1981), 
courtesy of the Bush Collection, Ctdumbia University, ddew 
Tork, with the permission qf the publisher, Arthur Pribsthain, 

MeAB Bfic. The Jaina TIrthaAkara Par^vanatha, pro* 
tected by the naga Dhara^iendra; from the KaAkll! 


THi, Mathurl, Kudina period, ii century a.o. 
Mottled red sandstone, h. 6 ft. 5 in. Lucknow Museum* 
p: Arthneolegkai Survqy qf India, cornier qf Mrs* A* K. 
Coomarmwau^, 

B3. Early Indian images of the Goddess: 

a, Laufiyi-Naikbrngarh. Haque from a Vedic 
burial mound. Possibly viii or vii century a.c. Gold 
repoussd; U. 1 A in. 

p: Archoiolqgical Survey qf India, courtesy qf Mrs, A* K* 
Coonutroswamy. 

b, BasSrh. Plaque, showing a winged goddess 
standing on a lotus, e. i centuiy b.c. Molded terra 
cotta, H. 9^ in. 

p; Archaiolqgkal Survey qf India, courtesy qf Mrs. A. K, 
Coomarusmtau^. 

c, Mathura. Statuette of the Goddess. 1000-300 
b.c. Terra cotta, h. 7| in. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

p: Oourteey Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

B4a. Durga Mahisasura-mardinI (*'Slaycr of the 
Titan BuSUo**), showing the demon emerging from 
the severed neck of his animal transformation. 
Ceramic, xix century a.d. Victoria and Albert Mu^ 
seum, London. 

p: Courtesy qf Busk Collection, Columbia University, Jdew 
Tork. 

nib. Small tower-shrine on the roof of a modem 
temple at Tiruvannamalai ( see Pbtes 454-455). The 
tower stands to the memory of the mother of ^rl 
Ramapa Maharsi. Her son's image, as a youth of 
twenty-two, copied from a photograph, is to be seen 
on the lowest tier, center, xx century a.d. (The 
photograph from which the image was copied is re- 
produced in Zimmer, Der fVeg turn Selbst. Lehre und 
Leben des indischen Heiligen Shri Ramana Maharshi 
aus Tiruvannamalai, ed. by C. G. Jung, Zurich, 1944, 
facing p. 84.) 
p: ^iot Elision. 

Me. The seven shrines of the Sapta Mata 
(*'Seven Mothers*'). 

p: fVilliam Croohe, courtesy qf the Bush Collection, Columbia 
University, JVew Tork. 

nSa. Besnagar. Yak?!. Maurya period, late i 
century b.c. or early i century a.d. Sandstone, h. 
6 ft. 7 in. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

p: Arehaeologkal Survey qf India, courtesy qf Professor 
L. Baehhqfer, 

nSb. Parkham. Yakfa. Maurya period, probably 
early i century a.d. Sandstone, h. 8 ft. 8 m. Museum 
of Archaeology, Mathurd. 

p: Arehaeolcgicai Survqy qf India, courtesy qf Pr^etsor 
L. Baekkqfer. 

nea. SSmIth. **Bodhisattva** (so designated in 
the inscription); presumably Sikyamuni, the Bud- 
dha. Dedicated by 'Triar Bala," apd set up at 
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Sfanithtf. 147 A.D.(d)iixi]te«r'6fKanifk«‘« reign). Of 
Mathuri manuikcture. Red unditone, h. 8ft. li in. 
SSmith Musam. 

PI ArduttUmied Sunn tf Mk, uurtay if Prftmr 
L. Bnkkfir. 

85,189, BOb. Patna. Yakfa. c. SO a.d, Polirfied! Chunir 

^ aandstone, h. 6 ft. Indian Mnseim, Calaiita, 

rt Arkatolpgiettl Sm^ if India, if Pnfum 

23i B7a. Lauriyi-Nandanga|4). Afo^ ootufitn, lim 
crowned. Maurya period, 84d Bx. n. dd ft. 7| b. 
r: Aftkoio^gieal Swim^ if indiat mriuy ^ Pnfam 

In 

B7ft. Rlinpurvi, Tirhot. Bull capital of an 
Aioka column. £44 b.c. Poliahed Chiatiir aandstone^ 
H. 8 ft. B b. J^atmal Museum, Xm JQtttiV 
p: Defsrtmsnt f Ardssdsgy, GmenmuiU if India. 

£88 B7r, Ohauli (Kapik Dia^kt, Ofissi). Eiq>hant, 
monolithic, formbg part of the rock, w)lich ia en- 
graved with one of Aioka'a fourteen rock-edicts. 
Maurya period, c. 857 b.c. 

p : Jokmion andHiffman, emaisif f Pnfstm L BsMiftr. 

47 bB. Kara, Japan. K5nioku-ten. One of the 'Tour 
Kbgs'* Btandmg at the comers of the great dais, 
H5ryt|ji Monastery. K5moku-ten is the Japanese 
transformation of VirQpikfa, the Indian kbg of 
nigas and guardian of the west. The other Kmgs 
are Z5ch5-ten( VirQ^haka, king of gnomes), Jikoku- 
ten (OhrtBrSflra, king of gandharvas), a^ Bisha- 
mon-ten (Kubera, king of yak^as), the guardians, 
respectively, of the south, east, and north. All are 
supported by crouched vihanas in human form. 
Suiko period, first half vn century a.d. Lacquered 
wood, H. 4 ft. 4i in. 
p; A$uka~En, Xara, Japan. 

iBSnAM B9. Kara, Japan. Amida (Amitabha) Buddha 
between the Bodhisattvas Kwannon ( A valokite jvara) 
and Seishi (Maitreya). From Hfiiyuji Monastery. 
Hakuho period, late vii century a.d. Bronze, h. cen- 
tral figure, ] ft. 7 in. 

PS Kenneth Saunders, courtesy f the Bush Collection, Oh 
I nmUa University, ^Tew Tori. 

95$ BlOa. Plaque dedicated by the courtesan Lo^i- 
iobhiki at the Nigathlnaiti Arahatayalana, or 
"Shrine of the Nirgrantha Saints"; with Brihml 
mscription, not dated. It shows a Jaina stupa, stand- 
mg on a high basement, with approaching steps, 
a high gate, pillars, and a circumambulation 
platform. Mathura, i century a.d. Mottled red 
sandstone, 8 ft. 4 b. X l ft. 9) in. Museum of 
Archaeology, MathurS. 

PS nircha^ieal Survey f India, courtesy if Mrs. A. K, 
Coomaraswamy. 

84Wi b 106. Plaque showbg the temple at Bodhgayi 
(compare Plate 99), with Kharo^fhi inscription. 
Probably of Punjab origin. Found at the Kumrihir 
site b pAtna (PSpillputra). n century a.d. Terra 
cotu. Patnu Museum. 

fi tkpartnmi fArchaedegy, Oovemment if India. 


nioc. Medallion of af^iUngcn>ss^hAr,fh^ 

BoTree shrine. MtthiirX^ieentuty ax;.dr ax. Mottled 
red sandstone, H, 9 in. AfumM of Fide Arts, ^ton. 
p; Courtesy f Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

Blia. Jehol, Chba. Pagoda of Y«itg-yu Sait, b sAMt 
the Im^ial Palace garden. Ckiiltin^^ b the 
year |ba Wiperor Chlpi, Lung (|751 
AX.). Destmyel'aftet^iiie Revbluti^'Of 1918. 

arifae and Tahuichi Taheshima, ^JiM: 

We :0m Ghmu end MonumeiM Betkd" (thfyo, 

'ii. 

01 b. Kara, Ja0n. Temple of the HSryfiji Mon** eAS9 
astery. KotidB (**Goldm Hall") and wooden pagodc 
Suiko period, eariy vd centuiy a.d. 
m Asuhh&n, jrara, Japan. 

Bl8a. Kediri, East Java. Ow;}eU. xin century 
A.D. Front view and rear view. On the back of the 
image is the mask of the demon Kirttimukha. 
Archaeological Museum, Bara. 

p: Fhtm B^iUiam Cohn, “Indische Plastik** {Berlin, 192$). 

bI86. Madura, India. The Palace of Kbg Tim- 
mala Klyyak ( 1683-1659). The courtyard arcade. 

XVII century a.d. 

p: Copyright, Department if Archaeology, Government if 
India. 

BIS. The Oreco-Roman Art of Gandhara. i cen- 
tuiy B.c.-iii century a.d.; 

a. "Taxila pucr." Statuette of Homs-Harpo- 
crates, from Sirkap (Taxila). i century b.c. or a.d. 

Bronze, h. 5i in. 

p: Archaeohgleal Survey if Mia, courtesy if Pnfessor 
L. Baehhifer. 

b. Taxila. Dionysos with a wine cup, on a vessel, 

I century b.c. or a.d. Silver repoussd, h. 9f b. Arthae^ 
ological Museum, Taxila, 

p: Archaeolog^ Survey if India, courtesy if Pnfessor 
L. Bachhfet. 

€. Yavani, or Pallas Athene, i centuiy b. c. or $07 
a.d. Cray slate, h. 8 ft. 8^ b. Central Museum, Lahore. 
p: Courtesy if the Museum. 

d. Jamalgafhi. Corinthian capital with seated 547 
Buddha. 11 or ni century a.d. British Museum. 
p; Courtesy if the Afwnmi. 

B]4a. Standing Sophocles. Lateran Museum, ^ 
Rome. 

p: Alinari, Florence. 

Bi4b. Venus de' Medici. Vffixi Gallery, Fhrenee. gtyy 
p: Alinari, Florence. 

B15. A Daughter of Niobe. in oentuiy ax, 130 
Afitfso delle Term, Rom. 
p: Alinari, Florence. 

b 16. Parelt ^iva Trbity and Host. Gupta pei* ^ 
riod, c. 600 AX. H. 11 ft. 5 b.; w. 6 ft. 5 in. Prince 
of JFales Museum, Bombay. 

r. Museum, cousiesy f Mrs. A. K. Coomaruswau^. 
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Following page 3B2: 

i97n,3B5 Cl. Miniatures from a twenty-page palm-leaf 
manuscript. Pala period, xi century a.d. l. Sli in.; 
w. (at center) 2 in. Collection of Mr, Kaiho M, 
Heeramaneck, Bombay, 

p: Courtesy of Mr. J^asU Heeramaneck. 

iS7ntSB6 c2. Nepal. Manuscript of the Mahayina Bud- 
dhist Aftasahasrika Prajhaparamitd, lllO a.d. 
Covers: l. in., w. 2^ in., thickness -Ar in. 
Leaves: l. 22i in., w. 2| in. Purchase from the J, H, 
Wade Fund, The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 

p; Courtesy of the Museum, 

386 c 3 . Details of a Gujarati paper manuscript of 

the Jaina Kalpa Sutra, xv century a.d. Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum, 

a. The fourteen auspicious dreams of the queen 
Trisala on the night when the future savior, Maha- 
vira, entered her womb, to become her son. The 
dreams are of 1 . a white elephant with four tusks, 
2. a white bull, 3. a playful white lion, 4. the goddess 
§rl Lak^ml on a Himalayan peak, seated on a lotus 
in a lotus lake and sprinkled by elephants (the latter 
being omitted from the painting), 5. a garland of 
flowers, 6, a full moon (the dark part in the painting 
represents the markings in the moon), 7. a red sun, 
8 . a banner on a golden staff with a tuft of peacock 
feathers, 8 . a gold vessel full of water, 10 . a lotus 
pond, ii. the Milky Ocean, 12 . a celestial palace, 
with 1,008 columns, filled with the music of the 
gandharvas and with many paintings, 13. a jewel 
heap, reaching to the heavens and lighting the sky, 
and 14. a smokeless fire. 

h. The fourteen dreams are expounded to her 
spouse, the king Siddhartha. Before the interpreter 
^ is a low table, on which are placed the gifts ( flowers 
and fruits) presented to him by the king. 

c. The birth of the .savior. 

d. The savior, Mahavira, plucks out his hair, 
and the hair is caught by the god &Lkra (Indra). 
(Compare Plates 47lfl and 6 .) 

e. Mahavira preaches in the great preaching hall, 
Samavasarana. 

f The Savior as a liberated soul at the summit of 
the universe, in the realm called Siddhaiild, "Cap- 
stone of Virtue.” (Cf. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, 
p. 204.) 

386 c4. Rajput (Rajasthani or Gujarati) School. 

Krona's arrival announced to Radha. (He waits in 
the foyer.) First half xvi century a.d. Miniature, 
gouache on paper. Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, 
Mass, 

p: Courtesy qf Mr, J^asli Heeramaneek, 


c5. Rajput (southern Rijasthani or OujaratT) 509 
School. expecting Radha. She comes into the 
garden with her companions and with a swarm of 
l^es around her head. Night scene. Gujarati text: 

"One of her companions is leading Ridha forward, 
the slender Radha, branch of love, and many of her 
friends are with her, creeper and vine side by side; 
before them is a garden full of trees, and there is 
Kf^na, expectant of her coming.” xvi century a.d. 
Miniature, gouache on paper, 7 in. X 9i in. Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum, 

c 6 . Moghul School. Kf^na holding Mount 386 
Govardhana. Period of Akbar (1556-1305 a.d.), 
late XVI century a.d. Illustration from a manuscript 
of the Razmnamah, c, 1575 (one of three). Minia- 
ture, gouache on paper. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
f^ew Tork, 

p: Courtesy (f the Museum. 

c7. Moghul-RajasthanI School. Kfso^ and 386 
Radha. Page from a manuscript of the Rasikapriya, 
by Kesava Dasa, c. 1600. Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, J^ew Tork. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

c 8 . Rajput (Rajasthani) School. Madhu-ma- 387 
dhavl Ragi^I. A woman feeding a peacock in a 
palace garden, attended by maids. Monsoon clouds 
and lightning. The verse of the text: "Madhu- 
madhav! is a treasure of beauty among women; she 
wears a green robe over all her body. / Many kinds 
of jewels adorn her limbs; beholding her, a myriad 
of sages grow pale and faint. / Coming from the 
palace, she stands in the garden; heavy black clouds 
are joyfully gathering. / TTie sweet, sweet rumbling 
of thunder is heard; Rashes of lightning illuminate 
the sky. / Birds are disporting themselves with 
many notes; the princess, beholding all this, stands 
delighted. / Her body blossoms like a flower for 
the meeting with her love; she stands entranced. / 

While she is dreaming of her lord's embrace, there 
is bliss in her heart." c. 1630 a.d. Gouache on paper, 

7 in. X 9i in. Metropolitan Museum of Art, Xew 
Tork. 

r: Courtesy (f the Museum. 

c 9 . Four miniatures from a manuscript presented 387 
in 1640 to the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by Arch- 
bishop Laud: the so-called Laud Ragmala Minia- 
tures. Their date has been variously estimated; most 
recently, as c. 1625 a.d. ( H. J. Stooke and K. Khanda- 
lavala. The Laud Miniatures. A Study in Indian 
Painting and Music, Oxford, 1953). Their place of 
origin is obscure. The style, however, points to the 
Deccan. Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

p: Courtesy tf the Library. 

a, Megha Raga (The mode "Lord of Clouds": 
riga of the summer solstice; it is supposed to pro- 
duce rain). Krf^a is dancing with one of the gopis. 
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ft. Naja Rigini (a mode of the martial heroic 
apirit, to be sung in the early hours of the night). 

c, Malkaus Raga: also called Raga Raja, **The 
King of Ragas"' (a mode to l)e sung well after mid- 
night in January or February), 

d, GuiiakalT Ragin! (a mode of melancholy, to 
be sung after midnight, in the early morning. The 
sentiment is that of the sorrow and longing of one 
whose lord id away). 

(Notes based on Stooke and Khandalavala, op, di,) 

599 clO. Rajput style, Paharl school, KiOgra branch. 
Kf^na Quelling Kaliya, with the wives of Kaliya 
pleading for his life, xviii century a.d. Gouache, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, ^ew Tork. 
p- C4iurtesy of the Museum, 

SS7 <*n. RSjput style, PaharT school. Siva and 
Parvati. She is sleeping on a tiger skin, he watching. 
His drum and wallet hang from his trident. In the 
foreground is Nandi. Night scene. Painting with 
blue borders. Attributed to Mola Ram of Garhwal 
(1760-1833 A.D.). Museum of Fine Arts ^ Boston, 
p: Courttsy of the Museum. 

!,aS7 Cl 2. Rajput style, PahafT school, Kartgra branch. 

The Nativity of Kf^na. c. I800 A.n. Unfinished 
drawing. Heeramaneck Galleries, J^ew Tork, 
p: Courtesy of Mr, J^Tasli Heeramaneck. 

The scene is in the Palace of Kaitisa, Mathura. In 
the upper left-hand section, the child Krsna manifests 
himself to his parents, Vasudeva and Devaki, in his 
divine form. Vi§nu, Brahma, and §iva stand in the 
courtyard, joining in the parents' adoration. Below, 
center, Vasudeva, with the child, who is now again 
in human form, passes between the sleeping guards, 
on his way to Vrndavana, where Krsna is to be 
fostered by Nand and Yasoda, out of reach of Kaitisa. 
The Iclicring on the picture gives the names of the 
colors to l>e used in finishing the sketch. 

587 CIS. Rajput style, PahapI school, Kartgra branch. 
The Hour of Cowdust (godhuli hela). with 

the cowherds, bringing the cattle home at sundown. 
The gopis are bearing water from the river; others 
are looking from the windows to welcome Kr.sna. 
In the cowyard are Yasoda and Balarama. Nand, 
with some friends, is in the pavilion above. Late 
XVIII century a.d. Painting, 8^ in. X lOA in. A/a- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

3B7 Cl 4. Rajput style, Basohli school. Hunting scene. 

XVIII century a.d. Painting. Heeramaneck Galleries, 
J^ew Tork. 

p: Adolph Studly, courtesy cf Mr. Heeramaneck. 


CIS. Rajput style, Basohli school. Kfsna and 587 
Radha. xviti century a.d. Painting. Collection qf 
Alice H. Heeramaneck, Tork. 

p; Courtesy of Mr. ftasli Heeramaneck. 

cl6fl.' Rajput style. Kartgra style. Visnu on 
Ananta attended by Lak^mi, with Br^ma supported 
by the cosmic lotus, xviii century a.d. Miniature 
painting. 

p» of the Bmk Collection, Columbia University, 

-Ww 

Ct6ft. Rajput style, Raia.sthani style. Siva and 
Parvati, with the Ganges springing from diva's 
Head (Siva CTartgavataranu). xviii or xix century 
A.D. Miniature, 2.4 in. X 2.6 in. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

rl6r. Puri. Plan with cult pictures, representing 
the Temple of Jagannatha. Painting prepared for and 
sold to pilgrims, xix century a.d. About 2 X 3 ft. 
Formerly in the ( now destroyed) Museum fur Volker-* 
kunde, Berlin. 

p; Courtesy qf the Bush Collection, Columbia University, 

J^ew Tork. 

c\6d. Rajput style. Pendant illustrating the 
"Ten Avatars of Visnu." Late xvi century a.d. 
Enamelled gold; made, probably, in Jaipur by Sikh 
craftsmen. (The photo is twice the actual size.) 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

p; Courtesy qf the Museum. 

Central panel, the dialogue of Kfsna with Aijuna 
(theme of the Bhagavad Gttd) \ lower right, Tortoise 
{kurma)\ above this, Fish [matsy(i)\ upper row, 
right, the trinity of the Jagannatha Temple at Puri 
(cf. Plates cl 6c and 324); upper row, center, four 
figure.s, left to right, Hanuman, Rama, Sit a, Lakf- 
mana; upper left hand comer, the Man-Lion {nara^ 
stmha) rending Hiranyakasipu, with Prahlada in 
attendance; left center, Boar {vardha) with the Earth 
on his tusk; lower left, Rama with the Ax {Para- 
hrdma); lower center left, Kalki (with the raised 
sword); lower center right, the Dwarf {vdmana), 
with the umbrella and water vessel of a Brahmicari, 
confronting the royal titan Bali and his queen. (See 
p. 16, and compare Plate 388.) 

cl6z. Krsna, his elder brother Balarama, and SS8 
their sister Subhadra. Figures painted on the lid of 
a wooden box. Perhaps from Orissa. Formerly in the 
{now destroyed) Museum fur Volkerkunde, Berlin. 

p; Cmrtesy qf the Bush Collection, Columbia University, 

J^ew Tork. 
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1. Rock relief at the Hittite sanctuary of 
Yazilikaya, modem Turkey, c. xjv century a.c. 4S 
Lint drawing qfttr J. Garstang, “The Land {f tit 
HiUittt" (London, I9i0), p, 104, tit Busk 
CoUtetion, Ca/nmbia Unmriity, ji'tw Tori, 

i. Sumer. Goblet of King Oudea of La- 
gash. c. 8600 B.c. Louvre, Paris. 50 

Lint drawing from tie Busk Colltctm, CobimbU 
University. 

9. Syria. Nude bearded hero with a stream 
flowing over each shoulder, flanked by winged 
lion-demons and with a star at either side of 
his head. From a hematite cylinder seal. r. 1 490 
B.c. Pierpmt Morgan IJbrary, J^ttv Tori. (See 
Edith Porada, Corpus of Ancient J^ear Eastern 
Seals in J^orth American Collections, Bollingen 
Series XIV, Vol. 1, New York, 1948, fig. 
979ii.) 94 

4. Sumer. The sun-god with rays issuing 
from his shoulders. From a cylinder seal. c. 

8800 B.c. British Museum. 94 

Lint drawing from IPiUiam Hayes Ward, "Tit Seal 
cylinders rf Western Mia" (Carnegie Institution, 

100; Washington, 1910), ig. 844. 


5. Akkad. Ea, with w. ter pouring fVom 

his shoulders, sitting on his throne and faring 
a birdlike monster brought before him by two 
attendants. From a cylinder seal. c. 8900 b.c. 
Pierpont Morgan Library, J^etv Tori. (Sec 
Porada, op. cit., fig. IS.'Se.) 99 

Lint drawing from Ward, (^. eit.,Jig. S93. 

6 . Babylonia. Seal cylinder showing a deity 
encircled by serpents, c. 8000 b.c. Pierpont 
Morgan IJbrary, J^ew Tori. (See Porada, 

op. cit., fig. S86 'e.} 66 

line drawing from Ward, op. eit., jig. M8b. 

7. Java. Araparana Manju^ri, dated equiv- 

alently to 1343 A.D. Basalt, n. 3 ft. 6 in. For- 
merly in the (now destroyed) Museum fur 
Volkerkunde, Berlin. ! 99 

Line drawing from a photograph in Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, "History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art" (J^ew Tori, 1987), fg. 358. 

8. Ceylon. Anuradhapura. “Moonstone” 

step at the stairway of a stupa, c. v century 896 

A.O. 

Line drawing from a pkotograpk supplied by Mrs. 

A. K. Coomaraswamy. 




NOIE ON PRONUNCIATION 


CONSONANTS SIMPLE VOWELS 


Gutturals: 

k 

kh 

g 

gh 

n 



GuUurals: 

a 

a 

Palatals: 

c 

ch 

J 

.ih 

n 

y 

& 

Palatals: 

i 

I 

Linguals: 

t 


d 

dh 

n 

r 

s 

• 

Labials: 

u 

u 

Dentals: 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

1 

s 

Linguals: 

r 

• 

r 

Labials: 

P 

ph 

b 

bh 

m 

v 


Dentals: 

1 

1 

Aspirate: 

h 







DIPHTHONGS 


Visarga 

h 







Palatals: 

e 

ai 

Anusvara: 

m 







iMbiats: 

o 

at 


H combined with another consonant is always aspirated and audible; for example, th is 
pronounced as in boa^Aook, ph as in ha/>4azard, dh as in maJA-p^use, and hh as in abhor. 

The guttural series are the ordinary European k- and g-sounds and their aspirates {kh 
and gh), with a nasal A, which is pronounced as ng in singing. 

In the palatal series, c is pronounced about like ch in church (Sanskrit ch, consequently, 
sounds like churtrA-Aouse) and j about as in yudge. The nasal, A, is like A in Spanish seAor. 
(An exception is y'Afl, which pronounced by a modern Hindu sounds likegyaA, with hardg.) 
Tlie palatal semi-vowel, y, is about as in English, and i, the sibilant, approximately sh. 

Linguals are gentler sounds than dentals, pronounced with the tip of the tongue bent 
back and placed against the roof of the mouth instead of against the lecth. The r is un- 
trilled. The jt is a kind of sA-sound. 

The dentals and labials are about as in English. 

Visarga, (i, is a final A-sound uttered in the articulating position of the preceding vowel. 
It is a substitute for a final s or r. 

Anusvara, m, is a resonant nasal pronounced with open mouth. 

In general, the vowels are pronounced as in Italian; short a, however, is a "neutral 
vowel,” like the vowel-sound of but, son, or blood. The vowel r is an untrilled r-sound 
used as a vowel, as in certain Slavonic languages. The vowel / is an /-sound similarly 
uttered. 




THE ART OF 1 N 1> I A .V ASIA 

ITS MYTHOLOGY AND TRANSFORMATIONS 




I 


THE GREAT PRRIOHS OF 
INDIAN ART 


I NDIAN ART, besides documenting the history oi* a majestic civilization, opens 
a comparatively simple, delightful way into the timeless domain of the Hindu 
spirit; for it renders in eloquent visual forms the whole message that India 
holds in keep for mankind. Its centuries span some five millenniums, 3000 b.c. to 
the present, hut with large gaps in the continuity, since India's artist-craftsmen 
usually work in perishable materials. Clay figures, readily broken or dissolved by 
water, have always been the most common objects of popular worship (Text 
Plate Alb); many are meant for a single brief occasion, few last longer than a few 
months. The patterns on which these are based are perer,pial, however, and have 
influenced the works in metal and stone. Wood is favored for houses, palaces, and 
temples, and for the sacred images of the altars; all the ancient masterpieces in this 
medium have vanished. Nevertheless, the spectacular specimens of recent wood 
carving that survive in the processional cars of the temples of the South afford 
some notion of what the centuries have destroyed (Text Plate AS). In India 
everything not fashioned of brick, stone, or metal is ultimately crumbled by the 
climate or the unremitting labor of white ants. 

The earliest Indian monuments known are a series of brick ruins recently un- 
earthed in the Indus Valley, the most extensive sites being at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa (Map I, p. 391 ). Prominent among the finds of this so-called Indus 
Valley civilization are a number of steatite seals bearing animal symbols and brief 
inscriptions that have not yet been deciphered (Plate S). Three or four such 
seals discovered in datable ruins in Mesopotamia have made it possible to assign 
the Indian series to an epoch c. 3000-1500 b.c. Their aesthetic quality is impres- 
sive. The clarity of design as well as the plastic value of the forms foreshadow 
the best periods of the Indian art that was to flourish some two millenniums later, 
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from the last centuries B.c. until the arrival of the image-breaking Muslims, 
shortly after the opening of the second millennium a.0. Noteworthy also is the 
appearance among these prehistoric remains of deities and symbols that were to 
come back in later Hinduism, at first inconspicuously but then with increasing 
frequency, in association with the household gods of popular belief (Text Plates 
As and Bs). Apparently the Indus monuments represent an archaic Dravidian 
civilization of Northwestern India that flourished before the arrival of the warlike 
Vedic Aryans from the south Russian steppes in the second millennium B.c. We 
can readily surmise how the cities perished. 

Following their fall there is a long gap in the documentation of Indian art. This 
coincides with a predominantly literary period in religion and civilization, marked 
by the Vedas, Brahmanas, and Upanisads (c. 150Q-500 b.c.), which were the 
religious works of the Aryan herdsmen who conquered and settled the North 
Indian plain. Sanskrit, the language of this sacred literature, is akin to the dialects 
of the Greek, Italic, Celtic, Germanic, and Slavic peoples who were entering 
Europe at approximately the same period — the first two millenniums B.c. — and 
have since been responsible for what is known as European history. The Aryan 
feudal warriors and chieftains and their priests developed in India a historical 
structure of prodigious vitality. Their religion, based on the holy rev^tions 
preserved in the Vedas, and their social order, expressed in the caste i^stem, 
supplied the framework for a powerful and unique civilization. The priests 
{brahmans) and the chieftains {k§atriyas) made of themselves a new Indian aristoc- 
racy, and in the course of the subsequent centuries their fruitful religious insights 
and philosophical ideas, coalescing gradually with the complex heritage of the 
earlier, largely conquered races, mended, through a series of creative transforma- 
tions, that subtle and multifold, extraordinarily flexible spiritual tradition known 
as Hinduism.' During the earliest centuries of their occupation of the Gangetic 
plain, however, they seem to have made no contribution whatsoever to Indian art: 
in any case, they have left no visible signs. 

The Indus monuments reveal an influence from ancient Mesopotamia, which 
was the consequence of a continuous sea-borne commerce from the mouths of the 
Tigris and Euphrates to the western coasts of India, as well as of a contempora- 
neous overland traffic of some kind. During the first period of the Aryan occupa- 
tion this flow seems to have been interrupted, and it was not resumed Until the 
second half of the sixth century B.c., when the Persian empire had so developed 
in power and extent that Mesopotamia had become one of its western, and 
Northwest India one of its eastern, provinces. Gradually the style of Persian 


> Cf. Heinrich Zimmer, Philotcfhits of India {’New York and London, 1951), 
pp. 933-463; 560-614. 
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kingship— its manner bf statecraft, its ideals of govemmiient, and the art of its 
courts— became the inspiration not only of Occidental but also of Indian rulers, 
and a Persian form of despotism modeled on the teobni^es of the Adiaemenid 
Great Kings superseded the hallowed feudal traditions of the Vedic k^atriyas and 
brShmans.* Following the downfall of the Persian (pmpire under tfee victorious 
blows of Alexander the Great (330 b.c.), t||re rose in Kortiiem Indik the Maurya 
dynasty (S21-J84 b.c.), whose kings were liih|FS in the new style end whose art 
likewise betrayed the influence of the PersifUl court ^Plate 4). Moreover it was «.♦ 
precisely this Persian-influenced tmpertsj art that marked the reiqspearance in 
India of durable works; for with celebrated pillars of the Mauiyan emperor 
A^oka (274-237 B.C.) the continuity of the extant monuments in India is resumed. 
There is a continuous, and immensely various, documented history from that 
period to the present. 

ASoka was not a Hindu, however, but a Buddhist, hence in the religious art of 
his empire all the traditional motifs of ancient Indian art and architecture were 
made to accord with the ideology tiie new gospel.* The most striking architec- 
tural form surviving to us from that period is the stupa (Plate &). This was pi.e 

* Ib.,pp. 9*-98. Bcendent Self. This philosophksl movement, which 

* Editor’s note: The reader unfamiliar with seems to have become prevalent in the eighth 

Indian chronology may require at this point some century b.c., culminated in the century of the 

assistance. The Indus civilization (probably Dra- Buddha (c. S6S-483 b.c.), who himself was but 

vidian) seems to have flourished e. SOOO-ISOO b.c. one of *he numerous Indian teachers then pointing 

and to have been broken by the arrival of the the way to spiritu.'i! liberation {mokfd), absolute 

Aryan tribes. These were nomadic cattleherders illumination \bodhi), and transcendent repose 

who entered India by way of the northwestern (aimapa). The Buddha's doctrine, involving a 

mountain passes during the second millennium radical rejection of the Vedas, became the foutida- 

B.c. and gradually made themselves masters of the tion of a non- Vedic, anti-Brihmanical, heterodox, 

Oangetic plain. The Vedic hymns (collected in tradition, to which King A^oka (c. 274-837 B.c.) 

four books: ftg-veda, Tajwr-veda, Sama-veda, and gave a secular impetus by imperial espousal. From 

Atharva-peda) constitute the earliest extant re- Atoka's century forth. Buddhism spread through- 

mains of these people; they are largely prayers out the Orient; nevertheless, in India proper it was 

associated with priestly rites of sacrifice and appear reabsorbed presently (c. 1000-1400 a.d.) by the 

to have been fixed in their present forms c. 1 500- more deeply rooted, and by then greatly sophisti- 

1000 B.o. Appended to the four collections are cated, Brahmanic orthodoxy. 

prose commentaries known as Brahmapas, which Since the earliest important body of Indian art 
were composed in the centuries immediately surviving to us (following that of the prehistoric 
following the hymns. The Brihmapas conuin Indus civilization) stems from foe century of Atoka, 
detailed discussions of the elements and connota- it is predominantly Buddhist. During subsequent 
tions of Vedic ritual and represent an age of periods, however, Buddhist and Hindu (Brahmani- 
meticulous theological and liturgical aiuilysis. cal) themes alternate in rich profusion. 'The two 

Meanwhile, somewhat removed from foe priestly traditioiu flourished side by side, even sharing 

tradition of foe sacrifice and perhaps influenced colleges and monasteries, for nearly two millcn- 

by a surviving Dravidian style of yogic intro- niums, until, about the height of the Muslim 

version (cf. Zimmer, Philoso^da of India, p. conquest (c. 1200 a.d.). Buddhism vanished ftom 

281), the so-called Forest Philosophers began foe land of its birth. It survives in Ceylon, Burma, 

composing the Upanifads: esoteric philosophical Thailand, Indo-China, Indonesia, Nepal, Tibet, 

dialogues treating of the realization of foe tran- China, Korea, and Japan. 
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originally, perhaps, a burial mound.^ By Aioka's time it had become transfoimed 
into a shrine, either containing ashes or relics, or else simply standing as a me- 
morial. In the course of the subsequent centuries the stupa developed variously^ 
particularly following the spread of Buddhism throughout Asia (Plates 472, 
476, 596, 609, and Text Plate Bll), but in its earliest known examples, at 
Bharhut and SancI, the form was that of a moundlike central structure surrounded 
by a railing with sumptuously carved gates. 

The sculptural panels on the Sahel and Bharhut gates and railings (Plates 
6~36), which contain the earliest known examples of Buddhist iconography, 
depict events from the biographical legend of the Buddha and scenes from his 
earlier existences; the lives, that is to say, that preceded the one in which, as 
Prince Gautama l^kyamuni, he attained enlightenment {bodhi), which is the 
goal of life. In this early Buddhist art the Blessed One himself is never depicted. 
Though his presence constitutes the center of every scene, he is invisible and is 
represented only symbolically — usually by the imprints of his feet, marked by the 
Buddhist symbol of the wheel. These early stupas offer priceless material for 
the study of the popular religion of the time. Numerous deities are sculptured on 
the gates and on the pillars of the railings, where they serve as guardians of the 
sanctuary. Their postures give evidence of their fervent devotion {hhakti) to the 
world-redeeming doctrine of release and to the Buddha himself, the Enlightened 
One, the "teacher of gods and men”; nevertheless, in origin these deities are non- 
Buddhistic. 

Second to the stupas in importance in the art of this largely Buddhist period are 
the cave chapels (caityas) and monasteries {vihdras), or rock temples and dwell- 
ings of the early Buddhist and Jaina monks (Plates 39-58; 78-85). The best 
known of these are in the west of India, near the coast, in the vicinity of Bombay; 
for example, at Karll, Bhaja, and Nasik; but there is also an important group in 
the east, in Orissa. Such sanctuaries have withstood the vicissitudes of Indian his- 
tory and the inclemencies of the subtropical climate only because they were carved 
in absolutely solid stone; for they are not works of structural architecture, but 
spacious cltambers sculptured in the living rock, designed to suggest structural 
buildings. The most typical forms of their entrances and main halls can be traced 
back to the pattern of the primitive Indian hut, which still is known among the 
hill tribes (Text Plate A3). The caityas are huge, cathedral-like halls with an 
apsidal end, having a stupa as the chief object of worship (Plate 39). 

Following the fall of the Persian empire a number of the Greek generals of 
Alexander the Great established kingdoms for themselves in the Orient, so that 

^ Sec, however, infra, p. 
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Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia came directly under die influence of the 
Alexandrian Occident. Hellenistic art spread as far as to the borderlands of India 
in Bactria and the Indus Valley, and there, during the seonnd and first centuries 
B.C., contending Hellenistic rulers— Demetrius, Euoratides, and their dynasties— 
waged a complicated war against both the natives and one another. This turbulent 
Greek adventure closed when Bactria and the Puryab were overrun, in the first 
centuries 'b.c. and a.d., by the Scythians or ^kas and then by the Mongoloid 
Yueh-chi or Ku^anas. Under Ku^ana patrcHBAge the art of the Hellenistic colony 
came to a late flowering in the so-called Gandhara school, which had its center 
at Peshawar (Plates 6lSf-70). It is one of the anomalies of our subject that these 
Greco-Buddhist works did not appear until after the fall of the Greek dynasties. 
1 hey inaugurated a new epoch in Buddhist iconography partly through their sen- 
sational style and partly because they introduced new motifs from the Mediter- 
ranean sphere. By manufacturing in great (juantity Buddha images of their own 
distinctive type, the artist-craftsmen of Ciandhara made an enduring impression 
not onl} on India but on the whole continent- of Asia. Their art thus proved to be 
as inspiring as that of Mesopotamia had been at a much earlier date, and as Persian 
art in the period of Asoka. 

The robust character of the ruling Mongoloid invaders was being reflected, 
meanwhile, in portraits of their kings, executed in a manner definitely different 
from that of the Greeks (Plates J9-GI); and simultaneously, in the city of 
Mathura, which was also under Kusana protection, a remarkable local tradition 
burst into bloom (Plates 71-77), where we find a Buddha type radically different 
from that of Gandhara — one imbued with a vitality of gesture and a realism quite 
its own. The new forces of Mathura, Gandhara, and the Kusanas combined with 
the complex, partly pre-Aryan tradition represented in the stupas of Sand and 
Bharhut, and in the course of time there emerged from this interaction a harmo- 
nious classical style, distinctly Indian. 

During the second century a.d., in the reliefs of the stupa of Amaravatl, the 
disparate traditions were still being presented side by side. Compare, for example, 
the two renditions of the Great Departure shown in Plates 91 and 92b. In the 
bottom panel of the second, which is executed in a vigorous, bold, and animated 
manner reminiscent of the art of the Kusanas, Gautama ^kyamuni, the youthful 
prince of the ^akya family, is seen abandoning the royal palace of his kingly father 
to become a homeless mendicant in search of the highest wisdom. Having mounted 
his favorite steed, he is departing from the palace by night in secret with his faith- 
ful charioteer walking ahead, Awhile the goddess of the town (at the upper left) 
silently unlocks the gate. Divinities of the earth are supporting the hoofs, lest 
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their clatter should arouse the prince’s relatives, or the townsfolk, and these then 
hinder his departure. A god and goddess watch the solemn, silent exit from mid- 
PI. 91 air. The other rendition of the same scene in Plate 91 is strikingly different; for 
here the earlier tradition, which we have already observed at Sanci and at Bharhut, 
where the figure of the Buddha is never represented, has been preserved. The 
work is of a delicate and elegant design. Its nimble figures, as though in a scene 
from some lovely Oriental dance, give us an idea of what Indian art could achieve 
when proceeding along its old and native, traditional lines. The horse, without a 
rider, moves at a lively pace, and the parasol of kingly majesty is carried at its side 
above the invisible Buddha. The coexistence during the first centuries a.d. of 
these two traditions, diametrically different, and the gradual development then of 
the classical Indian iconography of the visible Buddha, can be documented from 
countless images and presents one of the really interesting problems of Buddhist 
theology and art. 

It was in the Gupta period, during the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., when the 
greater part of Northern India, following the downfall of the Kusanas, had been 
unified under a native dynasty, that Indian sculpture, both Hindu and Buddhist, 
PI. toa came to its classical perfection. The image of Plate lOS shows how the animated 
though sometimes crude realism of the Mathura and Kusana styles was refined 
in this period and the Hellenistic elements of Gandhara were absorbed by a 
basically Indian principle. In this harmonious work the balanced spirituality of 
mature Buddhism, as realized in the Mahayana,* has pervaded the very substance 
of the stone. The unearthly character of the Enlightened One, the Buddha, the 
savior above gods and men, shines forth with the radiance of a genuine inward 
experience, transforming the solid matter into a luminous subtle essence suffused 

• Editor’s note; Two great traditions of Buddhist "the great [mahat) boat or vehicle," i.e., the boat 
thinking are distinguished. The first was dedicated in which all can ride. Hinayina Buddhism is sup- 
to the ideal of individual salvation and represented ported by an extensive body of scripture that was 
the way to this end as monastic self-discipline. set down c. SO b.c., in Pali (an Indo-Aryan dialect 
This was the Buddhism taught by the missionaries of the Buddha's time), by the monks of Ceylon 
sent forth by A£oka, c. S74-SS7 B.c. (cf. p. £, (the so-called Pili canon). While the Mahayana 
Eklitor's note); during the first three centuries B.c. gave recognition to this canon, it produced, in 

it was disseminated as far southward as to the addition, a body of scripture of its own in Sanskrit 

island of Ceylon. The second tradition of Buddhist (the traditional sacred and scholarly language of 

thought, which seems to have matured in northern Vedic India, which has been preserved with little 

India during and following the first and second change to the present day). Among the chief of 

centuries a.d. (that is to say, during the Humana these latter writings are the so-called PrajH^Sra- 

period, c. 70-480 a.d., and the Gupta, c. SSO-650 mita texts, the books of the "Transcendental Wis- 

A.D.), proposed the ideal of salvation for all and dom [frajHa) of the Far Shore (pdramtS).” The 

developed disciplines of popular devotion and Mahlyani spread northward into Nepal, Tibet, 

universal secular service. The earlier way is known China, Korea, and Japan; the Hinayana survives 
as the Hinayana, "the lesser or little {hina) boat or chiefly in Ceylon, Burma, and 'Thailand. Cf. Zim- 
vehicle (y&na),” while the second is the Mah^ana, mer, Philosophies of India, pp. 488-5S9. 
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by the inner light of wisdom and perfection. Such inspired and inspiring achieve- 
ments became the models of all Buddhist art throughout the Indian mainland, and 
they maintained this position to the end of the first millennium a.d,, when Bud- 
dhism itself vanished from India proper. Moreover, the same Gkipta models 
furnished the basic patterns for Buddhist art in Ceylon, Siam, Burma, Cambodia, 
and Java, as well as in the Far Ea.st, where the tradittOii survives with some vigor 
to the present day. Little is left to us, on the other hand> of the rare jewels of art 
that must have adorned the cities of India in that golden age: indeed, little re- 
mains from the periods preceding; for a succession of invasions by the White 
Huns (both earlier than and contemporaneous with those of Attila into Europe) 
converted the whole of North India into a plain of ruins and ashes. The terrible 
domination lasted nearly a century {c. 480-550 a.d.) — and this in itself suffioes 
to account for the scarcity, already noted, of remains from the early epochs of 
North Indian life and art. 

Both Middle and South India had meanwhile been reached, however, by the 
Aryanized civilization of the North, so that after the second century a.d., which 
we have seen represented at Amaravatl, an increasing number of monuments 
command our interest in those zones. Partly sheltered there by the Vindhya 
Mountains, which separate the northern plains of the Indus, Jumna, and Ganges 
valleys from the remainder of the Indian peninsula and consequently serve as a 
bulwark, Hindu civilization survived the Hunnic catastrophe— just as, five cen- 
turies later, when the scimitars of Islam began cutting into North India, c. 1000— 
1400 A.D., and in the end carved out the empire of the Moghuls (1526-1857), in 
the protected South the Aryanized Dravidian culture-forms survived. A series of 
powerful Dravidian dynasties is reflected in the temples they left behind: notably 
those of the Calukyas {c. 550-750) at Aihole, BadamI, and Patmdakal; the 
Rastrakutas (c. 750-975) at Elura and Elephanta; the Pallavas (c. 600-850) at 
Mamallapuram; the Colas (c. 850-1150) at Tanjore; the Hoy:falas {c. iiOO- 
ISIO) at Belur and Halebid; and the Pandyas (c. 1100-1S50) at Cidambaram 
and Tiruvannamalai. The last great centers of the South Indian temple style were 
the cities of Vijayanagar (c. 1350—1565) and Madura (post 1565). 

Map I shows where the chief Indian monuments are located: the Indus Valley 
ruins at Mohenjo-daro, Chanhu-daro, and Harappa; the early stupas at Saflei and 
Bharhut; the Buddhist cave temples of the Western Hills at Bhaja, Bedsa, Nadsur, 
Manmoda, Nasik, Karll, and Kanherl; Gandhara, in the borderland, beyond the 
Indus; and Mathura in the Indian interior. Near the Bay of Bengal, in Orissa, are 
the caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri. Far to the south is Amaravatl. These are 
the earlier, mainly Buddhist, sites. The works of the following period, which is 
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largely Hindu, are centered in Middle India (the Deccan), at Bldami, Aja^fl, 
and Elura, and in the deep South, at Mamallapuram, Tanjore, Halebid, Cidam- 
baram, Tiruvannamalai, Hampi (Vijayanagar), and Madura. 

Hindu temple architecture, like Buddhist, is represented on the one hand by 
structural buildings and on the other by cathedrals carved into the living rock. 
The structural series opens with comparatively simple designs, such as that of the 
PI. iH seventh-century Calukya temple near BadamI (Plate 141), which consists of a 
porch, main room, inner sanctuary containing the principle image of the god, and 
surmounting tower. Many of the earliest examples of the sculptured series, on the 
PI. aoi-aae other hand, are incredibly complex. The ^iva temple at Elura (Plates 204-2S6), 
which was fashioned for the Rastrakutas in the second half of the eighth century 
A.D., is a magnificent, though not quite completed, compound of elaborate edifices 
sculptured from the flank of a mountain, with towers, upper and lower stories, 
terraces, pillarlike flagstaff's, and richly ornamented walls. 

The principal works of the elegant and gracious Pallava period center about a 
cluster of comparatively small monolithic chapels that were carved from boulders. 
Pi see in the seventh century a.d., at the ocean shore near Mamallapuram (Plate 266). 
This little group is surprisingly various in design and, though it was abandoned 
before completion, is a veritable museum of Indian temple types. It supplies a key, 
moreover, to one of the main problems of Hindu temple design; for it reveals the 
meaning of those spectacular towers so prominent in the later cities of both the 
South and the North. In Tiruvannamalai we find, for example, a system of four 
gates built of innumerable stories, and these are of almost no practical use (Plates 
402-405). They are crowned by vast, tubelike, horizontal roofs, called vimann, 
which have their forebears in the Pallava chapels and derive ultimately —like 
the Buddhist caitya design “from the archetype of the primitive hut (Text Plate 
PI M As). Comparably, at Bhuvane^vara, in the North, in Orissa, on the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, prodigious towers surmount the innermost sanctuaries of the 
PI 3S8 temples ( Plate 328 ) . These so-called Hkharas differ in outline and design from the 
storied gate towers of the South (their forms beii^ derived from the vegetable 
realm: they resemble colossal ears of com); nevertheless, the two types of struc- 
ture have identical meanings. Both are symbols of the tangible presence of a divine 
essence. For, as we shall see, although Indian temples are based on a number of 
traditional patterns, all announce this common theme. Some, like the soaring gates 
of Tiruvannamalai, symbolize tlMi Cfiatral mountain of the universe, which carries 
on its summit the realms of fhi iiCaliastials; others, like Bhuvanesvara, inspired 
by the idea of the Universal Tnc^ Suggest a holy fruit containing the essence of 
Pi ast-sB5 the god; still others, such as the Sun Temple of Konarak ( Plates 354-355), are the 
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divine chariot of the Lord of the World. All can be traced from comparatively 
humble origins, and at Mamallapuram we shall find many dues to their symbolic 
inspiration. 

Through both the general structure and the sculptured details of such monu- 
ments Hindu cosmology and mythology are unfolded betore the devotees who 
come on pilgrimage to the holy places. The onumontatio"' of the facades and 
interiors is a pictorial ent^dopedia of mytlmjogy aad religion. (>n the outside of 
the l^iva temple of Elura, for example, is a relief of the deity himself as an archer, 
in a chariot drawn through the air by divine prancing steeds (Plate SSG). The Pi.$ae 
god's left hand elevates the bow; his right, having drawn the string to the lobe 
of his right ear and to the full extent of the .shaft, has just released the arrow. His 
four -headed charioteer is the god Brahma, the creator of the world, and his white 
bull, Nandi, is before them. The legend illustrated is that of §iva T^ipurantika— 

$iva "The Destroyer {antaka) of the Three Towns [tripura)”\ that is to say, of 
the threefold universe: (l) the earth, (2) the middle space or atmosphere, and 
(s) the firmament. 

For it is related in a celebrated legend that Siva once annihilated and simul- 
taneously redeemed the universe with a single shaft. The demons, titans, or 
antigods {asuras), who are the half-brothers and eternal rivals of the gods, had 
contrived to gather to themselves the reins of cosmic government. They had been 
led in this enterprise by an austere and crafty tyrant named Maya,* who, when 
he had driven the deities from their seats, constructed three strongholds, one in 
the firmament, one on earth, and a third in the atmosphere between. All were 
invincible; and by a feat of magic he then amalgamated them into one prodigious 
center of demon chaos and tyrannical world rule. A prophecy made it known that 
if this incredibly powerful keep were pierced by a single arrow the rule of the 
antigod would end. But who among the gods could deliver such a blow? Not 
Indra, the rain and thunder king; not Agni, the deity of fire; not Vayu, the deity 
of wind. These were efficient, decent, heavenly specialists, but no match for such a 
cosmic assignment. Indeed, none of the radiant refugees from Mount Sumeru, the 
central mountain of the universe (the Indian counterpart of the Greek Olympus), 
who had been driven from their paradise into the bitter void of exile, could muster 
the power to rive Maya's defenses. Therefore they all turned in hopeful prayer to 
iSiva, the god beyond gods, and he, with his bow, flying in his chariot, performed 
the deed with ease.* 

* Not to be confueed with the term mSyi; cf. ’ Cf. Heinrich Zimmer, Myths and Symb^ Ht 
infia, pp. iOfi-107. Indian Art and CiviUxatim (New York and Lm- 

don, 1846), pp. I 8 S-I 88 . 
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Vigorous and dynamic, though without the weight and compactness of an 
earthly warrior, the beautiful apparition dashes from the background of the relief 
with the lightness and irresistible power of a lightning flash, in a swift triumphant 
gesture devoid of static substantiality. Energy is suggested in the backward 
inclination of the shoulders and in the tension of the outlining curve. The volume 
of the great chest denotes power. The entire work, indeed, is a display of tri- 
umphant strength; for the sculptured figures, in their movement and direction, 
even unite compositionally the two walls of a comer, which are at an angle of 
ninety degrees. The relief does not seem to adhere to either surface, but leaps 
forth from its mother stone, obliterating the distinction between relief and 
sculpture in the round by the boldness of its plastic style and the almost careless 
skill of a completely competent craft. 

Hindu sculpture is one of the most magnificent chapters in the whole history 
both of the world's art and of the world's religion— for in Indian civilization there 
was never a division or fundamental contradiction between art and religion, or 
between art, religion, and philosophic thought. Inherited revelation, the scholastic 
traditions of the priesthoods, and the popular beliefs worked upon each other by 
ever renewed processes of influence and were pervaded meanwhile by philosophi- 
cal ideas originating in ascetic experiences, yogic exercises, and introverted 
intuition. The luxuriant display of religious sculpture so characteristic of the great 
temples of pilgrimage is therefore a readily legible pictorial script that conveys, 
through an elaborate yet generally understood symbolism, not only the legends of 
popular cult, but simultaneously the profoundest teachings of Indian meta- 
physics. 

PI. fK For example: the deity recumbent on the serpent in Plate 386 is Vi^nu, the 
second of the great gods of the orthodox Hindu trinity of Brahma, Visnu, and ^iva. 
Brahma is known as the Creator, Visnu mainly as the Preserver and Supporter of 
the universe, and Siva as its Destroyer; yet each may appear in any or in all of the 
roles, since in substance these three supreme personalities are identical.' Here 
Visnu is seen as the source, the transcendent lord, of the created worlds and of their 
manifold creatures. The waters of life, which feed creation, are his elementary 
material aspect: they are the first tangible emanation of his divine essence, which, 
though beyond form, yet evolves and comprehends all forms. Here they are 
symbolized in the coils of the huge serpent whose dwelling is the cosihic abyss 
and whose name is "Endless" {ananta). Upon this immeasurable body the god 
reclines. Ananta, it is said, supports on his expanded hoods the whole weight of 

* For a full diacuasion, cf. Zimmer, op. cit.; aee and London, 1948), Part II; and aee infra, pp. 14S- 
alao, Zimmer, The King and the Corpse (New York 146. 
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both the earth and celestial spheres; for he is the evi^-Siving cosmic ocean out 
of which the world and the forms of its beings— both terrestrial and divine— 
evolve as temporal existences. Known also as “The Remainder, The Rest" 
he is the abyssal water that has not become transformed into creatures but remains 
at the bottom of the universe as its primary life-force, energy, and substance, feed- 
ing all. Ultimately, Ananta is identical w^ Visnu himseltV who in human form is 
seen recumbent on his coils. The animal and the human aspects, that is to say, are 
dual manifestations of a single divine presence, which, by and in itself, is beyond 
the forms it assumes at will when bringing the world-proc'ess into play. The 
anthropomorphic apparition through which it is made manifest to human dev- 
otees is in essence identical with the reptile, and this, in turn, with the timeless 
eieiTient of the cosmic sea. 

The Hindu standing before this relief in one of the shrines at M^allapuram is 
reminded that the divine essence, transcending all limitations, comprises both the 
light and the sinister sides of life; that the demonic as well as the godly aspects of 
the cosmic process (whether in the individual or in the world) originate equally 
in Visnu as balanced qualifications of his transcendent, crystal-pure, and infinite 
essence. This idea is indicated by the two giant figures standing at the right, one 
of whom is regarding the god in an attitude of challenge. The Hindu devotee is 
immediately reminded of a well-known myth telling how, at the dawn of time, two 
tremendous demons crept from Visnu's ears, and hoping to prevent the unfold- 
ment of the universe, threatened to annihilate Brahma, the first-bom emanation 
of the recumbent world-dreamer, who was already superintending the processes of 
cosmic evolution. The little figure kneeling at the right in the present rendition is 
the goddess Lotus, Padma-LaksmI, Visnu's spouse, who is the personification of 
the universe itself. She is imploring Visnu, the Supreme Being, to save her. The 
demons were embodiments of the principles of ignorance and violence, combining 
stupidity and spiritual inertia with sheer animality, sensual desire, the lust for 
life, ambition, and a will for power; Brahma, on the other hand, is pristine spirit- 
uality and wisdom. Vi.snu rescued Brahma, and therewith the goddess, simply by 
reabsorbing the demons into the substance of his own body — not, however, ex- 
tinguishing them utterly, for they were destined to reappear in a later age. In 
fact, during the endless round of the cycling eons they would emerge again and 
again to subvert the ordered processes of the world. They are no less a part of 
Vi^u's all-comprehending nature than is Brahma, since violence and ignorance 
are ingredients no less indispensable to the life of the universe than pure spirit- 
uality and holy endeavor. The recurrent interferences of the two demons with the 
benevolent forces of the Creator insure the occurrence of those dramatic conflicts 
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and agonizing periodical disasters that are of the essence of geological as well 
as of human history. Moreover, the transcendent Great God himself destroys 
the universe in periodic gestures of annihilation, reabsorbing all of its substance 
into his dreaming body— just as a dreamer takes back a dream when he enters 
the deeper quietude of dreamless sleep. For the universe, according to the mytho- 
logy of the ivorshipers of Visnu, is the cosmic dream of the god here seen re- 
cumbent on the back of the serpent whose elevated heads uphold the world; and 
we are all figures in Vispu's dream: particles of his vital substance, mysteriously 
animate, like dream beings, within him. This the pilgrim knows who stands in 
reverence before this eloquent relief. The ambivalence and aloofness of the 
infinite God is the reality to be realized when viewing this work of art and hearing 
the corresponding myth. It is a myth familiar to the Hindu from childhood; and it 
is again recited to him by the priests in attendance at the holy shrine. 

A splendid chapter in the history of Hindu sculpture is that of the bronze images 
of the Cola period and later, chiefly from the South. Whereas images in stone are 
part of the temple structures, those in bronze, being less heavy, are carried in 
processions at festivals and in the various temple rites. Most relate to the favorite 
deity of the later Hinduism of the South, ^iva, and represent either ^iva himself 
and those gods and goddesses who figure prominently in his mythology, or else 
certain South Indian saints celebrated as the great god's model devotees. A good 
PI. *10 example is the graceful figure of a youth in Plate 410, representing ^iva, the lord 
of demons, ghosts, and specters, in one of his benevolent, auspicious manifesta- 
tions {daksina-murti). He is “holding a lute" {vtna-dhara) , in the role of teacher 
of initiations (the lute, which the two forward hands once supported, is missing), 
but we are reminded by the uplifted hand exhibiting a deer that although in his 
present aspect he is the divine teacher— of “music" {sangUa), of the holy scrip- 
tures {Mstra), of "divine wisdom" {jhdna), and of the asceticism that leads to 
union with the god (yog^a ) — l^iva is also the lord of the wilderness, the divine 
huntsman, the “Lord of the Beasts" {paiupati). And the two roles are linked; 
for both are roles of destruction (strange as this may seem to us of the West), 
since the arts, as well as yoga, wisdom, and the scriptures, lift the heart to union 
with the transcendent principle and so break the bonds that bind it to the world. 
This gentle iSiva, therefore, is none other than the brilliant, terrible l§iva of the 
bow: and thus again, in this little bronze, apparently so innocent, thedevbtee feels 
the impact of the double message that is the essence of all the great works of 
Hindu art. 

The art of Jainism, on the other hand, is comparatively uncomplicated and 
constitutes in the history of Indian imagery a separate chapter. It follows to some 
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extent the general evolution of India's sculptural styles; nevertheless, when ren* 
dering its own most characteristic and prominent subjects*- the rigid forms of its 
perfected saviors— it adheres conscientiously to a stiff archaic ideal. The monu- 
mental figures shown in Plate 393, for example, carved in the living roch of a pi. ass 
fortress hill at Gwaliar, North India, date from as late as the fifteenth century 

A. D. The magnificent evolution that led to die spiritwiliaation of the image of the 
Buddha iA the Gupta period (Plate ws) and the phantasmagoric manifestation of pi. loa 
Siva at Elura ( Plate SS6) , as well as the transcendent serenity and aloofness qf the pi. ass 
recumbent Vitsnu at Mamallapuram (Plate S86), have not tiansformed or even pi. ass 
touched the archaic attitude of this intentional primitivity. These saviors, the so- 
called “Victors" (jinas) or “Makers of the River Crossing" (ttrthankaras) , lead 

tiie way across the whirling life-torrent of the unending cycle of rebirths. The 
most celebrated, Mahavira, was a contemporary of the Buddha in the fifth coitury 

B. C., but the earlier Tirthaiikaras anteceded that period by centuries and some 
may date back even to pre-Aryan times.® 

Jaina sculpture is the only art in India in which absolutely unclothed figures are 
found (Plate S4S), such nakedness having been a monastic iiile of the Jaina Pi.a*s 
ascetics until the fifth century b.c. The nakedness of the statues, like that of the 
monks of the archaic period, represents a condition of absolute detachment from 
the world, from the social order, and from the common values of earthly life. For 
the Jaina gospel of release from the bondage of life and rebirth was unremitting 
in its disciplines of renunciation: through a sustained process of ascetic cleansing, 
the monk’s career was to culminate, ideally, in self-starvation. Hence an arctic, 
really frozen atmosphere hovers around the images of these Jinas, who, through 
incredible mortifications of the body, conquered the powers of the cycle of life. 

They stand in striking contrast both to the sublime gentleness and serene grace 
of the Buddhas (who are likewise Victors, but of a more spiritual, psychological, 
less downrightly physical kind) and to the divine strength and lavish, somewhat 
ambiguous charm that radiate from the Hindu gods, who personify those very 
forces of cosmic life which both the Buddhas and the Jinas transcend when they 
pass to nirvana from the wheel of rebirth. 

In this introductory chapter I shall not enumerate all the schools of Hindu art 
that carried forward and transformed the heritage of the Gupta period, but shall 
indicate only two more outstanding styles and close with a glimpse of Indian 
influence abroad. One of the most remarkable inflections of the Gupta tradition 
was in Bengal under the Pala and Sena dynasties (c. 750—1 £50 A.D.), where a 
style developed of a peculia^'ly rich, sweet flavor. The works were important 

*Cf. Zimmer, PUIosopkies qf India, pp. 181-227. 
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historically because of Bengal's geographical position between Nepal and Tibet 
in the north, and Java, with its famous centers of Buddhist learning, in the south- 
east. Bengal inspired to a remarkable degree both the arts and the philosophies of 
these two realms. 

PI asa Plate 388 presents an extreme example: an eleventh- or twelfth-century Ben- 
galese Visnu surrounded by the symbols of his power. Among the convolutions of 
the ornate arch framing the crowned head appear the god's ten chief legendary 
avatars or incarnations: at his lifted right hand is the Fish {tMtsya)\ above that, 
the Tortoise {hurma)\ then the Boar (varaha), the Man-Lion {narasimha), and 
the Dwarf {vamana)\ while on the opposite side appear Rama of the Ax {Para- 
iurama)-— the '«idplent son of a violent Brahman, who was made manifest for the 
destruction of the ksatriya caste; Rama of the Ramaya^a; Kf^a, the teacher 
of the Bkagavad Gita; the Buddha (who, in this late, syncretistic period, was 
regarded by the devotees of Vis^u as an incarnation of their own all-cmbracing 
deity); and finally Kalki, the form in which Visnu is to appear at the conclusion 
of the present eon. The two goddesses at either side are the deity's goddess 
queens. They are LaksmI, whom we have just seen praying at his feet— she is the 
bestower of prosperity; and Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, music, and fluent 
speech. Visnu himself is in the manifestation known as Visnu Trivikrama, “of 
the Three Strides": by simply setting his feet down he created, with his first 
stride, the earth, with his second, space, and with his third, the firmament; hence 
the heaven of rapture beyond the visible sky is termed "Visnu's Footprint'* 
{visnu-pada) . The deity can be identified by his apparel, emblems, and weapons. 
In his hands (two of which are missing) he holds, normally, a lotus, a war club, a 
keen-edged discus, and the conch that is blown as a trumpet when he goes to war. 

These smooth black-slate Pala images are of high technical accomplishment and 
elegant design, yet suggest metalwork in their clear-cut outlines. The ideals of 
ivory carving and of manuscript painting seem to have prevailed in them over 
sculptural vigor; there is no truly plastic modeling, harmony, or repose, nor any 
sense of a dynamic surge from within. An incrustating sweetness has begun to 
freeze the life and grandeur of the earlier period, and the manner of glamorous 
decoration marks the beginning of a long, slow decline. Nevertheless, the work- 
manship has a beauty of its own that is not inappropriate to the image of a god 
P/.3M (Plate 384 ). 

As for painting in India, there is little left. The caves of Ajaijta still preserve an 
PL astounding series of frescoes (Plates 147-160 and 169-176) and, since in ancient 

Mahabkarata 3, 116 - 117 ; see also H. H. Wilson, The Vishnu Pumna 
(London, 1840 ), pp. 401 - 404 . 
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Hindu literature one reads much of painting and painted walls, it is certain that 
this bold, simple, and superb style derives from a long and masterly tradition. 
However, we possess scarcely any further visible evidence. These priceless re- 
mains from the sixth and seventh centuries a.d. are practically all that we know of 
an Indian craft which — as can be deduced from other indications — was one of the 
dominant sources of the Buddhist art of Ae entire F'-ti* East. 

No review of Indian art would be compete if the branches of the tradition that 
opened southward to Ceylon and Indonesia and northward into Nepal, Tibetj and 
Chinese Turkistan were omitted; for, as we have seen, the monuments of the 
Indian mainland are largely ruins. The more we find and reconstruct, interpret 
and understand, the more do we realize how much has been lost. The additional 
fragments preserved in colonial territories help to fill in a few of the. gaps, and 
they add, moreover, fresh evidence of the flexibility of the Indian heritage. For 
the Indie civilizations, both Buddhist and Hindu, of Ceylon, Cambodia, Siam,” and 
Java possessed superb art geniuses of their own. What they achieved in develop- 
ing the models and ideas from the motherland was far from a mere repetition or 
imitation. In many of their realizations one perceives that an original, though 
kindred, genius — by transforming what it received — discovered fresh solutions of 
ancient problems, drove to the very heart of Indian wisdom, and sometimes al- 
most surpassed what the Hindu masters had achieved, or were simultaneously 
achieving, in the same direction. We shall devote, therefore, a number of chap- 
ters to the chief documents and periods of the colonial styles. 


^ Editor* s note: the older name for present-day Thailand is more often used in 
Dr. Zimmer's text, having been current when he wrote. 
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U NTIL the early twenties of the present century histories of Indian art 
had to begin with a survey of the principal monuments of the Maurya 
period in the reign of Ac Buddhist emperor Asoka (274-237 B.c.). The 
discovery of the Indus civilization carried the story back, however, to the third 
and second millenniums b.c. This dramatic revelation of archaic Indian cities 
antedating the arrival of the Aryans occurred at three widely separated sites: 
Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, and Chanhu-daro (Map I, p. 391 ). The mounds of 
the first two— discovered, respectively, by R. D. Banerji, in 1 922, and Rai Bahadur 
Day a Ram Sahni, in 1921— were excavated in 1923-24 and 1925-26 by the 
Indian Archaeological Survey, under Sir John Marshall.^ In 1931, Chanhu-daro 
was discovered and excavated by N. G. Majumdar, Assistant Superintendent of 
the Indian Archaeological Survey, and three years later his results were published.* 
An excellent discussion of the culture, based on the field work in all three sites, 
will be found in a small but substantial volume. The Indus Civilization, by Ernest 
Mackay, the leader of the first American Archaeological Expedition to India.* 
The early dating of the ruins— they are far more remote than any antiquities 
hitherto discovered on Indian soil— was determined on the basis of the seals un- 
pi.a earthed, which are unmistakably typical of the civilization (Plate S). Most 
are of stone or steatite; the others of ivory or paste. They bear animal figures 
and pictographic legends, and at the back there is usually a boss pierced with a 

■; 

^ Cf. Sir John H. Marshall, ed., Mokenjo-Daro ental Series, 20; Boston, 194S). 
and the Indus Civilixation (London, 19S1, d vols.). ’Ernest J. H. Mackay, TIu Indus Civilization 
’ N. O. Majumdar, Explorations in Sind (London, 1936). See al^ Mackay, Early Indus 
(Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, Civilixation (Lcmdon, 1948), and Stuart Piggott, 
48; Delhi, 1934); see also Ernest J. H. Mackay, Prehistoric India (Harmondsworth [Penguin 
Chanhu-daro Excavations 1935-3^ (American Ori« Books^s 1950). 
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small hole for suspension. Since identical seals were discovered at Susa, the capital 
of ancient Elam, and at several Mesopotamian sites in stratifica^'ions of known 
date, they can be assigned with reasonable confidence to a period antedating 
Sargon I, that is to say, previous to 2300 B.c.^ Hence the Indus cities can safely be 
said to have been flourishing in the first half of the third mdlennium b c. 

Of the sites explored, Mohenjo-daro is the tiiMoi interesting. The remain^? 
cover more than thirteen acres and are in three str j<ific*ation.s- apparently the city 
was thrice laid waste by floods and twice rein.iit on its own ruins. The best con- 
structed buildings, made of well-fired brick, are on the lowest level and the ma- 
jority of these appear to have been common dwellings and shops. They are divided 
into good-sized rooms and each is supplied with its own wells and bathrooms 
( re.vt Plate A6), the latter being floored with brick and provided with covered 
drains that connect with larger drains in the side streets. This considerable town, 
in fact, had a sound and elaborate system of sanitation of almost modem char- 
acter. In general, moreover, its buildings, both civic and domestic, were much 
more luxurious and more elaborate architecturally than those of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt of the same period. Baked brick was employed throu^out, whereas it 
was not used in Egypt until Roman times, and was used in Mesopotamia only 
sparingly, for doorsills, drains, and bathrooms, and, more rarely, as a facing for 
temple and palace walls. The social conditions in India must have been con- 
siderably in advance of those prevailing at that early period in the other two 
centers of archaic civilization. 

From the animal symbols on the seals important information can be gleaned. 
Among the beasts domesticated, for example, were the humped, long-homed 
Indian bull, a short-horned bull, the pig, the buffalo, the horse, the dog, the sheep, 
and the elephant. Cats and camels do not appear. Among the wild beasts are 
the rhinoceros and the tiger. The seals showing an elephant before a manger 
are the earliest evidence we have for the domestication of the pachyderm (Plate 
2b) and remind us that India possesses an ancient elephant lore which is pre- 
served in a special class of treatise describing how to keep domesticated ele- 


^Excavations for the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, conducted by H. Frankfort 
at Tell Asmar (the site of the ancient Mesopota- 
mian town of Eshnunna, fifty miles northeast of 
Baghdad, in the desert), disclosed private houses 
from the time of the dynasty of Akkad, i.e., c. 8300 
B.C., and among these ruins was a seal cylinder 
with a frieze of elephants and rhinoceroses such as 
appear on the seals of Mohenja*daro. This piece 


must have been an importation from the Indus 
Valley. Further, a stamp seal with the figure of a 
long-homed bull, of exactly the same type as the 
numerous seals of Harappa and Moheiyo-daro,. 
was found at Kish in Mesopotamia in the founds^ 
tion of a ziggurat of the war^god Ilbaba, in a 
stratification that points to the same extremely 
early period. (See University of Chicago, Oriental 
Institute Communications, No. ifi, pp. and 

No. 17, p. 81.) 
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phants in the households of kings for magical purposes, for state ceremonials 
(the elephant being the regal, semidivine mount of the monarch), and for war.® 
Besides a number of shorter textbooks on the subject there is a compendious 
medical encyclopedia in Sanskrit devoted exclusively to the hygiene, diet, and 
treatment of these precious though sensitive animals. The work is known as the 
Hastyayur-veda, the “Revealed Wisdom {veda) concerning the health and longev- 
ity {ayur) of the elephant {hasty)," • and is divided into four books, comprising 
forty-six prose chapters in addition to more than seventy-six hundred two-line 
stanzas of verse. In its present literary rendering the material dates from the 
medieval period; it clearly stems, however, from an old pre-Aryan tradition. 
The extant manuscripts are mostly South Indian, yet the Indus elephant-seals 
show that the main points of the teaching, in some early form, must have been 
familiar to the Northwest. Furthermore, the presence of the elephant among the 
domestic animals of Mohenjo-daro indicates that at that time the climate of the 
Indus Valley must have been damper, the vegetation denser, and the water supply 
more abundant than now; for in life, as well as in Indian mythology and religion, 
the elephant is inseparably associated with the vivifying force of running water. 

On the evidence of the bones found in the ruins it can be stated that the diet of 
the population included beef, mutton, pork, tortoise and turtle meat, fresh fish 
(certainly from the Indus River), and dried fish (imported from the coast). 
Spinning and weaving are attested by the presence of spindle whorls and remains 
of cloth. The familiar metals were gold, silver, copper, tin, and lead; copper, both 
hammered and cast, was used for weapons as well as for implements and utensils. 
There is, however, a remarkable paucity of weapons among the remains. Ap- 
parently this highly civilized urban population was little given to the art of war. 
Copper vessels were found buried beneath some of the floors and one of the 
larger of these contained a collection of jewelry (a hidden treasure of gold and 
silver bangles, ear ornaments, necklaces, and girdles of pierced camelian beads), 
precisely such as we see on the figures, both human and divine, of later Indian 
art. Side by side with the metal tools were numerous knives made of flakes of 
chert, as well as stone celts and maces, all of which indicates that the influence of 
the neolithic age had not completely passed. 


^ It is possible that the elephant was used for 
war in pre-Aryan times. In the later Indian tradi- 
tion, following the introduction of the horse, there 
were four branches of the army: (l) the infantry, 
(2) the cavalry, (s) the chariots, and (4) the ele- 
phants. These, respectively, are represented in the 
game of chess (which is of Indian origin) by the 


pawns, knights, bishops, and rooks. The piece that 
is known in the West as the **quecn" was the 
‘'general" in the Indian game. The "king" was 
already the "king." 

•Cf. Heinrich Zimmer, Spiel urn den Elejanten 
(Munich and Berlin, 1929). 
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The pottery is of great variety and excellence (Text Plate A6), There is, in plm 
addition, a charming series of ceramic toys for children (Text Plate A7), little pi.jtr 
wagons, and little animals with movable heads. 

None of the foundation outlines of the buildings at Mohcnjo-daro is large 
enough to suggest a temple site — which is surprising, since among the ruins of 
the contemporaneous towns of Mesopotamia religioui. structures are particularl^t 
prominent. One imposing basement, however, standing in t)>e center of the city, 
conspicuous for its size, contains a bathing jh^oI thirty-nine feet long and twenty- 
three feet wide, sunk some eight feet below the level of the floor. The outer wall 
of this building was more than six feet thick. The southern side was pierced by 
two large entrances. Smaller doors were at the north and east (Text Plate As); pi as 
and .dong the latter side there ran a row of chambers, with a large well midway 
among them from which the pool could be filled. 

This impressive edifice was probably not built for secular purposes. It reminds 
one of tlie holy bathing places of later Hinduism (Plate 446'), which are the pi.^ 
usual goals of pilgrimage. Great crowds come from afar to wash away sins, 
evils, and sufferings of every kind in the divine waters of India’s holy rivers and 
sacred ponds, such sanctuaries being the principal centers of Indian religious life. 

They are embellished with temples, which di.splay in sculpture the main events in 
the mythical histories of the gods .supposed to have made these holy sites their 
permanent residences. All of the chief manifestations and aspects of the Hindu 
deities are commemorated in such resorts. Usually, too, legends are preserved 
of the saints of ancient times who practiced austerities and worked miracles in the 
neighborhood, such tales being registered in a special type of popular book ( a sort 
of religious and mythological guidebook series) known as Sthala-mahdtmyat 
“the work dealing with the superhuman nature of the holy place." 

At Mohenjo-daro numerous smaller images, usually of clay or limestone, were 
found in the dwellings (Text Plate A8). Apparently these served for worship at pi. as 
the family altars— which would indicate that some kind of household cult must 
have prevailed in the Indus cities similar to that of the Hindu religion of today, in 
which small images of clay, wood, or bronze are used for family worship. Such 
an image cult, unknown to the Aryans, was almost certainly a basic element of 
the pre-Aryan tradition throughout the subcontinent. The Mohenjo-daro 
figurines may therefore be regarded as our most ancient evidence of an im- 
memorial, deeply-rooted Indian tradition. Conspicuous among them are terra- 
cotta figurines of a feminine divinity crowned with an elaborate headdress and 
bedecked with ornaments, whe suggests strongly the Mother Goddess familiar in 
Mesopotamia and the lands of the ancient Mediterranean. The cult of such a di- 
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vinity was one of the most prominent features of neolithic civilization throughout 
the Near East, in Mesopotamia, Palestine, Egypt, and Syria, and in south- 
eastern Europe. As the mother of universal life, bestowing fertility on the vege- 
table and animal realms, this goddess was associated, in the Near East, with a male 
consort, and she was represented either in human or in animal form, often ac- 
companied by two attendants in various animal guises. 

PI Text Plate .<41 1 shows an ivory relief of the Mediterranean Great Mother as the 

corn-giver and the mistress of beasts, with two animal companions. This piece 
was found at Ras Shamra, in Syria, and is a fine example of the deity as she ap- 
pi jtto peared in the Mediterranean art of the fourteenth century B.c. In Text Plate AlO 
are two examples from c. 2000 b.c,, one being in the attitude of the Madonna. 
Generally nude, or nearly so, images of this goddess have been found in Meso- 
potamia dating from c. 3000 b c., while in Egypt the most ancient examples go 
back to at least the middle of the fourth millennium (for example. Text Plate 
PI. A9d, «j A9, figures d, e, and/) . 

The early Indus Valley female Hgurines ar^ the most ancient representations we 
possess of the Indian deity who was later worshiped, variously, as the Mother of 
the Universe, the goddess Earth, the goddess Padma-LaksmI (patroness of fer- 
tility, riches, and prosperity), or simply DwI, “The Goddess." She has shown 
herself, during the millenniums, under numerous names and forms; being known 
as Kali, Durga, Parvati, Uma, Sita, Satl, and as the rivers Sarasvatl and Gahga. 

The Goddess and her God, together, represent the cosmic female and male 
whose eternal embrace procreates the universe and its creatures, keeping the life- 
processes of the world in operation. The most archaic representations of their 
union are not in the human forms of male and female divinities, but in simple 
sexual symbols: cone-shaped or phallic erect stones, denoting the male, and cir- 
PLAa cular stones with a hollow center, representing the female (Text Plate A8, be- 
low). Such primitive emblems (the lingam and theyoni) are still the most common 
objects of worship of the Hindu religion, whether in temples or in the household 
cult. They survive from the tradition of the neolithic period, outnumbering sta- 
tistically all the other types of Indian sacred images, and occur most commonly in 
association specifically with iSiva and his goddess, Devi. 

Among the reliefs in the outer gallery of the ^iva temple at Elura, for example, 
PI. 308 we find (Plate 208) the God and Goddess holding the hallowed symbols in their 
hands, the yoni here forming the base of an almost quadrangular lingam. This par- 
ticular view of the holy couple is full of charm and grandeur; they are manifesting 
themselves in a mood of blissful repose, with the milk-white divine bull Nandi at 
rest beneath their throne. Nandi, the mount or vehicle of ^iva and his faithful 
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doorkeeper and servant, is tlje animal representation of the god's divine nature- 
like the giant serpent Endless {ananta), the Remainder {Se^a), in the mythology 
of Vi?nu.^ 

Another example of the lihgam in the later periods of Indian art is to be found 
in the ruins of a large cave-temple, dedicated to ^iva, on a snjull island in the 
harbor of Bombay— an early medieval sanctuary of the eighfo-century RS^rakuta 
kings,* which Jias been damaged intentionally bjf the image-despising Mus- 
lims, and is known as Elephanta (Plates 1148-26^). Ta( rock walls of this exten- 
sive underground temple contain some of the most magnificent reliefs remaining 
to us from the climax of the golden age of Indian sculpture, and at the center of 
the great hall is a quadrangular sanctuary carved from the living rock (Plates 
230 and 262). This little shrine, of inspiring simplicity, is guarded by eight door- 
keepers {dvSrapala) — the "Protectors (pdla) of the Door {dvdra)”—a. pair at 
each side, and is the holy of holies containing the chief symbolic object of worship. 
The object is a mere stone block upon a square base, representing the lihgam and 
the yoni. 

Likewise at Mamallapuram among the rock-cut temples of the Pallava kings 
of the seventh century A.D.* we find the lihgam. There is a sanctuary dedicated 
to the orthodox Hindu trinity of Brahma, Visnu, and ^iva in which ^iva is rep- 
resented as the principal deity and the two others merely as the manifestations 
of his transcendent nature (Plate 289). The standing form of the great god, 
carved from the rock of the main or rear wall, shines forth through the entrance, 
which is flanked by two guardians— slaider, graceful, beautiful youths, full of the 
gentle unearthly charm diaracteristic of Pallava art— and in the center of this 
sanctuary is again the holy symbol. The simple form represents the divine life 
force of the universe, its all-comprising, all-generating essence. The glossiness of 
its surface is due in part to the offerings of water, milk, and oil that have been 
poured upon it. 

Such juxtapositions of the primitive abstract emblem of the divinity with his 
manifestations in human or animal form are frequent in Hindu temples. The 
human or animal aspect, emerging from the darkness of the shrine, stepping 
forward, as it were, out of the formless matter of the rock wall, supplies a model 
for the devotee, showing him how to visualize the auspicious presence before 
whom he is bowing. Such a figure is known as the “likeness" {pratimd) , and is 
regarded as a merely momentary or temporary apparition— a mask that the 
divine being has voluntarily assumed to make manifest some particular aspect of 
his divine nature and to fulfill a particular task. It constitutes a partial, one-sided 
» Cf. pp. 1 8-1 3. • Cf. jnfpw, p. 9. » Cf. a^ira, p. 10. 
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glimpse of the god’s infinitude, suggesting only one inflection of the totality of 
his supreme essence. It is but one of his numerous ephemeral gestures or attitudes, 
these being the visual counterparts of his many sentiments and moods. Such 
“likenesses” can be grouped in two opposing classes: ( 1 ) the benevolent 
{daksina), which answer prayers, grant wishes, bestow security and peace; and 
( 2 ) the terrific (ghora), which threaten disaster and brandish weapons of many 
kinds, exhibiting terrible countenances and attitudes. All are inflections of a 
single timeless essence, beyond change and event: and that immovable, im- 
mutable, fundamental, eternal essence is what is symbolized in the rigid, silent 
form of the lihgam-yoni. 

Lingam worship is mentioned in the earliest records of the Aryan immigrants, 
in the hymns of the (tg-veda, where the conquered peoples are deprecatingly 
called “those whose god is the phallus {sisna-deva ) *“ The recent discoveries at 
Mohenjo-daro of phalluslike objects and of ringlike symbols of the female 
principle (some not more than an inch in diameter, others so large that two 
men can scarcely lift them) indicate that this form of worship was indeed of 
considerable prominence in the Indus civilization of the third millennium B.c. 
Though abhorred by the Aryan invaders, it has nevertheless persisted in Hindu 
religion to this day as the usual mode of honoring l^iva. For example, I have 
been told that only a few years ago, when the aged mother of ^rl Ramana Maharsi 
passed away in his hermitage, where she had been attending to the household of 
her holy son (a most venerable modern yogi, saint, and sage),” she was buried 
in the manner of a yogi or holy man: not burned on a pyre, but placed in a grave 
marked by a small monument bearing a lingam and yoni symbol. Through this 
it was indicated that she, in passing, having transcended the bondage of earthly 
life, had been released from the cycle of births and subsumed in the transcendental 
essence of the Great God’s eternal being. 

We are far from understanding at present the rich vocabulary of symbols on 
the seals of Mohenjo-daro; nevertheless, the more we comprehend of them the 
more it becomes apparent that the religious civilization of the Indus in the third 
millennium b.c. was the source of many of the traditions prevalent in Central 
and Southern India today. The Indus cities reveal fundamental elements and 
striking details that were completely foreign to the religious and literary tradi- 
tions of the Aryans, but which reappeared in Indian art and religion (first ampng 
the folk, then among the governing classes) when the Aryan domination of 

Ijtg-veda 7 . 21 . 5 . dts indischen Heiligen Skri Ramana Maharshi aus 

^ri Ramana Mahar§i ( 1 879 - 1 960 ) ; cf. Heinrich Tirvoannamalat, ed. by C. O. Jung (Zurich, 1944 ). 

Zimmer, Der JVeg xum Selbst; Lehre und Ltben 
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Northern India began to wane during the second half of the first millennium 
B.c. Their return to the surface can be studied in the early Buddhist monuments 
of Bharut and SaficT.** And their continuing force became increasingly evident 
with the relentlessly rising tide of !§ivaite Hinduism. The common occurrence of 
the lihgam and yoni in orthodox, so-called “Aryan" temples, and the recognition 
of the great goddess in medieval and modem India as ^hc■ peer of (or even as 
superior to) the greatest of the gods, marks the resurgence of an archaic, ir- 
repressible, apparently basic mode of Indian religious belief and experience, which 
had never been quite done away by the Vedic Brahman.$. 

Important elements in this non-Aryan, pre-Aryan popular religion are serpent 
and tree worship. Tree worship has been transformed in Buddhism into a pious 
reverence for the holy trees under which the Buddha and his predecessors in the 
prehistoric past gained enlightening wisdom (Plate 17). Foremost among the pi. 17 
revered trees was the Indian fig {aivattha: Ficus indica), which sends down from 
its branches secondary roots to reach the ground and become additional stems. An 
Indus Valley seal shows an asvattha tree, stylized, with the twin heads of some 
sort of homed animal springing from its trunk (Plate 2e). pi. at 

The animal on this seal seems to be one-horned; so does the bull in the seal at 
the lower left. Of course this unicorn effect may be the result of the renditions in pi. */■ 
profile; nevertheless the possibility of a one-homed beast is not to be excluded; for 
the unicorn plays a role in Indian lore. Symbolizing the superhuman, semidivine 
strength gained by chastity, it figured in the popular Indian novels and folktales of 
the first millennium b.c., which the Buddhists transformed into stories of the 
earlier lives of the Buddha and which also were incorporated in that encyclopedic 
epic of Hinduism, the Mahdbhdrata. The Indian unicorn, perhaps dating from the 
third millennium b.c., passed into China, where it is known as ki-lin. There it ap- 
pears among the files of sculptured animals (representing the gifts and tributes 
brought from foreign lands) that stand on either side of the processional streets 
leading to the sacred graves of the ancient emperors. Furthermore, during the first 
centuries of the Christian era the figure entered Egypt, where it was incorporated 
in a tradition of zoological allegory that played a considerable role in the European 
Middle Ages. According to the Christian legend, the unicorn cannot be caught 
by any huntsman, yet it can be tamed by a virgin, a stainless damsel, whom it 
will approach without fear, since it feels akin to her. It places its head on her lap, 
innocently falling asleep, and so gives the huntsman his opportunity. In this 
context the unicorn became for the Christians an emblem of Christ, who had 
been brought to mankind on the lap of the Virgin, to be slain. 

” Cf. supra, pp. SHS. 
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The seal represented in Plate lb shows a figure sitting cross-legged with kneel- 
ing worshipers to right and left, and behind these two snake-divinities {nSgas) 
with halos of expanded hoods. The presence of the kneeling devotees, and par- 
ticularly of the nagas, suggests that the central figure of this Mohenjo-daro 
seal was intended to represent a deity rather than a king. He is in the characteristic 
Oriental attitude of the saint and sage— cross-legged, practicing control of the 
breath, control of the senses and mind, concentration on inner visions, and the 
realization of supranormal spiritual states. Plate 244 shows a Jaina saint in this 
same yoga posture (known as paryanka), which is one of the most typical motifs 
of Indian art and religious life. Indeed, whenever we find this pose in a work of 
art we can be sure that we are in contact with Indian thought and ascetic ideals. 
For in India the prestige of the man of truth early superseded that of the man of 
battle: there the yogi, not the warrior, was known as vlra, “the hero”; and his 
posture became familiar throughout Asia with the spread of Buddhism. Through 
Chinese and Japanese art it has now become familiar to us all. Nevertheless, it is 
with something of a shock that we recognize on a prehistoric Mohenjo-daro seal 
the earliest known model of the giant Japanese Buddha towering above the temple 
roofs of holy Nara. 

Text Plate Aw shows an exceptionally fine, expressive specimen of a Hindu 
snake-divinity or naga. This work, dating from about 600 a.d., was unearthed 
among the remains of the celebrated medieval center of Buddhist learning at Na- 
landa, in Northeastern India. Behind and above the human figure is a great halo 
clinging to and forming part of the body, like a parasol, shield, or cave formed by 
the bodies, heads, and expanded hoods of seven cobras. Another beautiful .specimen 
occurs at one of the shrines of Ajanta (Plate 181), where the deity, in the company 
of his wife and his chowry bearer, sits in the posture of rdjalild, “kingly ease.” 
Comparing these late creations with the seal of Mohenjo-daro, one cannot 
doubt either that the naga was known in India in pre-Aryan times or that a 
continuous tradition communicated its image from the archaic to the medieval 
period — even in spite of a gap of some two millenniums in the evidence. This 
speaks volumes for the tenacity of Indian folkways. Indeed, the classic Indian 
motifs already prefigured in the seal include not only the nagas and the yoga 
posture of the chief figure, but the whole idea of the composition: nagas and their 
wives worshiping either the Buddha or the holy symbols of his doctrine con- 
stitute one of the most familiar formulae of Buddhist iconography. Often also, 
as in this prehistoric seal, kneeling devotees are shown along with the nagas, 
paying worship to the cross-legged holy being. And in the Jaina tradition, like- 
wise, the same devout attitude in the presence of accomplished saints and saviors 
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— those who teach the way to release from the bondage of life— is described in 
the legends of their saviors, the "Victors" {jinas) or "Makers of the River 
Crossing" {tirthankaras). In sum, this pattern of a worshipful figure, cross- 
legged and revered both by serpent-kings and by human devotees at either 
hand, was almost certainly inherited from the pre-Aryan period by the image 
makers of Buddhist, Jaina, and classic Hindu art. The b' le tablet from Mohenjo- 
daro showing this almost timeless formula bears on its back a legend in the pic- 
tographic script of the period, which has not yet beeii deciphered. 

There is another Indus seal showing a figure in the cross-legged posture, but 
wearing a huge headdress with two giant hom.s (Plate Ha). He sits on a throne pi. aa 
surrounded by wild beasts — a tiger, an elej^ant, a rhinoceros, a buffalo, and 
a sort of homed antelope or buck. It is reasonable to suppose that this is a 
divinity; in fact, the composition suggests very strongly the awesome presence 
known as "Lord of the Wilderness” (vanaspati), or "Lord of the Wild Animals" 
{paiupati): the divine huntsman, master of the jungle, who roams in the wild 
places beyond the village borders and is identified in modem Hinduism with ^iva. 

The horned buck is one of iSiva's symbols “ and the cross-legged posture of the 
meditating yogi one of his favorite attitudes. The posture is associated also, and 
even more characteristically, with the Buddha. 

Furthermore, the curious headdress resembles to a striking degree one of the 
most common symbols of early Buddhist art. Plate 7 shows an early instance pi. r 
of this sign crowning the north gate of the stupa of Sand, where it denotes the 
Buddhist holy triad known as triratna ("the three jewels”), that is to say, ( l ) the 
Buddha, (2) the Doctrine, and (s) the community of the Buddha's followers, the 
Order {buddha-dhartna-sahgha) . Somewhat later, the same threefold form is 
found as a kind of wand in the hands of Buddhist monks, where it has become a 
double trident, the so-called vajra ("thunderbolt," but also "diamond"); for the 
irresistible force of the sphere of transcendental reality, which is diamond-hard 
(cutting through everything and cut by nothing), is wielded by the Buddhist 
monk. The trident (trisula) is one of the symbolic implements likewise of the 
pilgrim-mendicants of the ^ivaite creed (Text Plate A^). These Hindu monks, plji* 
in their apparel, imitate their deity in his manifestation as the homeless wander- 
ing ascetic. To the simpler devotees of the god (in fear of their power and of 
their wrath, which is easily roused) such holy men are impersonations of the 
god himself, who takes delight in assuming human form and thus approaching 
men to test their devotion and to confer on them his initiations. Three is a 
number that has always been associated with ^iva. The great god is known not 

“ Cf. si^a, p. 14. 
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only as the "carrier of the trident" {triiulin), but also as the one “having three 
mothers” {tryambaka) , and the one "having three eyes" {trinetra). Very prob- 
ably, ^iva anteceded the Buddha as the master both of the vajra and of the animal 
throne. 

Perhaps the most amazing of the discoveries at Mohenjo-daro is the torso of a 
PI. se dancing male, in stone ( Plate 5, lower right ) . The head has been lost; so also have 
been the arms and the left leg from the knee down— for these were made sepa- 
rately and attached to the trunk with dowels (the holes into which the pins were 
inserted can be clearly seen).** They must have been fashioned separately for a 
specific purpose, otherwise surely the whole figure would have been carved 
from a single piece. This consideration supplies a valuable hint for the posture of 
the missing limbs. They did not cling to the body but protruded into space, 
perhaps even swayed: obviously the most convenient way to carve such limbs is 
separately. Moreover, the point at which the lower left leg was attached was just 
above the knee— suggesting that the left foot did not rest on the ground but was 
in the uplifted attitude of a dance posture. Nor does it require much imagination 
to recognize what the posture must have been. One has only to seek some counter- 
part in the later Hindu tradition, and in this case, at any rate, he who seeks will 
quickly find. For the most magnificent and best known of the medieval South 
Indian bronzes are those representing ^iva in his manifestation as Nataraja, "the 
PI 4ii~ti4 king {raja) of dancers {nata)” (Plates 411-414). The uplifted foot and widely 
flung arms can be readily cast in bronze, but for the sculptor in stone such a pose 
is difficult. His most convenient solution is to shape the projecting members 
separately and attach them to the trunk with pegs. 

It seems fairly clear that the torso of Mohenjo-daro must have represented a 
dancing figure of this type, even though we cannot be sure that the gesture of 
the arms corresponded to the bold postures of the bronzes wrought almost four 
millenniums later. In fact there is no evidence that any of the images of the Indus 
Valley had four arms. I'his specifically Hindu trait does not appear even in the 
early Buddhist and Hindu monuments of the era B.C.; it was evolved, apparently, 
during the first millennium a.d.*‘ The idea of four, and even more numerous, arms 
was developed to indicate the supranormal divine character of the beings thus 
represented. A god with no more than two arms, one might say, would be an 
understatement. The hands exhibit simultaneously the various weapons, emblems, 
and .symbols denoting the powers and the manifold activities of the deity in 
question: weapons threatening death appear side by side with symbols of pros- 
perity and life, thus making evident the ambivalence of divine power. For, 

PI. A7 

PI. no, in, “Compare the mechanics of the toy in Text 
117-139 Plate .47. 


“ The earliest multi-amied figures in this work 
are among those of Plates no, in, and 117-189. 
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trflnscending the pairs-ot-opposites, the Indian gods and goddesses are at once 
benevolent and wrathful, terrible and auspicious; they are harmonies of con- 
trariety capable of manifesting all or any of their antipodal powers at will. 

We do not know to what race the population of the Indus cities belonged, even 
though a few remarkable portrait statues and heads have been lound among the 
ruins, the most impressive being a broken statuette of stone and paste, from 
Mohenjo-daro; seven inches high (Plate la). The pncstlike ligure is draped pi. m 
in a shawl that is drawn over the left shoulder but leaves the right bare. The 
same mode of uncovering the right shoulder was practiced two thousand years 
later, as an expression of the attitude of revcTence, by Buddhist monks and 
lay devotees when approaching the Buddha or some venerable sanctuary or 
person. The garment of the Indus statuette i.s decorated with a trefoil pattern, 
executed in relief, the interior of the trefoiLs having been filled with a red ocher. 

This motif does not recur in the later Hindu tradition, but points, on the con- 
trary, to the Near East; priestly statues have been found in Babylonia wear- 
ing garments similarly decorated. Furthermore, the head has a short beard 
and closely cut mustache: neither such a beard nor any closely cut mustache of this 
type can be traced in later Indian iconography. Brahmans with long beards 
occur, as well as saints, mendicant monks, saviors, Buddhas, TTrthahkaras, and 
priestly gods — for example, Agni the fire-god, and ^iva as the model Brahman- 
ascetic; also there is a princely Bodhisattva of the Hellenistic Gandhara type with 
an elegantly twirled and pointed mustache (Plate 6'3). But no beard and mus- p/.es 
tache in the Mohenjo-daro style has yet been found. The long eyes appear to 
be half closed, as though in meditation; they are not Mongolian eyes. In one 
the shell inlay still is in place. The nose, well formed, is of medium size; the lips 
are full and fleshy. The hair is brushed back and parted in the middle, which is a 
fashion not represented in later Indian iconography. Brahmans have matted hair, 
the braids tressed up in a conical shape surmounting the head, while Buddhist and 
Jaina monks have cleanly shaven crowns; kings and princes in later Indian art 
wear diadems and turbans; but the hair of this figure terminates at the nape in 
short locks secured by a plain fillet, which is tied at the back with two long 
hanging ends, and fixed to the front of this fillet, in the middle of the forehead, is 
a medallion. None of these traits can be matched in later Indian images. The holes 
drilled in each side of the neck, just beneath the ears, may have secured a necklace 
of some precious metal. And there is a simple armlet with a medallion on the 
upper portion of the right arm. Every one of these details is extremely interesting 
since this is the most ancient portrait in Indian art. It is probably the portrait of a 
priest. 

The script on the Indus seals is still undeciphered. It has been suggested 
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by Sir John Marshall that there may be some connecting link between this 
and another undeciphered script, that of Easter Island,** and a Hungarian scholar 
in Paris, Guillaume de Hevesy, has given this bold theory his support.” Easter 
Island seems not to have been settled by its present inhabitants until after 
1000 A.D.; nevertheless the immigrants could have brought ancient traditions with 
them from Indonesia. The hypothesis is that the writing of Easter Island repre- 
sents a late version, and that of Mohenjo-daro a very early one, of a system that 
originated in southern Asia and is also reflected in certain early stone inscriptions 
from southern China.** Easter Island and Mohenjo-daro would then be the two 
extremes of a single tradition; the two branches most widely separated in space 
and time. 

Some two hundred and fifty different signs are represented on the Indus Valley 
seals, scarcely enough to suggest that the script was strictly pictographic, like the 
Chinese, but far too many for an alphabetical system, like the currently used 
Occidental and Indian alphabets. It must have been of a type between the two; 
and this is quite possible, since the moment pictographs are not restricted to the 
meanings directly represented in their images but are allowed to d^ote the 
phonctical values of the names of the represented objects — that is to say, when 
they become associated with sound and not merely with image values— their 
number can be greatly reduced. All that is then necessary is a limited list sufficient 
to indicate the words of the language, syllable by syllable, or part by part. Such 
a writing, though apparently pictographic, would be actually — or at least to a 
great extent — phonetic. 

The animals on the Mohenjo-daro seals have, for the most part, a high aesthetic 
value. They are masterpieces of an art that ranks with the best traditions of 


Sir John II. Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the 
Indus Civi'lixatton, Vol. I, p. 41. 

Guillaume dc Hevesy, “Ecriture de Tile de 
P&ques," Bulletin de la Societe des Americanistes de 
Belgique (Brussels), Dec., 1932, pp. 120-127; 
“Oc^anie et Indc prdaryenne: Mohenjo-Daro et 
rile dc P&ques/' Bulletin de r Association frangaise 
des amis de VOrient (Paris), Nos. 14-ifi (i9S3), 
29-60; ‘'Osterinselschrift und Indusschrift," Ori- 
entalische Literaturxeitung (Leipzig), XXXVILll 
(Nov., 1934), cols. 663-674. 

Editor* s note: This theory was attacked by 
Alfred Mdtraux, ''The Proto-Indian Script and the 
Easter Island Tablets," Anthrofos (Salzburg), 
XXXI 1 1:1 and 2 (Jan.-Apr., 1938), 218-239, 
but defended by Hevesy in the same journal, "The 
Easter Island and the Indus Valley Scripts," i6., 5 


and 6 (Sept.-Dee., 1938), 808-814, with the sup- 
port of Robert von Heinc-Gcldem, whose article, 
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evidence of a common ancestry in "an as yet un- 
known Asiatic script, to be dated probably in the 
fourth millennium b.c." ( 26 ., 908). josd Imbelloni 
came to the support of Hevesy in a letter to The 
Journal of the Polynesian Society (Wellington, New 
Zealand), XLVllI (l9S9), 60-67. On the other 
hand, Friedrich Hrozny, attempting to decipher the 
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Mohenjo-Daro und Harappa," Archiv OrientMni 
(Prague), XII (l942), 196. 

“ Heine-Geldem, op, cit,^ pp. 873-875. 
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ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia, while standing in a positiim of apparently 
complete independence. The style is unmistakable and distinctive. In th#* represen- 
tation of the Indian bull shown in Plate 2g the treatment of the dewlap, the pi sg 
modeling of the muscles, and the slenderness of the hoofs originate in a concep- 
tion of the living organism that is peculiarly Indian. Egypt too produced master- 
pieces of animal sculpture -the divine falcon protecting the Pharaoh's head, the 
sacred cats and holy monkeys impiersonating learning and knowledge; but Egyp- 
tian art, as well as Mesopotamian, though perfectly if.ihzed when rendering in the 
round, in its reliefs insisted on the outline and on the masterfully drawn profile 
(Text Plate df/2). Egyptian relief remained to the end under the influence of the Pi.4ia 
tremendously important and highly refined Egyptian system of pictographic 
hieroglyphics, where animal figures were engraved or painted in profile on walls 
or on stone tablets. In these inscriptions the living organisms were reduced to 
mere apparitions circumscribed by cleanly cut contours, since a recognizable pro- 
file was all that was needed to communicate the meaning. The resultant systemati- 
zation of monumental, meaningful glyphs bestowed on the familiar birds and 
animals of the region the permanency of a mysterious, enigmatic repose, trans- 
forming them into symbols. 

In the animals of Mohenjo-daro, on the other hand, though the outlines are 
perfect and constitute one of the principal features of this sensitive style, the bodies 
are full of individual life. A subtle realism is at work that catches the beasts in 
attitudes nearer than the Egyptian to nature; nearer to the spontaneous behavior 
of the fleeting moment. Such forms are not frozen into stony hieroglyphs; they 
are full of inward life. The bulks arc heaving, as if breathing, throbbing to the 
circulation of their own life-sap. They are not portions of a surface caught within 
a defining contour, but swell from the background with the warmth and unrest of 
living bodies, exhibiting nothing of the intentional, skillful abstractness of 
monumental design that underlies the sculptures of ancient Egypt and the Near 
East. Moreover, it is remarkable that although they are not executed in high 
relief, these tiny animal figures communicate a very strong suggestion of three- 
dimensional plastic reality, much closer to life than the willful generalizations of 
the contemporaiy artists further westward, whose renditions were based on 
analysis, skillful choice, and a systematization of outline. 

Animal sculpture, in fact, is one of the finest chapters of Indian art. A feeling of 
profound fellowship and comradeship with the beasts, and with all living things, 
has inspired Indian thought throughout the ages, and it was certainly present in 
this early pre-Aryan period. The ir.ost significant ethical outcome of the attitude 
was the commandment not to injure any living thing {ahirhsa), which is one of 
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the basic laws of Buddhism, Jainism, and of many kindred Indian sects. In the 
resultant art the animal organism was not observed from without but was felt, 
as it were, from within, the form itself being seen as but a mask of the universal 
life-force and substance that inhabits equally the human frame. For according to 
this view there is no decisive gap between the two modes of existence, animal 
and^human. Through countless lives, in the round of rebirths, the transmigrating 
life-monad — that imperishable spark or principle which gives life to every living 
thing— passes again and again through various forms, entering the bodies now of 
beasts, now of men, now of superhuman beings. This is the meaning of the Indian 
concept of the life-stream without end {sarhsdra). There has sprung from it a 
feeling for the soul of the animal that has conduced to a sympathetic apprehension 
of the behavior of the bodily frame— its attitudes and gestures: a kind of in- 
tuitive physiognomic, the sensibility of which is unsurpassed in the history of art. 

Both the human organism and the animal are experienced in Indian sculpture 
from within.Welling from an interior life center, a current pervades and animates 
the body, pressing out against the surface and pervading the sensitively modeled 
limbs. The frame created by the profile and its outline is not allowed to pre- 
dominate over the body substance; the material itself gives up its quality of stone 
or metal and is transubstantiated into life. This particular miracle of Indian 
sculpture is first made evident to us in the animal symbols of Mohenjo-daro. It is 
next made evident, millenniums later, in certain masterpieces of the Maurya 
period (third century b.c.), for example in the bull on an Asokan pillar (Text 
PI. B 7 b Plate B7h)}* And the same profound sensitivity still is evident, after another 
thousand years, in the recumbent bull in the Krsna cave of Mamallapuram 
PI. 393 (seventh century a.d.), visible in Plate 292, which is a work of the Pallava crafts- 
tnen of the South. In such an art the distinction between .sculpture in the round and 
relief is obliterated. Though defined by a profile of bold and simple contours, the 
figure emerges fully from its background, and there is such a balancing of the typi- 
cal generic traits of the beast that an illusion is created of individual animation. A 
gently glowing vitality throbs from a center of interior force, subdued by the 
meek and quiet nature of the ruminant. The repose of the magnificent figure is 
filled with the pulse and warmth of actual life. 

Let me, for the sake of comparison, call attention to certain typical qualities of 
the arts of Mesopotamia and Egypt. This will make clear both the power and; the 
PLAi* singularity of the style of Mohenjo-daro. Text Plate AM shows Gilgamesh, the 
PI.A 16 conqueror of the lion, and A 13 an Assyrian king hunting lions. In Mesopota- 
mian art proficiency consisted in the ability to achieve a superiority of design. 

Cf. supra, p. 5. 
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Profiles were emphasized. The reliefs are comparatively low and flat, clinging to 
the background and so rendering (intentionally) a very distinctive projection of 
three-dimensional forms into the hardly rippled surface of an almost two-dimen- 
sional drawing. It was through a rigorous consequentiality in the rendition of 
this two-dimensional view, together with a masterful teduiique, that the superb 
effects were achieved. One cannot say that the ilyle is eillier superior ot inferior 
to that of Mohenjo-daro. The means were as differcTit as the intentions. In 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the Indus Valley, three contrasting presentations of 
life— and specifically of animal life— were carried equally to maturity, virtuosity, 
and perfection. Three conceptions of nature were rendered; three views of 
what is essential and most eloquent in the forms of animals and of human 
beings. 

In Egypt— as already noted— animal sculpture retained a close affinity with the 
hieratic forms of the ancient script. The toimulae developed by the scribes 
painting hieroglyphic figures on the walls of temples became standards for the 
visualizing of the animals themselves, and for the Aendition of other beings as well. 
Mesopotamian art was equally bound, in its .<fcnse of design, to the technique of 
inscribing texts in cuneiform. The chisel of the sculptor, working like that of an 
engraver, was governed by the writing that often accompanies the relief. Thus, 
both in Mesopotamia and in Egypt, relief sculpture and writing constituted, to 
some extent, two branches of a single craft, and the task of the sculptor in the 
round was to create concordant three-dimensional forms. In Text Plate the piAia 
symbolism of expressive profiles and outlines has been brought to a perfection un- 
surpassed. 

Conventionalizing impulses and limitations such as resulted from these two 
highly developed techniques of writing seem never to have touched early Indian 
art. We do not know whence the pictographic script of the Indus civilization 
was derived — whether it was borrowed or belonged to some ancient native 
Indian tradition. There is one fact, however, with respect to alphabets and the art 
of writing in later India that may have some bearing on the argument; namely, 
that India never invented any of her later alphabets but received them all from 
the Near East— from the sphere of the ancient Sumero-Semitic civilizations— 
either directly or through the mediation of Persia. The Brahmans, from the 
time of their entrance into India until long after the opening of the Buddhist era, 
handed down their sacred Vedas orally; and the majority of the Buddhist tradi- 
tions contained in the Pali canon (which go back, in part at least, to the Buddha’s 
lifetime in the fifth century b.c.) were also oral until c. 80 B.C., when they were 
committed to writing by the order of a king of Ceylon (that is to say, by a king 
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outside the bounds of India proper).*® The still more ancient tradition of the 
Jainas found its way into writing even later. And among Brahmans to this 
day the oral authority of the living teacher, the guru who knows by heart the 
whole encyclopedia of his sacred lore, is regarded as superior to that of even 
the most honored manuscripts. The latter count and serve only as additional 
help— like notes jotted to assist the memory— notwithstanding that they are 
looked upon as holy and are revered as the very face of the goddess Vac-Sarasvati, 
the patroness of learning and speech. 

For the history of Indian sculpture it has been a factor of decisive moment that 
in Indian civilization writing, until comparatively late, was used solely for secular 
purposes: business contracts, grants of land, and dedicatory inscriptions assigning 
buildings or objects to some divinity or holy community. Writing was never an 
intrinsic part of the holy revelation and the sacred tradition. Following its intro- 
duction during the final centuries of the first millennium B.C., it remained for a 
very long period a merely practical, technical device, endowed with no character of 
sanctity or higher meaning. And this accounts for the utter freedom with which 
the Indian sculptural tradition could evolve its own forms, producing works of an 
exquisitely refined realism, never stylized to conform to some hieratic script. 

Sculpture in Greek antiquity had to fight to free itself from the wall to which 
it originally clung in the styles inherited by Greece from the ancient Near East, 
and to disengage itself from the block of stone out of which it was carved; but in 
India no such battle seems ever to have been necessary. Abundant freedom, 
buoyant vitality, and a superb realization of plastic values are tellingly evident in 
pi.ssa.ssg the figures of Plates 258 and 259, and particularly so when these works of the 
eighth century a.d. are compared with a specimen of Egyptian art (Text Plate 
pi.Aisa AlSa). A complete absence of stereometric conceptions of proportion permitted 
the Indian artist to visualize and express an ideal of organic life, flowering with a 
gentle yet rich vitality that transformed the austere, stern, and silent matter of 
the stone to something resilient, swinging, full of music and the breath of life— 
much more like blossoms or fruits swelling with sweet juice than like the hard, 
solid matter out of which they were carved. 

Such plastic forms, and the underlying conception of an organism full of sap, 
glowing with life, whose smooth surface swells with gentle energies from within, 
belonged to Indian art from its beginnings in the age of the Indus civilization. 

PI. 3a Plate 3, top left shows the torso of a statuette in red stone, from Harappa. The 
body is represented as a volume modeled throughout by a life-force pressing from 
the interior, without constraint, activating every particle of the surface. The 

Cf. sf/pra, p. 8, Editor's note. 
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figure, indeed, is so full of strength that it appears to be large, though it is 
actually very small, only three and three-quarter inches high. In later Indian art 
this same physical type recurs as a norm for divinities in whom the force of cre- 
ative activity is to be shown; for example, in the yak?as, or local tutelary deities, 
who are the lusty guardians of the treasures of the earth (Text Plates B5 mi 6a). pi. bs. ea 

A fortunate discovery among the remains of Mohenjo-daro was the bronze 
figurine of a dancing girl shown in Plate 3c. The bangles on her arms served pi. * 
by their tinkling to mark the rhythm of her steps. The figure immediately 
reminds one of the deva-ddsis—'‘s\a.\e girls or female servants {dust) of the god 
(<fet»a)’'—who are the dancers in.stitutionally attached to certain Hindu temples. 

For a god’s temple is the earthly copy of his celestial abode, reproducing the 
paradise wherein the pious devotee hopes to share, after death, the beatitude of 
the deity’s presence. A divine corps de ballet— a celestial troupe of damsels serving 
as dancers, singers, and actresses— will be one of the chief entertainments at the 
kingly court; and on earth, in the deity 's temples, their counterparts are the nautch 
or dancing girls, the devadasis. It is apparent that in this little bronze the same 
realism has been achieved as in the modeling of the stone of the male dancer dis- 
cussed above. The statuette is notable particularly for its treatment of the slim 
back and the long legs, and for its alert resiliency and refined force. The body 
of the graceful, slender girl is full of the dynamism of life, the same hidden energy 
welling from within that constitutes one of the most characteristic features of 
classic Indian art. Moreover, there is a provocative tilt to the hip joint that fore- 
shadows a conventional posture highly typical of the later figures, particularly 
those of female divinities. The piece shown in Plates 4I6-4I8, for example, is a pi. tie-tia 
late bronze from southern India, dating from c. 1200 a.d. It represents the con- 
sort of ^iva, the goddess Devi, as Parvatl, the daughter of the Mountain King, 

Himalaya. The resemblance of the form and posture to those of the Indus Valley 
dancing girl suggests a continuity of at least four thousand years for this particular 
ideal of feminine grace. 

The historian has to bear in mind when estimating the probable role of the 
early Indus cities, firstly, that a connection existed with Mesopotamia. In fact 
this connection is what supplied our clue for the dating of the remains. Obviously, 
however, as shown by the comparison of the art styles, the connection was not 
one of cultural identity but a consequence of commercial intercourse. Secondly, 
the cult of the Mother Goddess indicates that the Indus cities were part of a 
widely diffused neolithic culture that extended from the Adriatic to the Far East 
and was focused chiefly in the valleys of the Nile, Euphrate.s, Tigris, Helmand, 
and Indus. Thirdly, the Indus cities harbored a number of basic elements of 
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Indian religion, art, and symbolism that disappear from the historian’s view 
following the arrival of the Aryans, but become visible again the moment stone 
monuments reappear (i.e., in the Maurya Buddhist art of the third to first cen- 
turies B.c,). Furthermore, the same elements became increasingly conspicuous 
when certain aspects of the pre-Aryan religious traditions returned to view in 
Buddhism, Jainism, and later Hinduism. And finally, the best of the figures on the 
Indus seals, as well as the few statuettes preserved to us, are distinguished by a 
feeling for form and a broadness of treatment unequaled in the contemporary 
glyptic arts of the neighboring civilizations of Elam, Mesopotamia, and Egypt. 
These reliefs do not aim at vivid profiles or silhouettes but at a refined illusion of 
three-dimensional reality. The vitality of the tiny organisms, the sense of a 
life-energy welling from within them and swelling to their surfaces, makes 
manifest at an almost incredibly early date one of the most characteristic traits of 
later Indian art. 




THE VEDic Aryan style 


I N STRIKING CONTRAST to the native traditions of India was the religious 
and cultural heritage of the Aryan herdsmen who entered the subcontinent 
with their flocks during the second ni'llennium b.c. to make the Gangetic plain 
their permanent home. Their divinities were not identified with specific localities, 
sacred rivers, mountains, cities, or lakes, like those of the Dravidian aborigines; 
they ruled universally in the bright heavens, in the broadly reaching earth, and in 
the realms between, invisibly, as presiding cosmic presences. Varuna was the 
creator and guardian of the cosmic order; Mitra was the sun-god; Dyaus, the 
covering sky; Prthivi, the broadly stretching earth; Vayu, the wind-god; Agni, 
the god of the sacrificial fire. Such deities, like the seminomadic warrior-herdsmen 
themselves, had no local abodes, no circumscribed sanctuaries in which devotees 
could experience their presences. They were ubiquitous, ruling in general spheres, 
and could be summoned to the sacrificial area and altar only by the priest, the 
Brahman, through his conjurations. The area for a sacrifice could be laid out 
almost anywhere, in any auspicious spot. No sacred images were employed, and 
there were no sacred stones, wells, or trees, no sacred streams or mountains. The 
only indispensable prerequisites for the invocation and worship of the deities were 
the hymns and rites of the great Vedic ceremonials of oblation — those valuable 
formulae that had been handed down from the remote past as the most treasured 
possessions of the Aryan families. 

Whereas in pre-Aryan Indian cults the life-giving waters and the rites centering 
around them are the most conspicuous element, Aryan worship centers around 
the fire of the altar and a sacred intoxicant regarded as the beverage of the gods, 
the holy soma-drink, prepared from !he juice of a sacred plant. Agni, the fire-god, 
is ever-present in the gdrhapatydgni—" the fire {agni) of the owner {pati) of the 
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house (grAa)''--the household fire kindled when the newly married couple estab- 
lishes its own household and thereafter kept alive in daily worship with offerings of 
fuel and melted butter. This lifelong divine companion of the householder is 
“spread out" {yitan^ vaitdna)^ as the term goes, for sacrificial purposes in the serv- 
ice of the various gods; from its flames two other fires are kindled on separate 
altars: ( l ) “the fire of the holy offerings" {dhavaniySgni) , which serves as a gate- 
way and path to the celestial realms, and (2) “the south fire" {dakfindgni) , dedi- 
cated to the demon forces supposed to have their abode in the south, which is a 
door to the sphere of death and destruction. Through these two fire-altars Agni, 
the fire-god, residing on them temporarily in the form of the kindled flames, serves 
as messenger {duta). He bears away the gifts to those gods to whom the various 
formulae and invocations that accompany the sacrifice have assigned them. 
Receiving the offerings— rice cakes, butter, etc. — into his mouth, he soars up on a 
trail of flame and smoke, like a bird, into the lofty unseen sphere where the gods 
abide invisible. And just as a bird feeding its young transports food for them in its 
beak, so does Agni wing to his divine fellows with the offerings in his blazing, 
smoking mouth. He knows them all, and he feeds them, like a bird nourishing its 
young. Whereupon the gods, given strength, accomplish heroic deeds for the 
Aryan householder, protecting him and his community against their enemies 
round about, blazing a way to victories, conquests, and rich booties of cattle and 
gold. 

The priest, the Brahman, knows how to invite and attract into the sacrificial 
area laid out and purified for the occasion of the ceremony the invisible presences 
of the gods. He conjures them with hymns and prayers, invoking them by means 
of the formulae that proved effective for his ancestors. And through the magical 
power bestowed on him by these incantations (mantra), he is able to watch the 
coming of the gods with his spiritual eye. They appear in swiftly moving cars 
drawn by celestial horses, the heavenly counterparts of those great covered 
wagons in which the immigrant Aryans themselves arrived in India for their 
gradual infiltration and conquest of the northern plain. And having come, the 
deities take their places on the seats prepared for them on a litter made of blades 
of a holy grass (kusa). As honored guests, they partake of the holy oblations, and 
when dismissed, depart. 

The Vedic rites by means of which these gods were invoked, worshiped, and 
sent away were extremely rich in formulae, prayers, and incantations, and yet the 
whole complex and elaborate liturgy was handed down orally, through millenni- 
ums, from one generation of born priests (brdhmans) to the next. And the various 
sacred utensils necessary for its numerous oblations — spoons, ladles, pots, etc.— 
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were of an extremely archaic simplicity. They were not poor in ornament— not 
primitive artistically— but completely lacking even in the least hint of ornament. 

To this day, wherever the Vedic sacrificial rites still are practiced in India (for in- 
stance, among the Brahmans of Poona, in the Western Hills, near Bombay), these 
same vary ancient, stem implements still are in use. The complete absence of all 
decorative symbolism contrasts dramatically with the rich adornment usual in In- 
dian ritual objects. Such implements no more pretend to be works of art than do 
those of a modem chemical laboratory. They are designed to serve as tools in the 
magical chemistry of the sacrifice, which coi^ures and controls thi ibrces of the 
cosmos. They express no meaning; they do not hint, through figure and ornament, 
at an idea; they are simply what they are: ladles, spoons, and pots. 

In our Text Plate Bl we see this bare and simple kitchen-battery of the alchemy pi. bi 
of the sacrifice, by which the forces of nature, in the form of divine personalities, 
were manipulated by the Brahman cxmjurors. At the bottom is a ladle (k) with a 
long handle and a narrow channel at its lengthened tip* Thi.s type of implement, 
juhu, was used in the main act of the oblation, called juhati, when the priest poured 
an offering of melted butter into the altar fire to feed the fire-god and through him 
the other deities. The priest, while doing so, intoned the words, juhvd jukomi, 

“1 pour out the offering {juhomi) with the offering-ladle {juhvd).” The ladle is 
comparable to a tongue; juhu therefore is an esoteric, secret substitute-name for 
the “tongue" {jihva), and the formula is to be understood as connoting, simul- 
taneously, “I pour out the offering {juhomi) with my tongue {jihvai).” 

There is a verse in the ^g-veda\ 

imd gird ddityebhah ghftasnuh 
sandd rdjabhyo juhvd juhomi ^ 

“These stanzas of praise, dripping with melted butter, I am pouring out perpetu- 
ally through this offering-ladle, as an offering to the kingly gods of heaven." 

The ladle in the hand of the priest and his tongue uttering the hymns of praise 
are identical, as are likewise the melted butter and the verses of the prayers 
poured out by the priestly tongue for the gods. 

Above the left end of the jtdiu in our picture is a long ladle with a very small 
bowl (c). This so-called sruva served to dip small quantities of melted butter into 
the juhu. To the right of this {d) is a musala, a pestle for husking rice; and the 
little wooden cup at the extreme right (A), the so-called ulukhala, is the mortar in 
which this operation took place. The musala and ulukhala were used, moreover, 
for crushing the stalks of the sacred soma plant, pressing out their juice for the in- 

^^-vedai. 87. I. 
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toxicating divine beverage that is the main offering in sacrifices to Indra. Indra, 
the warlike, heroic king of all the gods, was the heavenly archetype of the Aryan 
feudal noble, the divine model of the conquering and reigning Ksatriya prince and 
king. In the later period his cult declined and all but disappeared when he was 
superseded by the deities of later Hinduism, Vi§nu, l§iva, and the Goddess. But 
in, the Vedic age his cult was supreme— as were his gifts: those of battle-courage 
and victory, goods, and a wealth of cows and horses. 

The double-bowled vessel at the left (6), ihe phatikarana-patray is designed to 
hold the husks separated from the grains of the offered rice, and the daggerlike 
staff {sphya) in the middle of the picture (^) was used for stirring the rice while it 
was being prepared. Right of this sphya is {f) a mekfana, a "mixing stick," to stir 
the sacrificial meals in the vessel and to fish out morsels; and to the right of the 
meksana is (g) a dhrsti , a small fire shovel, that was used to move apart the glow- 
ing coals of the altar fire. 

By the gentle hand of this wooden fire-shovel, as it moves apart the fuel, the 
demonic forces (raksas) are dispelled from the fiery substance and it is turned into 
a benevolent helpful agent. "Thou art the dhrsti” says the priest, as he takes up 
the implement; "support the holy word." Then he prays: "Bum thou the hand 
of the demon; thou art the serpent of the deep." And he pushes two burning 
coals out of the household fire in the westward direction, but in such a way that 
they remain within the fireplace, praying: "Come forth, O Hre-God, strike the 
fire that consumes raw flesh." He flings one of the two coals out of the fireplace, 
northwestward, saying: "Scare away the fire that consumes raw flesh"; and he 
transfers the other southward, to the place in the hearth where the cake-offerings 
are to be baked, with the prayer: "Lead hither the fire that honors the gods." 
Setting down on this coal one of the little bowls intended for the baking of the 
cake-offering, he prays: "Thou art secure; make the earth secure, make the 
length of life secure, make progeny secure, and move the members of the family 
around this arranger of the offering." “ Thus the fire has been transformed from 
something wild into a holy vehicle that will not bum or otherwise harm mankind, 
but gently serve the offering.* 

The wooden vessel (a) at the top of the picture, known as idd-pdtray held the 
offerings of milk and curd, etc., called idd. The one at a slant in the lower right- 
hand comer (y), the pranltd-pranayanay was used to carry holy water. And the 
leaf-shaped vessel in the corresponding position at the left (/), the prdkitra- 

* Apastambairautasutra i. 22. 1-2. W. Caland and Victor Henry, UAgniffoma (Paris, 

* Cf. Willem Caland, tr., Das ^rautasutra des 1906, 2 vols.). 

Apastamba, Vol. l (Gottingen, 1921), p. 42, also, 
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karanaf was for the portion of the offering eaten by the Brahman at the sacrifice. 

All of these utensils have about them the quality of the Stone Age. Th<»re is no 
metal anywhere; they are of wood even where they come in contact with the fire. 
And they are of an impressive simplicity. Made to lend support to the omnipotence 
of the magical priestly syllables, their forms were determined strictly by their 
functions. They are, as it were, imitations, continuations, or amplifications of the 
priestly hand* and tongue. And the homeland of sucit simplicity wus not India, 
but those Central Asian steppes whence the late descendants of the f)Id Stone Age 
hunters poured southward and westward, during the second millennium B.C., not 
only into India, but also into the ancient culture-lands of the Mediterranean; 
Syria, Anatolia, Crete, Egypt, and the semibarbarous peninsulas of Italy and 
Greece. 



IV 


MESOPOTAMIAN PATTERNS 
IN INDIAN ART 


1. Gods Standing on Animals 

I NDIA seems to have been in touch with the neighboring civilizations in the 
West through all periods of her history. Her ancient relationship with Meso- 
potamia and Egypt was the consequence of a seagoing commerce that 
scudded along the southern coasts of Iran and Arabia almost automatically, 
favored by winds that blow, according to season, either eastward or westward. 
Her contacts with the later Persian civilization, which conquered Mesopotamia 
and Egypt in the sixth century B.c. and inherited the main achievements of 
Babylonian science and art, were those of a more immediate commercial, diplo- 
matic, and military neighborliness. And finally, when Alexander broke the 
Persian power and sent Occidental influences, in the form of Hellenism, pouring 
with his armies into Bactria and the Indus area, India's response became manifest 
in a widely influential development, within the conquered provinces, of a Greco- 
Roman style of Buddhist art. 

The French archaeologist C. L. Fabri has sought to estimate the force of 
ancient Mesopotamia in the style and technique of the artists of the Bharhut stupa 
through a comparative study of such details as those of hairdress, ornament, 
and costume.* I shall not repeat his minute analysis. What 1 wish to point to, 
rather, are the more obvious, larger evidences of a broad and fundamental icono- 
graphic influence. 

Figure 1 reproduces a rock carving, dating from about the fourteenth century 
B.C., that was discovered on the wall of a cliff at the great Hittite sanctuary of 

> C. L. Fabri, “Mesopotamian and Early Indian par U Musie Gvimet h ia nimoirt de Raymonde 
Art; Comparisons,’’ ^^tudes d’orientaltsme, publiies Linossier, Vol. I (Paris, lass). 
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Yazilikaya, one mile east of the ancient Hittite capital, near Bogazkoy, in the 
heart of modem Turkey. At the left we see a deity, bearing in his right hand a 
mace and in his left a thunderbolt, girded with a sword, and standing on the 


Fig. 1. Hittite rock relief. Tazilikaya. c. 
XIV century b.c. 


shoulders of two men. He confront.s a goddess, who is poised above a lion. Two 
bulls are visible between them, bounding toward each other. And behind the 
goddess, in her train, are three smaller divinities: a male, poised, like the goddess, 
above a lion, and two females, who appear to be floating above a double-headed 
eagle. Professor Friedrich Hrozny has identified these five stately figures as the 
Hittite weather-god and sun-goddess, with their son, the young vegetation- 
god who annually dies and is resurrected, and their daughter and grandchild.* 

The scene is to be envisioned as taking place far aloft, in the highest mountains; 
for the lions are shown striding majestically from peak to peak. 

Now compare Plate 286^ depicting the Indian goddess Durga on her vahana, pi. ms 
the lion. Vahana, the Sanskrit term for the animals and other beings that appear 
beneath the feet of deities in Indian art, means 'Vehicle” or “mount.” The lion 
was the mount of the Goddess in the Indian as well as in the Mediterranean 
sphere. Apparently the formula of the vahana was adopted early in India for 
divinities of the pre-Aryan tradition. Numerous examples appear or> the pillars 
of the Bharhut stupa, accompanied by inscriptions giving the names of the di- 
vinities; and though not more than a few of these are familiar to us from the 
literary tradition as individual gods, almost all belong to certain well-known types 
that are revered in the popular religion to the present day. 

The figure in Plate S5, right, for example, standing on an elephant, is labeled pi ssb 
“Supavasu Yaksa.” Yaksas, no less than nagas, must have been very popular in 
the pre-Aryan tradition, to judge from the frequency of their occurrence both on 

• See Professor Hrozny’s article on the "Hittites" in the Encyclopatdia 
Bntannica, I4th edition, Vol. II, p. 606. 
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early Buddhist monuments and in later Indian art. Dwelling in the hills and 
mountains, they are the guardians of the precious metals, stones, and jewels in the 
womb of the earth, and so are bestowers of riches and prosperity. Two yak^ 
commonly are represented standing at either side of doors, carved on the door- 
posts, as the guardians of the welfare of the home, and, according to Buddhist 
literary sources, a common feature in the inner yard of the ancient Hindu house- 
hold was the standing figure of a gigantic yaksa as the tutelary god of the house. 
The images of yaksa kings and queens generally show them supported, like the 
god in the relief at Yazilikaya, by vahanas in human form. These are minor 
PI. 33a yaksas acting as their servants. In Plate 33, left, is a female yaksa— a yaksi— sup- 
ported by a male yaksa, kneeling and holding her up with his two arms. 

PI. 33a At the left of Plate 3S is a naga, recognizable as such by the halo of five snake 
heads with expanded hoods. As guardians of the life-giving element of the waters, 
nagas are closely associated with the earthly yaksas. This one is named Cakravaka 
Naga, after an aquatic bird, the ruddy goose, called cakravaka, which is supposed 
to feed on raindrops. Since he is a lord and guardian of the waters, the naga is 
shown standing above a pond full of fish and turtles — a particularly vivid rendition 
of the primitive sense of the juxtaposition of a standing divinity with the charac- 
terizing symbol beneath his feet. Basically, the vehicle denotes the sphere of the 
god's influence: the element or realm in which his power prevails. 

The hosts of the yaksas, guarding the treasures of the earth, are the inmates of a 
realm commanded by a supreme king known in Sanskrit as Kubera. Written 
"Kupiro Yakkho” in the local dialect of Bharhut, the name is inscribed on the 
PI. 34a pillar in Plate S4<j, where the deity is shown supported by a crouching member of 
his company. The usual epithet of this yaksa king is Nara~vdhana, "he whose 
vehicles are men”; for yaksas support him on their backs and draw his chariot. 
The present bearer, humble and devoutly smiling, has bell-shaped ears like those 
of a cow. 

Visnu is usually borne through the sky on the sun-bird Garuda, and when 
recumbent on the waters rests on the cosmic serpent Ananta; ^iva rides the white 
bull Nandi, and Brahma a swan; the Goddess fares to battlefields on her lion; 
while Kubera, as we have just seen, stands on a manlike yak$a, one of his own 
mighty and numerous host. The ancient Mesopotamian hieroglyphic juxtaposition 
of the human form of a god with a symbol denoting his special realm and power 
has thus been altered in India to fit the idea of a deity actually supported by his 
vehicle or carriage. In the examples of Vi§nu recumbent on Ananta and ^iva borne 
by the milk-white bull, it is clear that the vahana is simply an alternate form— 
derived from the animal realm — of the manifestation of the god's divine essence. 
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Comparably, when the goddess Devi rides her lion, the mount not only denotes 
but is itself a manifestation of her warlike wrath, her invincible valor, and so 
presages her ultimate victory over the demon-enemy. The lion is an emanation of 
that disastrous, terrific aspect of the Goddess’s omnipotent presence which, when 
aroused, results inevitably in the annihilation of whatever foe she meets. 

The human aspects of gods, in characteristic attitudes and bearing significant 
ornaments, implements, and weapons, always remain closely associated in Indian 
art with their animal symbols. The vehicle general!} appears at the base, imme- 
diately beneath the standing or seated human form. The bull of 6i\ a and the lion 
of the Goddess are reposing at the foot of their c ommon throne in Plate 387. Such pi. ssr 
symbols are invaluable to the archaeologist, since they are sometimes his sole 
clues to the identity of the gods depicted: not a few of the more common attitudes, 
gestures, and weapons are shared by a number of Indian deities, but the vehicles 
are never interchanged. They are absolutely dependable, therefore, as labels, 
where, as occasionally happens, one would otherwise b** uncertain. 

The Hindu deity represented in the small Cambodian bronze at the top of Plate 
5fi4 is supported by a birdlike winged figure with a human torso— which is an un- pi seta 
mistakable vahana: namely Garuda, Visnu's mount. This bird, “the fair-winged 
one" (suparna), appears in later Indian architecture as the carrier not only of the 
god but even of his temple. As already noted,® the idea responsible for the form of 
a Hindu temple is that of its being an earthly copy, on a reduced scale, of the celes- 
tial paradise of the god concerned. It is a heavenly mansion composed of levels of 
pavilions, terraces, ponds, and gardens, rising above each other as though covering 
on every side the slopes of a celestial mountain. In the monuments of the 
Kastrakuta style at Elura this concept is most evident; for instance, in the ornate 
spire of the rock-hewn sanctuary of J^iva as the Lord of Mount Kailasa ( Plate 
204). Here one sees tiers of pavilions rising above each other and peopled with pi. so* 
gods and other blis.sful celestial inmates. On the uppermost terrace, in a recum- 
bent, peaceful posture, rests diva's bull and vehicle, Nandi, guarding the central 
palace that crowns this representation of diva’s paradise; for the god himself is 
supposed to be residing within the culminating abode. Another version of the 
same basic principle (Plate 554) represents the heavenly realm as freely floating pi. as* 
in upper space. An earthly temple of this type is called a "chariot” {vimdna) and is 
to be thought of as a huge car of infinite dimensions flying in the heavens and mov- 
ing at will — like some vast air liner in the stratosphere, or rather, a whole fleet of 
such liners with the passengers soaring back and forth independently between. 

The vimana is a heavenly car: van of residences for innumerable celestial 

• Supra, pp. 10-11. 
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inmates, all enjoying the presence of the god; and as such the full constellation*** 
comprising the kingly capital in its circumference, with countless buildings, 
towers, and pavilions— may be thought of as supported by the god's vehicle, or 
vahana. This is why on certain of the Vi§nu temples in Cambodia rows of Garudas 
standing erect, with uplifted hands, support the foundations of the whole temple 
Pi. 683 arcii. Plate 583 shows a detail from one of the terraces at Ahkor Thom. These 
buildings, constructed under the Khmer dynasty, served simultaneously as 
a Visnu temple and the fortress of the king, who was supposed to be a living 
incarnation or “descent” {avatar) of the god. Such a king, the manifestation of 
a particle of the deity's divine supramundane totality made flesh, completed with 
his presence the allegory of the temple as the god's heavenly residence on earth. 
For such a king, indeed, it was only fitting that he should reside within and rule 
his Earthly Paradise from a templelike palace that in every detail was a faithful 
copy of the god's supramundane abode. 

In this way a convenient device of ancient Mesopotamian art came to play a 
prominent role in Indian iconography and was applied to all the dominant divinities 
of the pantheon, even where some of the combinations were incongruous and even 
ridiculous; for example, in the case of the huge, pot-bellied, elephant-headed 
Gane^a— the “I^rd (isa) of the Hosts (gana),” who was the son and master-of- 
the-hosts of l§iva and the Goddess— when he was shown sitting on his vahana, 
«. ♦«? the rat (Plate 42ff). Ganesa is known as Vighnesvara, the "Lord (Fh>ara) of 
Obstacles (vighna),” since he is capable of removing any barrier from the path of 
a devotee. He clears the way by pushing aside whatever lies across the road. The 
elephant, therefore, is an appropriate form for him; it can forge ahead even 
through pathless thickets and virgin forests. It can swim rivers, lakes, and other 
bodies of water, and with its great trunk it tears down the branches that block its 
way and even uproots trees. The print of its feet, moreover, is the largest of all 
footprints: where an elephant has trod any smaller animal can follow. That is why 
the doctrine of the Buddha is compared to the footprint of the elephant. The all- 
comprehending wisdom of the Enlightened One, in its circumference, encom- 
passes and transcends all partial, limited forms of knowledge. It is the supreme 
path, conducing to that understanding and omniscience which lies beyond the 
realm of ignorance and illusion. 

But the rat is no less marvelous than the elephant as a finder and maker of the 
way. It has a peculiar talent for entering buildings— homes, larders, and gran- 
aries— and is wonderfully successful in overcoming whatever defenses men can 
put in its path. Ganesa, therefore, as the Lord of Obstacles, combines the animal 
features of the elephant and the rat. His irresistible force, progressing toward and 
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attaining the goal, goes ahead like an elephant through jungle or like a rat into the 
most carefully protected larder. Ganesa is invoked in India at the beginning of 
every sort of enterprise, and at the openings of manuscripts for the safe progress 
and promotion of whatever teachings they may contain. 

The vahana, this ultimately Mesopotamian device, pla^ng an animal under a 
human form to indicate the nature of the divine being or ibree represented, is still 
popular in all civilizations influenced by Indian ideas and works oi art. In Text 
Plate B8 is VirQpak^a, the king of nagas, in the eariiest Buddhist temple of Japan, pi. bs 
at Hdryuji, which dates from the first half of the seventh century a.d. Virupaksa’.s 
Japanese title is K5moku-ten, "the Celestial King Komoku," and he stands on the 
crouching figure of a yaksa in the form of a man. The posture of the elbows and 
back of die supporting figure is exactly that of the vahana of Kupiro Yakkho on 
the Bharhut pillar, which was fashioned in India more than seven centuries before. 

In the sanctuary of Horyuji, K5moku-ten is represented as one of the four 
godly kings who g^ard the quarters of the world, and all four stand on yaksa 
vahanas in the posture of the one here shown. Thb quarter of Komoku-ten 
(Virupak$a) is the west. Zoeho-ten (Virudhaka, the lord of gnomes) is the 
guardian of the south; Jikoku-ten (Dhrtarastra, king of the gandharvas) watches 
the east; and Bishamon-ten (Kubera himself, from whom, undoubtedly, the yaksa 
vehicles of all four have been derived) is the master of the north. These four, ac- 
cording to the pre-Aryan cosmology of India, have theit; domains on the four 
slopes of the quadrangular central mountain of the universe, Mount Sumeru, 
which rises from the mid-point of the surface of the earth (somewhat to the north 
of the Himalayan ranges) as the vertical axis of the egg-shaped cosmos. The 
jeweled slopes of this mountain are peopled by divine beings, among whom are 
the nagas, gnomes, gandharvas, and yaksas, while on the quadrangular summit 
stand the palatial mansions of the great gods, the "deathless ones" (amara). 

This summit is known, therefore, as Amaravatl, "The Town Immortal," and 
it is the capital of Indra, the king of the Hindu pantheon. The mythology of 
Sumeru and Amaravatl was adapted in the early Buddhist stupas to the cele- 
bration of the Buddha: the kings of the quarters, the so-called "Protectors of 
the World" {lokapala), stand guard precisely as in Hindu sanctuaries. In the 
Hindu temples they watch the four entrances; at the four gates of the railings of 
the Buddhist stupas, which likewise open to the quarters, they stand guard_also. 

And wherever the Doctrine of the Buddha went in the Far East these pre-Aryan 
divinities of India followed, together with their hosts. Hence they function to this 
day as naturalized members of the popular pantheons of China, Korea, and Japan. 

Ultimately, the concept of Sumeru and its divine population points back to an 
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extremely archaic age; for it is represented in the tall temple towers, the zig- 
gurats, of ancient Mesopotamia as well as in the pagodas, stupas, and towering 
temples of the modem East. 


2. The Heaven-BirJ and the Earth-Serpent 


Another familiar symbol in Indian art and religion pointing back to ancient 
Mesopotamia, and so reminding us of the enduring connection that must have 
existed between India and its Western neighbors, is that of the antagonism of the 
bird and the serpent. This is a theme familiar equally in Persian art; yet it was not 
from Persia— at least not from Persia alone— that the element entered the Indian 
tradition. For many of the motifs common to India and Persia were borrowed 
from a common source, in the main independently; and this accounts both for the 
partial similarities and for the considerable differences that are apparent the 
moment any homologous portions of the two traditions are compared. Before 
and during the Maurya period, from the sixth to the third centuries b.c., there 
was a direct influence from Persia upon India; but the intercourse between the 
two regions dates from a period long antecedent to the rise of the Persian empire. 
Indeed, it now seems clear that the extent of the earlier exchange was consider- 
able: Babylonian merchants voyaged to India; Indian vessels visited the shores of 
the Persian Gulf and even penetrated to the mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
It was the matter of only a few weeks' voyage, along the coast of Makran, to move 
from one of these spheres of civilization to the other. 

During that period (from the ninth to the seventh centuries b.c.) the architec- 
tural and sculptural achievements of the Mesopotamian world seem to have been 
in advance of those of India. Small objects of art, as well as important patterns and 
motifs, must have been continually arriving through commercial channels and 
impressing their forms on Indian artifacts. In the early Buddhist legends of the 
Jatakas— which, in their stories of the Buddha's earlier existences, reshaped much 
older, pre- Buddhistic materials— there is a yam that tells of a company of mer- 
chants sailing from Babylon (called “Baveru") and returning to their Mesopo- 
tamian homeland with numerous articles of Indian export, including a precious 
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bird, the peacock, whose first home was India/ Also, there was an early Indian 
alphabet, the so-called Brahml script, which originated, c. B60 RC., from a 
Phoenician model that arrived by way of Mesopotamia as a result of maritime 
commerce between the great metropolis of Babylon and the western Indian ports. 

The votive stones of Text Plate Bs, under a holy tree in Anekal, Mysore, in the 
central part of the Deccan (Middle India), must have some connection with this 
ancient trade in objects from Mesopotamia. Mysore is in the center of die Dra- 
vidian region. Such stones are known as nagokals and are set up as votive tablets 
to snake-divinities by women desiring children. The slabs can be seen in groups 
in temple courtyards, at the entrances of villages and towns, near potrds (the 
waters of which are supposed to be populated by nagas), or under trpgs (which 
from immemorial times have been ass(x:iated with the worship of serpents, 
since trees indicate that there is water in the ground). When their reliefs have 
been carved, the nagakals are placed for a period of six months in some pond, to 
become imbued with the life-force of tlie watery elemeiv^ and then are consecrated 
with a ritual and with sacred formulae {mantras) y aiicr which they are set up 
beneath two trees, a pippala and a iiumba. These are often found together, and are 
looked upon as a married couple. The nagas, whose blessing is being invoked, 
are supposed to dwell among the roots. 

The reliefs, it will be observed, are various. Some represent a serpent-queen 
with a human body but a serpent tail instead of legs, the head being protected by a 
shield composed of a number of snake heads with expanded hoods. This is the 
South Indian serpent mother, Mudama (compare Plate 436). She folds her arms 
above her breasts and carries in them two serpent children. Other stones show a 
many-headed serpent with expanded hoods, while in others a pair of serpents ap- 
pears, twined in amorous embrace, and with heads facing: a motif familiar from 
Mesopotamian art and of particular interest in the present context, since it is not 
likely that in two closely neighboring civilizations such a striking pattern would 
have been independently developed. 

The motif appears at an extremely early date in Mesopotamia, on a celebrated 
religious piece that is now in the collection of the Louvre at Paris: the sacri- 
ficial goblet of King Gudea of Lagash, a Mesopotamian monarch of the Sumerian 
period, c. 2600 B.c. It is possible that the pattern was early introduced into India 
and there preserved in the conservative local traditions of Middle and South 
Indian folklore. King Gudea's goblet shows the entwined snakes, but also a 
fabulous beast provided with wings, walking erect on eagle’s claws and with lion’s 

* JStaka SSS. 
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front paws (Figure 2). This is an early version of the same divinity that was to 
evolve iti India into Garuda, the “fair-feathered one" {supar^a), the golden- 
winged bird who is now the vehicle of Vifpu. On the goblet this birdlike being, 
belonging to the sky and firmament, is associated with the entwined snakes who 
denote the life-giving, fertilizing element of the terrestrial waters; and precisely 
the same association is general in the mythology of India, where Garuda, the 


Fig. 2. The Gobkt of King Gudea. Sumer, c. 2600 B.c: 


sun-bird, is constantly giving battle to the nagas, who represent the waters, the 
PL 498 rivulets, and the springs welling from the ground. Plate 498 is the tomb portrait 
of a Javanese king in the guise of the god Vi§nu on his vehicle, Garuda. We see 
the great sun-bird in a triumphant attitude above two gigantic snakes and tread- 
ing down their bodies. The heavenly bird, dwelling in the air, and the serpent, 
living in the interior of Mother Earth, are old-time antagonists, perennial en- 
emies. Their unremitting conflict is an allegory of the fierce impact of the sun 
in the subtropical zone on the life-sap of the vegetal and animal realms, parching 
the soil, swallowing and annihilating the waters wherever they appear on the 
surface of the earth. The two are linked by virtue of their mutually compensatory 
characters. The heavens blaze with the relentless, desiccating energy of the glow- 
ing sun, while the earth, from within, yields the boons of the moisture of life. 

F'ather Heaven {dyaus pitar in India; Zeus pater ^ Juppiter in the West) and 
Mother Earth (the goddess discussed supra, pp. 21-22) were complementary 
mythological figures known to all the early Indo-European peoples and conse- 
quently familiar to the Aryan immigrants into India. They were symbolically 
associated with the roles of the two sexes, both in their functioning as cosmological 
principles and in their traditional relationships to the social order. The king of 
birds, the eagle, ruling the ethereal realm and symbolizing the sun and the un- 
fettered far-flying celestial bodies, stood for Father Heaven; whereas the serpent, 
winding on the ground like a river, dwelling within the earth and coming forth like 
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a fountain, represented fW>ni immemorial times the mysterious productive 
energies of Mother Earth. IThe serpent typifies those powers in the hidden 
recesses of the ground that keep the nourishing waters of life r^reshed; and it is 
regarded, therefore, as the guardian of the fertilizing element as well as of the 
other treasures that rest within the womb of the earth, the metals and the precious 
stones. 

Earth, the primordial life-mother, nourishes all her cre?tures with the substances 
of her bosom, yet also devours them. She is the conunon grave. And between the 
crises of birth and death she holds to herself the life that she has Drought forth, 
denying to it the unbound freedom of the celestial readies. She is comHquently 
malignant as well as benign. She is by nature opposed to the infinitudes' of heaven 
— the free sway of the unbound spirit, disentangled from the fetters of life's 
earthly sources, which rises like an eagle into the blazing azure. Heaveii and earth, 
the sovereign spirit and the tenacious, vigorous life-force, are opposed principles, 
and their opposition is symbolized in the dualism of eagle and snake. The former 
typifies the immortality of the spiritual principle freed ft om the bondages of earth, 
flying into the stainless, translucent ether, to enter a timeless sphere of divine 
eternal being beyond the stars, while the latter is an animal that is supposed to be 
particularly tenacious of life. The serpent rejuvenates itself by sloughing its skin 
and so represents the perennial recrudescence of vital energy in the sphere of 
living matter. 

The symbolic animals on the Sumerian chalice— the entwined serpents and the 
great bird with a crown, bearing a staff' or spear- migrated at an early period 
westward into Greece as well as eastward into Indian for we read in the Iliud that 
an eagle, soaring above the Greek heroes and bearing in its claws a bleeding snake, 
was interpreted as an auspicious omen by the soothsaying priest Kalchas, who 
regarded it as an augury of the victory over Troy; the conquest of the female 
principle of Asia by the paternal heavenly order of the Greeks. The female 
principle, in the person of the goddess Aphrodite, had enticed Helen to break the 
moral bounds of the paternal order, to forsake her Achaean husband and to choose, 
immorally, a mate of her own. Ihis ancient Asiatic ideal of feminine freedom, to 
which Helen had yielded in her flight to Troy and which in defiance of the claims 
of her European lord-husband was now being defended by the Trojan relatives 
of her lover Paris, would be overpowered — so declared the omen of the sun-bird— 
by the male force of the paternal order of manly Greece. In the iconography of 
Hinduism the same aggressive solar attitude as that which gave heart to the 
Homeric host is traditionally associated with the symbolism of the bird. 

The sei^ent-eagle symbol is possessed of a vitality beyond the ages. In modem 
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literature it recurs in the prophetic prose poem of an outstanding nineteenth** 
century philologist-philosopher (who may have borrowed it from Homer), 
namely in Nietzsche's Thus Spake Zarathustra. In this work the author's alter 
ego and hero, Zarathustra, has two boon companions who share his mountain 
solitude. They are projections or embodiments of aspects of his own genius; 
''The proudest and the shrewdest among animals," an eagle and a snake. The 
symbol has thus come down to us full of force. And yet it is probably more ancient 
even than the document through which we first become aware of it —this golden, 
Sumerian, sacramental chalice, which is more than four and a half thousand years 
old. 

'The combat between the solar bird and the terrestrial snake is in India ex- 
plained by an old myth belonging to the later Vedic tradition. The text in which it 
occurs is a kind of ballad in dialogue called the "Chapter of the Fair-Winged 
Bird" {svparMdhyaya) } This work is a kind of appendix or added chapter to the 
ancient tradition of the Brahmans, yet contains ideas concerning heaven and earth 
that are far from orthodox and were derived, apparently, from an old pre-Aryan 
stock of mythical lore. Instead of the Indo-European Father Heaven (Dyaus pitar, 
Zeus pater, Juppiter), we find a feminine personification of heaven and meet with 
an old god-creator completely unknown to the Vedic Aryans, the tortoise-man 
Ka^yapa. Whenever this mythical tortoise {kaiyapa, kurma) is encountered, 
one can be certain that an extremely old stratification of symbolical teaching 
has been touched. In India the tortoise-man has two wives, Vinata, Heaven, and 
Kadru, the Earth. He is an archaic manifestation of the "Lord of All Creatures" 
{prajapati)f who procreated the universe and its beings. In the later Hindu 
tradition the form of the tortoise became one of the main manifestations of Visnu, 
as the second of his seven (or sometimes ten) avatars. 

Now the wives of the tortoise-man conceived by him and gave birth (not 
inappropriately) to a number of eggs. Kadru laid a multitude and out of them all 
came snakes, snakes of every variety and in countless number— a proud progeny 
indeed. But Vinata could lay only three, and for a long time nothing whatsoever 
appeared from any one of them. Jealous of the more fortunate rival, whom she had 
always disliked and who now was boasting, Vinata, impatient to discover what 
she herself had produced, broke the shell of one of her productions. The being 
inside was still unfinished. Out gushed lightning— and disappeared in the 
sky. She had given birth to celestial light. However, since the light was premature 
it remained in its most shapeless and transitory form, namely that of the lightning. 

• Another and later rendering of the same story appears in that epical encyclope- 
dia of mythical and heroic tales, the MahSbharata ( 1. 16). 
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Cautioned by this experience, Vinata, the heavenly wife, controlled her im- 
patience for a while, but presently could support the strain no lonjBfer and so broke 
another egg. A luminous being appeared who was almost ready; a radiant youth 
with gracious body; but his feet were not yet formed; he could stand but not walk. 

For, according to one of the Hindu theories of embryology^ an organism develops 
from the head to the feet: first the cranium, then the torso, then the legs, from the 
hips downward, and lastly the feet. I'he mother’s im}>atience had interrupted her 
second son's development shortly before its conclusion, and the youth cursed her 
He would never be able to stride across the sky, but would only rise, stand, and 
then vanish where he stood; and this was a fate of which he complained, ^’is name 
was the Aruna, “The Reddish One," and he became the male embodiir ent of the 
dawn. 

This masculine dawn is in manifest contrast to the usujl Indo-European con- 
ception of dawn as a goddess. In the Vedas the feminine ^’awn is U$as, among the 
Greeks Eos, and in the myths of Rome Aurora. The male conception must go back 
to some pre^Aryan Indian stratum. Since Aruna cannot walk, and because he goes 
before the rising of the sun, he is represented generally as the sun-god's charioteer, 
driving a great car drawn by seven horses (Plate 373). He rides in the manner pt.373 
of the Hindu charioteer, just behind the horses but in front of the body of the 
carriage, sitting on the beam, and in comparison with the colossal sun-god is a 
tiny figure. In Indian art, whenever his form is carefully modeled in such a way as 
to show every detail, the legs can always be seen to lack feet and ankles. 

Vinata, thoroughly chastened by her second misadventure, allowed her third 
egg to mature until, after five hundred years, it burst of itself. Out soared the 
golden-feathered Garuda, the only member of the family fully developed and 
perfectly formed. As a consequence of the curse of Aruna, however, the mother had 
incurred the miserable fate of becoming a slave both of her rival Kadru, Mother 
Earth, and of Kadru 's numerous progeny, the serpents. Garuda, therefore, rescued 
her in a glorious conquest of his cousins, setting her free; and as a continuation of 
his mother's hatred and jealousy, which he inherited, he has been pursuing snakes 
to this day and will do so forever, with a relentless enmity that suggests the 
blazing ferocity of the Indian sun swallowing and annihilating the waters of the 
earth wherever they appear. 

The entwined snakes on the chalice of King Gudea of Lagash are an emblem of 
the Mesopotamian deity of healing, Ningishzida. The device migrated in the 
course of time to Greece, where it became attached to the god of medicine, 
Asklepios, and to this day throughout the Western world such snakes are a symbol 
of the medical profession. The griffinlike divine bird opposed to the serpents on 
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the Sumerian cup is represented on cylindrical seals from the Babylonian culture 
sphere as an enemy of this serpent-god of healing. In Figure 3 the deity in the cen- 
ter resembles a personage that occasionally occurs in India in the art of the Jainaa 
PLBsb (Text Plate B2, lower left). In ancient Mesopotamian iconography— as already 
established in the Sumerian period— it was usual to affix a god's attributes to his 



shoulders. In Figure 4 the sun-god, who was worshiped as the tutelary divinity of 
the local dynasty in the Mesopotamian town of Sippara,has rays issuing from his 
shoulders, and in Figure 5 the god £a (known also as Enki), lord of the earth 
and of the terrestrial waters, sits on his throne facing a bird-shaped semihuman 
monster, and has streams of water pouring over his shoulders. Apparently 
these streams and the pair of snakes connote precisely the same beneficent 
force of the life-giving, watery element. The peculiar bird-man or bird-demon on 
the seal, moreover, walking on his bird's legs and claws with downcast wings and 
wearing a feathery cloak, seems to be held captive by two attendants of the seated 


Fig. 4. Sumerian seal. c. 8800 B.c. 

god before whose throne he stands. The attendants resemble their master in 
dress and headgear and in the shape of their beards; the bird-monster, on the other 
hand, suggests some delinquent brought before a judge. Here we have the 
bird-divinity before the serpent. Furthermore, we have only to substitute for the 
rivers issuing from the god's shoulders a pair of snakes, and the figure becomes a 
prototype of the Jaina form just noted. 

Parivanatha, the Jaina saint in question, is the twenty-third in the long iseries 
of the Jaina saviors or “Makers of the River Crossing'' {tirthankaras), and is 
commonly represented either with a halo of serpent hoods or with a snake emerg- 
pi. B3b,e ing from each shoulder (Text Plate B2). In the figure at the left the snakes are 
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somewhat mutilated but still unmistakably recognizable. Ihis being is not a 
mythical but a historical personality, who died c. 772 B.c.® He was one of that long 
line of Jaina saviors and teachers who, throughout the millenniums, have renewed 
the Jaina doctrine by attaining enlightenment, omniscience, and release from the 
bondage of transmigration. He was the one immediately preceding Vardhamana 
Mahavira, a historical contemporary and rival of the Buddha, who lived at the 
close of the sixth century b.c.’ 

Now since these Jaina TIrthahkaras are all ab.sf tuiely perfect, they resemble 
each other as closely as so many bubbles. Having purged them- tlves of every 


Fig. 5. Akkadian seal. c. asoo b.c. 


fault and of all the physical consequences of spiritual imperfection, they exhibit no 
diminishment or disfigurement of the ideal human physique and physiognomy; 
cleansed of the subtle germs, or seeds, that originate in earlier acts and make for 
individual biography (the so-called karmic matter, which, according to the Jaina 
view, is the determining factor in the shaping of the individual), they are all 
exactly the same. It would therefore be impossible to tell one of their images from 
another were it not for the characterizing signs attached to them, which denote 
some distinctive detail in the particular life or legend. Likewise in Buddhist 
iconography, the Buddhas of the various world periods and spheres of the uni- 
verse are distinguished by their gestures, ornaments, and emblems. 

Plate 389 shows ^l§abhanatha, the first of the twenty-four Jaina TIrthahkaras. pi. saa 
The tiny figure of a recumbent bull tells who he is; for the meaning of his name, 
Rsabhanatha, is “Lord {natha) Bull {fsabha).” 

Thus both Jaina iconography and Buddhist adhered to the main tendency of the 
general Indian tradition, which, following the Mesopotamian, distinguished the 
various manifestations of its saints or divinities by symbols, either carried in their 
hands or distributed, one way or another, round about. And in the case of ParSva- 
natha we may also have this additional Mesopotamian trait of the symbol rising 
from the savior’s shoulders. 

• Cf. Zimmer, Philosophies of India (Hew York and London, 196l), pp. ISI-SO*. 

» lb., pp. «I7-4«7. 
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3 . 


The Serpent and the Savior 


Til E M OST ancient images of Par^vanatha that we possess were produced by the 
school of Mathura in North India, which flourished from the first to third centuries 
A.D. An example is represented in the figure, already noted, at the lower right of 
PL Bac Text Plate B2. A saint of this kind is said to be "clad in space” {digamhara) — 
"whose garment {ambara) is space {dig)’* — ior the monks of the older, so-called 
Digambara sect of the Jainas wore no clothes, their nakedness being an expression 
of complete isolation from every caste and order of society. Since in India each 
caste is marked by a particular costume or dress, the holy man's nudity was an 
emphatic statement of detachment from and utter indifference to all human values 
and possessions. In the present case, the snake shield that surrounds the head like a 
halo lets us know who this naked Jaina is. The cross-legged posture of the medi- 
tating yogi, as well as the absence of ornament— jewels, necklaces, armlets, or 
even loin cloth — indicates that he is not a naga-king, while the hood (which 
would otherwise denote a naga) announces that he is Parsvanatha. 

It is fairly certain that this particular pattern for the representation of Par^va- 
natha was evolved from the well-known naga-type already current and popular 
in the early Buddhist art of the era b.c. and familiar to us from the railing figures 
PI. ssa, ib of the stupa of Bharhut (Plate 3S, left), as well as from Mohenjo-daro (Plate lb). 

Hindu artist-craftsmen seem to have made use of this extremely common type 
, of popular pre-Aryan divinity to fill the new demand for images of the Jaina 
savior Parivanatha that arose when the heretical sect increased in popular- 
pi .»*7 ity.* Plate 247 is another rendition of the same llrthahkara, showing a snake 
shield crowning the head with the body of the snake descending along the savior’s 
back. The choice of the naga form by the image makers was justified by a curious 
legend describing a dramatic episode in ParsvanStha’s life, which occurred im- 
mediately before he attained his final spiritual goal of supreme "isolation” 
{kaivalya), the Jaina ideal of absolute enlightenment, omniscience, and detach- 
ment from the bondages of the world. 

Like the legends of the Buddhas, those of the Jaina saviors follow a canonical 
pattern of standard episodes and crises. Each candidate for saviorship, during the 
lives just preceding his final existence under the laws of rebirth, practices self- 

• Cf. ib., pp. 206-217. 
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renunciRtion and detachmfint from all secular aims. He obeys meticulously the 
supreme Jaina commandment of ahithsa, non-injury, non-killing, not even hurting 
the smallest living being. Thoughout his progress towaid the goal his steps are 
dogged, however, by a kind of shadow of his own light, a sinist#*r, l>lack, and evil 
counterplayer to his purity, whom he is forced to encounter in each incarnation. 
This opponent behaves in a manner precisely contrary to that of the savior, com- 
mitting acts of cruelty against living beings and particularly against the future 
TIrthahkara himself, even murdering him, again and again. The savior forgives, 
never retaliates, and as a reward for his model conduct is reborn (following each 
earthly incarnation) in various paradises, among the gods, whereas the adversary 
sinks into one or another of those horrible hells or purgatories in which doers of 
evil attme for their wickedness by enduring indescribable tortures for eons. The 
savior, following each celestial episode, is reborn on earth, and meets again his 
unregenerate, though frightfully punished, adversai y, who, in keeping with the 
same biographical rhythm, has emerged from his late^jt quarter of hell in a human, 
a beastly, or a demonic garb. The future savior thuv, progresses in the practice of 
forbearance, patience, supreme indifference and compassion, while his fierce 
antagonist shows in every lifetime new accomplishrne>\ts of iniquity. Rancor and 
frightening malevolence flash forth from him at the mere sight of his virtuous 
antithesis each time the two ways cross, aroused anew by some dim or sudden 
remembrance of earlier encounters and made even fiercer than before by the 
increment of hatred gained in the intervening millenniums of pain. 

Now when the saintly being who was to become Par^vanatha entered upon his 
final incarnation, he was born as an impeccably virtuous prince. When still a 
youth he renounced the world and took the vows of the Jaina monk, practiced 
fasts and contemplation in the wilderness, and was often absorbed completely in 
meditation. His increasing sanctity, at the very verge of absolute perfection, 
produced a marvelous influence around him. Throughout the forest a reign of 
peace descended. Lions and other ferocious animals behaved in a manner contrary 
to their nature and frolicked with the fawns. And yet, against the ancient enemy 
the magical influence of Parsvanatha’s stainless character had no effect. While the 
savior one day was standing like a pillar in the typical erect attitude of the Jaina 
ascetic, the chariot of a demigod named Saihvara, flying through the air, was 
abruptly stopped above him: for not even a deity can cut through the power-field of 
an ascetic of Par^vanatha's stature when the saint is perfectly absorbed in medita- 
tion. The god in the celestial car had clairvoyant knowledge, and so knew that the 
blockage was due to the radiations of a great solitary. Then suddenly a strange 
additional realization flashed in his mind, and he understood that this was the one 
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whom he had killed in previous lives, time and time again; for Samvara, the deity 
in the chariot, a brilliant but demonic minor god, was none other than the peren- 
nial rival.* 

Filled with sudden wrath and supported by the powers that he now possessed 
as a god, the terrible counterplayer conjured up a howling and thick darkness. A 
futaous cyclone roared; strong trees went to pieces; clouds emitted torrents; the 
earth was rent with a din of thunder; peaks and high cliffs crumbled to dust. The 
entire world, it seemed, was being enveloped in destruction. The demon by this 
fierce act, which brought terror, pain, and death to many beings, hoped to shake 
the concentration of his enemy, frighten him, and thus compel him to abandon his 
steadfast discipline in an effort to save his bodily frame and transient ego. from 
annihilation. Such a favoring of the transitory personality would have undone all 
the benefits of the holy man’s long career and would have caused an immediate 
relapse from the great goal of ascetic detachment. However, though the whole 
world was about to shatter, Par^vanatha never moved, and Samvara, perceiving 
this, became still further enraged. He assumed the most horrible aspect possible— 
that of Mara, the god of death — and in this guise approached. His mouth vomiting 
fire, his visage black, and with a garland of human heads about his neck,** he 
rushed upon Par^vanatha shouting furiously, “Kill him! Kill him!” Nevertheless, 
the meditating saint was unmoved. 

At this instant the subterranean abode of the giant serpent-king Oharanendra, 
“King of the Earth," whose function it was to support the earth,“ began to 
tremble, and he understood clairvoyantly that dangers threatened Parivanatha. 
It so happened that the being who was now Sariivara, in one of his earlier, merely 
human incarnations, had killed this serpent and his wife out of cruelty and rash- 
ness, they having been at that time merely a pair of happily wedded earthly 
snakes. For according to the Jaina conception of the law of rebirth and trans- 
migration, the roles and masks of all the gods and demons in the universe are 
enacted and bodied forth, in turn, by each life-monad in the course of its progress 
toward perfection. As a consequence of good and evil deeds, individuals pass from 
role to role, through many lives, and so appear now as this god or demon, now 
as that: the roles remaining constant, but the life-monads inhabiting or enacting 
them continually changing.’® At the time of the former crisis, when all had been 
merely earthly beings, Parsvanatha, then a gentle prince, had attempted tb save 

* Samvara means literally who hides, coverSp ing death and destruction, 
conceals, shuts up or closes; he who compresses, That is to say, the cosmic serpent ^a; cf. sir« 

suppresses, or opposes.'^ pra, pp. ld-13. 

These are the usual attributes of Indian gods ^ See Pkiloiophies oj India, pp. 848-£79. 
and demons in their wrathful aspect, when threaten- 
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the snake and his wife; and so the serpent-king Dharanendra now addressed his 
glorious consort, who was for the present playing the role of the goddess LaksmI. 
“That compassionate lord,” said he, “who once tried to save our lives, and when 
we were dying comforted us, is in danger. To his sweet teachings at the moment 
of our death we owe our present divine and royal splendor.” Tiie mighty couple 
thereupon came up from the netherworld and made their obeisance before 
meditating ssfint. In the roaring night, rain and hail were fiercety descending. 
The serpent king and queen placed themselves at either hand of Panivanatha, 
covering his head by opening their hoods. And no drop of water thereafter 
reached his body. The cosmic serpentvs, furtlicrmore, were so prodigious and 
frightening to behold that Saihvara took flight at the sight of them and the storm 
dispersed. 

This was the final trial in the long history of Par^vanatha’s progress through 
many lifetimes to perfection. He had survived the erdoal unshaken and so had 
become a jina, a "Victor,” a tirthankara, “One #ho has made the crossing 
through the torrent of rebirth.” In commemoration, he is represented as pro- 
tected with a serpent hood. 

Or we may consider the problem the other way rcJij^nd; for it is possible that 
this legend of the protection of the savior by the serpents arose to explain why 
Parsvanatha's images are made this way, the real origin of the motif having been 
the lack of imagination of the artist-craftsmen, who simply based their concept 
of a Jaina savior on the model of the naga, which, from time immemorial, had 
been a popular form of household patron among the non-Aryan population. The 
naga is a being of superhuman potency, immediately above the rank of men, 
endowed with superior skill and wisdom. He can assume human form at will, but 
when he sleeps becomes again a serpent. In the Buddhist “Canon of the Rules of 
Monastic Life” {Vinaya PitakaY* there is an amusing tale of a certain naga, 
eager to become a follower of the Buddha, who joined the Order and lived there- 
after as one of the monks. No one suspected him until a brother monk, assigned 
temporarily to the same shelter, returned from his begging tour in the nearby 
village and discovered in his hut not his fellow monk but a gigantic snake— its 
coils filled the room and its tail was dangling out the door. The monk stood in 
amazement, then reported his experience to the Buddha. And that is why the 
Enlightened One made it a rule that all candidates for admission to his Order 
should be asked — among other matters— if they are real human beings or nagas in 
manly guise. 

More than one Hindu dynasty han plumed itself on the fact that its kingly ances- 

>• MahSvagga 1. 69. (Sacred Booka of the East, Vol. XIII, pp. «IT-«19.) 
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tor was the consort of a naga-princess: such girls are supposed to be extremely 
charming, superior to human damsels. Furthermore, diere is a later form of the 
Buddhist doctrine, the teaching of the philosopher NagSrjuna (which is at variance 
with the Buddhist tradition of the pre-Christian era but in the later period super- 
seded the older orthodoxy in great domains of the Buddhist world): it derives its 
validity and authority from a legend to the effect that the Buddha could not reveal 
the full gospel to his human contemporaries because it would have frightened 
them, and so confided it to the nagas; from them Nagarjuna, six centuries later, 
acquired it, for the benefit of the human race.** 

Nagas being what they are— superhuman in wisdom, yet close to man— it is 
not surprising that they should have been utilized as models for the Indian con- 
ception of the superman: the enlightened savior, omniscient and victorious, who has 
sloughed off human bondage. Par^vanatha is not the only savior whose iconog- 
raphy has been thus influenced; for in Buddhist art and legend we find a situation 
almost precisely parallel to that of the Jaina Tirthahkara’s final trial and vic- 
tory. 

In Plate 32a, below, which shows a relief from Bharhut dating from the period 
B.C., the Buddha's superhuman, even supergodly essence, present in the midst of 
his community, is represented by a throne surmounted by the kingly parasol of 
spiritual world-dominion, but the Buddha himself is invisible. Evim though his 
form does not appear in the relief, it is obvious that he is present because of the 
devout attitudes of his followers in their enraptured state of blissful devotion 
(bhakti); also because of the prints of his feet, marked with the holy symbol of 
the wheel. This wheel symbol (cakra) is derived from the wheel of the sun, which 
in its daily course illumines and rules the earth; the wheel of the Buddhist doctrine, 
set in motion by the Buddha with his first sermon in the Deer Park at Benares, 
also illumines and rules the earth. The wheel is symbolical of the universality 
of the spiritual dominion of the Enlightened One. His gospel, addressed to all, 
without restriction of birth, caste, race, or country, was preached for the salvation 
of every creature caught in the round of rebirth {samsdra), whether god or animal, 
demon or tortured being in hell, woman or man. 

Since he himself had transcended the phenomenal world, the Enlightened One 
was never depicted in the reliefs on the early stupas. As already observed,** his 
presence was denoted by signs, not exhibited anthropomorphically, and this 
manner of representation continued to be utilized in Buddhist art for at least four 
hundred years, down to the second century A.D., when it still played a conspicuous 
role in the reliefs of the stupa at Amaravati, in the Deccan. Plate 87 is an Amara- 

Cf. Philosophies of India, pp. 5liH524. Supra, p. 6. 
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vatl relief showing enthusiastic worshipers: human beings kneeling on the ground 
and celestials flying above. And once again the symbol of the wheel -- here on the 
footprints of the Enlightened One— represents his spiritual essence and denotes 
the holy presence. 

Another symbol of the essence of the Buddha in the midst of his comnpunity is 
the sacred Bo Tree under which he strove for and gained enlightenment. The 
“seat of the enlightenment" {bodhtmanda) is a natural focus of Buddhist worship; 
for it marks the climax of the Bodhisattva’s career and his attainment of the goal 
of his agelong “march toward enlightenment” (bodkicarya). Sacred tree- have 
been worshiped in India from primordial times. Since ^akyamuni cast off forever 
the garb of his bodily frame and passed to his utter and final extincVion {pari- 
riirvS^), however, they have been a.ssociated .specifically with the idea of Buddha- 
hood. In Plate 32, top right, another relief from Bharhut, we see the Buddhist 
community worshiping the holy tree under which a predecessor of the historical 
Buddha was supposed to have gained illumination in an earlier period of the world, 
the Buddha Vi^vabhu (“All-Being,” "Universally Being”), who was third in the 
series of the Buddhas— the historical ^akyamuni having been the seventh. 

Still another symbol of Buddhahood is the stupa, ^^hich is a sanctuary either 
containing some relic or simply standing as a memorial to the Enlightened One's 
nirvaria. Its form is a common motif on the votive reliefs that cover the surfaces 
of the actual stupas. Plates SiS, top left, and 97 show two such reliefs from the re- 
mains of Amaravati. Both represent the worship of a stupa by groups of nagas. 
In the tondo of Plate 95 naga-kings and their folk are shown assembled in the 
subterranean world of the nagas, paying obeisance to a relic of the Buddha en- 
closed in a small stupa set on a throne surmounted by a canopy. Three gigantic 
serpent-kings standing behind the throne are clearly identifiable by their halos of 
expanded hoods. The male attendants behind them form a semi-circle while the 
women are gathered in the foreground and on either side. In Plate 97 the snake- 
kings, in human garb, with huge snake shields behind their heads, stand at 
either side, paying homage to the sanctuary; their wives kneel at their feet in 
rapt attitudes of adoration. Other male nagas with human bodies and snake shields 
float above, in the upper corners. Snakes serve as guardians around the cylin- 
drical lower part of the monument, while others, stretching their bodies all over 
the surface of the bubble-shaped upper portion, protect its entire hemispherical 
surface. 

“He who [like the sun^ has gone to rest,” we read in the Sutta Nipata, “is 
comparable to nothing whatsoever. The notions through which his essence might 
be expressed are simply not to be found. All ideas are nothing, as bearing upon 


PL m 
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him; hence all modes of speech are, with respect to him, unavailing." *• Likewise, 
all picturing of such a being is unavailing; for it would misrepresent his very 
essence if he were to be shown under the guise of some creature subject to the law 
of karma and thus implicated in the round of rebirths. By virtue of his supra- 
normal, miraculous powers the Buddha can assume any body at will, but he is not 
confined in any known or conceivable form. Hence in early Buddhist monuments 
the Buddha is never represented among other beings, whether gods or men, 
animals or trees. These wear their bodies and characteristic features as rewards 
and punishments for good and evil deeds in former existences. The Buddha, on the 
other hand, has freed himself from the law of mortal compensation {karma): he 
has become “nothing at all" (akincana). No appearance— either of any earthly 
or of any superhuman being— pertains to him any more. He is simply not repre- 
sentable through a visual form. 

And yet, during the first three centuries A.D., images of the Buddha came into 
being at two centers of Buddhist art. At Gandhara (in the northwestern border- 
land, which was ruled by Greek generals from the period of Alexander the Great 
to the collapse of the Hellenistic empire in the first century a.d.) a Hellenistic 
Buddha type was developed during the second century a.d.,” which subsequently 
pi.ea had enormous influence on Buddhist iconography throughout Asia (Plate 62); 
the idea of the halo seems to have been due, largely, to the influ^ce of this 
Hellenistic center. And at the same period a vigorous native school was flourish- 
ing at Mathura, in Northern India proper, producing images not only of the 
Buddha but also of Parsvanatha, the Jaina savior with the naga shield. The Buddha 
PI. 71 type created in this productive center (Plate 7i) is rather independent of that 
of Gandhara, which was based on a Greco-Roman tradition. Its most striking 
feature is derived from the ancient mythological heritage of India, namely the 
naga. And here again, as in the image of Parsvanatha, there is an unmistakable 
vestige of the serpent form. ITie Buddha's shoulders and head are surrounded 
by a halo, resembling that of the Gandhara Buddhas, except that here the cir- 
cumference reveals an ornamentation of semicircular laps, which correspond ex- 
actly to the tips of the expanded snake hoods that form the shield of a naga. 
In this halo of the Buddha they have been flattened and reduced to a merely orna- 
mental rim; nevertheless their resemblance to the more meaningful symbol of 
the serpent hoods is clear. And so here again we have evidence of the use of the 

Sutta Nipdta 6 . 7. 8. Northweatem India during the second and third 

It is to be noted that the period of the Gan* centuries a.d. were the Mongoloid Yuch-chi, the 
dhara monuments does not coincide with that of the so-called Kudinas. Cf. supra, p. 73, also infra, 
political supremacy of the Greek generals, but p. sss. 
follows it by about a century. The ruling race in 
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ancient and popular pattern of the naga as model for the human savior endowed 
with superhuman wisdom. 

It is certainly striking, and perhaps significant, that among the monuments of 
Mathura there are scarcely any figures of a Buddha provided with a halo, whether 
seated or standing, that do not have this ornamental rim; suggesting a series of 
flattened snake hoods. In fact, the ring of semictrcles and the distinctive reddish 
sandstone oiit of which these images were carved are the two signs that jx)int 
unmistakably to MathurS. Nowhere else does the rim of flattened naga hoods 
appear, neither in the Gandhara monuments nor in those of the subsequent Gupta 
period. And yet, just as in the legend of Par^vanatha, so also in that of the Buddha, 
there is an episode that warrants this representation of him sheltered by the hoods 
of a many-headed snake-king. The episode in question does not precede the climax 
of the Buddha's career, like the comparable event in the history of Par^vanatha, 
but occurs shortly following; nevertheless it is equally a sign of his attainment of 
enlightenment (bodhi) and demonstrates the extisKtioM (nirvana) within him 
of the fire of desire. 

In the earliest record that has come down tc us of the events immediately 
subsequent to the enlightenment of the Buddha — tha^^ is to say, in the orthodox 
Pali canon of the Buddhists of Ceylon we arc told that after he had attained 
illumination beneath the Bo Tree, on the bank of the river Nairanjana, near a 
village called Urubilva, the Enlightened One remained seven days without 
stirring from his cross-legged posture, absorbed in a continuous experience of the 
bliss brought upon him by his release from bondage. Again and again, as he sat 
there, he reviewed the concatenation of causes through which birth, life, suffering, 
old age, and death are linked to the power of ignorance, which casts its spell over 
all living beings. And after seven days he rose; but he did not go far away. He 
placed himself beneath a nearby tree, known as the “Tree of the Goatherd,” 
where he returned to his meditation. And after another seven days he rose again; 
but again did not go far. He placed himself under a third tree, which is called the 
“Tree of Mucalinda,” because of the great naga, Mucalinda, who lived beneath it 
in a vast hollow among the roots. 

The Buddha sat there seven days, cross-legged, in the posture of meditation, 
absorbed in the renewed experience of the bliss of release. And during this spell 
an untimely thunderstorm arose, against the natural cycle of the seasons. A great 
rain poured down and there came with it a freezing gale and terrible darkness. But 
the mighty serpent-king, Mucalinda, came forth from his subterranean dwelling, 
and with his coils he surrounded seven times the body of the Buddha; he spread 

w Vinaya Pitdka: Mahivagga l. 1-S. 
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his giant snake hood above the head of the Buddha, in the manner of an umbrella; 
and after the seven days, when the sky had cleared, the naga Mucalinda relaxed 
his coils, and assuming the guise of a gentle youth approached the Buddha and 
paid him worship. 

I know of no image from the Indian mainland in which this episode is repre> 
sented; however, in the Buddhist art of Siam and Cambodia it is one of the most 
PI. 5SS common themes. Plate 559 is a masterpiece of the type, now in the Mus6e Albert 
Sarraut, of Pnompenh. Serpent symbolism seems to have been highly developed 
among the Khmers even before their conversion to Buddhism, and since Khmer 
government and art played a paramount role in the early history of Siam, be- 
fore the close of the thirteenth century a.d., this circumstance may account 
for the popularity of the so-called Mucalinda Buddha in both traditions. It is 
a magnificent conception of the savior. The meditating Buddha, seated on a 
giant snake which forms his throne, is surrounded by the serpent’s shield of ex- 
panded hoods. The composition cannot have developed directly from the Bud- 
dhas of Mathura, where the traits of the naga were reduced to a mere ornament, 
and yet one cannot but suspect that it had its prototype somewhere on the Indian 
mainland. The bliss of absorption in the inner experience of enlightenment, ex- 
tinction, and release from bondage is expressed in these Khmer figures with a 
P1.6S7 degree of perfection that cannot be surpassed (Plate 557). A perfect, serenely 
aloof spirituality is blended masterfully with a subtle, dreamy, sensual grace. 
Indeed, in such ma.sterpieces of Cambodian art Buddhist ideals are represented 
at their best.” 

The classical Sanskrit version of the Buddha legend in the early centuries a.d. 
( representing a later period of Buddhist thought than the Pali canon, cited above ) 
was the Lalitavistara, “The Display of the Phenomenal Mirage of the Buddha’s 
Apparition amidst the Phenomenal Mirage of the Surrounding Universe.’’ The 
legend, as the title indicates, was here conceived in the docetic spirit characteristic 
of the later Buddhist philosophies of the Mahayana schools. The protection of the 
savior by the serpent-king is described in this text in the following way. 

"The weather being very bad and there having gathered an unseasonable 
storm, the naga-king Mucalinda came forth from his habitation, wound seven 
coils around the body of the Enlightened One, and protected him with his hood, 
thinking: ‘Let no cold winds reach the body of the Enlightened One.' Whereupon 
naga-kings came in great number from the east and wound seven coils around the 
body of the Enlightened One. At the conclusion of the week, when they perceived 


Pi ISS, l!7 


>• Compare the images of Visnu in Plates 123 and 137. 
*“ Cf. supra, p. 8, Editor’s note. 
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that the bad weather had passed, the naga*kings unwrapped their coils from around 
the body of the Enlightened One and, after paying obeisance to hia feet, with 
bowed heads, and after walking around him thrice, with their right sides turned 
to him, they went back to their various dwellings. And the naga-king Mucalinda, 
likewise, paid obeisance to the feet of the Tathagata, with bowed head, walked 
around him thrice, and returned to his dwellii^.” •* 

Apparently, the episode of the savior protected by a <jnake that winds about his 
body and spreads its hoods over his head was an archaic motif intrinsic to the 
legends of Indian saviors in the fifth century b.c. In Jainism it was woven into the 
biography of the holy superman as an important feature at the very crisis of his 
long march to fulfillment through cleansing asceticism, compassion, aMd detach- 
ment, marking the final trial before his attainment of the goal. But in the Buddha 
legend, though the motif is present, it has lost its weight; for it has been shifted 
to a position of minor significance, where it has received a new meaning. What it 
now denotes is that the forces of nature appreciated tiie unique value of the savior, 
protected him, and paid him worship, before he div.iosed himself to mankind and 
began his career as the teacher of gods and men. The episode follows immediately 
upon a curious scene that took place while the Buddha v still fresh with the marvel 
of his enlightenment— was meditating beneath the Tree of the Goatherd. For a 
Brahman had walked past at that holy time, who, because of the traditional 
haughtiness of Brahmans and their proverbial spiritual pride, had failed to realize 
that he was in the presence of his superior; in fact, one superior even to the gods 
whom the Brahmans served with their rites and strove to control with their Vedic 
magic. The haughty Brahman, proud and ignorant, had addressed the Buddha 
disrespectfully. But the forces of nature, as personified in the nagas, instantly 
recognized their lord and savior, and so proved themselves superior to the usual, 
ignorantly, self-congratulated human being. 

I shall not try to decide whether these Jaina and Buddhist legends of the serpent 
episode were invented because the early Parsvanatha and Buddha images of the 
Mathura school had been derived from the popular pattern of the images of the 
naga-kings and so required an explanation of some kind. To Western scholars, 
unfamiliar with the naga except in so far as it appears in archaeological remains, 
such an explanation might seem plausible; for it appears to account for something 
that to us is a puzzle, namely, the association of naga features with a human 
savior. I doubt, however, whether this could ever have puzzled Indians enough to 

*' Lalitavistara 44. (In Sanskrit, cd. by S. Lef- N. J. Krom, The Life of the Buddha on the Stupa of 
mann, Vol. 1, Halle, 1904, pp. 379 - 980 . Tr. in BirJlbu4ur according to the Lalitavistara Text, The 

Hague^ 1926, p. 112.) 
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have required the invention of an explanatory legend; for there is evidence that 
the motif is of great age. A seal-cylinder in the Pierpont Morgan Libraiy, New 
York, from ancient Mesopotamia, dating c. 2000 B.c., shows precisely the pat- 
tern that figures in both the Jaina legend of PariSvanatha encircled by the snake- 
king Dhara^endra and his wife, and the Buddhist legend of the piety of Mucalinda. 
It is the figure of a standing god, in human form, whose body is encircled by two 
snakes rising and spreading their heads above his shoulders ( Figure 6) . The scene 
could easily pass as an illustration of the Jaina legend of Par^vanatha encircled by 


Fig. 6. Babylonian seal. c. 2000 b.c. 



the pair of serpents, both protecting him by their expanded hoods. Indeed, this 
may be an extremely early clue to the motif of the two serpents springing from 
Parsvanatha’s shoulders. On the other hand, however, in the Khmer examples of 
the Mucalinda Buddha, the details more closely resemble an Indian naga; the 
savior seated on the coils of the serpent is protected by the shield of hoods rising 
from behind his head. 

The ancient symbol of a human figure encircled by a snake has survived, also, 
in the art of the Near East. Having descended through the ages, it reappears in 
the complex symbolism of the syncretistic period of the Gnosis, in the first cen- 
turies A.D.; for example, in a semi-Egyptian image generally called Atarga- 
pi.At&> tis (Text Plate Aw), and in other quite similar figures supposed to represent 
Aion (“Time") as the supreme cosmogonic and world-supporting principle. 

Here we are confronted with a basic fact in the history of religious Symbols— 
and of symbols in general, as expressed in the traditional motifs of art. They are 
endowed with an almost incredible life-force; they outlive eras and the declines of 
civilizations. New generations are fascinated by them and they migrate to distant 
regions— from Mesopotamia, for example, to Cambodia. Ignoring silently the 
lapse of time, they can remain alive fr^^ the third millennium B.c. to the second 
millennium a.d. For they are like receptacles, ever ready to receive and to hold 
the essence of a new meaning. Differing generations and far-separated cultures 
pour into them the contents of their hearts and imaginations. Whatever spiritual 
energies may be in need of adequate manifestations in the visible realm can find 
in them a tangible, meaningful pattern. They lend themselves willingly to the 
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service of the most divergent functions, and so knit together* in a wondrous 
repetition, the whole adventure of man. 

As an example: in Cambodia there was an idea that the princes were incarna- 
tions of the highest divinities. Sparks of the infinite, supfamundane essence had 
become incarnate in them, so that they were living gods <mI earth. This seemingly 
audacious belief w^s fundamentally consistent with what Hinduism teaches con- 
cerning every living being; namely, that the life-snark, the inner self {atman), 
the imperishable spirit dwelling within each, is identical with the highest cosmic 
Self {brahman) even though a long path of purification and yoga practice must 
be traversed before anyone can realize this supreme truth. Likewise., in the 
Mahayana form of the Buddhi.st doctrine it is taught that Buddhahood — sheer 
enlightenment and world-redeeming wisdom— forms the basis of all phenomenal 
appearance and so of every living being. All of us— all things— are Buddhas 
fundamentally, capable of supreme enlightenment irt blisstful self-extinction. All 
are intended to be world-redeeming saviors and teachers of the true doctriTie, even 
though, unaware of this supreme truth, we persist In ignoring the transcendental 
essence of our being and mistake both ourselves and others for what we appear to 
be in our phenomenal forms and transitory individual careers. 

Hence the portrait statues of princes are fashioned in Cambodia in the attitudes 
and with the features of the highest gods; for example, Plate 523 is a Cambodian pi. ssa 
prince portrayed as ^iva. In the same spirit, certain images of the Buddha seated 
on the serpent-king Mucalinda were likenesses of kingly human beings. Plate 
561 is such a portrait. This we can know by the royal headdress and by the pi. set 
features and expression of the face. The true Buddha head is bare, covered only 
with ringlets of hair (Plate 560) and surmounted by a peculiar swelling, the Pi.seo 
usnl§a, which is one of the thirty-two traditional “great marks" {mahd-laksam) 
of the Buddhist superman-savior. Sometimes on the usnisa there is represented 
a small image of the transcendent Spiritual Buddha from whom the historical 
savior is an emanation: the supramundane source whence his phenomenal appear- 
ance proceeds. But never does the Buddha wear a kingly crown. The figure of 
Plate 561y therefore, is a prince in princely headdress, though seated in the pi. set 
attitude of the Buddha protected by the serpent-king. In this posture he repre- 
sents a truly stunning democratization of the archaic, Mesopotamian pattern 
of the Ai6n— a democratization which is the very essence of the basic doctrine 
of the Mahayana: “All things are Buddha-things." 
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1. A Pre-Maurya Mother Goddess 

1 ITTLE remains, in the way of ruins, from the period between the close of the 
Indus era and the rise of the art of the Maurya dynasty in the third centuiyr 
^ B.C. A small plaque of remarkable quality, gold repoussd, with a female 
figure, is supposed to be about the earliest extant art-object from the Aryan feudal 
PI. Baa age (Text Plate Bs, upper left). It was unearthed in what apparently are burial 
mounds of the eighth or seventh centuries b.c., at Lauriya-Nandangarh, and is 
usually interpreted as an image of the mother goddess in her aspect as Mother 
Earth, the protecting divinity into whose care the occupant of the tomb was en- 
trusted. Bloch interprets her as a Vedic earth goddess.^ However, she is more 
probably the old neolithic mother goddess, who was to return to the fore very 
conspicuously in later Hinduism when the ideas of the conquered pre-Aryan civili- 
zation came again to the surface of Indian thought and life. The figure is a proto- 
type of later yaksi forms and has relatives in Mesopotamian art. Her sex is 
emphasized and she is naked, save for an ornamental girdle ( a single row of beads, 
from hip to hip) and a triple decoration on her lower arm. She has gigantic ear- 
rings, of archaic character, and her hands make an eloquent gesture. (Such ges- 
tures, mudraSt survived into the latest periods of Indian art as conventional devices 
of expression, becoming, in the later times, exquisitely complex.) Further archaic 
traits to be noted are the rigid symmetry and the lack of joints and proportions. 
The face, however, is expressive and fine, hardly primitive, while the handling of 
the hair is supple and even virtuosic. Executed carefully and arranged in a {Peculiar 
way, the hair is parted in the middle, with a lock hanging down in front. The sensi- 
tive features bear a benign smile, corresponding to the gesture of the arms and 

> I'h. Bloch, "Excavations at Lauriya,” Archaeological Survey of India, Annual 

Report, 1906-1807. 
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hands, which are open and extended, as if to receive and welcome a guest. On the 
whole, the head is on a much higher artistic level than the body, which is treated 
more as a hieroglyph or symbol, and yet the form shows a fine and pleasant model- 
ing, its details exhibiting for the first time in the history of Indian art those traits 
that were later to constitute the classic ideal of Hindu feminine beauty; fully 
rounded breasts nestling close together, an eii^mel) nairow waist, and large, 
very heavy hips. According to the Hindu poets, a worran's breasts should be like 
great pots and her waist narrow, like that of a wasp or a bee: one sliould be able 
(according to the hyperbolic, fanciful expression) to enclose the waist with the 
two hands. The large hips denote maternity, fertility, and the breasts the bounty 
of life. 

As characteristics of the mother goddess— she who has brought forth and is 
continually nourishing all the living creatures of the universe— these contours are 
of an extremely archaic lineage, and they have been treated in this comparatively 
recent production of the eighth or seventh century B.c. with a remarkably .*efined 
realism that insists on a gracefulness and gentlcneoar of detail. To appreciate the 
expressivity and to realize to what extent the archetypal image has already become 
individualized in this little amulet, we have only to Kpk, on the one hand, back 
to the prehistoric models from which the figure was derived and, on the other 
hand, forward to the classical art that it foreshadowed in its ideal of woman's 
form and function, as well as in its distinctive aesthetic style. In a brief survey, 
therefore, we shall now trace the rise and transformation of the Indian ideal of 
feminine beauty through the various periods and province.s of Indian art. 


2. Paleolithic Moth er Goddesses 


Looking backward we discover, in the first place, that the figure unearthed in 
Laufiya-Nandangaph is the younger sister of the goddesses of Mohenjo-daro 
(Text Plate J8) and a younger cousin of the Mesopotamian Ishtar-Astarte- 
Venus (Text Plate AlO).* Still further back an even more ancient ancestry ap- 
pears, however, in the mother goddesses of the late paleolithic age, which are best 
represented in a series of statuettes from the Aurignacian period (c. 40,000- 
20,000 B.c.) unearthed in southern and central Europe. Text Plate A9a shows an 


Pl.M 
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* Cf. SUprUf pp. 
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amazingly abstract figurine of reindeer horn, from the Garonne Valley in southern 
France, whose most recent kindred appear in certain works of the modem abstract 
schools. Such a purely symbolic style emphasizes the features of fertility and ma- 
ternity as epitomizing the idea of the universal mother. It is an idealistic art, 
through and through — though its results, for our modem feeling, may appear at 
^rst sight to be slightly grotesque, puzzling, or even indecent. The idealizations 
can be misunderstood as examples of a kind of exaggerated naturalism, giving 
evidence of a gross and burly sensuality, whereas actually their aim was symbolic 
representation. Consider the celebrated "Venus of Willendorf," from the Austrian 
Pi J9b, c Danube valley, and the figure from Menton, both shown in Text Plate Aab and c. 

This paleolithic pattern of feminine beauty can still be clearly felt, not only in 
piM the much later neolithic images of the mother goddess (Text Plate As), but also 
Pi aa in the still more recent figures of early Buddhist art (Plate 33). Indeed, in India 
it has never quite disappeared either from art or from life. 


3. Indian ideals of Feminine Beauty 


The primitive canon of beauty represented in the paleolithic and neolithic 
mother goddesses persists throughout the history of Indian art. Nevertheless 
there are periods in which it is largely overcome and temporarily abandoned. At 
such times one observes the rise and development in India of a second ideal of 
womanly beauty: one that can be regarded as an everlasting contribution of the 
Hindu spirit to the treasury of the fair visions of tlie ages. 

Among the reliefs of the stupa at Bharhut are portraits of the donors who 
contributed to the lavish decoration of this early Buddhist shrine. In the central 
Pi aeb panel of Plate 36 a married couple stands in an attitude of enraptured devotion 
(bhakti), paying homage to the monument and to die relic contained within its 
dome. The husband, professing his faith, makes a gesture with the left hand, rais- 
ing it to his breast, while his wife lifts a flower (presumably a lotus) in hers, 
intending to throw it at the stupa. Worshiping a holy sanctuary or image or the per- 
son of a living saint by tossing flowers was a gesture characteristic of pre-Aryan 
rites. It is still a prominent feature in the form of worship known as puja, which is 
to be distinguished from the fire-offering, yajna, of the Aryans. For whereas fire 
was the focus of the Vedic rituals of the Brahmans, it played no part in pre- Aryan 
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ceremonial. This offerings of puja, which came back into style in |he Buddhistic and 
medieval periods and constitute the basic form of modem Hindu worship, consist 
of flowers, rice, water, oil, and milk, scattered or poured on the sacred object. In a 
Tantric text of the medieval period we read: "One should ffever approach a deity, 
image, or sanctuary, unless bearing flowers in one's hands." • In contrast, the 
much more elaborate Vedic yajna required that an offering (Aosui) should be con- 
sumed in a holy Are. Cakes, drinks, and melted bulter were cast into the blazing 
mouth of the fire-god Agni, who on his column of flame and smoke then carried 
them to the deities above.* The Bharhut relief, though carved in stone, is executed 
in the technique of a wood carving, with a simple, vigorous design. And though 
realistic in appearance, it insist on the traditional ideal in the contours of the 
woman: she has fully rounded, heavy breasts, broad hips, and a particularly nar- 
row waist. 

Another panel of the same sculpted pillar (the lower left) shows a group of 
celestial musicians and dancers at the heavenly court of the gods. Four, with a little 
girl, are in dancing postures, while eight, seated hi a semicircle at the left, furnish 
the music. Of the latter, four play a type of harp with seven strings, one beats time 
with cymbals, and the others sing. The four dancers are mythical personages and 
their names are inscribed on the railing below: Mi^rake^T, Subhadra, Padmavati, 
and Alambusa. Such heavenly damsels, known as apsarases, constitute a kind of 
heavenly corps de ballet and are the mistresses of those who in reward for pious 
conduct and meritorious deeds during their earthly lives have been reborn among 
the gods, according to the law of karma, to enjoy for a time the pleasant fruits of 
virtue. It will be noted that in spite of the animated gestures of this relief, the 
bodies conform to the traditional pattern of Indian beauty, with their slim waists, 
full breasts, and heavy hips. 

The popular goddesses that appear everywhere on the gate-pillars and railings 
of the Bharhut stupa likewise accord with this ancient ideal of the feminine form. 
Plate 33 shows, at the right, "The yak?I beautiful to be looked upon" {sudarsand 
yak§i), poised on a so-called makara, an aquatic monster, while in the center is a 
dryad or tree-goddess {yfk^akd)^ representing the life-force and fertility of trees, 
standing on an elephant, which represents the life-bestowing force of the waters 
in the clouds and on the earth. The dryad has entwined the trunk of her tree with 
her left arm and leg while clasping a bough with the right hand. In the figure in 

• Editor’s note: Tantric as distinct from Vedic been revealed by Siva as the proper scripture for 
Hinduism developed during the medieval period the Kali Yuga, the present age of the world. Cf. 
and is supported by an independent body of texts, Zimmer, Philosophies of India (New York and 

known as the dfgamaSf which are supposed to have London, I95l), pp. 560 ff. 

^ Cf. supra, pp. 37-41. 
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PL Mb Plate 54, standing on a iish-tailed horse and executii^ the same ritual gesture,* 
the archaic pattern of the feminine ideal is even more obvious than in the others, 
who with their somewhat taller statures already foreshadow the gradual emancipa* 
tion of the feminine form from the symbolistic ancient mold. 

A number of donor-portraits appear in the Buddhist cave-temples and mon- 
a^to'ies of the Western Hills around Bombay, dating from the first centuries a.o. 

PL at Plate 81 is from the sanctuary at Karli. The princely donor is of an athletic 
frame, his wife of the same metal, and both ar6 depicted, like the donors at 
Bharhut, gazing in attitudes of rapture at the holy monument. However, the 
woman’s body does not quite conform to the canonical symbolic pattern. She is 
of a slightly later period than the Bharhut goddesses, and there is already evident 
the personal expressivity of an actual, living female, conforming only approxi- 
mately to the inherited ideal. The earlier static repose of a kind of diagram of 
typical contours has given place to a figure executed with a vigorous realism, full 
of life. The art tradition, that is to say, has been opened to the possibilities of new 
conceptions of beauty through yielding to a bold realism inclined to depict what is 
actually found in the world in the way of womanly forms. One can foresee a 
gradual transformation of the ideal of feminine beauty in Indian art, under the in- 
fluence of the actual types of Indian life. 

PL as In the donor-portraits of Plate 85, from the almost contemporary Buddhist 
sanctuary at Kanherl, a visible step forward has been taken in the direction of a 
bold yet refined realism. The conventional pattern, which had converted the 
feminine body into a somewhat bizarre diagram— stressing lush rotundity and 
weight in the hips and breasts against a sophisticated slimness of the waist — has 
yielded to a candid rendition of human beings, in which due attention is accorded 
to physical traits that the two sexes share. Moreover, instead of the stiffness of a 
posed portrait, we here recognize the alert poise of a moment of expectation and 
impending action. For these sturdy bodies, stirring with life, holding flowers in 
their raised hands, have been caught, as it were, on the point of fulfilling a long- 
awaited act of devotion. They are about to toss their “handful of flowers" 
{puspdnjali) toward the invisible presence of the Enlightened One, which has 
been made manifest to them in tlie symbols of their sanctuary. 

There can be no question but that these young princes and their wives were 
familiar with the popular Buddhist fables of their time, which told how, some few 
centuries earlier, when the Buddha was yet alive and wandering through India as 

*Cf. injra, pp. 80-81. The name of the damsel on the elephant is Cfllakoln 
Devata; that of the one on the horse Yakfi Candra. 
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an itinerant teacher, begging alms and gliding men toward ^ilighteninent, he 
was often greeted, when he entered a town, with flowers thrown on the road be- 
fore his feet. And they must also have been familiar with the legolidary miracle— 
recounted in the same old tales— of the Buddha's acceptsdice of a gift of flowers; 
how, by his magic, he had made the lotus blosscans thrown at him grow and 
expand until they were as big as wheels, and the wheels then floated in mid-air 
above his head, forming a sort of canopy or paratol The purpose of the miracle 
had been to suggest how beautiful and really etoriderful the reward would be for 
an enthusiastic— even though materially slight— gesture of worship and gift- 
bestowal. The Buddha, in this legend, recognized and accepted the devotion of 
persons whom he had never seen before and whom, in the course of his aimless 
pilgrimage, he would perhaps never see again; proving to them, by a graceful 
miracle, that they had recognized in him his true and unique character, which 
many others had failed to perceive. Furthermore, by their act, they had shown 
themselves to be of his own spiritual kindred; they had surrendered themselves, 
honoring him as the archetype of what they themselves would be in a future in- 
carnation, following long careers, through many lives, of the practice of those 
highest virtues that are, simultaneously, prerequisites of and vehicles to enlighten- 
ment. According to the legend, the people, stirred by the miraculous gesture of 
the Buddha, bowed before his feet and took the solemn vow {pranidhana) of 
striving to become his like in some life to come. And the Enlightened One, be- 
holding their fervor, made the solemn prophecy {vydkarana)^ based on his 
clairvoyant intuition, that in ages to come they would indeed, like himself, all 
truly be Enlightened Ones. Furthermore, he declared that in their present state 
they had already embarked on the “march toward enlightenment” {hodhicarya) , 
They were Bodhisattvas, “capable of enlightenment,” “endowed with the quality 
essential for becoming enlightened.” 

The solemn vow of Bodhisattvaship {pranidhana) is what is depicted in the 
luminous countenances of this relief; and this attitude of self-dedication and pious 
delight in the donors of the shrine is meant to inspire the pilgrim coming from afar 
to begin here his own march toward the goal. For, according to the mature 
doctrine of the Buddhism of the “Great Vehicle” {mahdydna) , the proper aim of 
man is not nirv^a, personal fulfillment through sanctity and extinction— as it is 
in the doctrine of the “Little Vehicle” {hinaydna) — hut Buddhahood, universal 
saviorship, the imitation of the Enlightened One himself. We are all to become 
Buddhas. And the career proper to the attainment of this unconditioned, unim- 
peded state is not necessarily, oi^ even preferably, that of entering the Order and 
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becoming a monk, but rather that of practicing amidst the temptations, troubles, 
and turmoil of secular life the paramount virtues of devotion, self-sacrifice, and 
compassion. 

During the centuries when there is no living Buddha in the world, Buddhist 
rites of devotion are directed to Buddhist stOpas and monasteries, which are the 
memorials of the Enlightened One's career, and these are decorated with images 
tending to elevate the mind to the virtues and attainments of the Way. The 
donors and their wives are therefore depicted in the model attitudes of the ele- 
mentary yet supreme virtue leading to Buddhahood—the virtue of granting gifts, 
giving possessions away as a gesture of self-renunciation and for the realization 
of the purely phenomenal character of all earthly goods. Other sculptured reliefs 
in the sanctuary depict the deities of the popular religion dedicating themselves to 
the worship of the Buddha. Still others render instructive episodes from the 
Buddha's career. 

Decorating the north gate of the Great Stupa at Sand is a series of reliefs on 
the large middle panel of the lower architrave illustrating the so-called Vessantara- 
pi.7 jataka (Plate 7).* This tells how the Buddha, in his next to last incarnation, 
when he was a king named Vessantara, practiced the virtue of ddna-pdramita, “the 
perfection of giving.” In the picture the legend begins at the right. King Ves- 
santara, having learned that a neighboring kingdom was suffering from drought, 
gave away the white elephant whose presence in his royal stable guaranteed to his 
own country abundant rain.^ His people, exasperated by such lack of concern for 
their own welfare, banished him, and in the relief we see him departing. This 
crisis parallels that of the Great Departure in his final incarnation as the Buddha, 
and, like the latter, is but the first of a series of trials. In the relief, Vessantara is 
seen with his family, about to enter the wilderness that lies beyond the boundaries 
of his inherited kingdom. 

The next step in his career of giving was taken when he turned over his horses 
and carriages to a group of Brahmans who asked for them (for Brahmans live on 
the liberality of princes and the ridi), and with his family continued the journey 
into the dangerous wilderness afoot. Certain princes then came to plead with him 
to spare himself these hardships, but the noble little family had no fear; they pro- 
ceeded to a hermitage deep in the jungle. The fable is continued on the verso of 
PI. IS the architrave (Plate 12). To the right, at the end of the volute, the prince, 

® Jataka 547. The Pali word vessantara corre- attract the clouds of heaven; it is a valuable acces- 
sponds to the Sanskrit viivantara^ "he who tran- aory, therefore, to the fertility of the land. Cf. 
scends or conquers everything." Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and 

’The elephant, and particularly the white ele- Civilization (New York and London, 1946), pp, 
phant, is a kind of cloud on earth, which tends to 109-109. 
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with his wife and children, is in the wilderness. At the right edge of the middle 
panel is a hut prepared by the king of the gods, Sakka (Indra), as the place for 
the further trials. To the left and further down. King Vessantara is giving his chil- 
dren to an old BrShman named Jujaka, while their'distresa^ mother is being held 
at a distance. Such an act*— such an absolute lack of begj^r-reiiistance— certainly 
carries the virtue of giving beyond the usual concK^t osf propriety, llic idea, how- 
ever, is that the Bodhisattva, the candidate for dtur supreme state of Buddhahood, 
must be without any sense whatsoever of ago: when asked for something, no 
matter what, he simply lets it go without an instant of hesitation.” In this way he 
both makes manifest and experiences the consequences of an attitude that is the 
vary nucleus of enlightenment, and so prepares himself to become the Buddha in 
his next birth. In the illustration of the scene, an archer sent by those solicitous 
princes who had sought to dissuade the. Bodhisattva from his exile aims an arrow 
at the cruel Brahman Jujaka; but at the lower edge of the relief we see the old 
fellow driving the children away into slavery. Still farther to the left, Vessantara 
gives away his wife. But in the end the gods, satisfied by his demonstration of 
egolessness and the perfection of his bestowal of gifts, restore to him his wife and 
children. At the left end of the volute we see the latter in the palace of their grand- 
parents. 

Thus, in the life that he lived immediately before his incarnation as the Buddha, 
the noble savior of the universe prepared himself for his superhuman role by 
transcending, literally, the most elementary feelings — and even virtues — of human 
life. His perfection of self-renunciation through giving away everything that was 
near and dear to him — his kingdom, children, wife (and, in many of the other 
Jatakas, life and body) —carried to fulfillment that human virtue of bestowing 
gifts which the royal donors of the stupas themselves were exhibiting, much more 
simply, in their patronage of the sacred buildings and, still more simply but none 
the less effectively, in their symbolic tossing of flowers in the lovely, profoundly 
spiritual rite of puja. By giving things away one becomes free of the common 
tendency to cling to oneself and to objects; one begins to realize that these phe- 
nomenal things are fundamentally void of meaning and substance. 

But to return to the history of the female form: the contrast of the extremely 
slender mid-portion of the woman's body with the richness and exuberance of 
the masses above and below — the great breasts and the fully rounded thighs, 
which latter, according to the Indian poets, should resemble, in their roundness, 
firmness, and resiliency, the trunk of an elephant— has had for the Hindu mind a 

• For a discussion of this Perfection in Generosity, see Philosophies of India^ 

pp. 534-562. 
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never-ending fascination. On the east gate at Sanci hangs the dryad (vfkfoid) 
PI. ig shown in Plate 15, exhibiting the features that India has always cherished 
in the female; and yet in this tree-goddess the earlier abstractness of a mere 
hieroglyph indicating fertility, maternity, and an abundance of vegetal and animal 
life has been overcome. A vigorous dynamism pervades the form; the body swells 
With a living force; and through the rendition of this motion from within there has 
been gained a new plasticity. The limbs have been welded into a unity, suffused 
by a gentle yet powerful circulation that visibly throbs in every part. And whereas 
in the earlier period the female form had been constructed by an adding together 
of the several parts regarded as most significant, with a stress on characterizing 
details, here— as in some of the donor-couples of the Western cave-temples— the 
body was visualized as a unit of life. In contrast, however, to the donors, who 
stand erect and motionless under the thrill of a pious rapture, this tree-nymph 
stirs with a perpetual pulsing, as though she personified the gently surging life-sap 
within the tree, which rises aldng the stem and expands into the crown to which 
she holds. She is full-blooded, and yet has the musical grace of a nimble dancing 
girl. 

The dynamism that welds bodies into organic units pulsing with their own life 
became one of the main themes and realizations of the Buddhist art of Amaravati, 
in the first centuries a.d. A new virtuosity was there attained in the rendition of 
the human figure— and preferably the feminine figure— in all sorts of sensitive, 
pi. 9 gc voluptuous, and ecstatic postures, for example in Plate 95. At the bottom, 
four women are shown, steeped in beatific rapture, beholding and worshiping 
the Buddha, whose presence is indicated by the impress of his feet. The almost 
unlimited power of the Hindu genius to represent the physique in its boldest, 
freest attitudes— already foreshadowed in some of the remains of the art of the 
Indus civilization— emerges in this relief triumphantly in a new transfiguration. 
A strong feeling is evident for what might be called the blossoming, innocent 
soul-force of the flesh, and this has become, in turn, the vehicle of pious emotions 
and a holy delight in worship. In the present little masterpiece, a lovely devotion 
shines forth from the astounding, though perfectly natural, contortions of the 
women’s bodies. It is almost as though the holy themes of the compositions had 
served the artists as mere pretexts for an exhibition of their growing mastery. 
Indulging in bold variations on the secular theme of the dynamic aspect of femi- 
nine charm, they rendered the subject again and again, in every possible modula- 
tion of kindred and contrasting poses. 

The facile handwriting of the Indian sculptors, their ^asy manipulation of the 
PI. 9* chisel, reached a climax of graceful fluency at Amaravati. Plate 94 shows a 
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nlga>king and his two queens approaching from the right of the scene to pay 
homage to the Bodhisattva Gautama ^akyamuni as he crosses the river Nairan- 
jana to the tree of enlightenment. In conformity with the early tradition the pres- 
ence of the savior is represented only by his footprints, wl;ich can be seen on 
either shore and on the water. Celestial beings soar nearby with offerings, to 
pay their worship. The watery realm is indicated b-y aquatic birds sporting on 
the surface; the two shores are suggested by the t’-ees. A group of wild geese 
or swans, in its migratory flight, becomes aware of the savior, and in solemn clock- 
wise flight circumambulates in mid-air. A ghost, as it were, is passing. The 
devotion of the serpents and gods and the flight of birds center about an invisible 
presence whose progress can be traced but whose form is not to be grasped: a 
being who is lokottara, "above (uttara) the mundane realm (loka)/' There 
Buddhahood goes, not to be grasped, yet visible to the inner vision of animals, 
gods, and devotees. The aloofness of the one who has come down into the world 
from a sphere beyond, to which he really belongs, is here depicted in the most 
graphic possible way. 

In the naga and his wives the ability of the sculptor to render the human body 
is beautifully evident. Their graceful forms have fully benefited from the artist’s 
feeling for the dynamic unity of the human figure— that typically Indian welding 
and moving of the organi.sm from within by the principle of the universal life-force. 
Though the females, with their broad hips and firmly rounded legs, represent 
unmistakably the traditional Hindu ideal of womanly charm, there is no insistence 
on symbolic details. The artist's interest has come to focus rather on the dynamism 
of the posture and the gait: the rhythm of the steps, the gentle swaying of the 
bodies, the music of the softly moving contours. And again one feels the sentiment 
of devotion shining forth from the attitudes of worship. 

Plate 90 presents four episodes from the legend of the Buddha. Above, at the pi. so 
right, is Queen Maya, the future mother of the savior, recumbent on her bed and 
attended by the slave girls of the seraglio. The time is night, that auspicious 
night in which she received the dream announcing her conception of the spiritual 
superman. It came at the season of the Midsummer Festival. And she saw the 
four divine kings who preside over the four quarters arrive and lift her couch, to 
bear it to a golden mansion upon a silver hill, where they anointed her with 
perfumes and clothed her in divine garments. Whereafter, a glorious white ele- 
phant, entering the golden mansion, walked around her couch thrice, struck her on 
the right side, and entered the womb. When she woke, she recounted the dream to 
her husband, who queried his BrShmans for its interpretation. They told him that 
she had conceived a male child, who when born, if he continued in the house- 
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holder’s career, would become a Universal Monarch {cakravartin) , but if he 
abandoned the world and became an ascetic, would become a Buddha. 

In the Amaravati relief * Queen Maya is shown dreaming of the white elephant 
who, with six tusks, alighting from heaven, is to enter her womb through the right 
side. She is in a graceful, relaxed, sleeping posture, both arms above her head. 
With the hands, almost joined, resting on the cushion. Her right knee is bent and 
drawn up slightly toward the body, which is the most comfortable posture for 
sleep. The solace and ease of sleep are conveyed perfectly, together with the sense 
of a blissful concentration of the spirit upon a dream; and the masterful ease with 
which the human body has been treated is amazing. In its rendition of the female, 
Indian art is generally distinguished by a complete naturalness, suffused by a 
gracefulness and a sense of the sweetness of womanly beauty that is unsurpassed in 
the arts of any other land. 

The miraculous nativity of the Buddha child is represented below. In the legend 
we learn that from the moment when Queen Maya conceived him (the Bodhisat- 
tva's life-monad, in the form of the elephant, having descended into her womb 
from the Tusita heaven, the Heaven of the Happy Gods) four guardian deities 
with swords were visibly present both by night and by day to protect the child 
and its mother. The queen, never ill or weary, could perceive the infant sitting 
within the womb, over toward the right side (as befits a boy-child), in the cross- 
legged posture of a meditating saint. She could see him there as clearly as one 
sees the thread in a transparent gem. And when ten lunar months had passed she 
desired to visit her family in Devadaha; whereupon her husband, the Buddha’s 
father. King ^uddhodana, had the road made smooth for her from Kapilavastu to 
her family’s city. Moreover, he had it decorated with plantain trees, streamers, 
and banners, and seating his queen in a palanquin borne by a thousand of his cour- 
tiers, he sent her off to her parents in stupendous pomp. On the way, however, 
there was a pleasure grove of sal trees, the Lumbini Grove, belonging to the 
people of the two cities; and at the time of the journey of the queen the trees in this 
lovely place were filled both with fruits and with flowers. She saw them, desired to 
rest among them, and with her party turned from the road to the foot of a mag- 
nificent sal tree, where she stepped from her palanquin and reached to grasp one of 
the branches. The beautiful, great limb bent down of itself, like the tip of a supple 
reed, and came within her reach. She grasped it and immediately felt her throes of 
giving birth. Standing, with her hand to the branch, she was delivered. And four 
pure-minded gods from the highest heaven of the Great Brahma descended at that 
instant with a golden net, received the Bodhisattva in the net, and set him before 

* See also the Bhirhut StOpa: Plate Sid. 
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his mother. “Rejoice, O Queen," they said, "a very mighty son has been bom to 
thee!" 

Other beings, when bom, come forth soiled with impure matter, but not the 
Bodhisattva. Like a preacher of the Doctrine descending fmm the seat of the 
Doctrine, or like a man descending stairs, he came from his mother, shining like a 
jewel laid on a fine cloth. Nevertheless, to do hpn honor and to do honor to his 
mother, two pure streams of water, descending fixmi the sky, performed the tradi- 
tional ceremony on the bodies of the Bodhisatm and Queen Maya. Whereafter, 
from the hands of the four Brahmi gods who had received him in the golden net, 
the four guardian deities who had attended the queen since conception accepted the 
infant on a ceremonial robe of antelope skin soft to the touch. These four then 
conveyed him to four human beings, who received him on a golden cushion. And 
these, finally, let him out of their hands onto the ground, where he stood up 
securely, facing east. Gods and men thereupon worshiped him with scented gar- 
lands. “O Great Being,” they prayed, "there is here none like unto thee; there is 
none superior to thee anywhere in the ten thousand worlds." And the holy child, 
when he had surveyed in this manner the four quarters and the four intermediate 
directions, the zenith also and the nadir (ten quarters in all), and when he had 
perceived in the ten thousand worlds no one comparable to himself (for the worlds 
lay before him like an open court), declared, "This [^northem^ direction is the 
highest." And he took seven steps in that direction, with the great god Brahma 
himself holding a white parasol above his head, a second deity bearing a fan, and 
numerous others following with the other symbols of royalty in their hands; and 
at the seventh stride the infant stopped, shouting with a lordly voice: "The 
leader am I of all the worlds." 

In the Amaravati relief the ceremonious ritual of this elaborate nativity, with 
its two groups of four gods, each receiving the newborn child before handing him 
over to human beings, appears in a simpler form, based, perhaps, on a less 
elaborate version of the legend. ITie central figure, the child itself, is invisible, 
in accordance with the early art tradition discussed above; " for although en- 
lightenment has not yet been attained — which is what extinguishes all the signs 
and traits of human, even superhuman, nature and communicates to the Buddha a 
transcendental, indescribable character (“not being anything definite any more" 
]jikincana^, as an old text phrases it) — early Buddhist art avoids representing the 
Buddha child, so as not to imply that this unique being was an average baby. At 
the left are four gods, holding outstretched a fine cloth on which to receive and 
carry the newborn savior. The somewhat smaller figure of the female attendant 

J3taia 1. si-sa. “ pp. e and eo-ei. 
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waiting upon the queen in the right comer represents her royal suite, the ladies 
of the court, who accompanied her on the journey. And perhaps by a similar 
abridgment, the four gods connote the two groups of four of the legend. 

The statures of the figures indicate their rank and dignity. The human attendant 
is very much smaller than the four gods, who are of a monumental stature, while 
the queen herself, standing in the foreground, is of the size of the gods —even 
a' little larger. Between the four and the queen is a kind of footstool or low 
pedestal: evidently the place on which the Bodhisattva took his stand when he 
surveyed the ten quarters and uttered his lion roar of victory: “The leader am I 
of all the worlds." 

There is no unity of time in this composition, but a juxtaposition of successive 
moments. One has to imagine the child, who is invisible, first lying on the cloth 
supported by the gods and then — or simultaneously — standing on this pedestal, 
uttering his victory shout. And there is even a third moment; for since the queen 
is still holding the branch of the sal tree with her left hand, she is in the act of 
giving birth. The child must be imagined emerging from the right side; because 
just as the white elephant in the dream of conception entered, so did the Bo- 
dhisattva leave his mother's womb. This way of birth from the right side is a 
mythical motif of very ancient standing: the superman, the supergod, the be- 
ing who is to accomplish what for others is impossible, namely the salvation of 
the world, is unique from the beginning of his miraculous career. Indra, the Vedic 
king of gods, who slew the dragon, restored the universe, and inaugurated a new 
eon by his divine and perfect reign, refused, while still in the womb, to enter the 
world in the usual way, and so he too (long before the Buddha) was bom through 
his mother's side. 

In the present relief the most striking feature is the posture of the queen. She 
stands in the so-called salahhahjika position, a classic attitude of tree-goddesses 
in Indian art. Compare, for example, the vjrk§akas just discussed.^* Apparently 
the Hindu craftsmen here again put to use an ancient pattern for the rendition of a 
new theme; for if the naga and yaksa could serve as models for Par^vanatha and 
the Buddha, so could the classic posture of tree-goddesses for Queen Maya at the 
moment of the nativity. When compared with the dryads of Sahci the figure in 
this relief is clearly of the same tradition. Like an actress or a dancer the blessed 
mother assumes, with a playful momentary gesture, the attitude of a tree-nymph, 
or of a human damsel fertilizing a tree magically by seizing its branches with her 
hand and giving its trunk a gentle kick with her left heel. The same animation 

Supra, pp. 71-78 and 70. 
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that was apparent in the njnnph is evident here, though somewhat subdued by 
the artist’s respect for the dignity of his theme. Note, too, the figures of the gods 
and the female attendant watching the miracle with rapture. The vitality that 
shapes and suffuses these and throws them into living postures of momentary 
gesture and action is a lasting bequeathal of the art of Anuiravatl to die sub^ 
sequent, classic periods of the Indian tradition. There is a realization of the ui- 
voluntary bscillation and restlessness of life in all the sculpture of Amaravati 
executed in this animated style. Organisms a«e no longer made up of separate 
pieces simply added together as combinations of charming details. The task of 
viewing the human figure as a living unit filled with the forces of emotional and 
sensual life has been definitely mastered. 

Certain other reliefs from Amaravati show influences from the arts of Gan- 
dhara, Mathura, and the Kusanas (e.g. Plate 92, right), betraying traits derived 
from the North that are in part, and in varying degrees, non-lndion. However, 
these are by no means the most significant pieces /rom this important stupa, in 
spite of the stress placed upon them by historians eager to demonstrate the debt 
of India to the West. Many tablets in the pur^dy Indian tradition of this nativity 
exhibit the qualities and powers of native Indian art at its best. In fact, with its 
fluid, masterful handwriting and the suppleness of its gracefully restless forms, 
Amaravati stands at the threshold of the golden age of the Gupta period and is a 
true forerunner of the brilliant achievements of the subsequent Middle and South 
Indian styles. Its sculpture is distinguished by an almost nervous and over- 
sensitive unrest of the human body, moving and reacting with the alacrity of 
quicksilver (Plate 95b). 

The subsequent periods achieve a balance of this animation with a sweet, 
dreamy repose. Maniyar Matha, for example, at Rajagpha, the ruin of a circular 
building of the early Gupta period dating from the fifth century a.d., is decorated 
with figures in niches representing nagas and naginis (Plate 105, lower left). 
The old Indian ideal of the female figure is still to be discerned, but its main 
features have been toned and blended to a graceful plasticity; no longer over- 
emphasized and played off against each other. And having lost their local accentu- 
ation, they have united in a comprehensive unit. There is a perfect balance between 
the static calm of these forms and the inner life-force by which they are con- 
tinuously molded. 

In the panel shown at the top of Plate 105 the grace and sweetness of vegetal 
life pervade and enliven the lovely bodies of the mother, lying blissfully in a re- 
laxed posture beside her child/ and the four standing figures of the female at- 
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tendants with the fly-wisp or cbowry ** and other implements of comfort in their 
hands. Here fertility, maternity, the grand old theme of the figures of the mother 
goddesses, relieved of its ancient abstractness and diagrammatic monumentality, 
has been applied to a scene of refined and intimate realism. Brought down to the 
terrestrial plane from the sphere of ideals, it has entered into the warm and quiet, 
intimate atmosphere of a royal sleeping chamber, fragrant with perfumes and 
with the sweet smell of a healthy, young, and vigorous human body— but in this 
descent has forfeited nothing of its magic. On the contrary, the form of the young 
mother has been imbued with the vivifying force of an archetype. 

This piece is something of an enigma as far as the legendary reference of its 
subject matter is concerned. Sometimes it is labeled, in a rather evasive way, "The 
Birth of a Savior," which is probably not incorrect; for the child may well be some 
infant-savior slumbering beside his mother, and the mother is obviously a queen 
among gods and men. I'he work belongs approximately to the seventh century 
A.D. and, judging from its style, stems from the Hindu, not the Buddhist, tradition. 
Moreover, there is no instance in the whole corpus of Buddhist art of Queen 
Maya in such an attitude, since the mother of the Buddha did not live to bring up 
her son but died seven days after his birth. The conclusion and climax of her 
career having been the miracle of her maternity, the madonna theme has no place 
in the Buddha's legendary biography. 

Some of the books on Indian art have boldly labeled this relief "The Birth of 
Krsna," and indeed, at first sight, one is tempted to think of the infant as this 
most outstanding and best beloved child-savior in the traditions of Hinduism. 
Krsna's birth and his miraculous rescue from the Herod-like tyiwit-king Kaihsa, 
his childhood among the cowherds and milkmaids in the wilderness, and his play- 
ful tricks and miraculous exploits among them, have furnished some of the most 
popular and delightful chapters of Hindu epic and myth. The details of the relief, 
however, do not support such an identification but directly contradict it; for 
Kr^na was bom in secrecy, at night, and there was no one present but his mother, 
DevakI, and Vasudeva, his father. They were in the palace of the tyrant-king 
Kamsa, held captive in anticipation of the birth of their child, whom the tyrant 
wished to slay. 

Kamsa was a demon. Defeated by the gods in a former incarnation, he had been 
reborn as a man, and since it had been foretold to him that he would be skin by 
the eighth child of his cousin DevakI, he imprisoned both her and her husband in 

** From the Hindustani eSuri, which is derived of the streaming white tail of this Tibetan beast of 

from the Sanskrit catnari, which in turn comes from burden. 

camara, “yak." Fly-wisps are made from the hair 
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his palace wHct the time for the child’s birth drew near. He had already killed 
the first six of their children. The seventh had been saved, howevei , by a mirac- 
ulous device: he was transferred to another woman's womb just before being bom. 
That child had been named Balarama and was an incarnation of Visnu. 

The eighth fruit of Devakl’s womb was to be Kr|na, aikl at die time of his birth 
the drums of the gods (the great thunderclouds) jo^tiusly resounded with a 
prodigious 'sound, to drown whatever noises mig^it emerge from the bedchamber 
of the mother and child. The hour was midnight.' And the father, to save his infant 
from the henchmen of King Kaihsa wlio were waiting to seize and kill it as they 
had already killed the six earlier children, bore it away covertly from the palace 
and the capital city, across the river Jumna, to an encampment of cowherds. 
Protected in this flight by the magical power of Visnu himself, the Creator and 
Preserver of the world, Vasudeva with his divine son slipped unnoticed past the 
watchmen stationed before his apartment, past the door-guardians of the town, 
and by the same wondrous magic waded the great river, swelled though it was 
by rains. (See Text Plate C/2.) The savior was thus conveyed to safety, but the 
mother waa left alone ~ and so it is neither likely, nor even possible, that there 
should appear in India any work of art representing Devaki with her child 
Kr$na in the presence of four female attendants. These details of the nativity are 
basic to the whole legend and flatly contradict the details of the relief. On the 
one hand, four attendants are incompatible with the atmosphere and theme of 
secrecy, while on the other, the utterly reposeful idyllic atmosphere of security 
contradicts the essential idea of mortal danger. 

It is equally out of the question that this relief should represent a scene from 
the life of any Jaina savior— for example, Vardhamana Mahavira, as at least one 
great scholar has proposed.** Because, though Jaina art participates somewhat in 
the evolution of style of the Hindu tradition, reflecting to a certain extent its 
artistic epochs, the monuments can be immediately recognized, almost unmis- 
takably, and their peculiar features are not present in this specimen: their massive 
realism and lack of sensual atmosphere, their stony monumentality and lack of 
animating sweetness. We simply have to confess, I am afraid, that no convincing 
label has yet been found for this typically Hindu work of art. 

Some of the finest female figures of the Gupta and later periods represent 
popular river-goddesses, in particular those of the Ganges, Jumna (Yamuna), 
and Saraswati, which are the holiest rivers of Northern India. In Plates St9 and 
2S0 the goddess Y amuna is seen standing on a tortoise. She is placed between two 

« Amnda K. Coomaraswamy, History of hdian and Indonesian Art 
(New York, 1927), fig. 178. 
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tall columns surmounted by an arch, and on the top of each pillar is a recumbent 
makara— a sea monster with the head of an elephant or crocodile that represents 
the life-force of the waters. Gushing from the uplifted mouths are streams with 
rippling waves, which meet above to form an ornamental arch. This beautiful 
figure appears in one of the cave-temples of ElQra and is of the eighth to ninth 
cpntury a.d. To some extent the archaic pattern has been retained, but again, as in 
the other later works that we have seen, the symbolic areas of the body have lost 
their specific accent and what strikes the eye is the graceful attitude of the entire 
form in its perfect balance of a sweet repose with a slightly subdued movement 
surging from within. 

The heritage of Amaravatl, as brought to perfection by the artists of the Gupta 
period, was carried forward in masterly variations by the sculptors who decorated 
the temples of the early Calukya dynasty, in the sixth and seventh centuries a.d., 
and the artists of the other contemporary dynasties of the Deccan. The structural 
temple of the goddess Durga at Aihole (Aivaji) (Plate 116'), a few miles from 
the Calukya capital of Badami, in the central Deccan, was erected by the kings 
who reigned 5 . 50 - 642 . It comprises a porch, a main hall, and an innermost 
sanctuary surmounted by a spire that is now in ruins. The pillared porch on the 
two sides, running the length of the building, widens to a gallery that encircles 
the structure and is meant for the ritual of circumambulation. The devotee should 
walk clockwise around the inner block with his right side to the monument — 
the usual form to be observed when approaching or leaving any shrine, image, 
or living saint to whom reverence is due. The pillars within are decorated with 
ornamental friezes representing chains of pearls and others representing danc- 
ing girls; these indicate that the sanctuary was designed as a copy of the celestial 
abode of the goddess. For such decorations represent the sensual pleasures 
and amorous delights held in store in the next world for all faithful worshipers 
who approach with due devotion the benign mother of life. Such devotees be- 
come gandharvas, consorts of the apsarases or divine dancing damsels, and enjoy 
this position for the period of their residence in the heaven; that is to say, as long 
as the treasure of the fruits of their meritorious behavior lasts. The reliefs show 
numerous couples of this kind in this beatific celestial abode (Plates 118 and 119), 
enjoying in youthful bodies a heavenly period of sensual bliss following their 
earthly lives of virtuous devotion. 

This early Calukya sculpture is — if possible— superior even to the Gupta. 
The weight and matter of the stone have vanished, obliterated by the perfectly 
natural playful contortions of the floating bodies, and the patterns of the flying 
couples have been projected with a fluent skill that has rendered forms derived 
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not from the \vorld of waking consciousness but from vision* Vigorously carved 
in the round, the chisel providing for deep and powerful shadows, the apparitions 
are yet immaterial and unearthly. For the particular character of celestial beings, 
according to the Hindu view, is that they are formed not of the "gross" {sthula) 
matter that constitutes all bodies on earth, but of "subtle" (suksma) matter, the 
matter of dreams and inner contemplation. In thej«e forms the quality of this 
phantasmagoric substance has been masterfully imparted to a solid mass of gross 
and earthly stone. 

The peculiar quality of those superterrestrial spheres that play such a role in 
Indian yoga and religion— their subtle reality, which for the soul still shrouded 
in the gross bodily frame is sometliing to be experienced only in the mind— has 
found in Indian art a manner of representation completely adequate. To forms 
hewn from solid stone there has been given the unearthly intangibility and light- 
ness of sheer vision, the matter of the rock being transmuted into shapes of foam 
and mist comporting perfectly with the subtle mintf-substance of supersensuous 
experience. Indeed, I wonder whether in the whole artistic tradition of mankind 
there exists another sculptural style in which this effect has been aspired to with 
such fervor and realized with such consummate east. The works betray no trace 
of strain or exertion on the part of the artist-craftsmen. They seem to have ap- 
peared simply as a matter of course, as the anticipated result of a traditional skill 
in the handling of tools and patterns. And it is to be noted that in these works the 
male and female bodies are contrasted only as much as necessary for the theme of 
the compositions, there being no emphasis whatsoever on the differences of sex. 

All are filled with the same superb vitality, the youthful inexhaustible strength of 
celestial mates, while their soaring flight is the main subject of the composition— 
a voluptuous, dreamlike floating in the harmony of perfect union. The bodies, 
their details not insisted upon, are welded into a single dynamic hieroglyph, 
whose meaning is "floating in heavenly bli.ss." 

The chief Calukya monument is the series of cave-temples at BadamI, on the 
capitals of whose pillared verandas arc some of the finest figures of goddesses in 
India. The new ideal of beauty, which had been developing since the period of 
Amaravatl and which gained poise and harmony in the Gupta river-goddesses, 
here attains perfection. I'he height of the gracefully animated body in Plate ISO pi. ix 
is emphasized by a tall tiara that surmounts the head, adding to the length already 
given by the long legs, which merge with the slender hips, as do these, in turn, 
by imperceptible transitions, with the supple waist. The animated musical line 
that descends from the armpit tt the ankle shows perfectly what new image of 
womanly charm has been attained. The last traces of the archaic neolithic pattern 
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that played off the abundance of the breasts, hips, and thighs against a sophisti- 
cated, narrow waistline have been discarded definitely, in favor of a spirited 
slenderness that embodies the very soul of the flesh and of womanly being, here 
PI isa, J89 and in Plates 128 and 129 rendered in attitudes of tender voluptuousness ap- 
proaching celestial spirituality. 

A somewhat broader style and a more vigorous substantiality prevail in the 
l^orthwest, in the §iva temple of Elephanta, which was carved for the Ra^irakufa 
PI. as? princes of the eighth century a.d. Plate 257 shows the goddess in her manifesta- 
tion as Parvati, the daughter of the mountain-king Himalaya, at the moment 
when $iva, in the presence of all the deities of the pantheon, took her hand in the 
Panigrahana ceremony and so became her spouse. Behind the bride is King 
Himalaya, her father, also known as Parvataraja, “the King of the Mountain," 
while to the right of ^iva is Brahma, performing homa, as the chief priest at 
the marriage ceremony. A jubilant circle of flying divinities fills the background 
above.** 

P1.9S9 The bride's figure, steeped in a deep earnestness (Plate 259), is stirred, be- 
neath its outward demureness, by a most passionate emotion and incredible de- 
light at this climax of her life; for the union is here about to be fulfilled for which 
she has endured the most extreme ascetic austerities. Her form is slender and 
graceful, suffused by a quality of contentment, quietness, and solemnity, as befits 
the supreme occasion; yet she has retained something of the sweet heaviness— 
that more robust substantiality — which was the basic ingredient of the earlier 
ideal and which, as we shall see, remains to the end the fundamental Indian re- 
quirement of woman. It is a amcept that was discarded only in certain periods, 
when schools of artists in the service of specific princely families— for example, the 
Gupta, Cajukya, and Pallava princes — aimed consciously at the celebration of a defi- 
nitely aristocratic strain and so produced works that mark a radical departure from 
the perennial popular conceptions and constitute a kind of esoteric aesthetic ideal. 

The art of the Pallava dynasty at Mamallapuram, in the South, dating from the 
seventh century a.d., represents the most spectacular and successful attempt to 
break completely from the traditional and popular ideal. There is a portrait-relief 
PI. 380a (Plate 28()a) of a royal donor, King Mahendravarman, with two of his wives, in 
a cave dedicated to Visnu as the “Primeval Boar" {adi vardha). The king holds a 
lotus on the open palm of his uplifted right hand in the attitude of puji.** The 
broad-shouldered, broad-chested physique, established firmly on its strohg legs, 
the royal bearing, and the attitude of calm concentration are in contrast to the slim 

» For an account of this wedding, cf. Zimmer, 1948), pp. 884-485. 

*rht King and the Corpse (New York and London, •• Cf. sipra, pp. 70-71, 78-75. 
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and slender bodies of the two queens. With their heads slij^htly bent and their 
delicate limbs and tender bodies, which because of the tiaras seem taller than they 
actually are, these women are like flowers on long stons, swaying in a gentle 
breeze. 

At Mamallapuram the art of the Pallava dynasty developed an ideal of the 
human form that was unique, something quite its own when compared with the 
works of the rest of the Indian mainland. Contrast the figures in the Adi Vai^a 
panels (Plate S83), for instance, with the dooHieepers {dmrapdlas) of Elephanta 
(Plates 2SO and 262)^ guarding the four sides of the quadrangular rock-cut 
shrine containing the lihgam,” These date from the eighth century and stand 
in the same underground hall as the marriage of ^iva and Parvati. In a different 
spirit from that of the Cllukya works, the substantiality of the stone was here 
preserved. The artists who carved the solid walls and massive columns, inspired 
by the material out of which they were to bring form their work of negative 
sculpture, turned the interior of a mountain into a subterranean realm of ap- 
paritions in which all the figures are endowed with the qualities of the living rock 
from which they are formed. And this rock, as fbe artists believed, was part of 
the body of Mother Earth. Hence, though exhibiting the heroic physiques of the 
male principle, the door-guardians make manifest equally the calm forbearance of 
the motherly female. Their bodies are at once vigorous and tender. They are, in 
fact, among the most sublime and magnificent divine beings in human form ever 
created anywhere, either in the Orient or in the West. And they offer a most ap- 
propriate background against which to contrast the singular achievement— the 
particular ideal of beauty— of the Pallava domain. 

The dvarapalas of Plate 283, guarding the inner sanctuary of the Adi Varaha 
shrine at Mamallapuram in which the panel of King Mahendravarman and his 
wives appears, are of a gentle slenderness and grace that well represent the specific 
quality of the more southern style. There is in the deportment of these youths a 
meditative dreaminess, a lyrical musicality, that has keyed down their manly valor 
to such a degree that they can hardly have been meant to protect the shrine. They 
are, rather, reflections and inspirations of the mood of pious delight that the 
worshiper is to feel when he steps into the visible and tangible presence of his 
god. The sensitive bodies, symbols of an attitude and representing a sentiment 
and force of soul, are suffused by the refined voluptuousness of some spiritual 
realm. 

In the communication of the sentiments of delight and pious rapture through the 
forms and attitudes of divine beings, Pallava sculpture is second to none, and this 

» Stipra, p. SS. 
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communication, as its spiritual aim, accounts for one of its most striking features, 
namely, its almost complete obliteration of the contrast of the two sexes in their 
outward aspect. Consider Plates 272-277. Here we behold the greatest monu- 
ment of the Pallavas. A prodigious rock wall, in the broad sunshine, has been 
turned into a single relief, representing the mythical descent of the river Ganges 
from heaven to the earth at an early period of the legendary history of the world.** 
The sculptural spectacle measures eighty-eight and a half feet in length, thirty in 
height, and covers the whole face of the perpendicular surface. Multitudes are 
represented— deities, mortals, animals. Most of the forms are hastening from the 
two sides in the direction of a huge vertical cleft that breaks the surface of the 
rock and constitutes the center of the composition. This is where the celestial 
river, which in the beginning of time flowed in the firmament, condescended to 
fall to the earth in response to the request of a royal yogi, the sage Bhagiratha. 

The mythical event has been recounted in detail in Myths and Symbols in 
Indian Art and Civilization.^* For the present it will suffice simply to know that 
at an early period in the history of the world the earth was deprived completely of 
water as a result of certain curious magical happenings, and that the holy sage 
Bhagiratha gained the grace of the celestial river-goddess Ganga by a series of 
incredible austerities, so that she consented to descend to the earth. The yogi 
had then to gain, through further austerities, the favor of ^iva, enthroned on the 
Himalayas, and beg him to receive the weight of the river on his adamantean 
head; for its fall would otherwise crush and shatter the surface of the earth. This 
boon too having been granted, the river— a kind of Milky Way— came down and 
became entangled in the masses of I§iva's matted hair, which somewhat slowed the 
mighty rush and reduced the destructive force of the heavenly stream. From the 
god's head the waters descended to the Himalayas, and there they break into 
the world to the present day.*® 

The Ganges leaves the northern mountain ranges at the so-called "Gate of the 
Ganges,” Gahga-dvara, at Hardwar in northern India, and this holy place has been 
one of the most important resorts of pilgrimage in India since immemorial times. 


The most detailed account of this miracle ap- 
pears in the Hdmdyana, Balakanda cf. also 

Mahdbhdrata, Vanaparvan 108-109 and Bhdgavata 
Purdna 9. 9. 

»• Pp. 112-lfil. 

Since the river is supposed to flow through 
Siva's hair on its way from heaven to the Himl- 
layas, the goddess Gaflga is commonly represented 
on Siva’s head in his images. She can be seen 
among the outflung locks in the Dancing Siva 


of Plates 4/J-4/4, See also the head of Siva in 
Plate S56. In the eighteenth-century miniature 
shown in Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and 
Cwilixation^ figure 70, the waters spring from the 
top of the deity's head and pour to the earth in a 
powerful cascade. The god is shown there in his 
androgyne manifestation, as ardhanirl, '*the Half 
Woman." Compare Plates J99 and 958, and infra, 
p. 146. 
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Many of the most celebrated mythical events in the histories of the gods and 
demons, and of the great saints in the early periods of creation, arc supposed to 
have taken place at Gahga>dvara; and even today one may see yogis practicing 
their austerities in the cold, swiftly running waters aoKi &long the banks. The 
area has been visited for millenniums by a continuous stTtam of devotei!». 

In the relief at MSmallapuram the Ganges if to l>e thought of as descending 
through the central vertical cleft (Plate S7ff), whi' h is seen peopled with water pi. are 
divinities. A giant naga-king surges from the depth, followed by his queen, both 
steeped in pious delight and grateful wonder as the world-enlivening miracle 
comes to pass. Their heads are framed by gigantic cobra hoods and their bodies 
terminate in great coils. They are followed by a third naga, in the form of a snake 
with expanded hood. And meanwhile, from every side, animals, demons, men, 
and gods flock to behold the miracle, to plunge into the celestial stream, and to 
worship the water. At the lower level are the elephants; a pair of monkeys squat 
on a ledge of rock; and above, in mid-air, the deiiies are approaching in quick 
flight, expressing reverence with their uplifted hands 

A prominent place has been assigned to a beaAled personage, standing on one 
leg and stretching his arms upward in the classic yoga posture known as ur- 
dhvabahtt, “lifted arms.” At his right is a four-armed figure of larger size, 
holding a trident (or perhaps a lance) and attended by a company of potbellied 
goblins. The god is Siva with his ganas, or celestial host, and the yogi is Bha- 
glratha, receiving his boon. One of Siva's left hands is in the “gift-bestowing 
posture" {varada-mudra) . 

Another part of the composition shows an old man sitting in meditation beside 
a little temple built in the typical Pallava style. This again is the sage Bhagiratha. 

He is here engaged in the first series of his meditations, those that drew to him 
the god Brahma and the boon of the promised waters. Again, therefore, as in the 
scene of the birth of the Buddha rendered at Amaravatl, we are confronted with a 
single composition of successive moments— and even of widely separated places; 
for whereas the austerities addressed to ^iva took place in the Himalayas, those to 
Brahma were accomplished in the South, at a holy place of pilgrimage known as 
“Cow’s Ear," Gokarna. The vast panorama, that is to say, has been conceived 
and rendered in terms of the unity rather of a process than of space and time. 

On the top of the rock, out of sight, are cut a number of channels, leading to the 
cleft, which indicate that a cistern once was up there. It seems to have been some 
twenty-three feet square, with a concrete bottom and plastered walls. The re- 
mains of a flight of rock-cut steps lead up to it, which suggest that it was filled by 
hand labor. On festal occasions, apparently, the water was allowed to flow down 
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the cleft in the form of a cascade, animating with its motion the serpent coils of the 
nagas. 

The heavenly couples flying to behold the miracle are excellent specimens of 
PL 87 * the Pallava ideals of masculine and feminine beauty ( Plate 274). The members of 
the two sexes, in their outward appearance, have more in common than in con- 
trast. They are angelic figures, full of a subtle, unearthly sensuality; for they do 
not share the weight and bulk of earthly beings. Made of mind-stuff, ''subtle 
matter" {suksma), they are being carried along, not by wings, as in the tradition 
of the West, but by the nimble movements of their lovely, airlike forms, like 
melodies or sentiments, flowing on from sheer delight. 

In the chief monuments of this Pallava style Indian art blossoms in the realiza- 
tion of a new and graceful idealism. The abstract symbolism of the neolithic 
period has been completely discarded; so, too, the realism of the donor figures in 
the cave- temples of the last centuries b.c. and the first a.d., which emphasized a 
robust earthly beauty and implied a richness of animal life-force. Nor do we feel 
any sense of the great weight and eloquence of the rock, as at Elephanta. The be- 
ings are conceived as phantasmagoric; seen, as it were, from a distance, or in a 
mirage, in silent vision. Nevertheless, their forms are realized from within, with 
plastic strength. Everything has been softened and keyed to the orchestra of a 
chamber music full of sweetness, and yet there is a vivid inhabiting force, derived 
from the bold generalization of anatomy to the essentials of the major forms. 
There are no deep undercuttings, no dramatic gestures, no violent effects. The 
manner of presentation, based on a mental synthesis of idealized structures, ig- 
noring details, produces the qualities of dignity and austerity, comlnnixig an 
^ abundance of latent energy with restful serenity. And this quality of repose ac- 
cords exactly with what is conceived to be the attitude of the Indian gods them- 
selves, whenever they descend, in dreamy aloofness, to enact their parts in the 
cosmic drama of the world-process. 


4. The FormB of the Great Goddess in Indian Art 


O N F, of the most amazing and delightful specimens of the Pallava conception of 
feminine beauty is the figure of the great goddess shown in Plate 285. She is here 
represented in her triumphant aspect, in the fierce manifestation known as Durga: 
she who is "difficult (dur) to go against {ga)”; that is to say, "the unassailable, 
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unconquerable one.” For the mother of the world is unyielding and unattainable 
by force; she manifests her favors only when pleased by some act of complete sur- 
render. Men, therefore, to win her grace, have gone so fai as to sacrifice them- 
selves at her altars, cutting their own heads off and spilling their lives before her 
terrible feet.** And yet she is called Tripura-mndan^ **Thc Fair One {sundart) 
of the Three Cities (tripura)"\ that is to say, the, fairest being in the three spheres 
of the universe —heaven, earth, and the air between. The highest goddess, this 
divine incarnation of the supreme power of womanhood, is feminine charm in- 
carnate, both in its spellbinding and in its devastating aspects, and since we are at 
present involved in a consideratimi of the Indian ideal of feminine beauty, let us 
devote to her the next few pages. 

The title of the relief shown in Plate 284 is Durga Mahisasura-mardin^ "The «■ 
Unconquerable Goddess (durga). Crushing (mardint) the Demon (asura) 
Buffalo (mahisa)," and depicts one of her most celebrated and wondrous exploits 
— that of rescuing the universe from the tyranny of the buffalo-shaped demon 
Mahi$a. This triumph, one of the most popular and well known in the long 
romance of her mythical career, is shown frequently in Indian art, and its details 
are recounted in a dramatic poetical style in the celebrated Sanskrit poem Devi 
Mdhdtmya, "The Description of the Great (mdhd) Self (dtman) of the Goddess 
(devi).” Mdhdtmya is a technical term designating a special branch of sacred 
writings devoted to expositions of the divine power of the hidden Self, as the very 
core both of deities and of those holy shrines of pilgrimage where the deities* 
powers, invisibly present, tape continually working visible miracles. In the Devi 
Mdhdtmya the Inner Self of the Goddess, which is veiled by her outward form, is 
revealed to the devotee in the popular legend of her miraculous origin and ex- 
ploits; and this includes, as one of its most thrilling moments, the battle with 
Mahisa. . 

What is most striking in this relief is the nimble, slender grace and dashing 
courage of the maidenlike goddess. She appears as a young amaxon, bestriding 
her mount, the lion, and rushing at the clumsy demon who is greater in stature 
and strength than all the gods. Another remarkable feature is the extraordinary 
restraint and discreetness with which the vigorous theme has been rendered; for 
what is shown is not the victory. On the contrary, the battle is still far from its 
decisive stroke. The adversary of the divine order stands mightily on both feet; 
he weighs in his hands his great iron club; and he watches for the moment to 

« Sec J. Ph. Vogel, "The Head-offering to the type of self-offering, Zimmer, The King and the 
Goddess in Pallava Sculpture," Bulletht of the Corpse, p. 210. There i.s a discussion also in Leo 
School of Oriental Studies, University of London, VI Frobenius, Indische Reise (Berlin, I93l), pp. 189- 
(l9Sl), pp. 839-643, and for an example of this 191. 
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fling this against his enemy. The demon-host that he commands has not yet 
been conquered, the parasol of universal kingship is still held above his towering 
body, and the diadem has not been dislodged from his head. He is moving away, 
yet watching for his moment to lunge. And the goddess, showering arrows at 
him and his host, is still engaged in the opening stratagems of battle. 

' Nevertheless, there can be no question as to who will eventually prevail. The 
subtle and unique achievement of this masterpiece is that though an undecisive, 
fleeting phase of the encounter has been presented, the outcome is obvious from 
the attitudes of the adversaries. The demon has not been touched, yet one sees 
that he is ultimately to be overcome. For the unconcern of the goddess, which is 
revealed in the playfulness of her handling of the bow and arrows and in the way 
in which she bears her sword as she rides ahead, is in telling contrast to the 
posture of her crafty opponent, stubbornly and reluctantly falling away while 
watching for an opportunity to deliver his blow. The exuberance of valor and soul- 
force, cheerfulness and self-assurance, on the side of Durga and her attendants, 
playing in opposition to the cunning, brutal strength and the material bulk of the 
demon-host, represents an antithesis of spiritual powers that immediately shows 
who is going to win. 

If now we compare this and other works in the Pallava style with the char- 
acteristic monuments of earlier and later Indian periods, it will be apparent that 
the particular gift of the Pallava craftsmen lay in their use of undertones and half- 
shades to hint at the meanings of their subjects by allusion and foreboding— never 
PLUS* directly representing them in decisive dramatic scenes. Plate 234^ for com- 
parison, is a monumental relief, treating the same subject of the goddess conquer- 
ing the buffalo demon, in the Rame^vara cave at Elura, probably dating c. 650 a.d. 
In a solemn gesture, the four-armed deity manifests herself in the supreme act of 
slaying the titan who has upset the order of the universe. Triumphantly, and as if 
carrying to completion a task preconceived in every detail, she sets her right foot 
calmly on his back. She is not in haste; for she is beyond time. The fierce struggle 
is for her like some ritual act, to be completed solemnly. Flying divinities, dimly 
visible, float in the space above, while armed attendants, in awe and admiration, 
watch her enactment of the role of world savior. There is a majestic mocking 
leisureliness in her procedure. She makes herself manifest to the eyes of her dev- 
otees in an attitude of almost complete repose, expressing, as it were, her time- 
less superiority to the demonic self-centered forces that for a brief spell of some 
millenniums have been disturbing the harmony of the cosmic order. What is 
rendered is not the drama of the struggle but a hieroglyph of timeless victory — a 
“static manifestation," in the manner of an image fashioned for worship. Durga 
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here breathes forth all the calm and self-assurance of the supreme maternal prin- 
ciple, which is eternally victorious through the reaches of time. 

About one century later (in the second half of the dgfith century a.d.) the 
relief shown in Plate SIO was carved in the Kailasanitha t'.mple, also at Elura, fi.sio 
and though it is devoted to the same theme, the moment is now loaded with ten- 
sion and dramatized to the utmost. Having eijght aims and brandishing weapons 
of all kinds in a veritable forest, or halo, of hands, Durgi rides her lion. The 
mount, with a magnificent bound, makes for the adversary, while the attendants 
of the goddess, from beneath the lion, move forward in support of the attack. All 
the gods who have been deposed from their cosmic thrones by the bull-shaped 
titan have come together in the sky, immediately above, full of tension and yet 
with confidence, watching the struggle that is to liberate the universe and testorc 
their own auspicious rule. Three arrows from the goddess's bow are reaching the 
demon simultaneously and the battle is approaching, its climax. The cornered 
giant if not falling back, however; the scales of the balance still are in equi- 
libriunt. The moment of supreme tension, when the adversaries actually clash, has 
been selected as the subject of this effectively dramatic work. 

In a relief from the Vaital Deul of Puri, in Ofis95, dating c. 1000 a.d. (Plate 
32G)t the moment of the climax of the goddess's triumph has again been selected, pi. aae 
as in the Rame^vara cave, but here, instead of a mood of static repose, one of 
extreme dynamism and dramatization has been achieved. From between two 
couples of donors, who are depicted in amorous intimacy, the figure of the warrior- 
like goddess emerges as a challenging contrast. She is trampling her titan foe, 
and he is breaking, sinking before her. Having planted her right foot upon his 
shoulder, she is firmly yet calmly pressing back his muzzle with one of her left 
arms, and meanwhile, with a long stafflike trident, stabbing down at him with 
all her might, yet playfully. For the performance of the exploit does not tax her. 

There is something perfunctory, negligent, even easygoing, about her attitude— 
as if this deed, which is second to none and far beyond the power of all the gods 
combined, were but an episode or mere matter of routine for a being of her unat- 
tainable and irresistible nature. 

In comparison with the subdued undertones and half-shades, innuendoes and 
forecasts, of the graceful Pallava relief, we have here a display of direct realism. 

One can feel the vertical shock by which the huge body of the demon is being 
crushed, while the irradiating btxlily energy of the goddess tends to burst the 
frame of the composition. Such realistic brutality and dynamism are traits domi- 
nant in the later style of Hindu sculpture and part of the rich manifestation of its 
virtuosity. Nevertheless, they enclose the germs of a slow decline -that gradual 
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deterioration, during the course of which the ineffable charm of the Gupta, 
Pallava, Calukya, and Rasfrakuta periods was to be dissipated, irrecoverably. For 
Indian art lost, eventually, the subtle sense of spiritual voluptuousness and para- 
doxical aloofness from its representations of superhuman beings. 

A preponderance of the horrendous in the apparitions of the cosmic mother is a 
characteristic of the later periods of Hindu art and worship: it is not, however, 
something quite new; for fury is an archaic trait intrinsic to her ambivalent nature. 
She brings forth and fosters all creatures, but is simultaneously their common 
grave. Relentlessly, she swallows back like a monster the beings that she pro- 
pi. 4 S 4 duces. In Plate 424, which is a late work, in bronze, from the South, she is seen 
lolling her tongue to lap the life-blood of her children. Her garlands are made of 
deadly cobras, not flowers, and yet her hands are lifted in the gift-bestowing and 
fear-dispelling mudras. This wild demon is “The Dark One,” Kali; she is ab- 
solutely black. The name is derived from the noun kala, meaning “black” but also 
“time.” She is Time— relentless, irresistible— licking up mankind. 

Mahakdla, “Great Time” (that is, “Eternity”), is one of the names of ^iva, 
the male counterpart of this prodigious goddess. Kali and Kala connote time and 
eternity as the highest cosmogonic principles. Eternity is the substratum, the 
home and the beginning of all life and all becoming; time is what brings every- 
thing forth and presently destroys it, obliterating, swallowing, and annihilating 
the beings that originate from it and then are carried on its flow for the brief 
periods of their lives. Time is simultaneously the origin, life, and oblivion of all 
things: appearance, duration, and disappearance: the all-producing, all-main- 
taining, all-devouring maternal substance of the universe. Time is the wheel of 
birth and death. 

This recognition of the negative aspect of the maternal principle descends from 
the antiquity of the neolithic. It is one of those perennial images that persisted in 
the popular religions of the non-Aryan branches of the Indian folk, and in the 
period when the predominantly masculine pantheon of the Vedic Aryans began 
to wane it returned dramatically to a dominant position. The old mother goddess 
came back into her own after the conquering wave had been absorbed by the 
Indian land. And this victory of the finally unconquerable goddess over the gods— 
not merely her victory over the buffalo— is the real theme of the myth of Durga 
Mahisasura-mardini, as recounted in the Devi Mdhdtmya. The text in which the 
tale appears forms a portion of the Mdrkandeya Purdna, “The Old Sacred Tradi- 
tion {purd^a) as Told by the Divine Sage Marka^i^eya.” ** 

by F. Eden Pargiter (Royal Asiatic So- 1904>), pp. 465-522. The killing of the asura 
ciety of Bengal: Bibliotheca Indica; Calcutta, Mahiya is described in cantos 82-B4 (pp. 473-488). 
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Indian mythology is filled from beginning to end with accounts of the periodic 
struggles of the gods {devas, suras) with the demons (asuras), their half brothers 
by the same father but a rival mother. It is a warfare comparable to that of the 
Olympians and T itans in the early Greek mythology, or of t!»e gods and giants in 
the Nordic tradition of the Ekldas. The order of the universe is conceived to be 
supported and controlled by the various divinities in tlieir proper spheres: the 
wind-god (Vayu), the fire-god (Agni), the sun-g^d (SQrya), besides numerous 
deities of more limited powers, and the king of the gods (Indra), who, wielding 
the thunderbolt, commands the rain clouds and piouns down their fertilizing waters. 
Time and again this beneficent government, controlling the metabolism of the 
organism of the universe, has been overthrown by the pride and ambition of some 
violent demon-king, possessed of a reckless will-to-power. Invariabl}’, such a 
monster begins his rise by accumulating psychic energy through a severe regimen 
of ascetic exercises. By inflicting upon himself bodily mortifications he overcomes 
the feebleness characteristic of mortals, and by denying to his life-energies every 
possible natural outlet he builds a tremendous reservoir of force. Thus he creates 
a magic tension between himself and others that makes the very gods tremble in 
their seats. Damming ruthlessly the stream of his life, lie converts himself into a 
power center of high potentials capable of smashing every obstruction. 

This kind of psychic exercise is known in India as tapas. Primarily, the word 
denotes “fiery heat." Etymologically, it is related to the Latin tepidus, English 
“tepid," etc., being the Sanskrit equivalent, sound for sound and letter for letter, 
of “tepor." The Indian term connotes, however, not gentle but severe heat: the 
merciless irradiance of the tropical sun or of blazing fire. The accumulation of such 
glowing energy through self-control conduces to a spiritual incandescence in the 
“glowing ascetic” {tapasvin), which ultimately attracts to him one or another 
of the highest gods: either Brahma or Visnu or $iva. It is usually Brahma, some- 
times 6iva, least often Visnu. Drawn to the superman by the magic of his yoga,** 
the god inquires: “Can I help you.^"; for the Lord of the World — the god beyond 
the gods — is compelled to recognize the almost unbounded soul-force of such a 
yogi and must grant, in reward for his titanic effort, whatever he asks. 

Invariably, the demand is for some kind of physical superiority, practical in- 
vulnerability, and immortality, and once this has been yielded the gods can escape 
destruction at the hands of the demon only by abdicating their thrones and 
abandoning the universe to his arbitrary despotism. The monster then throws 
everything into a state of chaos and confusion by founding a New Order based on 
impiety and on his own selfish enjoyment of the limitless power he has attained. 

•* Compare tt^, p. 88, Bhagiratha and the Deacent of the Ganges. 
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After that, nothing but the intervention of the highest, world-supporting, tran- 
scendent principle itself— in the guise of Vi§nu, 5iva, Durga, or her son, the war- 
god Skanda Karttikeya— can subdue him and restore the wind-god, fire-god, 
sun-god, king of the gods, etc., to their proper spheres.** 

When Visnu enacts the role of the divine savior, his intervention takes place 
tibrough an “incarnation" or “descent" {avatar) t an emanation or spark of his 
divine essence that descends from his divinely unconcerned sphere of eternal bliss 
and carries into the turmoil of the world a minute yet tremendous fraction of 
supramundane, world-enclosing and -supporting power. This invincible particle 
of absolute being then takes the form of some divine animal, human hero, or 
avenging monster. Comparably, in the mythical tale of the salvation of the world 
from the demon buffalo the deed was wrought by the cosmic mother. 

As we learn from the text of the Devi MahStmya: once again, through terrific 
austerities, a powerful demon had acquired invincible strength. Assuming the 
shape of a gigantic buffalo— in keeping with his strength— he expelled the gods 
from their spheres of power and regaled himself in reckless, selfish tyranny over 
the universe. Whereupon all the gods, finding themselves unable to conquer him, 
went, with Brahma in the lead, to VisQU and ^iva. Complaining of the triumphant 
demon, they implored the assistance of these two high gods. And the great two 
became filled, immediately, with wrath. They poured forth from their mouths 
fiery flames. So did all the other deities: breathing out the fiery energies of their 
wrath, each exhaled the peculiar force of his particular nature. And these vehement 
fires, issuing from all the mouths, combined into a single cloud of flame, which 
grew, condensed, and eventually took form, assuming the shape of the goddess — 
with eighteen arms. 

“By what was diva’s energy her face was developed, and by Yama's energy 
grew her hair, and her arms by Vi?nu's energy, by the Moon’s her twin breasts; 
and her waist came into being by Indra’s energy, and by Varuna’s her legs and 
thighs, by the Earth’s energy her hips, by Brahma's energy her feet, her toes by 
the Sun’s energy, and by the Vasus’ energy her hands and fingers, and by Kuvera's 
her nose; and her teeth grew by the Prajapati’i energy, and three eyes were de- 
veloped by Agni’s energy; and her eyebrows were the energy of the two twilights, 
and her ears Vayu's energy; and this coming into being of the energies of the gods 

** Editor's note: A distinction is made between comparable to the Hebrew Yahweh, since the 
livara, the Lord God, who is the personification Absolute (frroAman), which they variously personify 
of the Absolute, and deva, a god charged with a to the human intellect, is beyond all name and 
limited function. In the former role appear those form and hence beyond theology. The lesser gods— 
great divinities who are represented as creating, wind-god, fire-god, sun-god, etc.— who come into 
supporting, and annihilating the universe: Brahma, heing at the creation of the world, personify cosmic 
Vifpu, Siva, or the Goddess. These are not quite forces, and dissolve with the world dissolution. 
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became the auspicious goddess. *1 hen gazing at her, who had sprung from the 
combined energies of all the gods, the Immortals who were afflicted by Mahisa 
felt a keen joy." ” 

The particularized and limited powers of the various divir.itii's, their severally 
specialized, one-sided attitudes, thus became integrated in an apparition of the 
divine mother of the universe. They formed ,a single overwhelming totality, 
which was identical with the primeval, cosmic life f<«rce and so connoted omnipo- 
tence. The differentiated energies of the vaiiohs gods or functioning aspects of 
the universe were sent back, through a gesture of perfect self-.surrender, to the 
primeval center and source of force from which they had originally sprung, when 
the universe first unfolded into its multitude ()f differentiated spheres. Or, looked 
at the other way: in a moment of extreme emergency, the primeval mvternal 
principle reabsorbed what had been evolved in the beginning from its own all- 
containing, all-producing essence. And the gods then confirmed their abdication 
by a most significant gesture: they bestowed upon the goddess their weapons, 
omamcaits, implements, and symbols; placed them in -her numerous hands and on 
her numerous limbs.** 

"The bearer of the bow Pinaka, drawing a trident forth from his own trident, 
gave it to her; and Kr^na gave a discus, pulling it out of his own discus; and Varuna 
gave her a conch, Agni a spear, Maruta gave a bow and a quiver filled with 
arrows. Indra, lord of the Immortals, gave a thunderbolt, pulling it out of his 
own thunderbolt; the Thousand-eyed gave her a bell from his elephant Airavata. 
Yama gave a rod from his own rod of Fate, and the lord of the waters a noose; 
and the Prajapati gave her a necklace of beads, Brahma an earthen waterpot; the 
Sun bestowed his own rays on all the pores of her skin, and Kala gave her a sword 
and a spotless shield; and the Ocean of Milk a spotless necklace of pearls and also a 
pair of undecaying garments. And a celestial crest-jewel, a pair of earrings, and 


** MMafi4*ya Pur&^ 82. 1 3-1 8 ( tr. by I’argiter, 
op. cii.^ p. 474). 

*• Editor* s note: The logic of the goddess's 
supremacy is that all names and forms arc of her 
creation, hence even those of Brahma. Visnu, and 
l§iva as personiBcations of the absolute. Only 
brahman^ the Absolute in itself, transcends her 
inflection, being that which through her is inflected. 
She is time (cf. sitpra^ p. 94), brahman is eternity. 
Siva ineflTable. as brahnutn^ is therefore coeval with 
her. but as a personification (name and form) of 
brahman^ he is of her creation. 

When, syncretistically. Brahma is repfr’fented as 
the Creator. Vi^iiu as the Preserver, and Siva as the 


Destroyer, these three are but the chief function- 
aries of Time. Likewise, when each is represented, 
by his sectarian devotees, as subsuming all the 
roles, he is again the functionary of Time. Only 
in his ineffability ran the Lord God (cf. supra, p. 96. 
Editor's note) be said to be transcendent; but the 
ineffable is equally the essence of the goddess. 
"She is the Primal Energy." declared 6ri Rama- 
krishna. her most recent great devotee. "When that 
Energy remains inactive. I call It Brahman, and 
when It creates, preserves, and destroys. I call It 
§akti or KSlI." "That which is called Brahman is 
really Kali." (TAs Gosptl of Sri Rdmakrishna, tr. by 
Swam! Nikhilananda. New York, 1942, p. 734.) 
For her devotees she is die All in all. 
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bracelets, and a brilliant half-moon omamait, and armlets over all her arms, and 
also a pair of bright anklets, a necklet of the finest make, and rings and gems on all 
her fingers— these Visvakarman gave to her, besides a brightly polished ax, 
weapons of many shapes and armor that could not be pierced. Ocean gave her a 
garland of unfading lotus flowers for her head and another for her breast, and a 
very brilliant lotus flower besides. Himavat gave her a lion to ride on and gems of 
various kinds. Kuvera gave a drinking cup full of wine. And Sc$a, the lord of all 
the serpents, who supports this earth, gave her a serpent necklace adorned with 
large gems. Honored by other gods also with gifts of ornaments and weapons, the 
goddess uttered a loud roar blended with a horselaugh, again and again. The 
whole welkin was filled with her terrible roar. By that penetrating and exceed- 
ingly great roar a great echo arose, all the worlds shook and the seas trembled, 
the earth quaked and all the mountains moved. And 'Conquer thou!' exclaimed the 
gods with joy to her who rode on the lion and the holy sages extolled her as they 
bowed their bodies in faith." ” 

The great roar of Durga and the agitation of the universe brought the demon 
rushing to the focus of the disturbance, attended by the innumerable myriads of 
his armies. And he beheld the goddess, pervading the cosmos with her light, 
causing the earth to bow at the touch of her feet, grazing the firmamiait with her 
crest, shaking the underworld with the playful twang of her bowstring, and filling 
the sky with her numerous arms. Then began a battle between the goddess and the 
enemies of the gods, in which every quarter of the heavens was illumined with 
the weapons and arms hurled in abundance. Durga, seated on her lion, armed with 
the implements of all the gods and inflated by their hymns of praise, having be- 
come the manifest totality of the amalgamated forces of the universe, clove, as it 
were in merest play, the weapons and arms that were rained at her by raining 
forth her own weapons and arms. She betrayed no exertion in her countenance. 
And the lion that carried her, raging and with ruffled mane, stalked among the 
armies of the demon, like fire through the forests. 

"And the deep breaths, which the goddess fighting in the battle breathed forth, 
came into real being at once as troops by hundreds and thousands. These fought 
with axes, with javelins, and swords and halberds, destroying the asura bands, 
being invigorated by the goddess’s energy. And of these bands some raised a din 
with large drums, and others with conchs, and others besides with drums, in that 
great battle-festival. Then the goddess with her trident, her club, with showers of 

” Marka^dtya Purina 82. 1 9-34 ( tr. by Pargiter, in a manuscript of the tkvi Mihitmya. Cf. Zimmer, 

Op. at., pp. 474—47/5). This eloquent ceremonial is Myths and Symbols, fig. 66, 
represented in a curious and interesting miniature 
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spears, and with her sword and other weapons slaug'htered die great asuras in 
hundreds, and laid others low who were bewitched with the ringing of her bell; 
and binding other asuras with her noose she dragged diem along the gp'ound. 
Others, split in two by sharp slashes of her sword and crushed by blows from her 
mace, lay on the ground; and some, grievously batteltd ly her club, vomited 
blood. Some were felled to the ground, pierced in the breast by iier trident. Some, 
being closely massed together, were cut to pieces h;y the torrent of her arrows in 
the battlefield. Some were cloven by the goddess into two part.s, with a single 
arm and eye and foot to each part; and others fell and rose again, although with 
head cut off. Headless corpses, still grasping the finest weapons, fought with the 
goddess; and others danced there in the battle, keeping time to the strains of the 
musical instruments. Corpses, with heads severed, still held swords and^jpearsi 
and lances in their hands; and other great asuras were shouting to the goddess, 

*Stand! Stand!' With the prostrate chariots, elephants, horses, and asuras the 
earth became impassable where that great battle took place. And large rivers, 
formed of torrents of blood, straightway flowed along th»re amidst the armies of 
the asuras, and among the elephants, asuras, tnd horses. Thus the goddess 
brought that great army of the asuras to utter destruction in a moment, even as 
fire utterly consuming a huge pile of grass and timber. And the lion, with quiver- 
ing mane, stalked on, roaring aloud." ** 

The Pallava representation shown in Plate 28S of the victory of the goddess, pi saa 
when, following the mighty battle, she met, crushed, and beheaded the asura 
Mahisa himself, avoids— as does the Pallava relief already discussed (Plate 284) pi. aa* 
— even the slightest suggestion of the wild effects and sanguinary details described 
with such emphasis in the actual text of the legend. Though Durga is here pro- 
vided with ten arms and a forest of hands, she is not boasting of them in a frantic 
display of cosmic energy; on the contrary, she is simply exhibiting her trophy, 
the head of the bull, in calm serenity, while standing above it in a benign and 
graceful attitude, being herself of a wonderfully gentle 1‘orm. The art of the Pallava 
dynasty, in all of its representations of the breath-taking episodes of Indian 
mythology, might be said to be anti- Wagnerian in its attitude— at least in so far 
as its instrumentation and choices of the moments to be depicted are concerned. 

For its tendency is to avoid dramatization and to eschew the rich orchestrations 
that result from playing up energetic, magnificent, or brutal effects. The style, its 
aims and results, are in the range rather of chamber music than of the gorgeous 
baroque opera with violent climaxes, which the other periods of Indian art so 
often suggest. 

»Marka^dfya Purapa, 82. 51-67 (tr. by Pargitcr, op. at., pp. *76-478). 
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The Pallava period represents a climax in the development of the South Indian 
art of the early Middle Ages, and yet its achievements were practically obliterated 
in the south by the work of the later dynasties, the Co}a and the Pandya. In the 
finest, most noble and wonderfully gifted schools of art of Further India, on the 
other hand, it exerted a long-lasting and fundamental influence. The monuments 
«>f Java and Cambodia, in their first stages, are reflections, in the main, of the 
Gupta and Pallava forms; for, apparently, the stream of settlers from the Indian 
mainland to these islands came largely from the Pallava sphere, and they laid the 
foundations, first of a Hindu and then of a Buddhist civilization. They seem to 
have clung for centuries to the ideals and techniques that had been favored in their 
motherland when they left it. And so they perpetuated the tradition of classical 
India in the new surroundings even after it had been supplanted by a later style in 
India prefer. 

'Hiough the goddess in Plate 288 is more full-bodied than the amazon in Plate 
S94, she is still far from the ancient and popular ideal of feminine beauty. The 
hips are trim, and the delicate but solid form is without accent on symbolic detail. 
Its gentle contours serve subtly as a commentary on the sweet and calm expres- 
sion of the divine face and on the graceful gesture with which the triumphant god- 
dess exhibits the symbols of her strength. The trophy of her victim ie Aifiicient 
proof of her valor. She docs not insist. She simply appears, manifesting herself for 
the delight of the devotee— because the victory, violent though it was, had been 
that of the womanly, maternal principle over the brute force of sheer vitality, 
which had been embodied in the buflalo»>8haped tyrant. According to the Pallava 
view of the goddess, the wonderful, more mysteriously potent, gentler yet finally 
victorious principle that is the female is the dominant inspiration of all her mani- 
festations. Hers was a victory, therefore, not of, but against, the aggressive and 
destructive, violent, self-centered manly force, which, in its bull-like onrush is 
simultaneously creative and destructive. Masculine powers are chaotic in their 
unbridled fury, aimless in their frantic and blind assault, whiereas the mother 
restores harmony and order, since she is the presiding principle of co-operative 
control and harmony represented in the archetypal Cosmic family. 

The ascendancy of this principle over the male gods who yielded their weapons 
and symbols to the goddess, so that their various single attitudes might be 
amalgamated in an omnipotent totalization of cosmic force, represented a great 
crisis in the history of Hinduism. The willing, nay enthusiastic, abdication of the 
whole male pantheon marked the return to power of that old mother whom the 
Aryans— patriarchal and warlike— had suppressed, but who now ascended in 
triumph to the very pinnacle of the Indian Olympus. She had held that paramount 
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position in the neolithic age— -indeed, she had never really resigned it. Neverthe- 
less, for a period of somewhat more than a millennium it had looked as though 
her reign had been superseded, decisively, by that of the gods under their warrior- 
king Indra, the wielder of the thunderbolt and the sender of ^’ertilizing rains. 

An extended epoch of history came to a close when ihe g^oddess took back her 
powers and returned, supreme, to the zenith nof tiie universe. The curtain fell 
upon a stage on which a violent drama, full of ^'h'^ories, compromises, defeats, 
and reconciliations, had been enacted— that of th^ gradual merging and amalgama- 
tion of the Aryan with the pre-Aryan civilizations of India. In the eyes of the 
perennial mother of life, however, it had ail been but an episode, and when it 
closed it was as though nothing at all had happened. Her sweet, victorious self- 
manifestation betrays no exaltation — nor any weariness — following the vicis- 
situdes of the conflict. She simply stands here again, as before: spotless womanly 
charm, the life-force incarnate; the same irresistible, unattainable one as ever; 
unwearied and betraying no sign of having suffered even a moment of anxiety 
and incertitude before emerging in hei- own true cbar<<cter again, triumphant. 

This divine figure of the mother who supports and blesses all her children, all 
the creatures of the world, even wkfle crushing the fierce foe, after having re- 
absorbed into herself the forces of the cosmos, has become the supreme symbol of 
present-day India in her awakening to belligerent nationalism.** The trophy, as 
far as 1 know, has never been understood as a reference to John Bull — the foreign 
rule of the British administration— and yet it is surely a pleasant coincidence that, 
in her supreme historic victory, the goddess did away with a demon who was a 
bull-necked, bull-headed, usurping tyrant. In the sentiments of the present-day 
situation the paleolithic and neolithic figure of Mother Earth has become Mother 
India, the holy motherland, the native soil, which is to be cleared of the inter- 
fering foreign power ruling from afar. And in the atmosphere of India's long, and 
now culminating, struggle for freedom and self-sufficiency, this transformation 
has placed the cosmic great goddess in the highest position, so to speak, of a con- 
temporary political mythology. It is to her that the new national anthem is ad- 
dressed— a grave, solemn hymn, Bande Mdtaram, conceived and composed by 
Bankim Chatterji, a Bengali poet of the generation just preceding Rabindranath 
Tagore. The chant begins: ‘T praise and adore the Mother. . . .” This is the 
great anthem of the New India, And in this invocation of the mother of old, the 
whole weight of India’s deep religious devotion has been brought to focus in a 
vow of self-surrender {bhakti) to the modem national cause. 

In late medieval and contemporary Indian art the most striking detail of the 

*• Editor’s note; These lectures were delivered in 1941. 
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images of Durga Mahi^asura-mardinl is often a human figure emerging from the 
PL B44 neck of the beheaded buffalo. In Text Plate for example, the huge head of the 
tyrant has just been lopped off by the goddess and the teeth of her lion are still 
sunk in the animal's back, but a human figure is breaking into view and she has 
caught him by the hair. This is a definitely sanguinary version of the great event, 
representing an art of harsh, even brutal realism, answering the demands of 
popular taste and quite off the line of the subtle Pallava creations. Yet it cor- 
responds exactly to the textual tradition of the combat, as related in detail in the 
Devi Mdhdtmya. 

For— as we are told — when the goddess and her divine host had annihilated 
the army of the demon-king with showers of arrows, great strokes of the sword, 
blows of the club, and snarlings of the noose (the Indian lasso), the goddess, in a 
Sieves of single combats, did away with the military leaders and champions of the 
enemy, and so came, eventually, to the decisive, hand-to-hand collision with 
Mahisa himself. “And he, great in valor, pounding the surface of the earth with 
bis hoofs in his rage, tossed the moimtains aloft with his horns and bellowed. 
Crushed by his impetuous wheelings the earth crumbled to pieces; and the sea, 
lashed by his tail, overflowed in every direction; and the clouds, pierced by his 
swaying horns, were rent to fragments; mountains fell in hundreds from the sky, 
being cast down by the blast of his breath. 

“Candl C‘'The Wrathful One": a favorite name for the terrific, disastrous aspect 
of the goddess]] looked on the great asura, as swollen with rage he rushed on, and 
gave way to her wrath, then, in order to slay him. She flung her noose full over 
him and bound the great asura fast. But he quit his buffalo shape when held bound 
in the great battle and became suddenly a lion. While Ambika []“The Mother'']] 
was cutting off the lion’s head he took the form of a man with a scimitar in his 
hand. Straightway the goddess, with her arrows, swiftly pierced the man, to- 
gether with his scimitar and shield. Then he became a huge elephant and tugged 
at her great lion with his trunk and roared, but the goddess cut off his trunk with 
her sword as he tugged. Next the great asura assumed again his buffalo shape, 
and so shook the three worlds, with all that is movable and immovable therein. 
Enraged tliercat, Candl, the mother of the world, laughed, as her eyes gleamed 
ruddy, and quaffed a sublime beverage, again and again [from the bowl filled 
with the mead of immortality, which she carried in one of her many hands^. 
The asura roared out, puffed up with his own strength, valor, and frenzy, and 
hurled mountains against Candl with his horns. And she, with showers of ar- 
rows, shivering to atoms those mountains that he hurled, spoke to him, with her 
mouth made the more ruddy by the mead that she had drunk. 
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“ ‘Roar, roar on thy brief moment, O fool,' she said, ‘the while I quaff this 
mead! The gods will soon be shouting, when I slay thee, even here.' 

She spoke, and leaped upwards and came down on ffiat great asura, and she 
kicked him on the neck with her foot and struck him with her trident.*® And there- 
upon he, being assailed by her foot, half issued forth freon his own mouth in sooth, 
being completely encompassed by the goddesf’s valor. That great asura, being 
thus attacked, half issued forth indeed. And the goddess struck off his head with 
her great sword and laid him low. 

“Then perished the whole demon army with great lamentation. And all the 
hosts of the gods rose to the highest exaltation. The gods and the great heavenly 
sages poured forth praises to the goddess. 1 he gandharva chiefs burst into song 
and the bevies of the apsarases into dances.” 

The detail of a human shape emerging from the neck of a buffalo trodden to the 
ground by the goddess is an unmistakable sign of an image of Durga Mahisasura- 
mardira. One of the finest examples is a piece not of Indian but of Hindu-Javanese 
sculpture (Plat» A02), which is generally referred to as the “Durga of Leiden," pi.ooa 
since it is preserved in the museum at Leideij^ Holland. It is a work of but 
moderate size— like many Hindu tpasterpieces— measuring only five feet nine 
inches from top to ground. But to see such a form and attitude reduced to this 
unpretentious scale leaves the beholder spellbound. 

The use of diminished proportions for subjects which, considering their concept 
and details, might seem to require monumental rendition is one of the secrets of 
the peculiar charm that emanates from many Indian works of art. The same device 
was used in modem Europe by one of the most gifted and daring sculptors of all 
time, the French master Rodin, not a few of whose creations in bronze and marble 
were rendered in scales considerably less than that of life. Rodin broke com- 
pletely \vith the thoughtless habit of clinging literally to actual dimensions, and 
he disdained equally the colossal, which is often devoid of vitality and simply 
tiring to the eye. The effect of his condensations is amazing. But the art of India, 
in somewhat the same spirit, had rejected the life-sized image centuries before. 

It has produced a few colossal figures, to render ideas that demand the gigantic, 
but these are filled with a tension from within that justifies the superhuman dimen- 
sion; for the size itself is always charged, in these cases, with a specific spiritual 
meaning.** In general, however, Indian masterpieces surprise and enchant by their 
moderate size and their utter indifference to the actual stature of the human frame. 

“ Siva's weapon, here in the hand of his iakti or “ Markapt^ya Purapa 83 . 24-41 (tr. by Pargiter, 
living-force (cf. supra, p. 97, Editor’s note, and op. at., pp. 480 - 481 ). 
infra, p. 195). “ P- **7. 
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This betrays the main source of their inspiration^ which is not surrounding 
nature stubbornly studied and slavishly copied from living models, but inner 
vision, divine apparitions held within the concentrated mind. The godly beings 
portrayed are first brought into focus before the artist's inward eye by yogic 
meditation, and the interior presence then serves as the model for the craft of the 
artist's hand. Thus Indian forms proceed from the heart, not from physical per- 
ceptions gathered through the eye from without, and their vitality is that of subtle 
matter, not of gross.” 

The Durga of Leiden is the work of a late Javanese period, yet is in every 
respect worthy of the best traditions inherited from the Gupta and Pallava periods 
of India proper. The earliest Indian immigrants into the island seem to have set- 
tled during the first to sixth centuries a . d . in the western part, and to have been 
followed, during the seventh and eighth centuries, by a second wave, which ar- 
rived in middle Java and still further east. The great classical period, which saw 
PI. 478-494 construction in central Java of Borobudur (Plates 47G-494) and many other 
incomparable Buddhist, as well as Hindu, monuments, came to its flowering 
during the eighth century and the first half of the ninth, and was terminated 
c. 860 A . D ., when the brilliant dynasty of the l^ailendras of Sumatra, whidi had 
spread its sway over the middle portion of the island, withdrew. Following dhe 
change of rule, there was a renaissance of Hindu art under local Javanese royal 
houses, and to this later peruKi belongs the Durga of Leiden. The image was 
wrought in eastern Java in the thirteenth centuiy under the dynasty of the city of 
Sihgasari ( 1280-1292 a . d .), and was placed in a temple to the goddess that had 
been constructed in that capital in the form of a great tower. 

During the second half of this later period of Javanese art and culture there was 
a gradual, slow, yet irresistible rise to ascendancy of native Indonesian elements. 
The effects are not yet perceptible in the present piece, however, where the gentle 
and idealistic tendency of the Gupta and Pallava styles dominates throughout. 
The goddess is shown at the supreme moment of her merciless triumph, but there 
is no trace of brutal sanguinary realism. No hint of her terrific, disastrous aspect 
can be detected in the apparition, which is pervaded, rather, by a sublime calm 
and divine serenity, a dreamy aloofness from the cruel task. Neither does the 
mighty hulk of the buffalo, trodden to the ground, reveal any trace of either 
threatening fierceness or despair, 'I'he conquered animal is peacefully recumbent 
beneath the feet of the goddess, and in this attitude bears more resemblance to the 
body of an immolated victim — a domestic ruminant offered to the gods in some 
solemn sacrificial rite— than to a tyrant of the universe, just fallen, following 

“ Cf. supra, p. H5. 
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many startling attempts to escape his doom by a series of cunning transforma- 
tions. 

The grotesque feature of an armed man issuing, as far as to his waist, from the 
neck of a bull has been discarded, demanded though it is by rhe textual tradition; 
instead, the human shape of the demon has emerged bomplotely froln the beast. 
Moreover, the sovereign freedom with whidi the Pallava monuments stylized 
mythical subjects remains evident in this much bier Javanese masterpiece. For 
the superdemon, deprived of his might and fuiy, ha.s become a defenseless victim 
of moderate size and without weapons— in no sense a match for the goddess. In 
fact, he is being viewed in this piece not with the eyes of the tVlghtaied gods, 
whom he overthrew and who were impotent before him, nor with the eyes of 
men, defenseless against such overbearing tyranny, but as he appeared in thp 
divine clairvoyance and to the transcendent power of the universal mother. 
What she perceives in all living beings, whether gods, demons, men, or beasts, 
are babes — infants — the short-lived creatures whom she has brought forth from 
her eternal womb. 

The goddess stands upon the buffalo in a supeS b display of charm and strength. 
The legs, standing wide apart— a most daring and risky feature, exhibiting 
courageously her womanly form— constitute the secret of the triumphal attitude 
and of the immediate spell that the image lays upon the beholder. The plastic 
vigor and easy freedom that we recognized first in the art of the Indus civiliza- 
tion; the virtuosity in the utterly natural rendition of the boldest contortions of 
the feminine body that we saw in the reliefs of Amaravatl; the sublime sweetness 
of the Gupta masterworks and the divine spirituality of the Pallava: all have con- 
tributed to this unique achievement. The goddess retains her helpless victim by 
his locks, with a perfunctory unconcern, not deigning even to bestow on him a 
glance. She elevates her sword and there is about her firm sweet mouth a trait of 
merciless determination. Nevertheless, both her majestic attitude and her face are 
suffused by a strange and inspiring aloofness from the really great exploit that 
she is about to perform. The attitude suggests the inner superiority of the 
perfect actor to the part that he is acting. Yet it is more than that. For there is a 
deep meaning intended by the obvious discrepancy between the serenity in the 
goddess’s bearing and the situation of all-out struggle that the piece is known to 
represent. Her apparition, in short, is moved in its peculiar gesture by the Hindu 
principle of maya, which is a dominant concept in all Indian philosophy, multi- 
fariously illustrated in the pictography of Hindu mythical tales. 

The manifestation of the highest divine principle in any such act as that of 
crushing a buffalo-demon, since it is a crisis within the realm of phenomenal event. 
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coming to pass in time and space, on the stage of the created universe, is but a 
moment— even though a vivid one— in the unending evolution of catastrophes, 
triumphs, downfalls, and recoveries that constitute the dreamlike biography of 
the world-organism. The highest divine principle, divine life-force in and by itself, 
on the other hand, is centered beyond this phantasmagoria of the world-process. 
Tlie fluctuating mirage is a display of cosmic power, but the fundamentally 
changeless supramundane source and being of the power is not implicated 
in the mirage. The goddess represents that supramundane source and being. 
Nevertheless, she enters the phantasmagoric stage in a spirit of compassion, to 
play a role in the universal romance. That is why, though the role may have all 
the fury of a nightmare, she is not completely in it. To the supreme being (as 
well as to the enlightened devotee) the whole spectacle— the tyranny of the 
demon, the agony of the world, and the coming of the wonderful savior to rescue 
nature, the gods, and mankind — is but a cosmic dream, a convincing yet delusory 
reflex of the force of maya. And though one may watch the goddess make her 
entrance upon the stage of this play in which we are all acting ephemeral roles — 
assuming new masks and garbs at each rebirth—' she is never trapped by her act 
as we are by ours. She assumes her important role playfully at one of the supreme 
climaxes of the opera— like someone playing the hero in his own dream while re- 
maining aware of the dream character of the entire manifestation. The goddess, 
fundamentally, is unconcerned with her gigantic task. 

Hence it is that in the Durga of Leiden a soft though perceptible undertone of 
irony swings in the attitude of the figure, minimizing this supreme moment in 
the divinity’s career on the illusory stage of world affairs; and this irony is hers, 
not ours or the artist's. In the culminating instant of her long and complicated 
battle, in the very act of delivering the coup de grdce, she remains shrouded in 
aloofness and unconcern. The peerless deed, which is to redeem the universe, 
will be accomplished: this the silent lips of the firm mouth proclaim. Neverthe- 
less, the mask of the face is suffused by a calm, dreamy sweetness: the eyes, half 
closed, as though looking inward, are like those of a quiet sleeper absorbed in the 
serene concentration of a deep vision or, equally, like those of someone som- 
nambulant, enacting a dream in outwanl gesture and deed. This wondrous para- 
dox in the attitude minimizes, almost annihilates, the weight and importance of 
the act, reducing the brutal reality of the depicted blow to a kind of mirage. The 
repose of the aloof sleepy attitude, in spite of the force of the activity displayed, 
tells of the unruffled serenity of the divine being in her supramundane essence: 
tells of the transcendental calm of that higher Self which, when enacting a phe- 
nomenal manifestation on the fluid stage of the world (indeed, when evolving 
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this universe, teeming with its creatures and carried on by illusory vortices of 
individual consciousness), puts a veil over its own real nature — the veil of its 
maya. 

The great mother goddess is beyond time and change. As the principle of 
universal procreation, she is by deiinition i»«cedenr*to tjie First-Bom, be this 
god or mw. Out of her timeless womb the sphere cf becoming proceeds endlessly, 
made up of the hosts of her transient creatures. Sht is eten^ being. When, there- 
fore, she condescends, out of compassion, tn participate in th*^; cosmic chorus of 
these ephemeral and frail children for the period of one of her manifestations, 
accomplishing deeds second to none, it is only in visible and tax^gible appearance 
thft she becomes part of the phenom^uil action; her consciousness of her tran- 
sc«Klental nature does not partake of the role that she required to eract ; tKo 
role transpires in spite of a fundamental unconcern. Like the Buddha, she is fully 
aware of the delusive character of everything that happens in the world. To 
unenlightened beings events cause anxiety: throughout the universe the creatures 
of the goddess feel crushed by the weight of terribZe ,7rdeals. Nevertheless, for 
her, the ordeals— even the beings themselves— tire but a mirage, bom of her own 
all-powerful maya. 

By definition, as Time itself, the great mother is beyond time and change; and 
she is actually timeless in the history of Indian thought — and in archaeology. The 
various figures through which she has been visualized in the course of the centuries 
are no more than historical projections on the shifting plane of art and symbol of 
man's experience of an unchanging transcendental reality. She is the unimplicated 
source, a supramundane reality from which the universe and all its creatures have 
proceeded. And to the clairvoyant insight of the fervent devotee and perfect yogi 
she visibly underlies and dwells within every living being as the secret nucleus of 
its life force, the imperishable kernel shrouded by the layers of its transitoiy, 
limited and limiting, individuating traits. She is the all-comprising anonymous 
Self beneath the veil of every particularized individual. 

That is to say, the mother goddess— this pre-Aryan feminine personification 
of the life-force of the cosmos and all its beings — personifies the same neutral 
essence that in the Aryan philosophy of the Brahmanical Vedas was named and 
known as Brahman. 

Brahman is the sacred power that inhabits the holy Vedic formulae and in- 
cantations and dwells within the holy man, the priest. Brahman becomes person- 
alized in the wizard and sage, the priest and conjurer, soothsayer and medicine 
man— and, through these, conjures and commands the divine forces of nature 
(which likewise are manifestations of itself) by means of the elaborate traditional 
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rites (which are equally carriers of the power of Brahman). "The offering is 
Brahman/' declares the Bhagavad Gita; "the oblation is Brahman, offered by one 
who is Brahman, in the fire that is Brahman." “ Brahman, the holy power that is 
the essence of all priestly strength, is nothing less than the power of the universe. 
It is present in the complex sacrificial ritual and is the force in every kind of magic; 
it is fostered, strengthened and brought to focus through the routines of the 
priest's sacrosanct daily life, and it is compassed also — even more effectively — by 
the yoga practices of the hermit-ascetic. Brahman is the ultimate substratum of 
the forces of the universe, and these cosmic forces, in turn, are what are personified 
in the popular religion as divine or demonic beings.” 

The concept of Brahman stems from the Vedic tradition of the Indo-Aryans; 
the mother goddess from the non-Aryan Dravidian sphere. But this older feminine 
personification of the universal life-force reappeared in the Brahmanic-Aryan 
civilization in the form of Uma Haimavati, Uma “the Daughter of King Himalaya," 
who is known also as ParvatT, "the Daughter of the Mountain." And the earliest 
known text in which she reveals herself is not the Devi Mdhdtmya, which we 
have already read, but the Kena Upanisad, a philosophical treatise in which the 
unyielding attitude of the orthodox Brahmanic tradition first shows itself to be 
breaking down. For whereas, for centuries, the conquerors had climg tenaciously 
to their highly developed cult of sacrificial ritualism, ignoring very haughtily 
the non-Aryan conceptions, in the Kena Upanisad they definitely open the door to 
certain of the native beliefs. Indeed, it is confessed in this text that when the non- 
Aryan goddess manifested herself to the host of the Vedic-Aryan gods, she proved 
herself superior to them all, through her knowledge of Brahman. That is to say, 
a syncretistic juncture of the two antagonistic traditions had already been achieved. 

This legend begins with another of those cosmic crises when the gods, in battle 
with their half brothers, the asuras, contending for the dominion of the universe, 
were enabled to win by the power of Brahman. However, these gods had not, up 
to that time, been aware of Brahman; they had supposed that they had gained the 
victory themselves, through their own strength. Therefore they shouted: "Ours 
is the victoiy! Ours the glory 1" Whereupon the hidden essence of Brahman 
manifested itself before them. They were unable, however, to recognize its 
mysterious being and it remained an enigma to their self-possessed minds. 

"Brahman," we read in the text, "won a victory for the gods. The gods 
exulted in that victory of Brahman and thought: ‘Ours, indeed, is this victory! 
Ours this glory 1' Then Brahman understood their pride and appeared before them. 


^ Bhagavad Gita 4. 24, 

•* Cf. Zimmer, Philosophies oj India, pp. 74-83 and 333-378. 
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but they did not know what Brahman was. ‘\Vhat sort of specter i^yaksatn) can 
this thing be?' they asked. 'Fhey said to Agni Qthe fire-god, tiieir messenger, 
the high-priest initiate among them]]: ‘O Almost Omniscient One, find out what 
this thing is.' 'Yes,' Agni answered, and he ran to it. Brahm.in in(]uired, ‘Who are 
you?' ‘The famous Agni am I, the Almost Omniscient One,' he replied. Brahman 
said: ‘What power in you warrants such fame?' and the god replied; ‘I can burn 
everything, whatever there is on earth.' Br.ihm o put a straw down before him. 
‘Bum that!' Agni came at it with all his force. He was unable f-i bum it. Ho re- 
turned to the gods. ‘I have not been able to find out,' said he, ‘what that specter 
is.' 

"Then the gods .said to Vayu []the wind”: ‘O Vayu, find out what this specter 
is.' ‘Yes,' he answered, and he ran to it. Brahman a.sl(ed: ‘Who are you^' ‘Thp 
famous Vayu am I, the One Who Moves through the Sk^-,' he replied. Brahman 
said: ‘What power in you warrants such fame?' and the god replied: ‘I can carry 
everything off, whatever there is on earth.’ Brahman put a straw down before him. 
‘Carry that off!' said Brahman. Vayu catse at it. With -’ll his force he was unable 
to carry it off. He returned to the gods. *I have Aot been able to find out,' said he, 
‘what that specter is.' 

"Then the gods said to Indra [[their king]]: ‘O Worshipful One, find out what 
this specter is.' ‘Yes,' he answered; and he ran toward it, but it vanished before 
him. In that very place he came upon a woman of great beauty, Cma Haimavatl, 
the Daughter of the Snowy Mountain. He asked her: ‘What was that specter?' 
She answered: ‘Brahman. Through the victory of that Brahman you attained the 
glory in which you take such pride.’ From this, Indra knew Brahman.’’ ** 

The goddess was no initiate in Vedic wisdom; nevertheless, she— not the Vedic 
gods— knew Brahman. And she taught them to know that divine essence, so that 
these three then became the greatest of the gods, “because they were the first to 
know Brahman.” ” By this text we see that already at a comparatively early 
period (c. seventh century b.c.) it was the goddess, and not the seemingly domi- 
nant masculine divinities of the Vedic pantheon, who was the real knower of that 
hidden, central, holy power of the universe by which all victories are won in the 
unending drama of the world-process. For she herself was that selfsame power. 
She is Brahman, the life-force of the universe that secretly dwells within all 
things. 

In this episode in the Kena Vpanisad, where the mother goddess appears for the 
first time in the orthodox religious and philosophical tradition of India, she— 
womanhood incarnate — becomes the guru of the male gods. She is represented 

**K«na Upanifod s. i-4. l. »/&..♦.«. 
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as their mystagogue, their initiator into the most profound and elementary secret 
of the universe, which is, in fact, her own essence. Brahman and Sakti, the neutral 
and the female aspects of the divine life-force, the Aryan and the non-Aryan 
truths, thus were recognized as fundamentally one. And this identity of herself 
with Brahman is the ultimate secret of the goddess.*' 


S. The South Indian Bronzes 


Among the many superb feminine figures in the rich treasury of Indian art are a 
number of South Indian bronzes of the late medieval period, representing Parvatl 
and Laksmi and dating from the tenth to the seventeenth centuries a.d. Those 
PI. *15 shown in Plate 415 combine the aristocratic delicacy of the earlier classical 
periods with the perennial popular ideal of feminine beauty. They are images of 
Parvatl. The full-blooded sensuality of the firm breasts contrasts dramatically 
with the slim waists; the forms, rendered with virtuosity and a rare craftsmanship, 
are of an exquisite perfection verging on sophistication. But there is a fine touch of 
conscious preciosity, which will eventually, in the seventeenth century, lead to 
coldness, stiffness, and ossification; one can already feel that the life-force, welling 
from within, is ebbing slowly. The accent has been shifted from the interior life- 
current that swells the delicate forms to the superb outlines confining the figures. 
The plastic values have been achieved, not through a stress on the heaving 
mass of life-substance, but through a superb drawing of fascinating contours— 
and this feature is due, in part, to the special requirements and possibilities of the 
Indian craft of casting images in bronze. 

The technique employed was that known in the West as cire-perdue, the “lost 
wax" process. The Indian handbooks of the ancient craft-traditions (treating of 
architecture and the construction of roads, fortresses, tanks, ponds, and locks, as 
well as of sculpture, painting, metalwork, and the other handicrafts), the so-called 
iilpa-sdstra, "the authoritative texts {sastra) of the handicrafts {silpa)” state 
with re.spect to the casting of metal images: lohajam sakalam yat tu matffukchistena 
nirmitam, “All metal images are made by means of wax.” 

A waxen model {madhucchista-viddnam) having been carefully formed, it was 
wrapped in a thick coat of soft clay kept in shape by wires. The clay was allowed 

•• Compare supra, p. 97, Editor's note. 
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to h&rdon uid the whole wab then heated. This fixed the <^y but melted the wax, 
which ran away through a channel in the mold, leaving a hollow into which a 
molten metal could be run through the same channels Xlie metal having been 
poured, it was allowed to set and cool; the clay 'wrapping tlien was removed and 
the resultant figure chiseled and chased to a fine finish^ 

According to the Silpa^astras, the alloy ||pured into the mold should be an 
amalgam of five metals: copper (the chief ingredient), silver, gold, brass, a yid 
white lead; these are called "the five metals** (pancaloha).** In the present prac- 
tice the gold and silver are generally dispensed with; instaad, ten pares of copper, 
one-half part of brass, and one-quarter part of white lead are us^Ch The pahcaloba 
figures of South India always are solid, and some of the ^ilpasastras forbid ex- 
pressly thecasting of hollow forms. In the Ceylonese Buddhist l^ilpa^astr;^ named 
after Sariputra (one of the principal disciples of the Buddha himself) we read, for 
example: "No images, either of gold or of other metals, should be cast so that 
they are hollow within. The fashioning of hollow images will result within a short 
time in the loss of wife and wealth and will lead to quarrels and famine." “ 
Everywhere in India the rational processes of building houses, working images, 
painting walls, etc., were tied up with superstitions of this kind. The hollow image 
was looked upon as incomplete, deficient in substance, devoid of a kernel: liter- 
ally a hollow symbol and therefore a fraudulent gift, cheating the god to whom it 
was dedicated. Its empty, unsubstantial character was expected to cause an analo- 
gous loss (a lack or gap) in the life of the one who made it, bereaving him of wife, 
wealth, and food, as well as of the co-operative sympathy of his fellow craftsmen— 
wherefore the quarrels. Nevertheless, the interdiction itself points to the fact 
that in South India hollow images must have been fashioned; probably not to 
cheapen the product by saving metal, however, so much as to make the figure 
lighter and easier to carry in processions. 

For South Indian bronzes belong to the category of "moving images" {cala- 
murti) or "ceremonial images" {utsava-murtiy bkoga-murti), which are carried 
around in processions and festivals — in contradistinction to the "fixed image" 
{acala-murti^ dhrtrva-murti) , i.e., the lingam, or the main stone image in the 
innermost cella, in the so-called "womb chamber" {garbha-gfha) , which is the 
holy of holies and life-center of the sanctuary. Festival images display the various 
aspects or manifestations of the divinity: they are "gifts to the gods" {deva~ddna, 
murti-ddna) and are presented in groups of three {tri-murti-ddna) or four 

“The same formula was used fo. Siamese Bnonwj (Calcutta and London, 1916), p. 29 , citing 
bronzes, according to an old treatise. Coomaraswamy, Medieval SinhaUse Art (Broad 

“ Cf. Ordhendra Coomar Gangoly, South Indian Campden, England, 1908), p. 164. 
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(catur-murti-dana) . And whereas, in the temple, the lihgam or main stone image 
remains as a fixture, the secondary bronze festival figures are set up in rows, in 
long corridors around the main shrine, or in passages conducting to it, so that 
they form a sculpture gallery in the processicm path of the visiting pilgrims. 

North India, in contrast to the South, is familiar to this day with hollow metal 
rimages. The numerous copper-gilt bronze Buddhist figures from Tibet that we so 
frequently see in museums and private collections are almost always hollow 
(Plate eosb). But there is a good reason for this hollowness —one at least as 
sound as that of the Southern interdict, which, as we have seen, was based on a 
fear that the lack within might diminish the figure's value and cause a correspond- 
ing deficiency in the life-substance of the man who made it. The Northern images 
are hollow because they are meant to contain something (Plate 6 to). 

Every religious image represents the superhuman force of some divinity or 
divine savior, or of one of the tutelary guardians that attend such presences. But 
divine forces are known to exist not only in visible forms— such as can be visual- 
ized in concentrated meditation (dhydna)— hut also in oral and written forms; 
specifically, in the magic formulae that evoke and conjure the superhuman beings 
into manifestation. The muttering of such a formula in a silent, ctmtinuous repe- 
tition of its powerful syllables {japa), with or without the help of a rosary, steadies 
the mind bent on visualizing a divinity and summons up the manifestation. The 
formula {mantra) constitutes the spiritual body, as known to the ear and mind, 
whereas the visible, tangible image is the manifestation for sight and touch. 
The two supplement and complete each other; they are parallel revelations 
of the selfsame divine essence, re.spectively its "name" {ndman) and its "form" 
(rupa).*^ For, whereas the deity itself is beyond both spheres fundamentally, it 
can be approached only through conceivable, audible, visible, and tangible means. 

The rule with respect to these hollow images, therefore, is that they should 
contain a diminutive manuscript, a tiny scroll, on which an appropriate holy 
formula {mantra) has been written. This is the verbal form of the divinity, as the 
image is the visual. When the statue is finished, the little document is placed 
inside, to the accompaniment of a life-bestowing ritual, and this act has the sense 
of imparting to the figure its spiritual vital essence. Any image that has been 
emptied of this nucleus of its spiritual force is regarded as of no use; it is a hollow 
shell from which the living being, which it should be sheltering, has departed. — 
And the tiny scrolls, by the way, help the archaeologist to identify the subjects, 
since for each demon, savior, and deity there is a particular mantric charm. 

When a hollow bronze figure is to be cast, first a core of clay is shaped and on 

^ Cf. Zimmer, Philosophies of India^ pp. Sd-S4. 
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its Surface are molded the details of the intended image. This clay core then is 
covered by a layer of wax. Wires are left protruding from the clay core and 
through the waxen layer, like small tags, to serve for the fixing of the outer 
cover of day, which now is wrapped around the wax. The entire construction is 
heated. There has been left an opening at the top and another at the bottom, so 
that when the wax between the modeled cor^^d t’le outer layer liquifies, it flows 
away through the opening at the bottom; liquid r.ietal, poured in at the top, fills 
the narrow space between the outer layer and the inner core, cools, and forms a 
kind of mantle in the form of the sculpture desired. W'^hen the clay cover is re- 
moved, the inner core is chipped out, and the result is an ima^Je that is iiollow, 
nqarly devoid of weight though made of weighty metal, and ready to receive its 
little paper scroll. Sometimes these hollow statues are hardly more than tin foils 
and as brittle as masks. 

The Tibetan images in copper-gilt bronze represent a colonial branch of a 
Northern Buddhist style stemming from Bengal and Nepal ( Plates 398-GO 1 ), and 
the same art spread from Bengal southv>ard, across tjie Indian Ocean, to Java. The 
method of work produced a new form; one inspired more by the art of designing 
than by that of the sculptor in stone, who, with his chisel, chips at a completely 
unpliable material until a figure appears. By pressing the possibilities of this 
technique to the limit (Plates 387-391), Buddhist art in Siam produced many 
strange and truly marvelous masterpieces. Some of the works, as they have come 
down to us corroded by tims and the inclemencies of the climate (having been 
covered by earth for centuries and by the dust of ruins), are so eaten away that they 
are as frail and brittle as autumn leaves. One of the most impressive— almost too 
fragile to be touched even by the mos«^ careful and delicate fingers— I once saw at 
an exposition of Buddhist art in Paris. It was the mask of a Buddha, in the wonder- 
ful style of the Mon-Khmer (Plate 389a). Completely corroded, the metal 
was a grayish green, like the copper roofs of old steeples weathered by the cen- 
turies, and the visage was breath-taking in its silence and composure. A Buddha 
face of a definitely Cambodian type, it was an example of Khmer art at its height of 
inspiration— such a thing as India never dreamed of, and yet a perfect response of 
the Khmer genius to the message of Buddhism, which had come from India. The 
frailty of transitory beings, which is at the root of their suffering, has gone into the 
substance of this indescribable face, and has nearly destroyed it. Still, it is there, a 
brittle foil, wiping out and ignoring the powers of pain and destruction through 
the sublime indifference and knowing composure of its features. The vision of 
some unknown artist and the ruthless processes of time (executing the sorrowful 
sentence of destruction, from which the wisdom of the Buddha brings release) 
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have collaborated almost equally to give the finishing touch to this Buddhist 
revelation of the meaning and destiny of being. 

After the metal has cooled and the outer clay cover has been removed, the 
graving chisel of the metalworker brings a finish to the piece. Obliterating the 
traces of the wires that passed from the inner core to the outer cover, it polishes 
the surface. Finishing in this way is a kind of designing; the chisel used resembles 
that of an engraver. It does not chip off bits of the material like a stonecutter's 
tool but works over the surface with lines and dots. That is why the plastic values 
of such an art, when the technique attains self-conscious virtuosity, become 
antagonistic to the aims and achievements of sculpture in stone. The patterns, as a 
result of endless masterly repetitions, become frozen and tend to ossify, and the 
works assume a character that is really masklike. All life departs. In the end a 
superb hieroglyph, a balanced harmony of mathematical accuracy, is achieved, 
but the life-current has deserted the glittering shell. 

These few examples will suffice to suggest something of the technical back- 
ground of the Hindu images in metal— * the general conditions and possibilities 
laid down by the raw material itself and by the creative techniques. Inevitably the 
line, the outline, the element of design, tends to acquire major, if not overwhelm- 
ing, importance, and the artist is compelled to attend to quite different aims and 
means from those that predominate in a work in stone. The two arts cannot be 
measured by the same standard. Indeed, one of the most impressive facts about the 
aesthetic tradition of India and Indonesia is that in the course of its rich develop- 
ment the contrary possibilities of stone and metal sculpture were so well realized 
that the distinctive qualities of both techniques were developed to the limit. 

And so now we can return to the South Indian bronzes and their evidence of the 
evolution of the Indian ideal of feminine beauty. The Ceylonese Pattini Devi of the 
ri.'teiib seventh to tenth century shown in Plate 4G26 is close to the traditional form, 
with its marked contrast of the slender waist against the heavy breasts and 
hips. The goddess, dignified and graceful in this manifestation, represents the 
chastity and virtue of the housewife and mother. Her image expresses fully the 
perennial type of Hindu womanhood — though with a certain dryness peculiar to 
the Dravidian tradition, which accords readily with a work in metal. For in this 
art the human body is not conceived of, primarily, as a mass emerging slowly, 
under hammer and chisel, from the shapeless matter of the rock; it comes into 
form as a kind of engraving imposed on the soft material of a waxen model, there 
being no resistance to the instrument that cuts into wax. And the finishing process, 
in its turn, is a technique like that of designing. It does not shape a formless block. 
PL 490 but smooths out and covers an already modeled surface (Plate 420). 
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One feels, when looking back from such a late work to the much earlier yak^is 
of the M'athuiii school of the second century a.d. (Plate 74), that, essentially, the 
general features of feminine beauty have scarcely changed in India through the 
centuries; and yet the type found in other works of the Soiuh ( Plate 416) is dra- 
matically different from that of the North. Thiscannot'be explained as the result of 
a general evolution in the Indian ideal of wontan; neither is it a consequence of the 
special conditions and possibilities of the metalv o; k technique. It derives simply 
from the fact that there is here involved another population (that of Southern 
India), another ethnic group (the Dravidian), and that this race is portraying its 
own women in its divinities. Noses with a markedly thin ridgt. long, and set in 
oblong faces; thin, long arms and legs; very slender upper thighs: these are the 
prominent anatomical traits. And the eyes, slightly bulging, in the fonr. of oval 
bubbles, resemble, according to the local metaphor, the eyes of fish. "The Fish- 
Eyed One,’* Mlnaksi, is a favorite epithet of the goddess in South India, cele- 
brating this much appreciated detail of beauty. The chief temple at Madura, which 
is one of the most magnificent examj'Jes of religrpi"* architecture in the late 
medieval period ( Plate 448), is dedicated to !§iva and his goddess under her name 
of Mmaksi. 

The contour of the hips of the female forms greatly varies in the art of the South, 
sometimes following the traditional outline, emphasizing breadth and weight, 
sometimes exhibiting an extraordinarily slender grace, corresponding to the 
actual, rather delicate and sliui figures of the women of the region. Such an image 
as that of the Parvati in Plate 4 iff is striking for the vitality of its refined realism 
and its almost portraitlike vivacity. The hips show no suggestion of the traditional 
ideal and are as remote as possible fnxm the usual type of the North. Consider in 
contrast the yaks! in Plate 73b. The upper part of this pillar-relief once formed 
part of a stone railing around a stupa, probably built in the Kusana-Amaravati 
period of the second century a.d. It depicts the balcony of a palace in the blissful 
realm of the yak§as, and one sees there a divine couple— inmates of the yaksa 
realm, in amorous dalliance, enjoying the sensual bliss of that paradise. Like 
Kubera, the king of yaksas,‘* this sumptuous beauty stands on a crouching human 
vahana. She carries in her right hand the cage of a pet bird, and, laden with rich 
ornaments, wears immense anklets to mark with their tinkling the rhythm of her 
sensual gait. She is "burdened by the weight of her hips and thighs, and bent 
slightly forward with the weight of her breasts." Her walk resembles, according to 
constantly recurring Indian metaphors, "the gait of a swan or of a duck along the 
shore," also the heaving and sw elling stride of an elephant as it passes, noiselessly 

« Cf. suftra, p. 44. 
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and almost nimbly, with its massive form. In the fully blossoming body of this 
goddess of life-force and earthly welfare the characteristics of abundance, fertility, 
exuberance, and sex are emphasized. And yet she is not a mere geometrical 
symbol. She reflects an ideal of feminine beauty that still is evident in the living 
forms of women throughout the North of India. 

' The South, on the other hand, has had its own ideal. The figure shown in 
Plate 416 of Parvati, the consort of 5iva, conforms to the traditional mold; 
yet the long, slender limbs pay full tribute to the type of the South. The shape 
and expression of the face are unmistakably Southern, with the long features 
and thin, pointed nose; and when the image is viewed from the rear its departure 
from the traditional Northern pattern becomes still more apparent. One is re- 
minded of the dancing girl of Mohenjo-daro, with her delicate, exceedingly 
slender, nearly sticklike legs (Plate Sc). 

This ideal of a delicate slimness, even verging on the bony and fle.shless, in- 
spired by the particular charm of the actual South Indian type of feminine beauty, 
was carried by the intractable boldness of the Hindu genius to a limit that borders 
on the grotesque in the daring masterpiece of Plate 422, which is among the 
treasures of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City. In its 
rigid attitude, stiffness and daring, the figure reminds one, at first sight, of a 
primitive idol; as though an archaic pattern had been rendered with the developed 
skill of a later period. But actually, this piece is one of the most sophisticated that 
India has produced. 

From an agelong, fundamentally pre-Aryan inheritance the artists of the South 
derived a sophistication that keeps many of their most skillful and complex master- 
works from being appreciated by the comparatively simple eyes of Occidental 
art criticism. Indeed, without that broadening of our Western aesthetic standards 
and ability to understand that was effected by the rise of Expressionism at the 
end of the nineteenth century and the parallel awakening of our appreciation 
for the highly stylized and abstract forms of the various primitive and Oriental 
arts, we should not have found it possible to recognize the boldness of this amazing 
image. A wholehearted departure on our part from the classical ideals and con- 
ventions that restricted our aesthetic history and under.standing until the beginning 
of the present century was required before pieces of this kind could be exhibited 
in public museums— or even in private collections. A symbolic date for this spir- 
itual crisis in modem Europe was the period around 1912, when Pablo Picasso 
began showing African figures along with his own abstract and daring works. 

In the South Indian bronze of Plate 422 a radical departure from every sug- 
gestion of the Northern pattern, as well as from the neolithic tradition, has been 
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achieved. Or perhaps one should say that this is not a departure, since the Northern 
models seem never to have exercised any influence on the local ideology from 
which this curious and precious piece derives. In Hindu poetry, and in the sacred 
writings, we find feminine beauty celebrated with tiring mciiotony and in endless 
repetitions, but never with any hint of such an ideal as this. I 'he usual Indian 
description of a beautiful woman is about lilie the following, chosen at random 
from a religious text celebrating the charms of RFd'ia, Kffi^'s chief mistress when 
he was a youth among the cowherds. “She possesses solid breasts, great buttocks, 
a narrow waist. She is bending with the very weight of her buttocks, solid loins, 
and elevated breasts. Her nose puts to shame the beak of the p^hice of birds." *• 
Of all these fair attributes the present figure exiiibits only the last— but that to a 
most remarkable, even obtrusive, deg^ree. The others have been replaced !iy their 
opposites. And this brings us to the special meaning of this amazing image. 

Kali is the goddess represented, and she has cymbals in both hands, which 
means that she is paying worship to some god. But who, we may ask, can be the 
god whose favor is courted by Kajj, as by a devotee ? Kali, the Great Goddess, is 
the highest feminine principle in the universe. The answer to the question, there- 
fore, must be ^iva Mahadeva, the Great God, the supreme male. 

In the course of the interminable romance of this cosmic couple there have been 
periods of bereavement and despair; ^iva has even become insane with grief. The 
most notable of such occasions was that following the goddess’s sudden death, 
after she had become his bri ic in the manifestation known as Satl.** Eons later 
she returned to the world as Uma, the daughter of King Himalaya — who is 
known also as Durga and as Parvatl, “the Daughter of the Mountain’’ — and to 
summon l^iva again, the master yogi and cosmic ascetic, from his aloof and abso- 
lutely indrawn state of perpetual meditation, she devoted herself to the most 
demanding ascetic practices known to the sages of the meditation groves. Follow- 
ing a prolonged period of glowing concentration {tapas), she proved herself to be 
l§iva’s match: her intense spiritual force reached, touched, and finally moved him. 
And it is the climax of this ordeal, when she was dried and shriveled to the very 
bones, that we behold in this tender work of South Indian art. 

The reason for Uma’s determination to rouse the yogi of the gods from con- 
templation and bring him to her in love was that the world was being ravaged by a 
demon named Taraka, who could be overcome only by a son of ^iva and herself. 
This monster, like others before and following him in the Hindu view of history. 


^ Brahmavaivarta Pirrapa, Kfsna Janm- Kha^a, 
ltt4 adfayiya. Oaru^a, the celestial solar eagle, is 
the prince of birds. 


Cf. Zimmer, The King and the Cotfse^ Part II, 
*Tour Episodes from the Romance of the God- 
dcss.*' 
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had acquired his power by such severe penances that Brahma, the all-pervading 
spirit of the universe, the impartial witness of the unending struggle for supremacy 
that is everlastingly waged between the demons and the gods, had been forced at 
last to grant his wish. Whereupon Taraka had demanded the boon of invulner- 
ability. And the wish had been granted; but with a limitation. Brahma said: “No 
.' living beings endowed with a body are exempt ht>m death. Choose therefore your 
death; let it be by the hand of the one you fear the least." And the demon had 
answered that he would choose to die by the hand of an infant seven days old; for 
he thought: “What infant of seven days could lull me?" Whereafter he set forth 
to conquer the universe, driving the gods from their thrones and realms; and 
because of his virtual invulnerability none could withstand him. 

Taraka established his tyrannical empire and oijoyed the riches of the universe, 
even presuming to release the gods after he had overthrown them. "Go," said he, 
“where you please! The universe is your prison^ You cannot escape; you cannot 
oppose my will." Indra, the king, and all the other deities, were roaming over the 
surface of the earth like vagrant be^ars, or like destitute monarchs in exile, 
while impudent Taraka sat on high, on Indra's throne. 

Filled with despair, the gods betook themselves in impotent wrath to Brahma, 
begging his assistance and adviqe^ but he replied: “The being to kill Taraka does 
not yet exist; for what infant posseMes strength enough to kill this demon? What 
parents, moreover, should be potent enough to generate such an infant-hero None 
but the Great Goddess could bear the child; no male but the Great God, ^iva 
Mahadeva, has, through his timeless austerities, stored up the boundless energies 
needed to beget such a being." The gods, therefore, began to concentrate on 
the bringing of this divine couple together; and it was a long task, beset with 
difficulties, disappointments, even catastrophes. When it was achieved, there 
elapsed another long period of troubles and discomfiture before the boy-savior 
finally was bom, who, on the seventh day of his life, was to rid the universe of 
PI. 137 the monster. (See Plate 137.) 

The goddess was the one who first entered the stage of action, taking birth as 
Uma, the daughter of King Himalaya, out of compassion for the gods and the 
universe. And in this form, she longed to become l§iva's wife-just as she had 
longed, eons before, in another period of creation and under totally different 
circumstances, to be diva's bride as Sati. And her problem, again, was that of 
arousing the god from his profound yogic trance; for ^iva, steeped in a continuous 
contemplation of the pure void of his own being, is the archetypal yogi, who cares 
nothing for the world. iSiva cannot be tempted by sensual pleasure, nor by the 
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prospect of a blissful married career. It was in vain, therefore, that the gods tried 
to stimulate his passion when the goddess came to adolescence. 

Uma was dwelling in the home of her father King Himalaya; ^iva was in a 
hermitage among the Himalayan peaks. And the gods sent the god of love to 
pierce diva's side with his shafts of desire, but the great deity merely opened the 
eye in the middle of his forehead his third «ye— and a flame burst from it with 
the force of a lightning flash, burning the beautiful l>ody of the sweet god of love to 
cinders, ^iva himself then disappeared and Uma, the lovely maid, went. But she 
was not to be deterred from her cosmic aim. And so, thougli her motlier forbade her 
absolutely and her father consented only reluctantly* she resolvsa to gain {»iva's 
favor through a regimen of prolonged ascetic exercises severe enough to match 
his own. 

Departing into the mountains, quite alone, without attendants to protect her 
against wild beasts and the other dangers, the beautiful young goddess-princess 
took an extremely rigorous vow and began her work. First she lived on fruits. She 
built four great fires in the four direciiofii and stood iA t^e mid-point among them, 
while the sun with its merciless rays the fifth lire —blazed above. That was the 
way she spent the hot season. When the cold came, she entered the ice-cold water 
of the Ganges at Ganga-dvara, the holy place where the celestial river breaks 
through the mountain ranges,** and there stood, neck deep, in meditation. She 
reduced her diet and subsisted on water. She reduced it again and ate only the 
leaves and twigs that the win", tore from the trees. And finally, she gave up even 
this and lived on nothing. I'hus she passed thirty-six thousand years — during the 
hot seasons among the fires and during the cold in the freezing waters of the 
mountain river. And she stood on one leg with her mind fixed on ^va, repeating 
silently the magic formula of six syllables: Om ndmah i§ivaya: “Om! I adore 
^ival” Uma stood and sat in every attitude of yoga; she meditated and conjured 
^iva with her inner fire; and when thirty-six thousand years had passed, she felt 
that the god might draw near to her and fulfill her selfless wish. 

That is the ordeal suggested in this bronze. The body, emaciated through 
merciless fasting, has lost nothing of its juvenile charm. On the contrary, though 
the bones of the upper arms, at the shoulders, nearly pierce the skin and the soft 
swelling thighs have been reduced to shanks, the realistic details are suffused by a 
strange grace. There is no touch of hideousness, no appalling, naturalistic bru- 
tality in these features. One observes them, and they do not disturb. Rather, they 
convey a sense of spiritual fervor and of the indomitable inner fire that has melted 

" Cf. supra, pp. 88-89. 
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all natural weakness, all the frailties of the flesh. Each detail bespeaks a steady 
glow of relentless determination that has turned the charming vessel of a girl's 
body into an ascetic receptacle of pure, unwavering light. F“or the time being, the 
physique has been burnt out by its insatiable passion, a passion transformed into 
limitless patience, conjuring and waiting for the highest god, and able, finally, to 
' break his resistance. Will power, weathering millenniums as though they were 
passing showers; soul-force aiming at omnipotence and the fulfillment of the un- 
attainable: these are what this tiny figure discloses to us through its strange 
features. It represents one of the most characteristic themes of the Indian mythical 
tales— an experience common, moreover, in the daily life of the sages through all 
the periods of Indian civilization; the most fundamental and significant attitude, 
indeed, of Indian culture, going back to that remote pre-Aryan antiquity that was 
represented in the seals of Mohenjo-daro." The inhuman character of a fan- 
tastically severe, archaic style of yoga practice that worked through self-inflicted 
sufferings— physical and psychological agonies going beyond all human (not to 
speak of humane) bounds— gains a truly masterful expression in this tiny South 
Indian form. Most significant is the fact that this ruthless system of passive 
heroism (which was familiar not only to the ancient Hindu but also to the Jaina 
tradition, whereas Buddhism rejected it) should have found its most vivid repre- 
sentation in a female form. 

There is another small bronze representing Uma during her austerities (Plate 
PI. me 462 , above). It is a work of the Southern school, of the art of Ceylon, and belongs 
probably to the fifteenth century a.d. Here we see the goddess, the fairest of the 
three worlds, without her regal attire— without necklace, bracelets, or other 
jewelry — wearing only a thin loin cloth and her sacred Brahmanical thread. Her 
hair is arranged in the manner of the Brahman ascetics, in a knot of matted plaits. 
The delicate body is lean and slim from the prolonged ordeal. But she is sitting in a 
relaxed posture, the position known as "kingly ease” {rdjalila), with one knee 
bent and the other leg hanging to the ground; for at this moment she has just at- 
tained the goal of her asceticism. At the conclusion of her long penance, she is 
musing on iSiva, who, she knows, will come. 

This is one of the most touching and graceful of her representations, full of an 
intimate lyric charm. Its fascination lies in the tension between its seeming deli- 

** Cf. supra, p. 26*. which takes place, usually, when he is between 

The Brahmanical sacred thread {upavlta) is eight and twelve years old, and it is the symbol of 

worn by all upper-caste Hindus. It is a cotton thread the spiritual rebirth and initiation that he has won 

of three strands, running from the left shoulder through his scholarship in the holy tradition of the 

across the body to the right hip. It is first f)laced on Vedas. (Cf. Myths and Symbols^ p. 183, note.) 

a youth by his guru at his ceremony of initiation. 
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CBcy and its boundless strength. Xhe feather-light body is of an unearthly beauty: 
the seemingly frail vessel of an illuminated soul-force, capable of any sacrifice and 
feat of endurance, it shows woman as the helpmate and mistress, alter ego, double, 
and Self of the male. For Uma is to be the bride of the Great God as a result of 
having matched him in will power and determination. And she will fetter her 
husband with her indescribable charm, just As she has conquered him with her un- 
relenting force of soul. The simultaneously demonic and enchanting aspect of 
womanhood here finds expression: her .spirit of daring and comiuest, which does 
not stop before any obstacle. In this image the whole bfe-force of the feminine 
principle is shown concentrating on the most vital task of the woman's career, 
namely that of becoming united with him— the great male being— to whom she 
belongs through all times and ages, and who is hers eternally as she is his. 

There is a silent triumph in the utter calm and repose of the goddess's anticipa- 
tion of the marriage for which the whole universe, with all the gods, is now wait- 
ing. Presently iSiva, in the guise of a vagrant Brahman ascetic, will appear and 
mockingly subject her to the last trial, inquiring why #iie is determined to win the 
austere g(xl when she might have chosen some more gentle and charming spouse. 
The BrShman will depixciate ^iva, describing his loathsome, uncanny appearance, 
diva's body, he will tell her, is smeared with ashes from funeral pyres; ^iva car- 
ries a human skull as his begging bowl, wears hissing serpents for his armlets 
and necklace, dwells in burial grounds, and is clad in a tiger's skin: no one knows 
who diva's mother was, be has neither relatives nor children, his attendants are 
terrifying specters and howling demons. 

Uma, however, will bid the deluding Brahman be silent and, to atone for the 
offense to ^iva, will give the deity prai.se, not knowing that this mocking Brahman 
is himself the god. And when the Brahman threatens to resume his abuse, Uma 
will try to flee; but he will follow, smiling, and overtake her, give up his mask and 
assume his proper form, conquered by her love. It is the moment just preceding 
this climax of the romance that we behold in this bronze of Ceylon. 

Kali's austerities constitute one of the most popular themes in the Indian tradi- 
tion of mythical tales, and her perfect devotion to ^iva sets the model for the Hindu 
wife. The concept of her unbending will power, gentle stubbornness, irascibility, 
and easily roused, unfounded jealousy is no doubt derived from the basic ex- 
periences of the Hindu male in happy marriage, while the ideal model of marital 
bliss and anguish in India is the sacred bond of the divine couple. 

The South Indian art of founding images in bronze goes back to a great an- 
tiquity. There are Buddhist figures from Buddhavani, in the Kistna district, that 
date from the Gupta period (fifth or sixth century A.D.), while many fine Buddhist 
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works in bronze dating from the fifth to twelfth centuries have been recov^ed 
from various sites in Ceylon, chiefly among the remains of a Mahayana monastery 
of about the ninth century in Anuradhapura. By this time a wave of Sivaism was 
sweeping over the whole of Southern India and this gave rise to a school of 
unique distinction under the Cola dynasty (tenth and eleventh centuries A.D.), 
‘which had inherited the achievements of Pallava stone sculpture (seventh and 
eighth centuries) as well as something that we can attribute only to the deepest 
Dravidian past. 

pi.4ii-ti* Plates 411-4-14 show Siva Nataraja, the King of Dancers, in his manifestation 
as Nrtya-murti, the cosmic dancer. He is here the embodiment and manifestation 
of the eternal energy in five activities (panca-kriya): ( i ) creation, pouring forth, 
unfolding {srsfi), ( 2 ) maintenance or duration {sthiti), (s) desthiction or taking 
hack {saihhara), (4) concealing, veiling, hiding the transcendental essence be- 
hind the garb of apparitions {tirobhava)^ and (5) favoring, bestowing grac£ 
through a manifestation that accepts the devotee {anugraha). The god is dancing 
on the dwarfish body of the demon Apasmdra purusa, “forgetfulness, loss of 
memory"— called in Tamil Muyalaka— who represents ignorance, the destruc- 
tion of which brings enlightenment, true wisdom, and release from the bondage 
of existences. 

diva’s upper right hand carries a small drum, shaped like an hourglass; for 
sound was the first element to evolve in the unfolding of the universe, sound be- 
ing the characteristic of ether (according to the Indian view), which is the most 
subtle form of cosmic matter. The upper left hand, in ardhacandra-mudrd (the 
half-moon gesture), bears a tongue of flame: the element of the final destruction 
of the universe. Thus in two of the hands are symbolized the balance of creation 
and destruction. The lower right hand, in ahhaya-mudrd (the fear-not gesture), 
bestows protection, while the lower left, in iSno gaja-hasta posture— imitating the 
outstretched trunk {hasta) of the elephant (ga/a)— points to the lifted foot as the 
refuge or salvation of the devotee. This foot should be worshiped, in order to gain 
union with the god and therewith enlightenment; for whereas the right foot, 
planted on the back of the demon Forgetfulness, symbolizes diva's world-creative 
driving of life-monads into the sphere of matter, the lifted left symbolizes their 
release. The two feet thus denote the continuous circulation of consciousness into 
and out of the condition of ignorance. 

'i'he ring of fire surrounding the figure {prabhd mandalq) symbolizes the dance 
of nature {prakriti), which is the life-process of the universe and its creatures, 
and within which there is taking place eternally the dance of the prime mover, the 
Lord God. According to the a.scetic Hinayana Buddhist doctrine, this dance of 
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nature is to be extinguished. According to the ^ivaite view, on the other hand, 
it is not different from the dance of wisdom-knowledge, since it is itself a reflex of 
the transcendental being of God. 

The whole form, finally, may be read as the mystic syllable OM or AUM, 
which in the Devanagarl alphabet is written aft or and which is the totality 
of the ^orld and psyche in the four states o^wareness known as ( i ) being awake, 
( 2 ) being in dream, (s) being in dreamless sleep, and (;4) being reintegratied in 
the pure, transcendental essence of divine reality. Each of these four states i*- 
expressed in one of the four parts of AUM: respectively in a, u, m, and the fol- 
lowing silence.^* 

, We have already noted the resemblance of the posture of the Dancing i§iva to 
that of the dancer of Harappa. The probability of an actual connection is groat, 
since the Dravidians were in possession of the DecCan centuries before the 
Christian era. Linguistically they seem to belong to the Turanian group who oc- 
cupied southern and eastern Persia in pre-Aryan times. The historical perspective 
that opens is prodigious; for the n^ots of this g>oi|p are lost in the deep neo- 
lithic, while its branches, broadly proliferated, show their forms among the danc- 
ing tribesmen of Oceania no less than among the Basques of the western Pyrenees. 

We may conclude our study of the South Indian bronzes with the words of 
Auguste Rodin on the Dancing ^iva: 

“Epanoui dans la vie, le fleuve de vie, Pair, le soleil, le sentiment de I'etre est 
un ddbordement. C'est ainsi que nous apparait Part de PExtreme-Orient! . . . 

"La divinitd du corps humain a 6te obtenue k cette dpoque, non parce qu'on 
dtait plus prds des origines, car nos formes sent demeur^es toutes pareilles; mais 
la servitude de maintenant a cru s'iJmanciper en tout; et nous sommes ddsorbitds. 
Le gout manque . . . 

“L'ombre va de proche en proche, travaille le chef-d’oeuvre, lui donne ce qui 
charme: la morbidesse profonde venant de Pobscur, cet endroit ou elle reste si 
longtemps . . . 

"Elies sont admirables ces deux mains qui s^parent les seins et le ventre. Ce 
geste peut lutter pour la grace avec celui de la Vdnus de Mddicis, qui ddfend ses 
charmes par les bras, tandis que le Civa semble se prot^ger par Ping^nieux geste. 

"Ces jambes aux muscles allonges ne contiennent rien que la vitesse. 

"Les cuisses rapproch^es, double caresse, jalouses enfermant le t^n^breux 
mystdre; le beau plan d'ombre rendu plus marqu^ par la lumi^re des cuisses. . . . 

* Editor's notr; Compare the form of the Devana- elucidation of the symliol OM (also written AUM, 
gari letter with that of the dancing image. One since, in Sanskrit, 0 is analyzed as a compound of 
hears the sound OM, which is the sound of the a and «), see Zimmer, Philosophies of India, pp. 
universe, while contemplating 6iva. For an 378-378. 
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"La pose est connue, selon les artistes; mais il n'y a rien de commun; . . . il y 
a la nature, et si loin! Il y a surtout ce que les uns et les autres ne voient pas: les 
profondeurs inconnues, le fond de la vie. Dans I'dl^gance, il y a la grace; au-dessus 
de la grace, il y a le modele; tout va plus loin, on I'appelle doux, mais c'est 
puissamment doux! Alors les mots manquent . . . 

"Ces levres comme un lac de plaisir que bordent les narines palpitantes si 
nobles. 

"La bouche dans les humides d^lices ondule, sinueuse comme un serpent; les 
yeux ferm^s, gonfl^s, ferm6s d'une couture de cils. . . . 

"Le tranquille beau temps de ces yeux; le tranquille dessin; la tranquille joie 
de ce calme. . . . 

"Ces yeux dessin^s purcment comme un email prdcieux. . . . 

"Bouche, antre aux plus douces pens^cs, mais volcan pour les fureurs. . . . 

“Pour toujours, la vie entre et sort par la bouche, comme les abeilles rentrent 
et sortent continuellement; douce respiration parfumee.”” 


6. The Taniric Influence 


In such feminine figures as those of the South Indian bronzes described above 
there has been attained a complete independence from traditional patterns. The 
spiritual force of the subject has almost dissolved the bodily fmne from within, 
transforming it into a manifestation simultaneously of spiritual energy and of 
passionate feeling. This complete release from the mold that had determined the 
evolution of the feminine figure during the period of early Buddhist art, and 
which had been derived from a remote neolithic age, produced a flowering of al- 
most incredibly vigorous schools, whose power of expression was no less master- 
ful in the virtuosity of their craft than manifold in the teeming spectacle of their 
creations. 

PI. ssish The figure represented in Plate 322b is a tree-goddess, from the eleventh or 
twelf th century a.d., showing a transformation of the popular motif from static re- 
pose to dynamic expressivity. The divinity stands with crossed feet, in the tradi- 
tional posture of a tree-goddess, lifting one foot a little to give her tree the kick 


^ Auguste Rodin, Ananda Coomaraswamy, E. B. Havell, and Victor Goloubew, 
Sculptures Qivaites ( Ars Asiatica, III; Brussels and Paris, 1921), pp. 9-13* 
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with her heel that will impart to it her life-force (portions of the foliage are visible, 
though mutilated, in the corners above); yet she neither kic’as the tree nor grasps 
the branch. Xhese traditional acts, which formerly gave the meaning of the atti- 
tude,‘® have been discarded, as though the mere appearai t e oi the goddess were 
enough to explain her character and function — as in fact it is For the same princi- 
ple of growth and burgeoning as the plant world makes manifest, the Indian artists 
of the Tantric period recognized in the flouri.shUig of the human body. Moreover, 
through a projection upon the plant world of the inner physical experiences of the 
human organism in its maturation and in the acts of love, a sense of intrinsic 
kinship with the plants was achieved. The initiations of sensua( <lelight were con- 
ceived as bestowing on mankind a secret wisdom, by virtue of which the silent 
joy-in-being of the vegetable realm could be sympathetically understood. Henco jn 
figures such as this, the eloquence of nature was rendered, not in the way of al- 
legory or symbol, by analogy or by a conventional sign, but directly, in an im- 
mediate manifestation. 'Fhe artists even drew into life the matter of the cold stone, 
which also, though in a manner more A>cjl)dued, par^iemates in the general festival 
of being. For the whole cosmos — according to the Indian view — is animate. All 
spheres are pervaded by the one current of being. 

Plate 385 is an image of Gahga, the goddess of the Ganges. This late specimen 
of Bengalese art is a work of the twelfth century, in the style of the Sena dynasty, 
carved in black steatite— which is the main material used in Bengal for sculpture. 
In that province the Ganger is a goddess of outstanding rank, holding a position 
far above her sister goddess, the Jumna, and logically so, since the Ganges is the 
principal artery both of fertility and of transportation throughout Bengal, whereas 
the Jumna belongs to Northwestern India. Yamuna, the Jumna, flows past 
Mathura, the chief center of Krsna's life story and cult, and merges with the 
Ganges at Prayag (Allahabad), long before the joined waters enter Bengal, 
through which they flow together to the sea. 

The reason given by the Bengalese people themselves, howaver, for holding 
the Jumna in lower esteem than their own river is based on mythology, not 
geography. In the later popular tradition the goddess Yamuna became con- 
founded with a very old mythological figure, Yami, whose name means the “she- 
twin”; the “he-twin,” Yama, her brother, having been the first man and YamI 
the first woman. 'Fhey were the two halves of that mythical primordial human 
hermaphrodite which, in the Greek tradition, as rendered in the allegory of Plato's 
Symposium, was split asunder by Zeus. Yama appears also in ancient Iran, as the 
first mythical king of Persia, Yima. In Firdausi’s Shah Namah, the national 

“ Cf. supra, pp. 71-72, 76, and SO. 
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Persian epic, we are told that Yima was sawed in two like a piece of wood — which 
again is a variation of the severing motif known from Plato's Symposium, In 
the Greek version, it will be recalled, the gods split the primordial hermaphrodite 
into a male and a female being; which is why there are men and women in the 
world, each searching for its missing half.“ That, moreover, is how Eros came 
into existence; for Eros is the love and desire of the separated sexes for each 
other. And that, finally, is why one feels happy and definitely content when one 
has found the missing half and is united with it in love and marriage. The two 
portions embrace and thus reconstitute that being —the primordial hermaphrodite 
— whom all the gods feared because it seemed to them too perfect. The gods 
severed it to weaken it, and they set the halves apart so that they should be com- 
pletely occupied with the task of seeking each other, each looking for its lost mate, 
its other half, obsessed with longing and riddled with desire until the reunion is 
effected and the two are absorbed in the long-desired delight. 

This mytiu^ogical hermaphrodite of the beginnings of time is found in the 
Vedic texts ds well as in the Persian and the Platonic. The parted Vedic twins are 
Y ama and Y ami. And there is a metrical dialogue, a sort of ballad consisting of 
entreaties and refusals between them, in which the female attempts to seduce the 
male and persuade him to sexual intercourse and marriage. Yama shrinks from 
the sin of incest, however, and so Y ami's desire remains unappcascd. Y ama dies 
and ascends to heaven, and there, as the first deceased mortal, becomes the king 
of the realm of death.” , 

Since the people of Bengal associate the river-goddess Y amuna witli Y ami, the 
“she-twin" of the first couple, who was filled with the sinful desire of incest, they 
regard her as inferior to the stainless goddess Gahga. And yet the two are com- 
monly represented in Bengal side by side, as elsewhere in India, frequently as fe- 
male door-guardians {dvarapalas) flanking the entrances of Hindu sanctuaries. 
In popular worship, the representation of the goddess Gafiga by means of un- 
baked clay images wrought especially for each ceremony and at the end of the 
service thrown into the river to dissolve still plays a role in daily household life— 
particularly among the peasants, who depend for their rice crops upon the bounty 
of the stream. 

Editor’s note: The reader will also recall, was the son of the sun-god Vivasvant, "He who 
however, that Plato modified the traditional theme irradiates in all directions." Yama's patronymic 
(which the Hebrews rendered, by the way, in the epithet Vaivasvata, "descendent of Vivasvant," 
myth of Adam's rib) by positing three types of corresponds precisely to that of his Persian counter- 
primordial bc'mg, not one: a male-male, a male- part in the old Zarathustrian tradition of the A vesta, 
female, and a female-female, the most worthy, who is known as Yima Vlvanghusha, Yima the 
"because the most manly,” being the male-male. Brilliant, the son of VIvanghvaot. 

** In his origin Yama belonged to heaven; for he 
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The Sena period, to which the steatite image of Plate S 83 belongs, was pre- 
ceded by the Pala, an era fertile in inasterworks. During tiie eighth century the 
Pala dynasty put an end to an interlude of chaos and anarchy, and thereafter se- 
cured peace and prosperity for a long spell through a firm but benign rule. The 
artists of the period both preserved and transfontied the heritage of the preceding 
Gupta period, establishing patterns that were t(» inspire the finest eras both of 
Javanese and of Nepalese art— even reaching, through Nepal, to Tibet. 

In this image of Ganga the new quality can be felt. The figure is completely 
Bengalese in conception, sentiment, and technical skill — a revelation of vitality 
and sweetness, youth and beauty, such as the artist beheld aboa^ him every day in 
the Bengalese maidens and young matrons. The goddess is a vision of health and 
wealth, prosperity and abundance, dignity and prowes.s; the boons bestowed ly 
the Ganges. The gentle ripples of the swiftly flowing, gigantic stream, whose 
surface is animated by a light breeze, play over the torso. And the river's power io 
bestow prosperity and wealth is indicated by the rich diadem fraihing the god- 
dess's forehead and fastening her abu'ldant chignon, by the necklaces encircling 
her neck and descending between her breasts, a»id by the rich ornaments and chains 
of her girdle and loincloth. For the Ganges is the true source of the health and 
wealth of the Bengalese people. It is actually divine grace, flowing in a liquid, 
tangible form to the very doors of the inhabitants of the province, spreading 
fertility over the rice-growing country and washing away the stains of sin from 
those devotees who, in their daily morning rituals, immerse themselves in her 
holy water. She represents, therefore, both joy in this life on earth and hope for 
the life to come: hence she is styled "The Mother Who both Bestows Happiness- 
and-Prosperity {sukhadd) and Secures Salvation Hereafter {moksadd)/’ By re- 
moving all sins and impurities from the one whose ashes or remains are com- 
mitted to her waters she brings him to a blessed rebirth among the gods in the 
realm of celestial bliss. Indeed, ^iva himself sings a hymn in her praise: 

She is the source of redemption. ... By the mere contact of a wind charged with 
her vapor, the heaps of sin accumulated by a sinner in the course of millions of births 
are destroyed. . . . 

As fire consumes fuel, so this stream consumes the sins of the wicked. The sages 
mount the staircase of the Ganges, go higher than the high heaven of Brahma himself, 
ride on a chariot free from danger, and come to my domain. 

Sinners dying, through the grace of God and as a result of karma, on the waters of 
the Ganges are released from all sins and acquire my form. They become the best of the 
attendants of Siva and dwell by his side. Becoming like unto me in form, they never die, 
not even on the day of the dissolution of the universe. Moreover if the dead body of a 
person falls into the water of the Ganges, that person abides with Visnu for as many 
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years as there are pores in the skin of his body . . . and if a man starts on an aus- 
picious day to go to bathe in the Ganges, he will dwell cheerfully in Vifiju's heavenly 
world, Vaikuntha, for the number of years commensurate with the footsteps of his 
journey." 

In the refined realism of this Sena masterpiece no trace survives of the archaic 
• ideal of feminine beauty that was already discarded in the Gupta period. The 
young goddess stands in graceful solemnity and benign repose, clad in her festive 
attire and rich jewels, much as a Bengalese bride on the supreme occasion of her 
wedding ceremonial, or like some happy young housewife able both to procreate 
new life for the family lineage and to manage a large household teeming with 
affairs. The loveliness of the actual women of Bengal has replaced an old con- 
vention. Art has been clarified and resynthesized in terms of a new ideal. A 
meanu^ful balance and a perfect harmony have been attained between the earthly 
material from which the image has. been made and the concept that it symbolizes. 
The ekn^-bound, idyllic self-possession of prosperous Hindu peasant life " has 
been blended devoutly with a symbolic rendition of the divine energy that per- 
vades and constitutes the universe, sustaining all living creatures. A harmoniza- 
tion of the temporal and eternal, as well as of the human and cosmic, has thus 
been attained. 

PL 3 sa The relief in Plate 323, the head of which has been destroyed, seems to me to 
be the finest rendition of the Hindu conception of womanly beauty among the 
stone remains of North India. It belongs to the tenth century a.d. and has been 
tentatively identified and labeled as Rukmini, one of the chief wives of Krsna, 
the warlike folk hero and world savior revered as the ninth of the ten avatars of 
Visnu. There may exist similar figures that I do not know, which show clearly 
their title to the name Rukmini; or perhaps this figure has been so labeled only 
because none of the familiar emblems and traits of any other divinity or legendary 
woman can be found in it. In any case, ignorance of the subject detracts nothing 
from the simultaneously calm and dashing spell that the relief lays upon the be- 
holder. The woman is remarkably tall, and in this respect shares the dignity and 
grace of the statues of the river-goddess from the Rastrakute period in the temple 
PL 2 ifi,s 2 o of Kailasanatha at Elura (Plates 21.9, 220); as in most Indian female images, 
the form is nude to the waist. Erom the hips down it is clad in a diaphanous muslin 
garment that enhances the delicate contours of the long slender legs, while the 
metal ornaments of the rich girdle fastening this garment, descending along the 
thighs, contrast superbly with the innocent smoothness of the limbs. The main 

Brahmavaivarta Purdm^ Kf^na Jarnna Khanka ^ Prosperous, that is to say, as it was in the 
94, Gupta, Pala, and Sena periods. 
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impact, however, is made not by the proportions of the figure, but by the subtle 
and detailed interpretation of its animate surface. The artist's chisel has glided 
caressingly along this living organism, everywhere halting to record the in- 
finitesimal form of some subtle nuance. The relief, indeed, is not based on sensa- 
tions of the eye, though the eye is invited to enjoy it; Sucli an intimate knowledge 
of the female body could not have been derived mainly from th<i observation of a 
standing model or from a recollection of primarily visual impressions. It is the 
product and expression of the sense of touch: of a devoted familiarity and ex- 
perience in love, from which an effective intuition has been derived of the secret 
of the inner life announced in the l)eauty of the forms. 

To render such a living contour map, the artist started from within: from the 
hidden well that, according to Hindu philosophy, sends life surging outward to 
create and sustain the masses and the limbs. He began, that is to say, with the in- 
tangible life-force {sakti), which is ever evolviiig and transforming itself into thr 
phantasmagoria of the visible universe {mdya), ever creating and sustaining the 
macrocosm and its microcosinic part aiid counterp/<rt]^ the human organism. He 
did not become lost or entangled in details. The whole figure was treated simul- 
taneously; each nuance, every line, voiced the one impulse of life and the subtle 
bliss of being. One feels a current of life in these delicate yet vigorous forms; 
there is a movement going on without pause underneath the gently heaving sur- 
face. The simple and universal fact of the life-process maintaining and refreshing 
the organism every minute cf the day and night is rendered visible in this piece to 
a degree difficult to match in any art outside of the Indian sphere. 

Such living forms are suggested to the Indian artist by a dynamic philosophy 
that is intrinsic to his religious and philosophical tradition; for the worship of the 
life-force pouring into the universe and maintaining it, manifesting itself no less 
in the gross matter of daily experience than in the divine beings of religious vision, 
constitutes the very foundation of Indian religious life. According to this doctrine, 
which was particularly influential in the great periods of Indian urt, release from 
the bondage of our normal human imperfection can be gained not only through the 
world-negating methods of asceticism (yoga), but equally through a perfect 
realization of love and its sensual enjoyment (hkoga). According to this view, 
which has been eloquently expressed in the so-called Tantric symbols and rituals 
of both the Hindu and the Buddhist traditions,” there is, intrinsically, no an- 
tagonism between yoga and bhoga. The role played by the guru, the spiritual 
guide and teacher, in the stern masculine disciplines of yoga is taken over in the 
initiations of bhoga by the devout and sensual female helpmate. The initiating 

“ These are discussed in Zimmer, P/uhsofikies of India, pp. 56«-6oa. 
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woman plays the part of ^akti while the male initiate assumes that of §iva, and 
both attain together to a realization of the immanence within themselves of the 
consubstantiality of the Goddess and the God. 

These Tantric rites have not only been misunderstood and grossly misrepre* 
sented by Western critics, but have also been systematically disparaged as 
‘'teachings of the left-hand road" {vama-marga) by the Indian partisans of the 
way of yoga.Undoubtedly they have been at times abused and degraded by people 
seeking pious pretexts for a complicated sex life. Nevertheless, throughout the 
first millennium a.d. they were a basic element of normal Indian experience. 
During that period “ both Buddhism and Hinduism were transformed by the rites 
and ideals of this discipline, and its joys were depicted as a matter of course on the 
facades of temples. Apparently it was something that had emerged from the depth 
of iiti agelong popular tradition going back to primitive times. 

Tha subtle sensuality and spiritual voluptuousness of the Hindu relief shown in 
pi.sas Plate 323, in its delicate knowledge of the inner secret of the charm of this 
woman's form, derive directly fi*om the religious and philosophical background of 
the Tantra, and its particular qualities can be appreciated through contrast if it is 
confronted with any comparable art work of the Greek tradition: for example 
(chosen at random), the Daughter of J^iobe, from the third century A.D., which is 
PL Bts now in the Museo delle Terme at Rome (Text Plate Bl5). To analyze these two 
works with a view to announcing a decision between them as to which is the 
superior would be nonsensical and unjust. Simply confronting them, however, one 
realizes how divergently— even antagonistically— the expaience of the human 
body and the interpretation of feminine beauty have been expressed by the Hindu 
and the Greek. The Hellenistic piece forms part of a group of the seven sons and 
daughters of Niobe, showing them in attitudes of fright and agony as they are 
struck by the invisible arrows of Artemis and Apollo. Niobe, boasting of the 
number of her children, had challenged the pride of Leto (the mother of Artemis 
and Apollo) because the goddess had borne only two; and the deities had taken 
quick revenge. This is a chapter from the Greek book of the mythical conflict of the 
gods against titanisrn. 

The daughter of the mortal woman has suddenly dropped to her knee, struck 
in the back by Apollo's invisible shaft, and the next moment she will fall to the 
ground, never to rise. Her body tightens under the grip of pain; she throws back 
her head and twists her hands to the wound. The extreme tension of the girl's 
vital power and the vigorous display of her juvenile charm are rendered the more 

^ The so-called TIntric period, so named after the Tantras, the basic books of 
revelation in which the doctrines were announced. 
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emphatic by the hopelessness of the struggle. A supreme moment of the contest 
between life and death having set the stage, the Greek artist utilized this dramatic 
climax of life's agony to underline the bloom of youth, which is here fully and 
divinely animate, yet already gone. 

'1 here can be no question about the masterful fonception and execution of the 
piece, any more than about the vast difference that sets it apart from all Hindu 
representations of the womanly form. Though swelling from within with life, 
heaving with youth and pain, what this work reriders is the visible and tangible 
aspect of the female body, not the mysterious operation of the life-current and 
life-saps within. Greek art was derived from experiences of th*^ eye; Hindu from 
tlio.se of the circulation of the blood. Greek sculpture developed to its acme of 
pertection through a portrayal of the handsome athletic bodies of the iitractvve 
boys and youths who won prizes for wrestling and racing at the national religious 
contests at Olympia and elsewhere; Hindu, on the other hand, iixits great pe^’iod, 
rested on those intimate experiences of the living organism and mysteries of the 
life-process that derive from the inward awareness, gained through yogic ex- 
periences — and simultaneously had a definitely heterosexual flavor, distilled and 
refined to a subtle enchanting fragrance. Whereas the Indian Tantric realization, 
“when each is both,” brings the Indian art work forth from within, like a gesture 
of life, the Greek beatifying vision, taken in through the eye and re-rendered with 
the chisel without having become integrated into the artist’s bodily experience, 
remains a blessed sight, empirically viewed. 


7 . 


The Jaina Style 


JA IN A art shared in the development of technical skill that characterized the 
Gupta and post-Gupta period.s, yet remained widely aloof, essentially, from the 
aims and achievements of the Hindu works of the Golden Age. There is a ma- 
jestic Jaina sanctuary among the rock-cut monolithic temples of £lura, dating 
from about 800 A.D., which represents the celestial abode of Indra, king of the 
gods; and here it is obvious that the wonderful achievements and transformations 
of the Hindu style, which can be followed in the Calukyan art of Badami, the 
Ra?trakutan of Elephanta and Elura, and the Pallava at Mamallapuram, had been 
allowed to pass unnoticed. A great technical skill, much patient labor, and a 
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painstaking accuracy are evident in these solid and heavy pillars, hewn out of the 
pi.ata rock (Plate 24S), and much care for exact detail is shown in the foliage of the 
tree overshadowing the bulky figure of Indra seated upon his elephant. And yet 
a lack of imagination, as well as of lightness and spirituality, is evident in this 
dignified though clumsy style, the moment it is compared with the celestial visions 
' at BadamI, the spiritualized sensuality of the flying gods of the Descent of the 
Ganges, or the mysterious voluptuousness and intimate experience of the inner 
life-process so wonderfully rendered in multitudes of other Hindu figures of the 
seventh to tenth centuries a.d. In contrast, there is here a puppetlike rigidity 
and an almost primitive bareness— and these traits remain characteristic of Jaina 
sculpture in all its periods. 

The complemental niche, exhibiting a statue of Indrani, Indra’s wife, the queen 
PL a43 of Ae gods (Plate 243), is from the same period and executed in the same style. 
There is an impressive three-dimensional realism about the clear contours and 
ornaments of the bulging columns, emphasizing the vigor and solid resistance of 
the rock. Intentionally, the stone has not been transmuted into living, breathing, 
or mysteriously floating matter, as in the pillars of the subterranean ^iva temple at 
Elephanta, but has been allowed to retain its mineral nature; for the utterly 
realistic, materialistic-ascetic doctrine of Jainism " rejects the Hindu experience 
of the world as maya. The world, according to the Jaina view, is not a phan- 
tasmagoric transformation of the spiritual principle {brahman), but an all-too- 
solid disposition of full and heavy matter, from which it is the destiny of the 
spirit to escape by asceticism. Even the realms of the gods, the heavenly worlds 
that rise one above the other in the lofty cosmic skyscraper, belong to the material 
realm: they are of a substantiality more subtle indeed than the gross materials 
of earth, yet equally distinct from— and inferior to— the crystalline luminosity of 
spirit. And this absolute unregeneracy of all matter, even of the subtle matter of 
heaven, is what is rendered, intentionally, in the ponderous inflexibility of the 
Jaina works of art. 

In the present piece, the tree above the head of Indrani is a "wishing tree" 
{kalpa-vrksa) , one of those heavenly trees that fulfill any desire, instantaneously 
granting, through their fruits, every wish. Such plants abound in the pleasure 
groves of Indra's paradise. And as we look at the foliage of this one we can all but 
hear the relentless pounding of the patiently laboring artist chisels, carving leaf 
after leaf and respecting, with prosaic devotion, each minute detail. Indrani sits in 
PL lesa almost the same posture of ease as Parvati's in the tiny bronze of Plate 462a. The 
great queen is of a graceful appearance, but massive; for the image, under its 

Cf. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, pp. 181-279. 
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polished and shining surface, has preserved the full weight and substantiality of a 
solid stone. Such a rendition is a far cry from the nimblene»s and aerial charm of 
divinities in the Rastrakuta and Pallava styles. The life-ft>rce has been expressed 
through bulk and substance, through a massiveness, and not through the onflow 
and pulse of an inward life-current building and nourishing blooming forms. I'here 
is about this goddess a fine stateliness, and t seiisc of the beatitude of the animalic 
life of nature, but no hint that she i.s a queen of go is, dwelling in a spiritual sphere. 

Likewise Indra, her spouse, the king of the gf)ds, who froni the Jaina point of 
view is but a minor superhuman, is in Plate 542 rendered as a kind oi super-raja, pt. ata 
vigorous but dull, completely retained in the meshes of ignortl\;e. 

The statues of the Jaina saviors, on the other hand, those Passage-Makers 
{tJrihankaras) who have broken the way that leads beyond life and heavenly 
beatitude to the crystalline stasis of absolute perfection, shine forth with a 
transcendental purity and aloofness (Plates 545, 547, and 389\. For the essence p'.a*:. atj, 
of such released and isolated beings transcends by far the sphere of the god Indra, 
who, fundamentally, is regarded as U<t a mighty ind benign ruler in the lower 
middle stratum of the celestial hierarchy, dweiling in a middle story of the tower- 
ing cosmic apartments, not very far above the terrestrial plane. The techniques 
employed for the depiction of llrthaiikaras cannot be applied to Indra, the mere 
king of gods. 

Yet even in the saviors we note the characteristic Jaina rigidity. These ab- 
solutely perfected beings hr.ve purged thcmselv<*.s of all idiosyncracies— all those 
charming specifications and limitations that make for the movement and variety 
of life. They have become isolated {kevala), released {moksa), beyond history— 
perfect, cold, and aloof. Their blood,, moreover, is not red, but white, like milk; 
hence they are of the hue of alabaster, which, together with the rigid symmetry 
and utter immobility of their stance, renders an adequate statement of their 
spiritual aloofness. And they are generally represented, if not seated in a yoga pos- 
ture, then standing in the attitude known as “dismissing the body” {kayotsarga) 

— rigid, erect, immobile, with arms held stiffly down, knees straight, and the 
toes directly forward. The ideal physique of the Tirthahkara is compared to the 
body of a lion: powerful chest and shoulders, no hips, slim feline buttocks, a tall 
pillarlike abdomen, and strong toes and fingers, long and well-formed. The chest, 
broad and smooth from shoulder to shoulder, fully expanded and without the 
least hollowness, shows the effect of prolonged breathing exercises, practiced 
according to the rules of yoga. Such an ascetic is termed a “hero” (rira), for he has 
achieved the supreme human triumph: this is the sense of the title Mahavira, 

“the great {mahat) hero {vira)” which was bestowed on the Buddha's con- 
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temporary, Vardhamana, the twenty-fourth and last of these Tirthankaras. Such 
a saint is also termed Jina, "the victor," and his disciples, therefore, Jainast 
"the followers, or sons, of the victor." 

Jaina art, then, clings tenaciously to its own archaic tradition, so that whether 
rendering the gods, who are the lords of the world, or the llrthahkaras, who have 
. gained release from the domain of the gods, it remains always rigid and somewhat 
massive and bulky. In the handwriting of the outlines and in the building up of the 
body and its surfaces there is a broad and effective generalization, but no subtle 
experience and realization of forms. An almost threatening, dignified heaviness 
outweighs vitality and the work derives whatever vigor it possesses from its 
kinship with popular art —its obvious affinities with the fetishes of the primitive 
PI. *53 layers of the population (Plate 45S). The origins of this art reach back, like the 
origins of Jainism itself, to the remotest depths of the unrecorded Indian past. 

In their temple building, on the other hand, the Jainas usually followed the 
structural tradition of the Hindu sects. Their temples in Rajputana and Gujarat 
beloi^ to the same period to which we owe the magnificent Hindu monuments of 
Upper India, constructed just before the Muslim invasions of the tenth to thir- 
teenth centuries a.d. At that time the sikhara temples of Ofissa and the temples at 
Khajuraho were constructed. We shall consider the breath-taking Jaina phase of 
this rich period in a later chapter.** 


8. The Art of Java 


Java had the great good fortune to nurture an art that was a flowering of the 
finest and fairest seeds from the Indian mainland. It was a colonial development, 
first of the Gupta and Pallava styles, and later of the Pala, from Bengal. More- 
over, this fine growth, revealing clearly the traditions from which it was derived, 
became, in due course, vitally fused with the native impulses of the Javanese 
genius, which is an artistic genius second to none, distinguished by a perfect inner 
balance, a quality of supreme harmony, and a tendency to the lyrical idyl. Javanese 
sculpture is sensitive— exquisitely so— to the forms and nuances of the native 
life. It is the gentle product of a refined realism, fond of the well-known details 
of the plant and animal worlds of the island, as well as of all the implements and 


Infra, pp. 266 - 268 . 
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routines of the Javanese household; and it is definitely touched with humor. In 
this attitude, however, it necessarily failed to appreciate and re-render certain of 
the most vital tendencies of the art and genius of the Indian mai nlan d 

One finds no signs in Java of India's deep-rooted yeai rung for extremes: that 
amazing tendency to go to the very limits of delight and terror, and even to press 
almost beyond them, in the representation botli of the wonders of the world's 
sensual charm and of the hair-raising, horrify iug aspects of destructive forces. 
Art in Java is a pleasantly balanced outgrowth of harmoniiting tendencies. Su 
that, whereas in the Indian works there is always lurking, just beneath the ourface, 
an impulse to upset all balance and drive in a frantic burst of mastery toward 
the mystery of something beyond (something superhuman, or inhuman, that 
dwells in the nature of man and within all things, and the tension of which gives 
to Hindu visions of the gcxls and of the universe a quaJity of incredible magni- 
tude), the gentle Javanese productions are deliciously human. That is why thoy 
could appeal to Western taste in the nineteenth century, when most (Sf the great 
monuments of India were still regardti^ as gi*otesq».e. baffling, strange, distorted, 
and even hideous. 

Before the rise of Expressionism in Germany and France, and the almost simul- 
taneous discovery of primitive art as something of value, the appreciation of 
practically all Indian works was rendered impossible for Europeans, both by the 
conventional classicistic ideals that prevented the understanding of even baroque 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, and by a squint-eyed Protestant-Puritan 
outlook on life, which simply stood piously aghast at the wild display of the 
sensual and demonic offered by the Indian revelation. The much gentler character 
of Javanese art, on the other hand, offered almost no shock to this arrogant ap- 
proach to all exotic forms. In fact, the lovely sculpture seemed to carry classicism 
itself to a new and surprising fulfillment; for Javanese art, while remaining 
perfectly Oriental, is the most humanized tradition within the Indian sphere. 

Plate 4-73 shows the mother goddess in her manifestation as ilariti. The first 
occurrence of images of this deity, together with her male consort Paneika, is in the 
art of Gandhara, in Northwestern India, from the early centuries a . d . ( Plate 64, 
upper right). She belongs in the pantheon of those popular, pre-Buddhistic di- 
vinities who remained favorite objects of worship for many lay followers of the 
gospel, being one of the so-called “seven mothers," who were patronesses of 
family life. We are told in the Buddhist legend that she wa.s originally a demon- 
goddess who would steal and devour children; but she was converted by the Bud- 
dha and immediately gave up lier natural attitude of merciless ferocity. Moved by 
the doctrine of compassion, and in keeping with the paramount Buddhist ethical 


Pt. *73 
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commandment of ahimsa^ “not to injure any living being” (which is the first com- 
mandment also of Jainism and of later Hinduism ) , she ceased destroying and be- 
came a tutelary deity of children, a madonnalike being, surrounded by babies, 
whom she fosters and protects. She is styled a yak$I in the Buddhist tradition and is 
named, not only Haritl, “the Snatcher,” but also Abhirati, a word meaning de- 
light, pleasure, satisfaction, attachment, and devotion. 

Before her birth as a yaksT, we are told in one account of her,‘* Haritl, or 
Abhirati, had been a herdsman's wife in the city of Rajagfha, which was that 
capital of the kingdom of Magadha where the Buddha was later to pass the gp’eater 
part of his life, cherished and supported, as an itinerant teacher, by the king. The 
name of the city means literally “King's House,” for it was the residence of the 
realm, a prosperous and brilliant metropolis. And at one of its numerous festivals, 
the herdsman’s wife had been forced to dance while pregnant. She lost her child, 
and thereupon was filled with a passion for revenge so violent that it resulted in 
her rebirth as a malignant demon devoted to devouring the children of the city. 

The people of Rajagrha made ofierings of food, perfume, and flowers, with the 
hope of appeasing the ogress; the city was cleansed and redecorated; music was 
played and rites of exorcism were performed; but nothing availed. At4a8|t, how- 
ever, the tutelary divinity of the capital made it known, by sending dreams, that 
the only help would be in the Buddha. And so the Enlightened One, who was in the 
city at the time, turned his mind to the problem, enlarged his begging bowl 
miraculously, and hid Haritl’s youngest child beneath it. When the yaksi, search- 
ing eveiy where and distracted by her loss, came before him, he pointed out to her 
the obvious moral, converted her, and returned the infant. Then he promised that 
offerings of food would be made to her regularly in Buddhist monasteries, and 
declared that she was to become the protectress of these sanctuaries. That is how 
this mother goddess of evil portent — an incarnation of the plagues that destroy 
children— was cured of her obsession and admitted to the Order. "We may say,” 
Dr. Coomaraswamy remarks humorously, “that having had her complex cured 
by the great master of psychology, she reverts to the normal." •* 

The Chinese pilgrim T-tsing declares that in the monasteries of India Hariti’s 
image used to be painted near the refectory door. She gave her children into the 
Order, but since they were of demonic descent — that is to say, ritually unclean— 
they had to receive their food at irregular hours and it had to be, like themselves, 
ritually unclean. She was worshiped as a giver of children, and was a very popular 
divinity in Buddhist India. 

^ Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Takfas, Part II Publication 5059; Washington, 1931), p. 3. 

(Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, ^ Ib, 
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HaritI thus combined perfectly the three archetypal activities of the Great 
Mother: that of bestowing life, that of fostering and protecting life, and that of 
destroying it. The same three activities characterize the Hindu trinity of Brahma 
the creator, Vispu the preserver, and l^iva the desttipyer. The triple character is 
the triple mystery of life itself, with its mutually antagonistic features, wondrously 
balancing each other. HSritrs original diatfk;ter as an ancient mother goddess, 
therefore, can be readily discerned under a Jthin veil of popular Buddhist legend. 

She is, in fact, identical with ^tala, the Indian goddess of etmallpox, who 
ravishes infants in sudden assaults that cannot be resisted. Such divine demons of 
disease always have ambivalent traits; for though they personify plagues and ill- 
nesses, and so are evil, they are generally invoked to spare their victims and to 
protect them against their own malevolence. There is an encyclopedia of Hindu 
medicine, compiled by a certain Susruta, which contains a large section devoted to 
children’s maladies. Eleven chapters deal with nothing but demons, describing 
theit* origins and malignant activities, and the means by which they may be con- 
jured and propitiated. Ablutions in herbal decoctions, anointings, packings, and 
disiitfection by fumigation, are the principal external means of treatment recom- 
mended; vegetable drugs with milk, fat, or melted butter constitute the medicines 
for internal use. The child is protected also by an amulet. Moreover, an in- 
dispensable part of every treatment is the ritual appeasing the malignant monster. 
Offerings must be made t:o compensate for the prey that it is being entreated to 
release, and the rite culminates with a hymn and prayer, imploring the bend to 
cast off its wrathful manifestation and show, instead, its other side — its propitious 
nature — by taking the child that it has assailed under its protection. 

In Hindu legends of the mythical origins of the demons that personify children’s 
diseases it appears that some are incarnations of the highest goddess Uma, the 
consoit of ^iva, who, as we have seen, is the life-force and the mother of the uni- 
verse. Others are manifestations of the goddess Gahga, who, as we have also seen, 
is another manifestation of the life-force. Still others are forms of the Five God- 
desses of the Pleiades {kfttikas), the foster mothers of that wonderful son of Uma 
and Siva who, when he was but seven days old, killed the tyrant Taraka.*' All 
the goddesses of disease, that is to say, impersonate aspects of the wrathful, ter- 
rible moods of the mother goddess of the world; the dark side of the life-process; 
death and destruction, which balance the bright aspects of maintenance, fosterage, 
and birth. 

In this Javanese image, Hariti is depicted in her auspicious, benevolent aspect, 
tending and fostering children, as a kind of Buddhist madonna, exhibiting the 

« Supra, pp. 117 - 118 . 
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idyllic side of family life. The archaic pattern of womanhood that we studied in the 
earlier Buddhist works of the Indian mainland " plays no role whatsoever in this 
representation. That formula had already been discarded in the Gupta and Pallava 
styles from which Javanese art took its start; and yet the slender Indian types of 
wpmanhood represented in those styles, with their graceful, spiritualized sensu- 
'ality, seem not to have played any significant part, either, in the fashioning of this 
figure. It derives its form and charm, rather, from an original, unbiased observa- 
tion of nature, being based on a refined, idealistic realism, rendering a Javanese 
feminine type. The Javanese atmosphere of life has a quality of ingenuous, candid 
delight, which is evident in this image. So that, though rendering an Indian deity, 
it is definitely Javanese. And it is delicate, though earth-bound, as befits the 
subject. 

The beautiful women who appear in the innumerable relief-panels of the 
gigantic Buddhist monument of Borobudur (erected between 750 and 850 a.d.) 
exhibit the same character. They sore Strictly nonsymbolic; expressing, rather, a 
PI. 48 ae refined and graceful naturalism. On the bottom panel of Plate 482, we see the 
women of the young prince Gautama ^kyamuni's seraglio, before his Great De- 
parture on the road of asceticism. As the heir apparent to his father's dirone he had 
been living in secular splendor and royal ease, and the women of the palace had 
sought by eveiy means to entertain him with their dancing and singing, to distract 
him from the meditative mood that began to turn him away from their youthful 
charms. The young prince was soon to renotmce the worldly life, quit his princely 
residence, and follow the path of austerities that would lead, ultimately, to the en- 
lightenment not only of himself but of the world. 

One night, as we are told in the Lalitavistara, “The Complete Narrative of the 
Phenomenal Play of the Buddha-form in the Phenomenal World," which is one 
of the great Mahayana biographies of the Buddha, the beautiful damsels, having 
tried in vain to hold their young prince's attention through their bodily charms, 
fell a|Je^ around him. “Then the women's apartment was changed in aspect and 
put in disorder by the gods. And when they had given it a loathsome appearance 
the gods spoke from out the air to the Bodhisattva: ‘How canst thou find 
pleasure herein? Thou dwellest in the midst of a graveyard.' " The Bodhisattva 
looked around upon the whole clutter of his sleeping women and, gazing at them, 
really saw them. “Some with their garments torn away, others with disheveled 
hair, some whose ornaments had fallen off, some whose shoulders were bruised, 
and others with naked limbs and mouths awry and squinting eyes, some slob- 
bering . . ." etc., etc. The sight moved him to loathing, and he thought: “I do in 


•* Supra, pp. 70-72. 
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truth live in the midst of a graveyard." Then, meditating on the idea of purity and 
penetrating the idea of impurity, he saw that from the sole of the foot to the 
crown of the head the human body originates in imparity. At this time, therefore, 
he spoke: *0 hell of living beings, with many enhances, O dwelling place of 
death and old age, what wise man, having looked thereon, would not consider his 
own body to be his enemy ?" *’ This shatterM^ view oi the seraglio is known as the 
Bodhisattvai's Graveyard Vision: for a moment he has visualized the distorted 
bodies of the young women as a heap of corpses. But whereas the text of the 
Lalitavistara dwells at some lengtli on the loathsome features of the sight that 
made the Bodhisattva think of corpses in a Hindu funeral place, awakening in 
him an idea of utter impurity, the charming Javanese panel shows only the beauty 
of the sleeping young women. 

On the panel of Plate 484 is Sujata, the daughter of the village-chief and 
cowherd, Nandika. This fair young lady, accompanied by hel' maidservants, ap- 
proached the Future Buddha shortly before his gaining of enlightenment and 
offered him a dish of milk-rice. The gods, in a vision, had said to her, at mid- 
night: "He for whose sake thou hast made a great sacrifice is about to end his 
penance and partake of good and abundant food. In a former time thou didst pray: 
'May the Bodhisattva, after accepting food from me, attain the highest and most 
perfect wisdom.’ Do then what thou hast to do!" On hearing these words from 
the gods, Sujata, the daughter of the village chief Nandika of the village Urubilva, 
hastened to take the milk of one thousand cows, and, after taking off the cream 
seven times, obtained cream of the best and strongest. Then she set that cream 
with fresh rice in a new pot on a new stove and cooked it. And when the food 
was ready, she placed it on the ground, strewed it with flowers, sprinkled it with 
perfume, and placing and preparing a seat, said to a slave named Uttara: "Go, 
Uttara, fetch hither the Brahman. 1 will care for his sweet food." Then came the 
Bodhisattva to the house of Sujata and he set himself down on the seat prepared 
for him. The damsel offered him a golden bowl, full of sweet food, and this 
thought came into the mind of the Bodhisattva: "Since such food has been offered 
to me by Sujata, I shall surely, this day, after partaking thereof, attain the highest 
enlightenment." When he had partaken of the sweet food, the Bodhisattva spoke 
to Sujata: "Sister, what is to become of this golden bowl?" And she answered: 
"It is thine." Then said the Bodhisattva: "I can make no u.se of such a bowl." 
Sujata said: "Do with it what thou wilt. I give no food but 1 give also the dish.” 
Whereupon the Bodhisattva went out of Urubilva with the golden bowl . . . 

«* Lalitavistara IS. (Tr. adapted from N. J. according to the Lalitavistara Text, The Hague. 
Krom, TAf Life of Buddha on the Stupa of Bdribudur 1926, pp. 68-69.) 
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and he came in the morning to the river of the nagas, the river Nairafijana. He 
laid the bowl and his monk's dress on the bank and stepped into the river Nairafi* 
jana to refresh his limbs.** 

The lovely figures in the relief at Borobu^ur, in their bearing and attitudes, 
and the whole atmosphere of the scene, clearly are derived from Javanese life. 
'They are based on an open-minded, careful observation of what the world about 
Was offering. The sculptor's own experiences of the common life of his period 
have been filtered and condensed, refined and idealized, into a gentle canon of 
standardized forms in which we find nothing of the element of introversion and 
introspection that is so strongly marked in the art of the Indian mainland. Com- 
pletely missing from this calm, self-assured, harmonious, and idyllic island art is 
that intense focusing on visions and symbols firom within, that visionary and 
phantasmagoric tendency, which gives to classic Hindu art its unique mag- 
nificence and often startling and bewildering traits — its inspired spirituality, 
its relentless and dissolving dynamism, its feeling of a fourth dimension within 
the three-dimensional sphere of the tangible stone. In the Javanese conception of 
the female body there is nothing startling or extravagant; we see no antagonistic, 
dramatic forms, bearing symbolic meanings. Woman is simply what the eye shows 
her to be: not a hieroglyph denoting the powers, divine or demonic, of sex; not 
the vessel of eternal cosmogonic forces; but a most lovable creature, suffused by a 
lyrical musicality in her graceful deportment. And in this particular case she is 
exhibiting her devotion and delight at the opportunity to be of service to a great 
ascetic. 

The pantheon of Mahayana Buddhism includes many female powers and among 
^ them is a counterpart of the great goddess of Hinduism, the Universal Mother. 

PI. 499 She is known as Prajnaparamita (Plate 499), "the perfection of the virtue 
{paramita) of the enlightening transcendental wisdom {prajnd),” or according to 
another rendering of the term, equally warranted by the sacred texts, "the en- 
lightenkig wisdom (prajnd) that has gone (itd) to the far shore {pdram)”-^ 
the shore of the transcendental void where that wisdom eternally abides. Pra- 
jhaparamita is the female embodiment and queen of the transcendent sphere that is 
encompassed through enlightenment (hodhi)\ she is the essence disclosed in 
Buddhahood and attained through the extinction (nirvana) of human ignorance 
and of the passionate thirst for individual duration. 'Fhis radiant form represents 
the indestructible hidden nature of all and everything, devoid of differentiating 
and of limiting or bedimming qualities. Prajnaparamita is the being and essence 
of the saviors— the Buddhas and those external Bodhisattvas who, out of com- 

^ Lalitavistara 18 . (Tr. adapted from Krom, op. cit.^ pp. 91 - 93 .) 
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passion, have postponed their final extinction so that they may remain present to 
rescue countless beings from the round of rebirth. 

For, according to the Mahayana, all the saviors Svho walk upon the earth or 
preside over universes and teach the gospel of enlig|iteninent and release are but 
phenomenal irradiations ~ projections into the phenomenal mirage of the uni- 
verse-^ of the transcendental essence of a aingie, primeval, eternal Buddha, the 
"Buddha of the Beginnings" {adi huddha)^.lt\i*i "I^rd of the Universe" (M«a), 
who occupies in the pantheon of this later TSntric development the Buddhist 
doctrine •* much the same place as the highest divinity (BrahntS, Vi^nu, ^va, or 
the essence of all three) in Tantric Hinduism. Moreover, as each of the supreme 
g;ods of the Hindu tradition is provided with a spouse (Brahma with Savitri or 
Sarasvatl, Visnu with ^rl Lak^ml, and I^iva with Devi, the great goddess known 
variously as Sati, Uma, Parvati, Durga, and Kali), so is the Adi Buddha matched 
by the female aspect of his own essence, Prajnaparamita, the "Transcendental 
Wisdom of the Far Shore." And since what such feminine counterparts represent 
is the intrinsic strength of their husbands, PrajhapSramita incorporates that of 
Buddhahood. This queen of the spirit personifies and embodies the divine "force" 
{iakti) of the Cosmic Buddha, who manifests himself in the infinitely innumerable 
Buddhas of the earth and of the other universes. She is the very truth, the very 
meaning, of the Buddhist Way. 

There is a curious body of profoundly enigmatical Mahayana Buddhist texts 
carrying the term prajndpdramita in their titles. One of these. The Smaller 
Prajndpdramitd Hrdaya Sutra^^ is extremely short, hardly filling a page; but 
most of the Prajnaparamita texts are voluminous, and abound in what Western 
philologists and general readers usually call the most tiresome and unnecessary 
rep)etitions.” These texts came into existence in the first and second centuries a.d., 
and have constituted the basic scripture of Buddhist transcendental idealism from 
the beginning of our era to the present day. I'hat is why the figure of Pra- 
jnaparamita is invariably represented with a book or manuscript resting on the 
lotus flower at her left side. 

The lotus symbol is derived from the Hindu tradition and belongs, specifically, 
to the goddess ^ri-Laksmi, one of whose names, Kamala, means "lotus," and who 
is depicted commonly among lotus flowers. She represents earthly fulfillment 
and bliss, whereas Prajnaparamita, her Buddhist counterpart, represents the ful- 
fillment and bliss of the transcendental sphere, which is attained by shattering the 

•*Cf. supra, pp. 189-130. ” f o*" “ discussion of the Prajnaparamita litera- 

"The Sac^ Books of the East, Vol. XLIX, ture and philosophy, cf. Zimmer, Philosophies of 
pp. 1S3-1S4. India, pp. 483-487, 534-832. 
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fetters of earthly bondage, transcending the passion-ridden ignorance of our 
limited, individualized modes of existence, and going, in realization, beyond the 
phenomenal illusion of the personality in its surrounding world. Just as Lak^mi 
is a manifestation of the universal mother of life in her benevolent, life-bestowing, 
life-increasing aspect, so is Prajhaparamita the source and embodiment of the 
deeper life and reality, which is transcendental. She sends out the rays of en- 
lightening wisdom that bring release from the agonies of our limited conscious- 
ness, bound to the round of rebirth. 

The poise of this sculptured figure, its spirituality, the balance and harmony of 
its contours, including those of the halo and throne, and the convincing musicality 
of its proportions, which voice an indescribable serenity and bliss, are derived 
directly from a classic formula of the Gupta period. One of the chief centers of 
Buddhist art on the Indian maklland during that time was Sarnath, near Benares; 
for it had been at Samath that the ’Buddha — having attained enlightenment, and 
then having overcome his doubts as to whether anyone in the universe could un- 
derstand the meaning of enlightenment and share in his experience of blissful 
awakening and extinction— delivered his first sermon. There, in the Deer Park, 
he “set in motion the sacred wheel of enlightening wisdom," which, like the wheel 
of the sun, illuminates all the quarters of the earth and gives spiritual light to all 
the ijeings in the world. Sarnath was one of the main sanctuaries and pilgrim resorts 
of the Buddhist creed therefore; and a superb school of artist-craftsmen evolved 
there the finest and most spiritual of the Buddha types. These became models for 
Buddhist artists throughout the Orient; and we shall discover their influence in 
many remote domains. 

PI. 19s Plate 102 shows one of the Sarnath masterpieces, belonging to the fifth century 
A.D. It is cut from a light sandstone. The height, including pedestal, seat, and halo, 
is but five feet, three inches; it is therefore considerably less than life size, like 
most of the Indian images designed for worship (the figure of Prajhaparamita 
measures four feet, one and one-half inches ) ; yet the graceful form is endowed 
with a superb monumentality. This effect is gained through a perfect clarity of 
design and faultless symmetry of mass, controlling an utter simplicity of represen- 
tation. The eyes are lowered; the gaze of the Buddha is inward turned. The brows 
are drawn slightly upward, in a position of unforced concentration. The face, ac- 
cording to the Hindu canon, is ideal in its proportions: it resembles the full moon. 
And the fingers, touching each other, form the circle of the chain of causes, thus 
giving what is known as a mudrd, a hand signal representing an idea, this par- 
ticular sign being that of pratitya-samutpdda, “coming into existence by being 
conditioned by a preceding cause." The reference is to the Buddha's idea that the 
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concatenation of all conditioned phenomena is rooted in nescience and a consequent 
will to live, which give rise to birth and death, which in turn are the support of 
the ever-revolving wheel of causes with their effects; conditioning and dissolving 
each other, world without end. Convert nescience );wto enlighteinnent and the 
whole figment of conditioned experience dissolv es. 

The.Buddha’s legs in this image are crossed in the "lotus posture” {padmdsana) 
of yogis, which is one of the favorite Indianjttitudes fbr meditation. The form is 
erect. The proportions are balanced perfectly, having the lines of an equilateral 
triangle, which is what gives the composition its quality of spiritual poise, mental 
equilibrium, and absolute serenity in concentration. The head is at the apex; the 
horizontal legs are the base. The physique, also, according to the Hindu ideal, is 
ideal in its proportions: a model of the warlike prince or hero, the perfect ksatriya 
type; like the body of a lion with its broad shoulders and chest (which are com- 
pared to a door with double wings) but slim waist and hips. There is no fat, for 
the body is that of a yogi who has discarded sensual enjoyments and lives on a light 
diet. The ch^t has become expanded beautifully by the prolonged regimen of 
breathing exercises. And the serene triangle of this model body is emphasized by 
the other symmetrical lines of the composition, as they enshrine and give echo to 
its equipoise. The halo is a larger circle enclosing the head, a sunlike disk through 
which the concentration and the spiritual forces that radiate from the face and body 
are made to shine forth in all directions. 

Thus in this eloquent image the circle and equilateral triangle, the quietest, 
most stable, and most self-contained geometrical forms, have been brought to- 
gether in perfect symmetry, as an expression of the imperturbable state of Bud- 
dhahood. Nevertheless, the figure is alive with expression and inner life. From 
both the countenance and the form there emanate serene mastership, spiritual con- 
centration, and an all-pervading bliss- -an effect as much of the delicate beauty and 
composure of the figure as of the geometry of the composition. 

Precisely the same principles underlie the structure and quality of the Pra- 
jnaparamita figure from Java (which is now in the museum of Leiden, Holland), jv.im 
T he background — of slightly ogive form, with a rim of soft curly flames radiating 
the spiritual energy of enlightenment — frames an oval head closely conforming to 
its contours, which is elongated by a huge and rich diadem. An oval halo behind 
the head expresses, through its perfect contour and its stainless, beautifully orna- 
mented surface, the pure void of the transcendental essence, which is beyond limit- 
ing qualifications, adjuncts, and coloring shades: the void that is the adamantean 
Truth of the Farther Bank [prajMparamitd) . 

This Buddhist, Indo-Javancse counterpart of the Western symbol of Sophia, 
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Divine Wisdom, is the most spiritual manifestation possible of the maternal 
principle. Her fingers touch each other in the mudra of the Buddha of Samath, 
that of "turning the wheel of the law" {dharmacalcra-mudra), which expounds, 
with a simple sign, the whole idea of conditioned existence and the cycle of causes. 
The lovely, perfectly symmetrical countenance is a model of beauty in complete 
'' harmony with the idea that it conveys, yet full of the vitality of a serenely living 
being. It is no sheer symbol or hieroglyph, but the portrait of an actual woman 
PL sot (Plate SOI). For this transcendent image seems to have been what is known as 
the “consecration figure” of an actual Javanese princess —Queen Dedes of the 
dynasty of Singasari. 

As already noted {sttpra, p. ff7), many of the Javanese and Cambodian statues 
both of Hindu divinities and of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas were actually the por- 
traits of kings and queens, expressing the idea that the members of the reigning 
families, when dead, were assumed into the essence of the supracelestial divine 
being, or that while alive they functioned as avatars of the forces that support the 
world. In 1 220 a.d. the rulii^ king of Singasari was overthrown by an adventurer, 
Ken Arok, who married Quew Dedes and ascended the throne under the name of 
Rajasa Sang Anurvadhumi. In 1 227 he was killed, after many conquests but a very 
brief reign. And the chief treasure that remains to us from his time is this image of 
his consort as the ^akti of the Adi Buddha. 


Q. Camh oJfan A.rt 


In Cambodia, as well as in Java, we find that portraits of queens and princes 
were rendered as divine images in conformity with the idea that these noble men 
and women, passing away, ascended to the presence of the god to share his blissful 
abode and to assume (like all who arrive in that paradise) his outward appearance. 
The idea is familiar also to popular Hinduism in India. Rudra, for example, who is 
an aspect of ^iva, is surrounded by hosts of attendants whose weapons, ornaments, 
apparel, and features arc precisely the same as his own; they are diminutive Rudras. 
And the pious devotee hopes that when his time comes he too may be reborn in 
such a form, in the presence and likeness of his god, thus enjoying not only "the 
state of vicinity” {samlpya), but also "the state of identical form” {sarupya). 
On the other hand, the idea that the sovereign was an incarnation of a divine being 
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did not generally prevail in India, as it did in Cambodia and Java. In these lands 
he was an avatar of the universal god, a particle of the all-<ontaining supramun- 
dane divine essence embodied in flesh on the visible' and tangible human plane. 
Hence he could properly be portrayed in the attitudeijand with the emblems of a 
divine manifestation. 

The double aspect with which the art worfc was thus endowed in Cambodia and 
Indonesia resulted in a remarkable new blend oi realisdc and idealistic features; 
for whereas, on the one hand, the images rendered portraits of actual men and 
women (as did the figures of the donors at Ka^herl and Bharhut), on the other 
hand, the suprahuman, transpersonal character of the personages was represented. 
Certain Khmer masterpieces of Cambodia in which this double task was most bril- 
liantly achieved offer impressive evidence of the form-building power of such an 
idea. 

The highest diviiie essence, which in the classic period of Hinduism was 
symbolized in the trinity of Brahma, Visnu, and ^va, representing respectively 
its creative, maintaining, and destructive functions, hiiater Hinduism tended to be 
viewed rather as a duad; and this could be represented either as a polarity of the 
male and female forces, l^iva-^akti, the holy couple in their perennial embrace, 
or as Vi$nu and Siva — with Siva standing for the destructive and Visriu for the 
crcative-and-maintaining aspect of the world process. In the former duad — 
Siva-Sakti — the male part denotes the transcendental aspect of static, changeless 
repose, while the goddess is the unceasing dynamism of the universal life-force, 
evolving the phenomenal spheres of the universe out of the source, which in 
itself, as Siva, remains undiminished.** When, on the other hand, the polarity is 
that of the two males, the functions of bringing into being and carrying on the 
processes of the cosmos are assigned to Visnu, who in his character as the creator 
and maintainer of the universe now eaacts the role of the goddess of the male- 
female duad and absorbs the activity that was formerly assigned (in the symbolism 
of the Hindu trinity) to Brahma. For the idea has come to prevail that funda- 
mentally the creation and maintenance of the phenomenal world are one, since the 
life-process, whether in the separate individual or in the giant organism of the 
universe, is an ever-renewed creation. Living beings are not first created, then 
simply maintained; they are continuously becoming. The force that in the be- 
ginning shaped their frames carries them on till they are dissolved by the process 
of decay, \faintenance and creation only swn to be different: actually they are 
identical, as two phases of the one dynamic reality of life. But creation and destruc- 
tion also are one: for a single divine force brings forms into being and dissolves 

• Compare supra, p. 97, Editor’s iwte. 
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them. Visnu and Siva, therefore, can be thought of as identical. This union is ex- 
pressed in the term Hari-Hara. 

Hart, a popular name of Visnu, means, literally, "green, greenish yellow, 
tawny, bay, and reddish brown." These are the colors of spring and growth, the 
hues of twigs and young leaves. Hari connotes the growth of nature, its eternal 
capacity to put forth new life, and the unending dynamism that moves through the 
generations. Hara, in contrast, means "he who takes away," and is a common 
epithet of Siva. Hara, "seizing, grasping, removing, taking, depriving of," is 
the gesture by which nature takes back into itself the creatures whom it has pro- 
duced and supported. Hara, this destructive grip, is therefore Siva in his office of 
dissolving the individual and the universe when the life-system has reached its 
term. 

The cosmic creative and destructive forces are never at odds; yet the human 
itldividual, as the victim of both, usually thinks that they are. Men attempt to in- 
cxtiMt the powers supporting their lives and to reduce those thdt are letiial by 
means of magic, drugs, hygiene, and the basic arts of civilization; nevertheless, 
like two counterpointed melodies, creation and destruction entwine eadi other, 
forming one complex effect, which is ever in balance. This wondrous mystery is 
expressed in the art works of India and its spiritual colonies comlnning the two 
members of the duad in a single body. In the case of ^iva and the goddess, the 
right side of the resultant hermaphrodite is the male and the left the female 

PI. 139,299 (see Plates 139 and 258), while in the figure of Hari-Hara, the right is again 
Jsiva, but the left i.s Vi.snu. 

PI. 917-919 Plates 517-519 show an example of this supreme symbol, rendered with the 
same undramatic yet powerful predilection for subdued undertones and half-shades 
that we have observed in Pallava art; for the Khmers received their chief cultural 
inspiration, during the seventh century a.d., from the Pallava domain. In this 
image of Hari-Hara, the distinguishing traits of the two conjoined deities are not 
stressed, yet are clearly given. The tall tiara is vertically divided. On the left side 
(the right of the onlooker) it is plain, but on the other it exhibits, in a flat, sub- 
dued ornament, the intertwining tresses of the matted hair of the great ascetic, 
^iva. Furthermore, if the .symbols originally in the four hands of the statue had 
been preserved, the differentiation of the two opposed yet united gods would be 
still more evident. 

The long, slim body is of flawless perfection, presenting itself like a ray of 
divine light; and yet it is clearly the body of a master yogi whose animal life has 
been subdued by discipline. The physique is one of spiritual beauty, beyond 
sensual charm, yet a perfect specimen of the masculine form, according to the 
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Indian and Indonesian ideal. It is a match for the athletic, youthful figures of the 
Greek gods, inspired by the prize winners of Olympic games, while at the same 
time, the solemn, powerful countenance rivals the ill||^ures and heads of the phi- 
losophers and saints of both the Greek and the Chri^an traditions* representing 
sovereign wisdom and spiritual fulhllment. Here, th^. is India's challenge to the 
ideals of man in Western art, 'fhe whole forth exhibits a blend of power, serenity, 
and wisdom, denoting supreme balance and a^uietness through knowing— knowl- 
edge become effective in life. The countenance, as well as the body, expresses 
the godly character that die image is intended to symbolize: a state of being 
that consists in the secret counterpoise of those fundamental, mutually antago- 
nistic principles whose perennial conflict is perennial harmony. 

And yet the whole statue, both the countenance and the body, is clearly a 
portrait, rendered in a style of idealistic naturalism. The piece belongs, therefore, 
as properly in the portrait gallery of the Orient’s kings and queens as in the re- 
ligious gallery of the images of the Orient's gods. It is a fascinating likeness and 
simultaneously a supreme symliol. And just because iP? is a portrait, it succeeds in 
suggesting a subtle relationship to actual life such as the sacred symbolic figures 
of the Indian mainland seldom achieve. 

The same can be said of the Hari-Hara figure shown in Plate 5i5, which is pi.sis 
also from seventh-century Cambodia. It is slightly less than life size, measuring 
five feet nine inches. The tiara has again the vertical division; the loin cloth shows 
two patterns, one on each side. The circular disk in the uplifted left hand is Visnu’s 
chief weapon, the flaming wheel of the sun, which he flings against his demon 
enemies to sever their heads from their necks, while the only emblem visible on 
the ^iva side is a huge, clublike object— which is perhaps the head of the deity’s 
classical weapon, the trident. The countenance of the image, again suffused with 
serenity and composure, is of a portraitlike vivacity. And the physique, with its 
broad smooth chest, its perfect contour of waist and hips, has been formed and 
controlled, in every detail, by a mastership in yoga. It has the ascetic vigor and 
spirituality of iSiva's ideal body, yet is permeated by the gentle grace of Visnu. 

And so, once more, an intimate harmony of the two supreme, antagonistic divine 
principles has actually become incarnate in the human body of a princely man. 

Before dismissing this inspiring vision, let us dwell, once more, on its symbolic 
meaning. Containing as it does, within its delicate outlines, the whole prodigious 
tension of the great opposites, creation-destruction, life-death, it is one of the 
most striking reconciling symbols in the entire domain of Hindu art, A legend 
that survives on the Indian mainland explains how this union of Visiju and l^iva 
in a single anthropomorphic manifestation came to pass. It is a tale attached to a 
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place known as Hari*Hara, in Mysore, in the Oeocan, a town named after its 
temple, which is dedicated to the manifestation of the highest divinity under the 
combined aspect of these two supreme gods. 

A fierce demon named Guha ( "Hiding, Concealing" ) once inhabited this part of 
India, we are told. And as usual with Indian demons, he had gained his un- 
limited strength through an ordeal of relentless, self-inflicted sufferings, which 
eventually had forced Brahma to grant him a boon. His demand had been that he 
should be made invulnerable even to Vi$nu and to ^iva. And it was granted: 
which implies that he had gained such strength through his disciplines that he 
had transcended every known manifestation of power. Brahma, in granting the 
boon, simply confirmed this achievement as a fact. 

Secure, then, in boundless strength, the demon began dislodging from their 
thrones all the minor gods, from whom he had nothing to fear. He quickly con- 
quered the universe and set up his new, demonic order. And not only the gods but 
all the other creatures of the world were cruelly crushed under his egoistic 
despotism. Moreover, since Visnu and ^iva, by the conditions of the boon, had 
been rendered impotent to correct the situation, it seemed as thouj^ the divine 
natural order of the universe had been forever broken. Something had to be done. 
Equal to the contingency, the High Gods, in their supreme wisdom, hit upon a 
device by which to circumvent —or better, transcend— the pledge that had guaran- 
teed the demon's life. Guha could not be ccmquered by ^iva; Guha could not be 
conquered by Visnu. So they combined their essences, contrary though they were, 
into a single, unforeseen manifestation. The demon had not thought of this possi- 
bility. Whereupon, in the monstrous, paradoxical apparition of Visnu conjoined 
with !§iva — Hari-Hara — they confronted the world tyrant, and he was over- 
thrown. 

Such an illogical, shocking union staggers reason. It baflles and is not ac- 
ceptable to the intellect. Nevertheless, it is the underlying reality of the universe, 
at the root of everything as the very secret of its life, the source of the world's 
unceasing dynamism of perpetual becoming. Logical reasoning immediately re- 
jects such an infraction of the law of contradiction as absurd — nevertheless, it is 
comprehended by dialectical thinking, which is not afraid of nature's contradictions 
and even revels in their unending permutations and transformations, whether in 
the Mahay ana and Hindu philosophies of the Orient or in Hegel's dialectical 
system, which has transformed the thinking of the West. 

The sole immediate and adequate representation of a synthesis of thesis and 
antithesis, making visible the paradoxical aspect of reality, is an image in which 
the contrary features are fused in the visible unity of one organism, and Hari- 
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Hara is such a symbol. The meaning of the legend is that you cannot play safe: 
an unforeseen combination of opposites that seemingly exclude each other can 
overpower even your strongest defenses. Furthermore, such combinations are 
bound to come to pass in the course of world history^ to restore thp cosmic equi- 
librium, whenever the normal balance of coinpen.satfhg principles has been upset 
by some self-centered, one-sided, demonicHlirge. 

Hari-Hara, diis coincidence of oppositeS: mutually a«|jporting each other and 
forming the two vital halves of one living being, is life; is every one of us. Yet 
who is oqiable of facing its manifestation with unflinching gaze? An inscrutable 
mask, flashing forth an ambivalent meaning, it supports an extreme inner tension 
of antagonistic forces— destruction and growth at the same time. It cannot be 
faced by anyone who, like the demon Guha, clings one-sidedly to something 
particular, to life, to duration without end. Not by anyone who clings to the par- 
ticularized form of life constituting his own cherished ego! Not by the individualist 
for whom the stubborn maintenance of his own particle of existence means every- 
thing, avid to prohibit and to bl<x:k change and the r»ientless course of the trans- 
formations that constitute the life-process! And certainly not by that rugged fellow 
who insists on his own power and enjoyment regardle.ss of tlie sufferings that he 
inflicts on others through a reckless pursuit of selfish aims! Only perfect equa- 
nimity, familiar with both sides, and a sublime indifference to the fate of one's 
own person— the ability to encompass the two aspects of life, which are delight 
and suffering, gprowth and destruction, the expanding and the shrinking, the 
bright and the dark, in the knowledge that they are intrinsically one and the same, 
complementing each other like day and night, 'bounded upon, and asking for, each 
other— can command that divine superiority and aloofness which is necessary if 
one is to face what at first view seems to be a divine monster. The frightening 
being is life and truth itself. Hari-Ha:« is a living duad, symbolic of the reality 
that is manifest through and contained within all living beings. 

It is an impressive achievement of the artists of the Mon-Khmer to have ren- 
dered, in the portrait statues of their kings, such a revelation of the divine ground. 

In the portrait statues of their queens and princesses there is a comparable realiza- 
tion; that, namely, of the deep mystery of life's silent allure. The portrait images 
of noblewomen in the guise of goddesses shown in Plates 512 and 516 have no pi.sia,m 
counterpart on the Indian mainland. They reflect, in terms of the iconography 
of Hinduism, the Indonesian tradition that we have already seen represented in the 
Javanese Buddhist image of Queen Dedes. The figures belong to the seventh 
century and are among the finest of the surviving works of the Cambodian Mon- 
Khmer. That in Plate 512 is particularly striking in its realization both of ethnic pi. sia 
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features and of individual expression. It achieves a beautiful balance of grandeur 
and serenity, dignity and vitality, without insistence on details. The human 
organism in its bloom is handled with a masterful plastic vigor, in a style at once 
broad and delicate. 

Such statues, as a type, must derive from the ancient practice of setting up 
' ancestral images for the cult of the deceased; images that, because of their 
function, were shaped as closely as possible to the features of the individuals they 
were supposed to represent. And yet the earth-bound origin and tradition from 
which they derive has not interfered with their expression of a semidivine ideality. 
They are examples of an absolutely perfect feminine beauty; calm as pillars, yet 
animate throughout with their own irmer life. The simplicity of contour and sur- 
face inherited from the Pallava style still prevails, but the volume has increased in 
expanse and weight. A gracious heaviness, not burdensome but carried by a 
noble animal energy of life, has been instilled into what had been the more slender 
silhouette of the Pallava ideal. 

Clad in thin muslin skirts that cover the body from the waist downward, and 
wearing high, cylindrical tiaras — their hair being piled in the manner of diva’s 
matted locks in the image of Hari-Hara— these queenly women are enacting the 
role of the goddess, the female consort of Hari-Hara; for in them the goddess was 
actually incarnate. They stand in a regal attitude, enraptured by their own divine 
nature— their heads remarkable portraits, and fJieir bodies glorious with extraor- 
dinary plastic power. The intrinsic harmony of the Khmer approach to sculpture 
in the round can here be studied at its best. It has no need for dramatic gestures, 
or violent motions, to convey the idea of a life-force surging from within the body. 
The material of the stone is made to resemble the substance of a ripe fruit filled 
with the sap of life. 

The culmination of the later classic style of the Khmers was at Ahkor Wat, a 
pi.sst palatial temple-residence built between 1112 and 1180 A.D. (Plate ^31 ), where 
spacious galleries exhibited the chief mythical exploits of Vi§nu in a series of 
PI. reliefs (Plate 545), side by side with representations of the royal court and army 

pt.ssa (Plate 552). The king, as Visnu incarnate, was here surrounded by an earthly 
duplication of the celestial splendor of Visnu's paradise, Vaikuntha; and an in- 
dispensable component of this divine royal splendor was a host of heavenly 
damsels (apsarases) who constituted the king's and queen's chorus of singers and 
dancers. The multitude of such figures adorning the walls makes for anonymity 
pisKhMi, and standardization (Plates 540-54-1 and 544). They are not individuals, but 
chorus girls, whose rows and hosts and single figures were to serve as a pleasant, 
dignified background for the display of the actual splendor and beauty of the royal 
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r6tinu6. Indeed, the whole ruin vividly suggests the gorgeous processions and as- 
semblies that must have taken place within its monumental apartments. The forms 
are of a refined and stylized realism, entirely derived from the local surroundings, 
and betray no trace of those ancient pattems of the liidian mainland on which they 
were ultimately, though remotely, founded. 

The pharm of Khmer womanhood is epitoiniEed in these apsarases in a slightly 
conventionalized, idealized style; for the ro',ai corps 4e ballet did not offer an 
opportunity for the display of such variety and such profound insights into thp 
mystery of womanhood as appear in the arts of the Indian mainland, where the 
forms of. individual goddesses were the vehicles of mythological ideas. These 
Cambodian dancers are simply charm incarnate and do not pretend to be much 
more. Nevertheless, their uniformity is by no means monotonous. The depressing 
sense of emptiness and boredom that one feels before their counterpart on our 
own secular stage, with its phalanxes and groupings of vapid ^how girls, is here 
entirely transcended. The forms, countenances, and gestures are magnificent — as 
a result of an inherent spirituality and a discipline of f .Varacter. The young women 
were meant to represent — and so, to incarnate — heavenly beings, immaculate 
mistresses. They are not frail mottals, but the functionaries of a divine beatitude. 
And this imparts to them a loveliness that cannot fade. 


10. Campd {A.nnam), and the Tamper of Indonesian Art 


The art of Campa **— present-day Annam, the country along the southeastern 
coast of Indo-China—is akin to that of Cambodia. It, too, was derived from the 
Pallava models of South India; but the grace and freedom achieved by the Pallava 
masters was continued here in a remarkably individualized manner. As a province 
of the Indonesian tradition, the Cam style has that particular flavor, which is 
inherent in the Khmer monuments, of a perfect blending of spiritual grace with a 
sublime voluptuousness — something of the spiritual innocence of nature. Never- 
theless, the work has a definite character and enchantment of its own, derived 
partly from the ethnic features of the Cam people. There is a special grace and 

•» Pronounced ckumfa. " Pronounced chum. 
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naturalness, for example, about the sophisticated and ceremonious attitude of the 
celestial dancer shown in Plate Sll. 

In general, it can be said that in Further India the masters of art achieved, in a 
late season of colonial maturity, something that is usually absent from the works 
of the Indian mainland; namely, a gentle fusion of opposites: an intimate harmony 
of celestial divine forces with the earth-bound sensual principle. The artists of the 
mainland had arrived at many of their finest achievements by insisting exclusively 
on the one or on the other of these two aspects, the triumphant power of the 
perennial life-force in all its sensual glamour and victorious voluptuousness, or 
else spiritual aloofness in ascetic perfection, attained through a radical detachment 
from the forces of nature and their spell. Indian art— like Indian ethics and Indian 
philosophy— tends to extremes, progressing in any single direction to the limit; 
or even passing the limit. So that one feels an underlying passion and violence, 
whi(^ demands the utmost value; a propensity for piercing realizations that break 
upon the mind at the outer boundary of all possible human sensation. Indonesian 
art, having matured in a very different, more gentle and temperate, spiritual 
clime, is of another temper. 

In the islands of Indonesia the divine sensuality of Hinduism and the transcen- 
dent spirituality of Buddhist asceticism so approached each other that they ac- 
quired almost the same quality. The Buddha shown in Plate 510, for examine, is by 
no means antagonistic to the dancing girl that we have just regarded. He sits 
cross-legged, in the upright posture of the meditating yogi, aloof and utterly calm, 
yet the meaning of his attitude is not insisted upon. On the contrary, he shines with 
the same grace and sweetness as the dancing girl. The same indefinable harmony 
of spiritual and sensual elements pervades his presence as hers, though cast in an- 
other and seemingly incompatible mold. The realm of sensual beauty has been so 
balanced with the spiritual delight of transcendent enlightenment that both values 
are equally visible in both forms. The sweet sap of life suffuses the Buddha as well 
as the dancer, in a friendly, inoffensive way that is not at variance with the great 
being's transcendent wisdom and unruffled serenity. The contrast with the Gupta 
ideal is striking— though unaggressive. The figure of the Enlightened One is 
imbued here with that same divine e.ssence of life which is the principle expressed 
in the figures of the Hindu gods. 

The Gupta figures— which, as we have seen,^* established models of pure 
spirituality, fixing for all time the canonical image of the Enlightened One who 
conquered the universe by conquering himself through deeds of self-renunciation 
-rendered the savior as a dazzling apparition of sheer light, self-luminous and 

Supra, pp. 142-143. 
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illuminating^; a reflex from the transcendental source of eternal radiance projected 
on the mirroring plane of earthly being (Plates lOCt'ios). The substance of the pt. 
stone was turned in the Gupta period into a kind* of luminous mirage, an im- 
material manifestation, devoid of weight and substi^tialtty. Indor^sian Buddhas, 
on the other hand, are suffused with the life of the universe, which is what circu- 
lates through the bodies of Ae Indian gods 4hd their attendants but never through 
the Indian Buddhas. In this respect Indonesian sculpture was a more faithful re- 
flection than Indian of that slow but irresistible merging of the later Buddhist 
pantheon with the Hindu which, even on the mainland, was steadily taking place. 
There was to be. Anally, no longer any essential or very striking difference in 
Indonesian art between Buddha flgures and the images of the Hindu gods. 


11. Bali 


Let us now turn to the famous island of Bali, just east of Java, which is inhabited 
by representatives of the Indonesian race— a branch of the great Austric family 
to which the Mundas of the Indian mainland also belong. This racial stock once 
inhabited southeastern Asia, whence it spread into both India and Oceania. 

Before the Hindu influences reached their island, the culture of the Balinese 
seems to have been shaped predominantly 'by ancestor worship. The people's 
daily life was protected by the souls of departed ancestors who were supposed to 
be dwelling in the mountains, at the sources of the rivers without whose waters 
no rice could be grown. Those ancestors had been the founders of the village 
communities. They had established all the traditions and were in control of the 
sources of the magical life-force without which no human welfare is possible. 
Each village community, through its own ancestors, possessed its own life-power, 
and so was an independent organism. And there had been evolved extensive, 
complicated rituals of traditional acts and interdictions for the maintenance of the 
life-force in its salubrious equilibrium. These systems were enforced by thfe 
elders of the communities, the oldest living members, functioning as priests, 
conjurers, and wizards. 

In the eighth century a.d. Bali came under the rule of the Javanese kingdom of 
the ^ailendras, which, according to legend, was the chief power at that time in 
Java, Sumatra, and certain other parts of Indonesia. This explains why the ^ivaite 
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and Buddhist images of Bali belonging to this period reveal characteristics of the 
art style then prevalent in central Java; the ^ailendra kingdom having hem 
founded in central Java by King Sahjaya in 732 A.D. Buddhist monks made their 
appearance in Bali probably under Sahjaya’s successor, Pancapana, in the second 
half of the eighth century. And the following hundred years were a period of 
Sitrong Javanization— which means, in effect, a period of secondhand Hinduiza- 
tion. 

In the ^ailendra kingdom Mahayana Buddhism had played a predominant role; 
for central Java had become a focus point of Buddhist studies of international 
importance in the seventh century, and the T5ntric form of the Mahayana had 
then been introduced. King Pancapana, in 778 A.O., founded on the Prambanam 
plain the Buddhist temple (the first in Java, and still in existence) of Kalasan, 
which he dedicated to a female guardian-divinity known as Tara. During his reign 
the North Indian Sanskrit alphabet (the Nagarf) was employed in one of its 
earlier forms. Both before and after this period, however, the so-called Kawi 
alphabet, which was derived from the Pallava style of writing, dominated and 
finally prevailed, which attests to the predominance of influences from the South 
Indian Pallava sphere. 

During the tenth century the domain of the Javanese kings somewhat dimin- 
ished, and there rose in Bali, as a reflex, the Balinese royal dynasty of the Varma- 
devas. However, at the close of the tenth century, Bali again came under Javanese 
rule — this time as the result of a marriage between the royal houses. And from 
this marriage a celebrated prince was bom, Erlahga (991— c. 1060 a.d.), who was 
the only Balinese ever to govern the two islands. Bali regained its indepiendence 
following his reign, and though Java thereafter tried repeatedly to subjugate the 
smaller island, it was successful only for occasional brief periods. The first of the 
later conquests took place in 1 284 a.d., in the reign of that bold Javanese king, 
Krtanagara, who dared to challenge and insult even Kublai Khan, sending back the 
Khan's envoy with a mutilated face instead of with the tribute the envoy had 
demanded. Then in 1343 Bali was again subjugated, but again only temporarily, 
by King Rajasanagara of the Javanese dynasty of Majapahit (1294-1478). Ulti- 
mately Islam invaded Java; but never Bali. The island was conquered only in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (1846-1908) by the Dutch. 

Besides monuments bearing evidence of the repeated impact of strong Hindu 
and Buddhist influences from Java, Bali has numerous works in a style that is 
completely its own. This has its roots in the ethnic traits of the Indonesian race 
and in the primitive ghost- and demon-ridden religion of the island's deep past. 
It is a most sophisticated style, unsurpassed in its mastery of the grotesque, giving 
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a profound sense of the weird, nightmarish element of tha primitive soul; for 
through a prolonged contact with Sivaite art and the symbolism of Tantric Bud- 
dhism (both of which contain the same uncanny eiem<^) Ihe native tendencies 
availed themselves of the technical achievements of a supremely advanced style. 

What we find is that, instead of mitigating the prixiiitive vigor and the native 
taste for the frightening, appalling, and d«a||onic, the Indian technical skill and 
pattems,*once absorbed and integrated, rather enhanced them. 

Once again, therefore, in Plate 508, we s^ tlie goddess of maternity and fertil- pi. eoa 
ity. She is indicating, with a traditional twofold symbolic gesture, tt>e two main 
fiinctions of the female principle. One forearm lifts the breasts that nourish the 
creatures she brings forth, while the other hand, placed at the lower abdomen, 
iiiimed lately above the organ of generation, presses the ever-pregnant womb. 

The sensual mouth, with its half-open lips and broadening gap at the left comer, 
has a voluptuous, dolorous trait, suggesting simultaneously the delights of love 
and conception and the pangs and throes of birth. The figure exhibits, frankly, 
all the innocent shamelessness of archaic mother figures, but in addition— or so 
it seems— the challenging, calm, watot'ful, and consciously exhibitionistic attitude 
of a curiously demonic, suprahuman harlot. The hideous and grotesque features 
are suffused with a sinister, devilish allure of sex. Full possession by the animalic 
force in man and life has been expressed without a single redeeming trait. 

The figure is executed in a sophisticated manner, which evolves its effects 
through a minuteness of lavish detail in dress; there is a blend of wild and frantic 
naturalism with an acute sense for ornamental outlines and design. The style is 
overripe and highly conventionalized. Nevertheless, it is full-blooded and still 
possessed of vigor. The smooth, costly incrustation of the richly decorative surface 
veils a volcano of indomitable force surging from the infrahuman sphere in man. 

Sheer nature, blending beauty with hideousness, charm with the grotesque, 
ambivalent and ambiguous, beyond or beneath human moral and social values 
and commands, is made manifest in this figure as the perennial antagonist to the 
purely human values of society, ethics, family, and the spiritual pursuits of 
mankind. 

The image, though by no means isolated in the art of Bali, is one of its most 
diallenging and meaningful specimens. The archaic concept of the motherly prin- 
ciple of the universe, which found an abstract, solemn, and highly dignified ex- 
pression in the neolithic images and their descendants,” has here assumed a very 
challenging attitude: rawly protesting, as it were, against the lofty doctrines of 
release and transcendent redeeming wisdom, which, in the forms of Buddhist and 

« Cf. pp. 68-78. 
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yogic asceticism, were the most conspicuous and fordsful products, in that period, 
of the masculine spirit. After millenniums of the struggle of the gurus to disa)> 
gage man from the brutish thrall of the demonic powers of sheer nature, ^ese*~ 
unabated, unconquered, and unreconciled— still were there. And they are both 
shocking and attractive. Not even attempting to conceal what is grotesque and 
hideous, they show forth triumphantly the basic monstrousness and ambivalence 
of life. 

In many other Balinese figures the purely danonic, sinister, and grotesque 
aspects of the divine forces are displayed through curious and astounding trans- 
formations of the Hindu gods. A gifted traditiim of wood carving has thoroughly 
reworked the familiar forms in terms of the visions of the primitive, though 
highly refined, imagination of an isolated, insulated population. For in spite of 
their long contact with the Hindu-Javanese civilization and their dwelling in a 
veritable paradise— one of the most. delightful landscapes on earth— the Balinese 
are demon-haunted and terror-stricken. Among them, even the most candid and 
auspicious of the Hindu divinities becomes imbued with an aggressive, terrifying 
element— compensating for the serenity of the .surroundings. 

PI. sosa The top figure in Plate 309 is a Balinese versiwi of the god Brahma, riding his 
vehicle or animal manifestation, the hamsa, the wild gander. This bird is the usual 
symbol of the perfect Brahman ascetic, the homeless pilgrim and mendicant, on his 
way to the absolute; for it represents freedom from earthly bondage. Though it 
resorts to lakes, it is not fettered by the watery element, the element of the life- 
force; it soars equally readily into the sky. It is at home in the two spheres, know- 
ing the waters of the earth, which symbolize the visible and tangible realm of 
transitory, phenomenal life, but also the serene celestial atmosphere of intangible 
ether. The enlightened ascetic, likewise, though familiar with the earth, is free 
from earthly bondage and soars in the formless purity of the Infinite; he is tem- 
porarily at home on the lower physical plane, but abides simultaneously in the 
changeless, transcendent essence of Brahman, beyond. In Balinese art the august 
spirituality of Brahma riding his vehicle, the gander, is completely wiped away. 
The pure god who projects the universe from his luminous inner vision, and func- 
tions as the unbiased witness of the world process, has become a kind of monster. 

PI. ma The top figure in Plate 56^2, a small bronze from Cambodia, exhibits, on the other 
hand, the more usual Hindu conception of the Creator. Here the god is a person- 
ification of spiritual clarity {sattva), devoid of violent passion {rajas) or demonic 
animal darkness {tamos) whereas in Balinese art he seems to have become sat- 

” For a discussion of the principles of sattva, rajas, and tamas, cf. Zimmer, 

Pkiloso^t of India, General index, under gwfot. 
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urated with precisely these antagonistic forces. We have already seen how in one of 
the Hindu myths of creation tamas and rajas, having assumed the forms of two giant 
demons, threatened to devour Brahma, but were quells by the god Vifiju.^^ In 
Bali"" or at least in Balinese art —they would seem to have prevailed. 

In general, the style of Balinese sculpture is extr«mely decorative. The deep 
carving is executed with the virtuosity of * fluent handwriting, producing bold 
effects through decisive hollows and dramatic profiles and ridges. For here, once 
again, sculpture has received its standardized means of expression from another 
art; an art peculiar to this part of the world, namely that of the characteristic cut- 
out figures of the Hindu-Javanese .shadow play. The gods of the Hindus, the 
legends and hymns pertaining to them, and their deeds on earth in various in- 
carnations, form the main material not only of the lovely Balinese dance drama 
but also of the very popular shadow play. And the peculiar exaggerations of these 
figures have determined the popular notion of the way in which the gods should be 
represented. Next to this art in importance in its influence on Balinese sculpture 
is that of the woodcuts used for printing cloth. Both techniques make the most of a 
two-dimensional material. Through heir influence, plastic vigor has been con- 
verted into an art of bold, ovcrcxprjssive outline. 

Plate 425 is a late, South Indian figure of Visnu, with his consort, seated on 
Garuda. Compare the Balinese version of the same benign sustainer of the universe 
(in Plate 5CX9). The hand of the Balinese wood carver, inspired by the pencil and 
scissors used in drawing both the woodcut patterns for printed cloth and the daring 
profiles of the shadow-play figurines, developed an exaggerated, threateningly 
grotesque and sophisticated outline, which became in the course of time the rule in 
Bali and contributed a highly decorative, thi'illing feature to the art. In the 
shadow-play figurines this emphasis, standardized through repetition, eventually 
became frozen, masklike, and tied up in its own arabesques; but in Balinese 
sculpture there remains effective to this day a remarkable spark of plastic life, a 
creative force with a firm, direct impact. 

We see it at its best in the figure of the goddess of fertility. In her an age-old 
Hindu theme has been revivified by contact with a new yet truly primitive in- 
spiration, and as a result, the most ancient meaning of the archaic symbol has 
come again to the surface: the same awesome meaning that, more or less from 
underground, had been feeding the long series of images of the mother goddess 
and her many minor, particularized manifestations throughout the whole long 
development of Indian art. 


H. 4*5 

PLeosb 


wcf. supra, pp. 13-14* 
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1. The Lotus GoJJess 

T he Sanskrit words for “lotus," kamala and padma, when provided 
with the long a of the feminine ending, denote the goddess who dwells in 
the lotus: Kamala, Padma. Identical with ^ri I..aksml, the wife of Vi§nu, who 
is the creator and maintainer of the world, she is luck, prosperity, and good fortune 
incarnate. She presides over the fertility and moisture of the soil and over the 
jewels and precious metals in the womb of the earth, and is represented standing 
on the lotus, as the other gods on their animals or vehicles. For just as the bull 
Nandi is the animal symbol of diva's divine nature and the wild gander that of 
Brahma, so is the lotus the vegetable symbol of the goddess l§ri Laksmi. There 
is a comic stanza dealing in a vulgar, popular way with the various divine abodes 
of the chief Hindu gods; 

The goddess Lotus sleeps in the lotus calix^ 
l§iva on the Himalayas, 

Vi§nu on the Milky Ocean. 

This they do, / suppose, for Jear of bedbugs.^ 

Text Plate Bs, lower left, is a terra-cotta plaque from Basarh, considerably later 
in date than the gold plaque found in LauriyS-Nandangarh that we discussed at 
the opening of Chapter V.* The goddess in this rendition stands on a lotus 
pedestal and is surrounded by lotus blossoms, both closed and open. She wears 
triple armlets on her upper arms, and rich pearl-fringed bracelets; also a heavy 
necklace. These are Hindu ornaments familiar from other monuments of the 
period B.c. But she has wings— a curious and strange trait for India. Nowhere else 

> Kamale kamala iete harah itte him^ye < Supra, pp. 68HSf9. 

Kftrabdhan ca harih iete manye matkunaiankaya. 
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among the reliefs and images representing the Indian goddess do we find her 
with wings. In fact, wings, though a common attribute of deities and angels in 
the West, do not appear on the gods and superhuman beings of India, except in 
the case of Garuda, who is thought of as a bird.* Winged divinities are common, on 
the other hand, in Mesopotamian art, and it was from that sphere that the Western 
winged divinities, the Greek Winged VictiMy am*, the Persian-Christian angels, 
derived Iheir pinions. Probably this rather archair -looking figure, with her stiff, 
pillar-like legs and flat, columnlikc, un-IncHan body, points, with her wings, to 
some Mesopotamian suggestion. 

There are a number of representations of Laksmi on the gates uf the Great 
StQpa of Safici (Stupa No. l ), where the goddess appears in the classic, typical 
tonn that has survived through all periods of the Hindu tradition. In Plate 12 
( left plaque between the lower and middle architraves ) she can be seen sitting pi. is 
at ease on a fully opened lotus; a number of other blossoms rise around her on 
succulent stalks, and on two of these guardian elephants stand, sprinkling the life- 
giving water from pots held in their uplifted trunks over the broad-hipped body 
of the goddess. Her right hand holds up a lotus, in a gesture of charming import, 
while her left foot, supported by another lotus, allows the knee to swing wide, 
exposing the lotus of her sex. Just above is another medallion, showing lotuses 
pouring up from a jar of water, a vessel symbolizing abundance. And we behold 
across from her, in the corresponding medallion of the opposite upright, the 
symbol of the Buddha; a little stupa worshiped by devotees. This, too, is just be- 
low a medallion showing a jar of lotuses. Moreover, wc see her attendants— huge- 
bodied elephants — everywhere in the sculpture of the portal; supporting the great 
architrave as caryatids and, at the top, worshiping the Bo Tree. Obviously the 
Lotus Goddess, thus paired with the Buddha, was a deity of supreme significance. 

Yet she does not appear among the gods of the Vedic pantheon worshiped by 
the Aryan immigrants on their entrance into India. Indeed, the lotus, the flower 
with which she is identical, belongs to India, not to the northern regions of 
Middle Asia and the Near East whence the Aryans sprang. The earliest literary 
document dealing with this goddess is a hymn, the so-called ^n-sukta, in a small 
supplement of late verses appended to the ancient corpus of the ^g-veda,* wherein 
she is called “the one possessed of the lotus” {padmini), “the one standing on the 
lotus” {padmefthitd), “the lotus-colored” {padmavarnd) , and “the lotus-born” 
{padmasambhavd). She is praised also as "the one possessing dung” {karifi^jy, 

• Supra, pp. S«-53. ( Breslau, 1906), pp. 72-73. Cf. Zimmer, Myths and 

* J. ^eftebwitz, Die Apokryfhtn des ftgveda Symbols in Indian Art and CivilixatioH (New York 

and London, 1946), pp. 9i ff. 
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for she is the patroness of the rice-growing agriculture of native India, where rice 
is planted in the mud and cultivated with inundated fields. She is the goddess of 
the fertility of the soil, which is derived from water, and she bestows "gold, 
cows, horses and slaves." She is therefore the goddess of prosperity and riches. 
She "wears garlands of gold and silver" and is the very embodiment of royal 
splendor, bestowing fame {kirtti) and success {ridcUii), and granting prosperity 
and long life, health and offspring. She is lotU8>e3red (padmakfi), has eyes as 
long as the petals of the lotus blossom (padmadalayatakfl), and her thighs are 
lotuslike {padma~uru); she has a lotus face {padmanand) , dwells in the lotus 
(sarasijanilayd) , is fond of the lotus (padmapriya) ^ and carries a lotus in her hand 
{padmahastd). She is also the "goddess earth" {kfamd devi) and "the mother of 
all creatures" {prajdndm bhavasi mdtd). She is "delighted by the trumpeting of 
elephants" {hastinddapramodim). And she is, finally, the beloved queen-consort 
of Visnu {hartvallabhd, visnupatm). 

To understand the association of the goddess Lotus with elephants in this early 
hymn, and in Indian art down to the late monuments of South India, we must re- 
member that elephants. Originally, were the cousins of the clouds.* According to 
one version of their origin, when Garuda burst fipm his egg tl the beginning of 
time, Indra's elephant-mount, Airavata, appeaFcp one half of the broken 
eggshell, followed by .seven more male elephants, while eight females came forth 
from the other half. These ancestral couples became, then, the "elephants of the 
four quarters" {dig-gaja), the caryatids of the universe, who support the dome- 
shaped shell of the firmament on their backs. They are to be seen in this role, sup- 
pi. 7 ,i 4 porting the symbolic lintels of the great gates at Sand (Plates 7 and 14), and 
again supporting the rock-cut celestial world of the main temple of Kailasanatha 
pi.aoo at Elura (Plate 209). Dignified and gentle, these wonderful animal-figures are 
the Indian counterparts of the Greek maidens who appear as columns on the 
south portico of the Erechtheion, on the Athenian Acropolis. They bear testimony 
to an intimate feeling of the Hindu for the character of the elephant: a beast 
honored for its usefulness both in peacetime and in war, and worshiped for its 
power to attract the rain clouds and to provide, thus, the enlivening element of 
water for the maintenance of the crops and, through them, of man and beast. 

Another legend of the origin of the elephant is given in the myth of the Churn- 
ing of the Milky Ocean,* where it appears that among the symbolic objects that 
emerged from the cosmic sea when the gods and titans had churned it for a thou- 
sand years were the goddess Lotus and the milk-white elephant-king Airavata, 

* Cf. Zimmer^ at., pp. lOd ff., whkh the fallowing pages roughly paralldL 
*Cf. ffijra, pp. 298-229, 
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together with his queen-consort Abhramu, "She Who Knits or Binds the Clouds." 
To this day the so-called “white elephants," which are albinos showing light or 
rosy spots, are valued above all others; for they possess to a supeiiative degree 
the life-bestowing power inherent in all elephants by virtue of their derivation 
from the Milky Ocean. 

The offspring of the first eight elephant oouples, wc are told in the^legend of the 
elephant-caryatids, had wings and freely rofained the sky, changing shape, like 
clouds. Once, however, a group alighted on the brandi of a tree under which an’ 
ascetic was teaching his pupils; the branch fell, killing the pupils, and the saint 
cursed the inadvertent elephants, who had by then sim^y settled on another limb. 
Through his yoga power he deprived them botli of their wings and of their ca- 
pacity to change form, so that, ever since, they have been condemned to the 
ground. Elephants, that is to say, are clouds sentenced to walk upon the earth. 
But their cousins like to visit them; hence it is important for a king to have ele- 
phants in his stables. They are termed "the king's clouds," and they guarantee 
rain for his people in the period of the irvonsoon.^ 

One of the legends of the earlier lilies of the Buddha illustrated on the gates of 
the Great Stupa of Sanci is that of the incarnation before his last, when, as the good 
king Vessantara, practicing the supreme Buddhist virtue of "donating" {ddna- 
paratnitd), he committed the political indiscretion of giving his white elephant 
to a neighboring monarch, whose land was in<lire need of rain,* and we may note, 
as the lesson in that story pertinent to the present context, that next to his wife 
and children the most precious object in King Vessantara’s palace was the ele- 
phant. It was the priceless magical instrument whose presence in the royal stable 
was the kingdom’s sole guarantee of rain, fertility, crops, and the wealth of life. 

In their function of controlling and bestowing the life-giving element of the 
waters, elephants are akin to the serpents, the nagas, the demons of divine earthly 
energy. Indeed, the word ndgo is one of the many terms used in Sanskrit to con- 
note elephant; so that there is in many cases a certain confusion where the word 
occurs: for instance, when the Buddha is compared to a naga. We have already 
seen that images of serpent-kings may have servcjd as models for the first patterns 
of the Jaina and Buddhist saviors,* and this may account for the tendency to read 
the term, when it refers in this way to the Buddha, as "serpent.” However, the 
majestic appearance, irresistible strength, and gentle and calm temper of the ele- 
phant, its grandeur and intelligence, were virtues inherent in the Indian ideal of 
the character of the superman, so that there is often good reason for visualizing an 

• JiUaka 547. Cf, supra, pp, 74“75. 

• Supra, pp. 56-67. 


^ For references end further details^ cf. Zimmer, 
Mytiss and SyuAoU. 
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elephant, rather than a serpent, >vhen the term used as a metaphor of the £n* 
lightened One is ndga. 

We are told in some versions of the legendary biography of the Buddha that 
when he was bom two nagas sprinkled water over his mother. This suggested to 
the eminent archaeologist Alfred Foudier •“ that the pattern of Lakfmi with the 
nelephants, which, as we have seen, is such a prominent motif in the Buddhist 
monuments, might have been meant to represent the birth of the Buddha. The 
Buddha babe himself, as we have already noted in our discussion of the Amaravati 
relief,*” was never depicted in this period of Buddhist art, but remained invisible; 
hence, in any scene of his birth at SahcT he would certainly not be shown. Further- 
more, it would seem natural that some image of the savior's nativity should ap- 
pear on these gates, since practically all of the other great episodes do. On the 
PI. 7 outer facade of the northern gate (Plate 7), the historical act of the Buddha's 
first sermon, when he set in motion the “wheel of the enlightening doctrine," is 
symbolized by a wheel in the midst of a crowd of worshipers, while the Buddha's 
parinirvana, his passing away, is denoted on the upper architrave by a stupa, 
standing side by side with the stupas and holy trees of six Buddhas who preceded 
him in the attainment of enlightenment and passage to extinction.*^ The temptation 
of the Buddha, when he was approached by the daughters and assailed by the giant 
demons of KIma-Mara, is represented on the verso of the middle architrave 
pt.ti (Plate 12)}* The Vessantara-jataka occupies the lowest beam and the famous 
Saddanta-jataka *” the top. Thus it would not seem inapproiNriate to read the 
scene of Lak$ml with the two "nagas” pouring streams of water fiftHU above, 
which is three times depicted on this gate, as the savior's nativity. This in- 
genious theory .should not be left out of account (though, personally, I prefer to 
leave it to its eminent and venerable author, since it is my opinion that the “nagas" 
mentioned in the textual tradition should be understood, definitely, as serpent- 
genii, not as elephants). Foucher's suggestion is consistent with the tendency of 
early Buddhist iconography to adapt pre-Buddhistic patterns to its own ends by 
infusing them with new meaning, as we have seen, supra^ pp. 56-61 ^ where the 
adaptation of the naga formula to Buddhist and Jaina iconography was discussed. 

Side by side with the nagas, as favored divinities of the pre-Aryan tradition 
still popular in the period of the early Buddhist monuments, were the yaksas, 
the tutelary deities of Indian family and business life. Numbers appear as guard- 
ians on the railings of the Buddhist stupas, both at Sand and at Bharhut, and there 

••With Sir John Marshall, The Monuments of Mara sits near the center, sending his daugh- 

Sahchl (Calcutta, 1940), Vol. I, pp- 183 ff. ters to the Sublime One, who is invisible beneath 

Supra, p. 79. the Bo Tree. To Mara's left we see his demons. 

Infra, p. 293. *• Infra, pp. 238-239. 
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is, besides, a fine series of free-standing yak$as, which are among the most im- 
pressive remainders of Indian stone sculpture from this early period. The great 
figure in Text Plate Bs, the statue of a yak^a from Parldiem, in Northern India, n. bs 
offers a remarkable specimen of the popular art of its time The massive bulk is 
expressive of enormous physical strengjth, while the iwoadness and simplicity with 
which the contours and vast surfaces have bin^ treated conVey a sense of grandeur 
and dignity. The form is full of solemn repose loaded with hidden energy. 

And the yak^I beside him, from Besmear, eachtbits comparable features. She has 
a natural monumentality but is by no means deficient in grace; wimo again, be- 
neath an almost pillarlike rigidity, there is an astounding sense of vital force. 

Two more yak^as have been found in the Northeast, in Patna (ancient Patali- 
putra), in the country of Magadha, where Buddhism took its rise. In the one 
shown in Text Plate the treatment of the cloth and ornaments is somewhat set 
more elaborate and detailed than in the figures already noted; nevertheless, there 
prevails the same tendency toward weighty power. And this characteristic appears 
again in the celebrated chowry bearer from DIdarganj, shown in Plate 5. a 

An image of the same nionumened type, from Samath, the great Buddhist 
center near Benares, is dated in the third year of Kaniska's reign and might easily 
be taken for another yaksa (Text Plate Bea). The inscription, however, dedi- pi- Bsa 
cated by a certain Friar Bala, discloses that this is not a yak^a but the Bodhisattva, 
while die lion between the feet connotes ^kyamuni, who is commonly styled the 
“Lion of the ^kya clan.” The figure is bold, with its athletic chest and the slight, 
but lively and expressive, twist of the head— a remarkable and eminently suc- 
cessful transformation of the traditional yaksa form into a representation of the 
spiritual superman on the verge of enlightenment. The “great man” {mahd~ 
purufa) is not steeped in inward contemplation but gazes triumphantly at the 
world, in the manner typical of the Buddhas of Mathura. He belongs, still, to the 
plane of the earth, as its conqueror, and is in no sense a mirage appearing from 
the transcendental plane. Though not clumsy, the physique is ma.ssive, filled with 
a great strength. The physical force of the terrestrial yaksa has not been denied. 

The Indian craftsmen of the early periods of Buddhist art, when no complete, 
properly Buddhist canon had as yet been developed, were not reluctant to adapt 
the existing patterns and formulae of their craft to the Buddhist requirements. 
However, almost always alterations were made, so that the new motif should 
not be confused with the old; for example, the lion was added between the feet 
of the Yak?a-Bodhisattva. On the other hand, in the numennis representations of 
LaksmI in the reliefs of Sand . nd Bharhut, the symbolism of the ancient popular 
divinity is preserved unaltered. She is placed on a lotus, surrounded by lotus 
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blossoms, and she holds a lotus in her hand. Sudi features are not warranted 
by the legend of the birth of the Buddha: in fact, they contradict the legendary 
descriptions of the scene in the mango grove.** Queen Maya should be stand- 
ing, not among lotuses, but beneath a tree, like a tree>goddess, a dryad or 
vrk§adevata. Foucher's ingenious interpretation, ccmsequently, could be accepted 
■'oply with the understanding that in this particular case— for some unexplained 
reason— the craftsmen did not take the trouble to alter in any detail the Hindu 
formula in order to relate it to the Buddhist legend. A contemporary looking upon 
it would certainly have been reminded not of the nativity of the Lion of the ^kyas 
but of the well-known goddess ^ri Laksmi— particularly since the whole stupa is 
alive with the figures of other popular divinities, representing the vital forces of 
the earth: yaksas, nagas, and vrksadevatas. There is certainly no necessity, there- 
fore (indeed, there is hardly even a possibility), to read into the figures of the 
goddess Lotus— prominent though, they are on the early stupas— a new Buddhist 
reference to the nativity. 

The cosmic forces represented by the Hindu gods are made manifest to some 
extent in every sphere of nature, in the vegetable as well as in the animal, and in 
the cosmic-celestial also. They dwell in the human organism, the microcosm, 
which is a counterpart of the macrocosm. The fire-god, for example, inhabits 
the digestive fire of the bile and is made known as intestinal heat, warming the 
body and causing metabolism through a kind of cooking-process in the intestines. 
The solar force operates through the eyes; the lunar force through the mind. 
The wind corresponds to the breath and is the all-pervading motor force of 
the human body, responsible for the circulation of the mergies and for all 
movements, both voluntary and involuntary. Similar parallels are recognized 
between the celestial and the vegetable spheres. Soma, king moon, dwells in the 
soma plant, the stalks of which yield an intoaikcating juice. This dewlike elixir 
was the basic ingredient in the sacrificial drink offered to Indra and the other gods 
in the diurnal rituals of the Vedic i>eriod, being regarded as the terrestrial counter- 
part of the beverage of immortality, amrta (ambrosia), which the gods imbibed 
in their glorious mansions on the summit of Mount Sumeru and which was con- 
tained in the cup of the moon. To attract and feast the gods on earth, the priests 
prepared an earthly counterpart, an adequate substitute, by a processing of the 
juice of a terrestrial plant. 

The idea of the identity of this plant, the soma, with the Moon, who is the 
heavenly King Soma, belonged to the tradition of the Aryan immigrants. Other 
plant associations appear to have been native to pre-Aryan India. The tulsl or 

** Cf. supra, pp, 78-79. 
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tulas! plant, for example, is held in special esteem by Vifpu-worshipers, who re- 
gard it as the manifestation of the god in the vegetable kingdom, while the bilva 
tree is the vegetal form of ^iva. The myrobalan or amalaika tree is another plant 
associated with Visnu. All of these belong to the flora of India and flieir associa- 
tions with the gods must go back to pre- Aryan times; likewise the identity of the 
goddess ^ri-Laksmi with the lotus. Indeed, i^ere is even reason to believe that the 
latter association may have been known already ir> ancient Mesopotamia. 

The lower figure in Text Plate All shows a pendant or locket of gold, to be 
worn as an amulet, with a representation of the Near Eastern goddess Astarte- 
lahtar. In eadi hand she holds a lotus. Compare the lower figure in Plate S&f: a 
statuette of Laksmi found at Bangkok, Siam, but executed in the Khmer style of 
tiie period before Ankor, probably eleventh centuiy a.d. Once again, as was the 
case with the animal vehicle,'* an archaic theme announced in Mesopotamia has 
traveled far on the Indian tide. This little figure, only eleven and one-half inches 
high and intended for worship on a household shrine, combines grace with a 
statuesque dignity. Its left hand, extended, is opened in the gift-bestowing gesture 
[varada-mudra) , “the gesture {mudrd) that bestows {da) a wish or a boon 
{vara)." In the open palm lies fruk, symbolizing the fertility of crops and trees 
and connoting offspring as weh^ the fruit of the womb. In her right hand the god- 
dess exhibits a lotus. 

Rising from the depths of water and expanding its petals on the surface, the 
lotus {kamala, padma) is the most beautiful evidence offered to the eye of the self- 
engendering fertility of the bottom. Through its appearance, it gives proof of the 
life-supporting power of the all-nourishing abyss. This is why the goddess Lotus 
{kamala, padma) is an appropriate consort or ^akti of Visnu— Visnu being the 
cosmic water itself, the infinite ocean of that liquid life-substance out of which all 
the differentiated phenomena and elements of the universe arise, and back into 
which they must again dissolve. When a life-period of the world-organism has 
attained its term and is about to be dissolved (according to the Indian myth of the 
end of the universe), the moisture is withdrawn, all the forms perish and go dry, 
and a prodigious conflagration bums them, so that nothing is spared. The fire 
then is quenched by rains, which produce a flood that covers everything, and thus 
the universe returns to its state of the beginning: the state of a timeless ocean. 
Visnu is this cosmic sea. 

As already noted,** the universal living waters are symbolized in India as the 
snake Ananta, or ^sa, who supports the human form of the divine sleeper, Visnu. 
At the beginning of time (acco:xling to the myth of the flowering of the universe), 

« Cf. pp. ♦*-48. “ Cf. supra, pp. 18-13. 
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when the waters are to bring forth forms anew, there rises from the navel of Vi$ou 
the golden bud of a lotus, which expands. This cosmic flower is a transformation 
of a portion of the substance eternally contained within the god's gigantic body. 
It is an epiphany of those dynamic forces of the creative process which had been 
withdrawn into the body ( that is to say, into the cosmic waters) at the time of the 
dissolution. It has now reappeared, to begin its cycle anew; and it will live again 
its perennial course. This radiant lotus of the world is the goddess Padma, the ^akti 
or divine energy of slumbering Visnu. She is the awakening of his substance, in 
dream, as the miracle of life. 

PI. Ill Plate III is a classic representation from the Oupta period of “Vi$nu recumbent 
on the serpent Endless” {visnu anantaSayin). The lotus in upper center actually 
grows from the reclining god, but instead of the goddess Padma on the calyx, we 
see a god, four-headed, who is Brahma, the creator. Brahma was a paramount 
figure in the early philosophical cosmogony that evolved under the leadership of 
the Brahmans, after they had come in contact with the pre-Aryan heritage of the 
Indian land. I'he Brahmans, however, never assigned major but only minor roles 
(when any at all) to representatives of the female principle; hence a goddess could 
not appear in their system in the position of a demiurge, evolving the spectacle of 
the universe. This antifemale bias wak one of the main areas of antagonism be- 
tween the Aryan and pre-Aryan traditions. As we have seen, however,*’ there was 
a gradual return to power of goddesses in the later religion, with the restoration of 
pre-Aryan sentiments and ideals. These had survived among the masses, and they 
entered the Brahmanical sphere gradually but relentlessly when the waves of the 
Aryan immigration were absorbed by the races of the autochthonous civilization. 
Goddesses, thereafter, remain predominant in India. In fact, they have been grow- 
ing in strength to the present day, even though new waves of foreign invaders 
have continually rolled over the land, from the period of the conquest by Islam 
to that of the coming of the Portuguese, the French, and the British. 

When Brahmanic ideas and symbols were in the ascendant in India the goddess 
Lotus had to yield her place to Brahma, as a kind of male counterpart of herself; 
hence we see this divine usurper on the lotus throne— which had been the symbol, 
the seat and vehicle, indeed the very name, of the goddess Padma-Lak^mi. In this 
position Brahma then exercised the same function as the earlier goddess. Padma- 
Laksml, however, did not completely vanish from the picture, but, as the wife- 
consort of Visnu, was given a place at his feet in the classic position and humble 
role of the Hindu housewife, serving and tending her royally reclining spouse. 
Her right hand holds his foot and her left his leg, in a gentle gesture, as if strok- 

" Supra, pp. 100-1 10, 
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ing; for the woman is supposed to massage the feet of her lord-husband when he 
returns from the fatiguing tasks of the day. 

1 his impressive piece adorns the temple of Oeogarh and dates from about 600 
A.D. 1 he five male figures at the base, with the woman in the comer at the right, 
represent the five Pandava princes of the epic Mnh^Mrata, with Draupadi, their 
common wife. In the great “War of the Virata family,^' in which these Pandava 
princes defeated their cousins the Kauravas, Uiev were assisted by Vis^u himself, 
incarnate as K{*|na, who, acting as their fi^lend, first asked tlie enemy cousins 
whether they would prefer to have his armed forces or his personal advice. They 
chose the army, and by this foolisti, materialistic decision brought upon them- 
selves ruin; for they did not realize whose personal advice they were rejecting. 
'l'h<* god, returning to the Pandavas, took the reins of Aijma’s chariot and, in the 
seemingly neutral and humble role of charioteer, assumed #}ie leadership. Kfsna's 
superior advice then carried the day. 

Yudhis^hira, the eldest of the five Pandavas, who is regarded as an incarnation 
of the god Dharma, the god of righteousness and moral order, stands in the center 
of the base. At his right (our lef t) is fthima, an incarnation of the wind-god Vayu. 
In Bhima’s hand is the huge iron club with which, in singlehanded combat against 
the leader of the Kauravas, lie hashed (by a foul) the latter's thighs. Arjuna is in 
the corner, the most bcautiru\ and valorous of the Pandava princes, Krsna’s close 
friend and brother-in-arms, to whom the god revealed, at the opening of the bat- 
tle, the doctrine of the Bhagavad Gita. At Yudhisthira's left stand Nakula and 
Sahadeva, the twin half brothers (from the same father but two mothers) in whom 
the Alvins, the Vedic twin-gods-on-horseback (corresponding to Castor and 
Pollux of the Greek mythology ) , became incaiYiate. And finally, in the comer at 
the right is Draupadi, their common wife— hers being the unique example of 
polyandry in the Brahman tradition. She was an incarnation of IndranI, or J^acI, 
the wife of Indra. 

Above, to the right of the four-faced Brahma on the lotus calyx, we see Indra 
on his elephant Airavata. At Brahma’s left, the couple seated on the bull and soar- 
ing through space are ^iva and his spouse. The youthful, boyish form in the upper 
left-hand comer riding on a bird is perhaps Skanda Karttikeya, the war-god, the 
son of ^iva and Uma, on his peacock— the young hero who, when he was but seven 
days old, killed the great demon-tyrant Taraka.'* The figure in the right-hand 
comer is a flying, garland-bearing attendant. 

The magnificent form of Visnu recumbent on Ananta, in a graceful, dreamy at- 
titude, deserves the fullest admiration. Its elegant harmonization of the qualities 

•• Cf. supra, pp. 1 1 7-U 8. 
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of vigor and grace illustrates one of the particular achievements of the classic 
Gupta style. There is a perfect unification of vegetative force (the same force that 
is issuing from the god’s body in the form of the lotus) with the human form, and 
simultaneously with the serpent, the wavelike coils and the crest of the shield of 
cobra hoods. The life-force manifest in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and in 
> die human organism, flows through all with a single melody. The naga and the 
lotus themes have been united in their fullest meaning.” 

This relief, with its host of gods above and the row of human heroes beneath, 
is an early statement of a pattern that was to bec(»ne, in later Indian art, the classic 
conception of Visnu recumbent on the giant snake and the cosmic waters. We 
pi.sae, ciea have already discussed the Pallava panel of Plate 286.*^ Text Plate Cl6 shows, in 
the upper left-hand comer, a miniature from the eighteenth century. Again 
LaksmI, the goddess Lotus, attends the outstretched feet of her lord, relieved of 
her proper position by the four-faced demiurge of the Brahman theologians. 
Simultaneously, however, she is supporting Brahma, secretly, in the guise of the 
lotus. 


2 . 


The Lotus Support 


In LATER Hindu and Buddhist art we find the lotus serving as a pedestal for 
numerous divine figures.*' Its transfer to Brahma, the creative aspect of the 
highest divinity, marked the first step of a long evolution. Brahma is called in the 
literary tradition padma-ja, padma-jata ("bom of the lotus”) and padma-garbhat 
padma-yoni ("whose mother's womb was — or is — the lotus”). And as the cre- 
ative aspect of the divine substance, he is fully entitled to the lotus seat; for as the 
first-bom of the timeless waters, he is a masculine counterpart of Padma. But he 
is also, according to the tradition of Brahman philosophy and mythology, the 
highest being itself in its pure, spiritual, and transcendent nature; an anthro- 
pomorphic symbol of Brahman, the essence of the universe, the cosmic, anonymous 
Self.** Brahman dwells within all beings as the suprapersonal kerne) of their 
nature. Brahma, therefore, is equal to Vi?nu in his transcendental aspect. No less 
than Visnu and ^iva, he personifies and connotes, beyond his role as Creator, 

*» Cf. Myth and Symbols, pp. 60-62. 

Supra^ pp. 12-14. 

This subject is handled slightly differently in 


Myths and Symbols, pp. 96 ff. 

” Brahma is a masculine noun; brahman, neuter. 
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pure being itself, supreme reality, transcending change, time, and every limiting 
qualification.** 

The lotus symbol, as the pedestal of Brahma, acquired, in the course of time, 
the meaning of a support for all deities representing the highest transcendental 
essence; and in this new function it slowly invaded provinces of religious iconog- 
raphy strikingly remote from, or even antagonistic to, the sphere of the goddess 
Padma-Lak$ml. Since this process can be tracefl n'-ost clearly in Buddhist iconog- 
raphy, we shall embark, at this point, on a brief review of the history of the 
Buddha image. 

In the earliest periods of Buddhist art, in the era b.c. and first centuries A.D., 
the earthly and realistic aspect of the superman-savior was stressed whenever he 
was represented: the Buddha simply stood on the ground f e.g., in Text Plate Bo, 
left). If any more or less elaborate pedestal was attached to the figure, it was in the 
form not of a lotus but of an ornamental frieze, usually exhibiting some scene re- 
lating either to the Buddha's life or to his worship. Likewise, when represented in 
the cross-legged posture, Gautama was. seated either on the ground or on the lion 
throne {simhdsana) , of which two lions form the forelegs (Plates 62 and 7l). 
Such a throne is the common seat and symbol of regal dignity in the secular realm, 
where the king is the lion among men. Comparably, the Enlightened One is the 
lion among spiritual teachers, philosophers, and divines, and when he lifts his 
voice to announce the doctrine every other voice is silenced, unable to refute 
him. His sermon is therefore the “lion’s roar" (simha~ndda); for when the lion's 
voice is heard in the wilderness all the other animals fall silent, fearing his ap- 
proach. The Buddha ^akyamuni was known, moreover, as the “lion of the ^akya 
family.” His early throne, therefore, was the lion throne. 

This emphasis on the human aspect of the teacher of gods and men —regarding 
the Buddha as a man who had reached fulfillment through an agelong career of 
enlightening self-sacrifice— belongs to the period of early Buddhism and is 
roughly contemporary and identical with the doc;trine of the Htnayana, the so- 
called “Little Vehicle,” which is represented in the tradition of the Ceylonese Pali 
canon. It is represented in the monumental Buddha figure from Amaravati, 
from the second century a.d., shown in Plate 93, whose provenience from the 
ancient yak?a pattern of the pre-Buddhist era is clearly betrayed by its massive 
dignity.** Such Buddhas— figures in the round— are powerful types, severe and 
benign, and more spiritual than the Buddhas of Mathura. Their silent grandeur 
foreshadows the more slender and delicate grace and the inward-turned yogic 
absorption of the classic Hina yana style of Ceylon rather more than the mirage- 

*• Cf. sufra, p. 96, Editor's note. *• Cf. su/av, pp. 168-163. 
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like apparitions of the Gupta Buddhas. The savior, as they represent him, is not a 
phantasmagoric apparition but a solid man. 

It is in the Buddha images of Ceylon that the absence of the lotus ornament at 
the base is most conspicuous. Buddhism spread to Ceylon at an early period. The 
island is said to have been conquered in the fifth century b.c. by Indian settlers 
“ firom the mainland, at which time a prince named Vijaya ("Victory"), from the 
Ganges valley, founded a city in the southern part. The island was brought under 
one rule about a century later. Buddhism entered during the reign of Devanam- 
piya Tissa ("He who is under the protection of Tisya [[an auspicious constel- 
lation of stars in the path of the lunar zodiac[] and is beloved by the gods"), 
247-207 B.C., when Asoka of the Maurya dynasty, the great emperor of Northern 
India, was sending Buddhist missionaries to various lands beyond the borders of 
India and starting the Buddhist gospel on its world career. Aioka sent his own son 
Mahendra to Ceylon, and, later, his daughter Sahghamitta ("Friend of the 
Order"). A branch of the very Bo Tree under which the Buddha had gained en- 
lightenment at Bodhgaya was then brought to the island and planted at Anura- 
dhapura. Ceylon thus became Buddhist, and it remains to this day the stronghold 
of the "Little Vehicle,” the Hinayana. Moreover, it was the scene in the year 
80 B.c. of one of the most important events in the literary history of Buddhism 
and in the religious literary history of mankind, when the canonical teachings, 
which up to that time had been transmitted orally, were committed to writing, 
in the Pali language, by order of King Dutthagamani. Practically everything that 
the Western world (until most recently) has known of the early Buddhism of 
India was derived from this copious Ceylonese encyclopedia of the doctrine. 

The earliest remains of Ceylonese art reflect the various traditions of the main- 
land from which they were derived: the Buddhist art of the first centuries A.D., 
which flourished under the patronage of the Mongolian Humana kings in Northern 
India; the art of Amaravati and of various other sites within the Andhra domains 
of the Deccan; the art of the Guptas; and the several early medieval styles. The 
monumental statues of standing Buddhas before the Ruanweli dagaba, shown in 
PI. 4.W Plate 436 , belonging probably to the third or fourth century of our era, reflect, 
for example, the austere and massive monumentality of the Buddhas of the 
Andhra period (of whidi we have just seen a specimen from Amarayati); and 
yet the weighty bulk of those Andhra Buddhas, inherited from their origin in 
the yaksa, has entirely melted away. The Ceylonese figures, slender and erect, 
have preserved the pillarlike, statuesque bearing of the yak^as, but have acquired 
a spirituality, well befitting representations of the fully enlightened teacher and 
savior of mankind. The garment, with its folds and curves, derives to some extent, 
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in z. JCTiot© way, from th6 Hellenistic drapery of the Gandhara fi^^ures; and yet 
the whole concept of drapery is radically different from that ot the Occidental, 
GrecO'Bactrian tradition. The lines and curves are conceived and rendered not as 
copies of actual costumes but as an exjH’ession of the spiritual calm, harmony, and 
serenity that radiate from the reposeful presence of the Enlightened One. The 
Buddha has been conceived as a living rece^acle of supernal wisdom, conferring 
peace, and yet he remains a tangible human being, a model of the highest human 
attainment, man at the peak of spiritual perfection— not, as in the MahaySna, a 
supernatural reflex on the earthly plane of a transcendental essence. And in con- 
formity with this humanistic conception, the cosmic symbol of the lotus pedestal 
is omitted. The figure stands— like Gautama himself— on the ground. 

'itie figure at the left is a Buddha; at the right, probably a Bodhisattva. Tile 
earth-bound demonic monumentality of the yaksa type has attained here complete 
humanization and spiritualization without forfeiting either its statuesque, gigantic 
form or its inner vigor. Psychic and mental energy have supplanted physical 
strength. There is a look of knowing, of penetrating wi.sdom, yet a total absence 
of the suprahuman. Man lias reached perfection through self-detachment and 
self-control. 

These statues are documents of a moral heroism, revealing man calmly and 
sovereignly independent of the gracious intervention of any superhuman divine 
powers. They are models — not symbols — of the highest human attainment. Their 
beauty is that of spiritual virtue. And so here, again, there is no lotus pedestal; 
the Buddha and the Bodhisattva stand directly on the ground. 

The work shown in Plate 457 is an example of Ceylonese art at its best. The pi. *st 
date is somewhat controversial: possibly the second century a.d., but more 
probably later, perhaps the third or fourth; some would assign it to the sixth or 
eighth. In its magnificent simplicity and truth to life the figure suggests the 
achievements of Pallava art; but it has nothing of the unearthly spirituality that 
we have noted in those dissolving, nimble, floating, cloudlike apparitions.** 
Stressing, rather, the realistic aspect of the Buddha, it is in the true mode of the 
Hinayana, the ideal represented being that of the Hindu superman meant for en- 
lightenment. The form expresses the perfect aloofness of the solitary yogi who, 
having conquered the world of the senses, has pierced the intellectual web that 
meshes the human mind and ego. He is endowed with a perfect body and has 
achieved an imperturbable calm without tension or effort; serenity is the intrinsic 
attitude and it has been expressed in terms of a human harmony and beauty. The 
monumentality is unsurpassed, being far beyond the comparatively archaic, some- 

M Cf. supm^ pp. 88-90a 
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vrhat rigid and dry impressiveness of the standing Buddhas already discussed. 
And the lotus pedestal again is missing— in accordance with a human, realistic, 
ethical conception of the Buddha and his deed. 

For in spite of repeated invasions by Tamil conquerors from South India, who 
gained temporary footholds in the north of the island and sometimes extended 
dieir dominion into the interior, the Buddhist art of Ceylon remained essentially 
faithful to its HInayana tradition. The Cola }Nrinces for a time incorporated Ceylon 
in their South Indian realm; but not even such enforced intimacy with the leading 
representatives of the great medieval civilizaticm of the mainland could affect the 
character of Ceylon's conservative Buddhist art. The greatest of the native kings, 
Parakrama Bahu 1 (the Great), 1184^97, finally recovered possession of the 
whole island and even invaded India. And it is to him that the Buddhist sanctuary 
of Gal Vihara is ascribed: an apsidal cave>shrine, beside which there is, on the 
one hand, a colossal representation of the parinirvaha, and, on the other, a rock- 
cut seated Buddha showing traces of ancient painting (Plates 4-G6 and 467). 

The latter is a figure of sober monumcntality and geometric symmetry in- 
formed with tension and harmony, comparable to the Samath Buddha, yet def- 
initely on the side of ascetic heroism and vigor and radiating a penetrating energy. 
A conventionalized lotus cushion is to be seen on the lion throne— reflecting an 
influence from the North; and yet the Buddha himself, in keeping with the 
Hinayana view, is loaded with will power and relentless determination; being 
solid, though not weighty, and as far as possible from that suggestion of eva- 
nescence or immanent evaporation which characterizes the transcendental beings 
of inner vision. We do not sense so much the boon-bestowing mildness of a 
heavenly savior, manifesting himself in a bliss-yielding vision, as the psychic 
reality and experience of a triumphant effort of successful human concentration. 
The supreme loneliness of the solitary spiritual conqueror, the highest type of 
man according to the Hindu conception, is rendered tangible in a bodily mani- 
festation of calm, indomitable will, unflinching in its determination and supreme 
in its attained clarity — these being the fundamental traits of the spiritual victor. 
The outlines of the figure, extremely bold and simple, offer no distracting or 
fascinating details, no lures of sensual charm. For instead of suggesting the grace 
of divine cosmic saviors in the garb of eternal Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, this 
figure is intended to present a portrait-model of the Buddhist spiritual superman 
as he would appear on the earthly plane. The ideals expressed are those of 
Hinayana asceticism, which knows nothing of any grace flowing forth from 
transcendental divine saviors, but demands and expects everything from the re- 
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l^tless soul-force and self-control of the individual. The hands are in the “posture 
of inward absorption," dhyana mudrd. 

Returning to the Indian mainland, we discover a comparatively early instance 
of the lotus symbol as a pedestal of Buddhist saviors on an Amaravati pillar of the 
third century a.d, (Plate 92, left). Here Buddhas surmounted by stupas (symbol- w.m* 
izing their final nirvma, their attainment of the ultimate goal) are seen standing 
on expanded lotus calyxes. This symbolism, whi( u seemed a little out of place in 
conservative Ceylon, is completely approfoiate to the Mahayana; for here the leg- 
ends do not insist on the human character and earthly births of the Buddhas. I'he 
biographies, increasingly fraught with miraculous features, represent illusory dis- 
plays of the transcendental divine essence in the field of the intellect and senses. 

'I'he Buddha life has bcKrome an unsubstantial reflex »>n the mirror-plane Of 
phenomenality; an operatic spectacle miraculously enacted on the great stage of 
the cosmos. Indeed, numerous Buddhas, spreading enlightenment and release 
from the spell of the world illusion, shine forth, throughout the ages, from the 
transcendental womb. They appear— like saving lights — from the adamantean 
sphere of inexpressible sheer reality, which is inaccessible either to the logical 
intellect or to the senses, as manifestations from beyond the horizon of phe- 
nomenality: from beyond earth, beyond the subterranean purgatories, beyond the 
celestial mansions of th” gods. The classic and most popular exposition of this 
view is that great San.skrit sutra from which we have already quoted, the Lalita- 
vistara, “The Unfolding of the Playful Illusory Manife.station of the Buddha on 
the Earthly Plane." 

This docetic view, which the classic tradition of HInayana Buddhism, as pre- 
served in the Pali canon of the Ceylonese monks, rejects as heretical, must have 
developed at a fairly early date; for we learn of a council held at Vaiiali, in 
Northern India, a hundred years after the Buddha’s parinirvana, which resulted 
in a complete schism between two groups of monks quarreling over ten points of 
discipline. The conservative party, upholding traditional views, was in the 
minority and separated from the main assembly. When it had left, the majority 
held a council of its own, known as the “Great Assembly" {mahd-sangha), or the 
“Great Recitation" {maha-sahgiti)\ and we are probably justified in detecting in 
this designation a foreshadowment of the term Mahuydna. For Hinaydna means, 
literally, the “forsaken vehicle*," the “deficient, defective, or lower vehicle," 
i.e., the doctrine of those left alone with their limited orthodoxy; whereas 
Mahdydna, meaning the “Great Vehicle,” suggests the vehicle in which the 
majority ride. In the “Great Recitation," or “Great Congress," the “majority 
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of the monks," or "great community of the m^nks" {maha-sangha) ^ by oral 
recitation rearranged, altered, and developed the doctrine. The Mahayana took 
its start with this event.** 

One lone, monumental specimen of the new Buddhist literature that was spring- 
ing into existence on the Indian mainland in this period of transition between the 
early Kinayana and the fully fledged Mahayana is the Mahavastu, the "Great 
Subject"; a work in which the Buddha's legendary life is preceded by (and 
welded into one with) the whole series of his former lives, showing how he 
acquired the jxiwer to become a Buddha. The Mahavastu was a manual for 
Bodhisattvahood, meant not only for monks, but for all and everyone aspiring to 
Buddhahood— men, women, gods, even animals; it shows through a view of the 
Buddha's exemplar}' careers, during ages of seoilar incarnations, how enlighten- 
ment can be achieved in secular life as well as by entering the order, through a 
consistent practice of self-renunciation and similar virtues. Hence it does not 
belong to the sahgha, the community of monks, like the di.scipline of the Ceylonese 
Pali canon, but is addressed to the maha-sahgha, the "great community" of living 
beings, all of whom are intended for release through enlightenment. The be- 
lievers in this great community of the universe style themselves LokottaravadinSt 
upholders of the "doctrine (vdda) that the Buddha is in his secret essence tran- 
scendent and beyond {uttara) the spheres of the world {loka).” The Mahavastu 
was intended to serve as a textbook of the disciplines of these MahiiriUi|ghikas 
Lokottara vad ins . 

Whereas orthodox Christianity rejected docctism and evolved the realistic 
view that Christ, when de.scending to earth, became a real human being (in spite 
of his divine nature, that is to say, was really bom and underwent real suffering), 
through the Lokottaravadins of the Great Community docetism became estab- 
lished as the paramount dogma of the Mahayana. The apparition of the Buddha as 
a human being was understood to have been purely phoiCNtnenal. He had enacted 
the role of a human being for the benefit of men, having assumed a human mask 
among them just as he assumes the various masks of the various classes of deity 
when he appears before cele.stial assemblies to teach. For his transcendent es- 
sence, which in itself is devoid of all characteristics and limiting qualifications, is 
reflected in every sphere of the phenomenal universe in a gui.se akin to that of the 
inmates of the sphere in question. It seems a god among gods, and among men a 
being laden with the requirements and habitudes of human frailty, the function of 
such illusional manifestation being to inspire confidence. It establishes a relation- 

** Cf. Zimmer, Philosophies of India (New York and London, I9Sl), pp. 498- 

494 . 
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ship of immediate intimacy while supplying, simultaneously, a model that teaches 
and inspires, furnishing a sign of the supreme attitude— the attitude that implies 
and leads to the wisdom of release. 

Precisely as the transcendent substance of Vispu, the ;>rinieval water, brings 
forth the phenomenal, dynamic form of Brahma (who then evolves the phe- 
nomenal universe), so likewise, the tnmscendent adamantean essence of en- 
lightenment, the sheer **sudiness” (tatAStS) wh^h underlies the universe, gives 
forth the saviors. 1 hat is why the Buddhas, the first-born of that reality, afe en- 
titled no less than Braluna to the lotus tluDne. This lotus symbol, which in its 
original association with the goddess Padma-LaksmT denoted divine physical 
life-force, the life-sustaining, transcendent yet immanent substance of the time- 
less waters, in Mahayana Buddhism connotes the supramundane {Jokottare) 
character of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, who are, aj> seen, mere phantoms, 
mere luminous reflexes on the several phenomenal planes of celestial and ter- 
restrial intellection. 

The earliest extant images of Buddhas seated on lotus calyxes are found in the 
later Gandhara works of the third century a.d. An example is to be seen in Plate 
64a. Thereafter, across the whole of North India the lotus ornament on the 
Buddha pedestal becomes the rule — indicating that the images were used for 
Mahayana worship. The eighth-century shale figure shown in Plate 380 is a 
fine specimen of the Pala stjle from the Northeast. It is full of vigor and sim- 
plicity, harmonious in its smooth outlines and surfaces, approaching metalwork 
in the clarity of its outlines, yet somewhat deficient— like all Pala works— in 
true plastic life. The left hand rests on the lap, with upturned open palm, while 
the right hangs downward, the middle finger gently touching the earth in the so- 
called “position of touching the earth" {bhumi-sparsa-mudra) . This attitude, 
which is one of the most common in figures of the seated Buddha, refers to that 
great moment when, on the seat of enlightenment, he called the earth to testify 
that he had fulfilled all the requirements prerequisite to the attainment of il- 
lumination by practicing the highest virtues of self-abnegation throughout his 
career as a bodhisattva; and the earth, with a mighty roar, then testified that he 
had done so. 

The celebrated legend, as given in the Lalitavistara” declares that when 
Gautama placed himself beneath the Bo Tree, he took the following solemn vow: 
“Let my skin, sinew, and bones become dry— and welcome 1 Let all the flesh and 
blood in my body dry up! Never will I stir from this scat till I have attained 

”LaUtavi$tara 19. (Tr. adapted from N. J. Mcording to ike LaUtavistara Ttxt, The Hague, 
Krom, The Ufi of Buddha on theStiipaof BSribufur I9*e, p. lOl.) 
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supreme and absolute wisdom!” And he remained, cross-legged, in an uncon- 
querable position, from which not even the descent of a hundred thunderbolts 
simultaneously could have dislodged him. Then Mara, *‘He who makes Qcrea- 
tures]] die,” the tempter, who holds all beings in the meshes of recurrent death by 
means of the net of their own clinging to existence, the lord of the pleasures of life, 
which have to be paid for with suffering, said: ” Prince Siddhartha wishes to pass 
beyond the boundaries of my country, but this I shall never allow.” Therefore he 
assailed the Bodhisattva with his great army; an army such as had never before 
been seen, or even heard of, either by gods or by men; fearful of aspect, it was 
enough to cause one’s hair to rise. The warriors could alter their faces in many 
ways and change into a thousand forms. Their bodies were covered with millions 
of serpents, writhing about their legs and arms. And they were equipped with 
every weapon. Every kind of missile was hurled at the Bodhisattva, including 
boulders big as Mount Sumeru, yet when they reached him, they were all trans- 
formed into pavilion-roofs of flowers. The fire that blew from the warriors' 
eyes, from their serpents, and from their breath became a wheel of flame, like an 
aureole, around the Bodhisattva. Spears, swords, and arrows became garlands 
the moment they were hurled, and they assembled above the Buddha as a tent of 
flowers. Mara caused then nine sorts of terrific thunderstorm to ari.se in quick 
succession, to blow the Bodhisattva from his seat: a whirlwind and a great rain- 
storm to unbalance and drown hijm; a shower of immense mountain peaks flying 
in smoke and flame through space; a shower of weapons; a shower of live 
coals; another of blazing ashes; a shower of mud; one of sand; and a terrible 
darkness. But nothing availed. Therefore King Death himself, Mara, drew 
near to the Bodhisattva on his colossal elephant, whose name was “Girded with 
Mountains”; and he said: “Arise from this seat; it does not belong to thee, but 
to me!” 

“The future Buddha spoke,” we read, “in a firm, deep, serious, but gentle and 
sweet voice to Mara, that Evil One: ‘The kingdom of desire was acquired by thee, 
O Evil One, through one voluntary sacrifice, but 1 have offered many million 
myriads of willing sacrifices: arms, legs, eyes, and hair, which I have cut off Qn 
former lives]] and given to those who desired them; many times 1 bestowed 
houses, wealth, grain, couches, garments, and pleasure gardens on those who 
a.sked for them; for I was striving for the salvation of all beings.' Then, that Evil 
One, Mara, replied to the Bodhisattva: ‘That I made a willing and unimpeachable 
sacrifice in a former life, thou thyself art here to witness; but for thee there is 
none here to bear witness even with so much as a word. Thou art therefore con- 
quered.' But the Bodhisattva answered: ‘I appeal to this mother of creatures.* 
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And the Bodhisattva touched the earth. As soon as it Was touched by the Bo- 
dhisattva the earth trembled in six manners. And the goddcs.s ot earth, called the 
tirm One {sthavara)^ appeared, surrounded by a million myriads of earth- 
goddesses, while the ground shook, having broken opei'j near the Bodhisattva, 
as half of her person arose from it, decked with ornaments. Bowing to the place 
where the Bodhisattva was sitting, she said: 'O Crt al Being, it is so, it is as thou 
hast declared. We all are witnesses thereto.' " V td at this testimony of the earth, 
Mara and his hosts fled in all directions, while gods of every kind approached to 
celebrate the victory and to pay worship to the Buddha-in-the-making. 

The sun set after the Great Being had thus vanquished the army of Mara. And 
in the first watch of the night he acquired the knowledge of previous existences, 
in the middle watch of the night the divine eye, which yields superhuman insight 
into things whether hidden or far away, and in the late watch of the night, when 
the day began to break, the Bodhisattva, with lofty comprehension, according to 
an insight that absorbed in unity of thought and time all that could be known, 
thought, achieved, seen, or contemplated, attained the highest and most perfect 
wisdom and acquired the threefold knowledge. Thereupon the gods spoke. 
“Strew flowers, O friends, tlw Venerable One has attained Wisdom!" The gods 
strewed divine flowers over the Tathagata until there was formed a layer of blos- 
soms knee-deep. And Gautama ^kyamuni was the Buddha. 

This episode in the Buddha life is the counterpart of the coming of the frighten- 
ing demon Samvara against the Jaina TTrthahkara Parsvanatha.** It terminates 
the long course of trials through innumerable lives and opens the way to imme- 
diate illumination. Hence in Buddhist art the gesture of conjuring the earth to 
witness {bhumi-sparsa-mudrd) is a favorite motif. 

Plate 381 is another example from the Pala period of Bengal, dating from the 
eighth or ninth century a.d. It is executed in a rich though subdued style; but in 
this case the lotus pedestal has been omitted. On the other hand, the ornamented 
background, with the two erect lions at either side, is akin in its general pattern 
and effect to many of the contemporary Hindu images of the same province and 
period. By this time, that is to say, the two arts had come very close to being 
one; and in both, the lotus pedestal or seat had become a common “though 
optional -symbol. In Hindu iconography, moreover, it was freely associated with 
various divinities; for it had lost its specific reference not only to Laksmi, the 
goddess Lotus, but even to Brahma, her male successor as the first-born off- 
spring of the waters. 

In the South Indian figure shown in Plate 4S6 we see a conventionalized lotus 

*• Cf. suftra^ pp. 57-69. 
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seat supporting Ga^e^a, the potbellied, elephant-headed son of iSiva and Parvati 
—perhaps for the obvious reason that his proper vehicle, the rat, due to its tiny 
size, is grotesquely out of proportion for the support of such a bulky form, unless 
enlarged to such a degree as to lose all resemblance to a rat. In this image, which 
is from the Indian mainland, the rodent is still present, but below. The character 
^ and origin of Ganela, “the leader (Tsa) of the hosts (gana)” (the hosts, that is to 
say, of the departed souls who constitute Siva's celestial army) is discernible in 
the cobra crawling up the right side of his belly, a distinctive sign of the Sivaite 
sphere, as well as in the rosary in the upper left hand, which is characteristic of 
Sivaite ascetic mendicants and yogis. The god holds in his right hand one of his 
own tusks (it was broken off in a mythological adventure), while in his lower left 
PI. 60 * he bears a bowl of rice into which his trunk is dipping. Plate 504 shows our genial 
deity again, but without the rat— and now, most remarkably, the destructive 
aspect of the ^ivaite sphere has been stressed by a macabre transformation of his 
lotus throne. Indeed, in this amazing image two of the most benign and positive 
presences of the Hindu pantheon — Gane^a, the remover of obstacles, and Padma, 
the all-supporting goddess Lotus, she of good fortune— have revealed that seed of 
death which is the inhabiting paradox of all achievement. Ganesa, in this image, 
like his father iSiva, wears death, so to say, as an ornament— as does life itself. 
And so he appears to us here, in his final sense, as the remover of the obstacle of 
death. This vision of the ultimate power and mystery of GarieiSa has come from the 
colonial sphere of Hindu civilization. It is a work from Java and dates from the 
thirteenth century a.d.” 

The Great God himself (Gane.4a’s father and lord) appears together with his 
Pirn i^akti (Ganesa's goddess mother) in the Bengalese relief shown in Plate 387. 
Anklets, wristlets, armlets, rich necklaces, and royal diadems bedeck the magnifi- 
cent pair. They are seated on the lotus throne, a minor lotus cushion appears 
under diva’s bent left foot, and two more such cushions have been set under the 
two feet of the divine couple that are hanging toward the ground. Below are 
reposing their respective animal vehicles, the lion of the goddess, and Nandi, 
diva’s bull. 

I^iva has four arms. With one he holds his consort, with two others he exhibits 
the trident (his weapon as a hero) and the rosary (his emblem as an ascetic), 
which together symbolize the combination in him of the active principle and the 
contemplative. His remaining right hand, before his chest, holds a stalklike symbol 
twined with the tendril of a lotus plant and crowned with lotus petals. This evi- 

^ Cf. the discussion of Ganeia, supra, pp. 46*47 and infra, p. 315. 
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dently is the lihgam, ernUematic of the divinity's productive essence. Silently he 
exhibits it to the goddess, while she, in her left hand, elevates i< s complement, a 
convex, swelled-out symbol marked by a furrow. Xhe two countmances, rigid 
and masklike, regard each other with intense- emotion. Gazing with a deep and 
everlasting rapture, they are imbued with the secffct knowledge that, though 
seemingly two, they are fundamentally one. for the sake of the universe and its 
creatures, the Absolute has apparently urWolded ^nto this duality, and out of them 
derive all the life-polarities, antagoni^s,' distinctions of powers, and elements 
that characterize the phenomenal world. 

On the lowermost level of the relief, to the right, is Gane^a, on a diminutive 
scale, with his trumpet, the conch, resting nearby on a tripod throne. Skanda 
KSrttikeya, the other son of tlie divine couple, is depicted opposite, at the left, 
rattling a drum with the fingers of his left hand and brandishing a sword behind 
his head. Just above these two are the portraits of the donor and his family, 
offering flowers with folded hands. The father, on diva’s side of the composition, 
is accompanied by his son, and the mother, beside the goddess, by her two daugh- 
ters. All have been given lotus stands. Thus the human couple are shown to 
participate in the mystical union of the divine; they, too, are of one flesh. 

A pair of celestial attendants stand at either side of the main lotus throne— at 
the level of die chests of the divine couple — holding their fly-wisps downward 
turned. Such chowry bearers generally flank the presences of kingly persons 
sitting in state, but as a rule the wisps are held uplifted. In the present case, the 
attendants are so distracted by pious rapture that they are forgetting their ap- 
pointed office. Indeed, the emotion with which the god and his goddess are 
gazing at each other affects all the figures, both human and divine, privileged to 
behold the spectacle. Not only the donors and chowry bearers, but the hovering 
swarm of l^iva’s hosts, the heavenly musicians, are filled with exalted bliss. And 
the face at the top of the frame surmounting the throne is the mask called KTrt- 
timukha, the “Face of Glory." As a manifestation of the terrible aspect of the 
power of the god— which is simultaneously the power of the lotus— it is a warning 
of danger to the impious and a guarantee of protection to the devotee.*® 

In later Hindu sculpture the lotus seat plays an increasingly important role, 
coming into use generally to denote the divine character of the beings represented. 
Yet the application of the symbol is somewhat hindered by the fact that there is no 
real need in this tradition for such a device, since the divinities are already pro- 

" Editor’s note: This relief is elucidated in practically identical terms in Myths 

and Symbols, pp. 1S7-139. 
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vided with seats of their own in the forms of their well-known animal representa- 
pi. 4S3 tions or vehicles. Thus in Plate 45S, Visnu, with Laksmi seated on his knee, is 
supported by Garuda, in a half-human form. This impressive, rather demonic 
and sinister manifestation belongs to the art of Ko^rak, on the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, and dates from the fourteenth or fifteenth century. The work shows the 
mannerism, stiffness, and sophisticated ossification of the later period of Hindu 
art, and yet possesses a distinct vigor, derived from the more or less timeless, 
seemingly archaic style of the fetishes current in the Indian popular tradition. 
The god comes soaring down, as it were, into the presence of the devotee. His 
vehicle, the winged Garuda, having just alighted, is in a half-kneeling attitude, 
owing to the weight of the rnaintainer and container of the universe, whom he 
supports. Impassive, the gigantic god thrones on his shoulders. Laksmi, his 
principal wife-consort, is sitting on his bent knee. She is the chief divine force 
{sakti) of the rnaintainer of the universe: the goddess of wealth, fertility, and 
prosperity. To the left, below, is a devotee, and to the right his spouse, in the 
guise of a chowry bearer of the great deity’s heavenly court. 

There is something brutal, mute and unapproachable, sinister and demonic, 
hovering about this piece of perfect but modest workmanship. It is a product of 
the local tradition, intended to serve on one of the innumerable household shrines 
of the devotees in some town or village. It is distinctly different from the refined 
and lofty masterworks of the artisans in the service of the princely courts, yet 
shares in their achievements, copying their patterns in a comparatively primitive, 
somewhat clumsy way. The awe-inspiring, terrific aspect of the divinity shines 
through the outward appearance of an auspicious manifestation. Involuntarily, as 
it were, the ambivalent character of the supreme divine force that represents 
simultaneously creation and destruction is expressed through the god’s impas- 
sivity and scarcely veiled crudity. The enigmatic features of a primitive fetish 
have been preserved. We do not have either complete humanization, as in Greek 
art, or such ennobling purification as appears in the higher Hindu master- 
works. 

In this image, since Garuda is present, a lotus support would have been super- 
P1.4S5 fluous. Sometimes, however, as in Plate 4-25, the lotus pedestal is combined in 
Hindu art with the traditional vehicle of the god. Here Vi^nu and Laksmi appear 
again on Garuda; but the whole composition is placed on a lotus stand. In 
Mahayana Buddhism, on the other hand, the lotus seat became a standard element, 
used as a matter of course to denote the essentially supramundane character and 
origin of those Buddhas and Bodhisattvas who, having reached enlightenment, 
refused to pass into nirvana, but instead remained eternally manifest, rescuing 
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souls from every sphere of the universe by their preaching of the enlightening 
doctrine. 


3. The BoJhisaiiva Lotus-in^HanJ 


The figure of Plate 321 represents t!bc Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara: the 
prototype of the popular savior Kwan-yin of Chinese Buddhism, who in Japan 
became Kwannon and throughout the Far East is represented as a female, 
madonnalike divinity, but in India as a male. Even in India, however, though in 
male form, his qualities arc female, and he may ot'ca.sionally manife.st himself as a 
woman. 

This relief is from Bundclkhand, in fuirtheastorn Central India, and dates from 
the eleventh century. The Bodhisattva is seated on a lion, winch turns its head 
toward the rider, opening its jaws, as if about to roar. This denotes that the 
aspect of Avalokitesvara here rendered is Simhanaia-A^'*ilokite.svara, “Avalo- 
kitesvara uttering the lion* roar," which is to say, preaching the overpowering 
doctrine of enlightenment, which puts to silence the voice of every other teacher. 
Avalokitesvara and the other Mahayana Bodhisattvas, who are conceived as 
deputies, helpers and attendants of the cosmic Buddhas, have animal mounts 
borrowed from the Hindu pantheon, and Avalokitesvara has been provided with 
the lion of Durga— which accords with the preponderance of feminine traits in his 
character. 

The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara is known also as Padmapani, “Lotus-in-Hand,” 
a lotus flower on a long stem being usually held in his left hand. And he is gen- 
erally supported by a lotus pedestal; for, though he appears among men and in the 
purgatories of the underworld as a wandering saint teaching the doctrine of 
enlightenment to all creatures, assuming at will the appearance of the beings to 
whom he is appearing, intrinsically he belongs to the supramundane sphere of 
vision {dhyana)t which is visualized in pure contemplation. He is the most 
popular and outstanding of the so-called dhyani bodhisattvas, “Bodhisattvas, or 
potential Buddhas, dwelling in the fields of sheer vision." As befits a Bodhisattva 
in the role of crown prince, designated for the spiritual emperorship of Buddha- 
hood, he wears a rich diadem. And he holds in his right hand the trident {trisula), 
which is the weapon of l§iva, Durga’s spouse.” 

In the Tantric, Lamaistic Buddhiim of Tilict a magic wand in the hand of the priest, it has 
the trident is a familiar exorcising instrument; as conjuring power over the demons of nature, all of 

whom are subservient to the Enlightened. 


PI. SSI 
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Avalokite^vara is a personification of perfect cconpassion and indifference (the 
two at once), exceeding— if possible— even the attitude of the Buddhas. In his 
legend we are told that out of compassion for the countless myriads of creatures 
in the universe, he renounced with a solemn vow the attainment of Buddhahood 
and final extinction, so that he might continue preaching the Buddhist doctrine 
until the last being was brought to enlightenment and thus released from the 
round-of-rebirths. Avalokitesvara is “the being who is capable {iivara) of 
enlightening insight {avalokita)” ** but who, out of infinite mercy, postponed his 
own attainment of nirvana. Whereas most of the Buddhas— ^akyamuni, for ex- 
ample, who lived and taught in the fifth century b.c. — ultimately pass away 
through achieving enlightenment, which involves their disappearance from the 
fields of rebirth, Avalokitesvara chose to remain in the world indefinitely, thus 
forfeiting for himself the highest good. He embodies, therefore, infinite com- 
passion, together with a supreme indifference to time. 

By virtue of this indifference to the element of time and to the attainment of 
Buddhahood, the Bodhisattva epitomizes in a particularly vivid symbolical way 
the ultimate meaning of transcendental wisdom, the very essence of the Wisdom 
of the Far Bank {prajna-pdramita ) which is that fundamentally nothing what.so- 
ever ever comes to pass. The long career leading to enlightenment (that count- 
less series of rebirths fraught with deeds of superhuman sacrifice, all exhibiting 
the perfect virtues that qualify for Buddhahood ) is intrinsically an illusory pr(x:ess, 
a phenomenal mirage. So likewise are the sensations, mind processes, and ego- 
consciousness of the individual. For in the adamantean realm of the supramundane 
reality there are no individuals whatsoever, no qualifications, no distinctions; 
nor does anything ever happen. There is no difference there between the round- 
of-rebirths {samsdra) and release {nirvdna), between ignorance {avidyd) and 
enlightenment {hodhi). For since time and space are mere forms of sensibility, 
when they are transcended there is no field in which anything might happen. 
There is no space: there is no time. Hence, though the Bodhisattva renounces, 
nothing is renounced; though the Buddha attains, nothing is attained. This 
supralogical realization of the cosmic paradox is the supreme truth expressed 
in the Bodhisattva's timeless attitude of potential Buddhahood. Moreover, 
potential Buddhahood is the hidden essence of all creatures, meshed though they 
are in ignorance, of wliich the form is space and time. 
ri. SSI The delicate image shown in Plate 321 is a fine specimen of a late, mature, 
Buddhist art. Though the style is already on the way to becoming ornamental 

*2 Avalokita is a synonym of ("illumination") in the Mahdvastu, 

” Cf. supra, pp. 140-142. 
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and decorative, the organism is still suffused by a gentle inward life. The limbs 
are of a plantlike smoothness. The plastic values are of a cool, stylized sweetness. 

The elements of outline and design are about to gain {n'^dominance over plastic 
force, and this imbalance will eventually empty this art of weight and life, reducing 
its works to a stylized, sophisticated diagram; nevaptheless, the present figure, 
with its very mellow and eloquent features, more than indicates the possibility 
of this fital process. There is still a W'onderful lyric musicality about the dreamy 
attitude of the Bodhisattva, this embodhnerit Jat once of unending compassion and 
of a sublime, knowing indifference to his eternal task. He sits in a relaxed posture, 
close to the position known as rajulila, “kingly ease.” The right knee, drawn 
upward, supports his loosely extended right arm, which is of a tender, maidenlike, 
womanly grace. In this being, who assumes various aspects at will and is endowed 
with a charm beyond the differentiation of sex, a youthful male form and a femi- 
nine grace have been perfectly fused. 

This angelic quality, beyond the sexes, was what offered a starting point for 
the transformation of Avalokitesvara in the Far East into a female divinity, and 
this attitude (one of the finest ever conceived in Indian art) became a classic pat- 
tern in China and Japan, as well as in India, for the graceful form of Avalokitesvara- 
Kwan-yin-Kwannon. Plate 614 shows a magnificent Chinese Kwan-yin. The pi.ei* 
Bodhisattva is seated in a mood of meditation, while the waves of sarhsara, 
the round-of-rebirths, the unending streams of life, flow past her feet. She is 
on the Far Bank of Transcendental Wisdom {prajha-pdramitd), and the meaning 
of the Far Bank is embodied in the very attitude of her lovely form. 

The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara's gesture of refusal, renouncing nirvana and 
thus transcending time— eliminating the notion of anything either following or 
preceding the supreme event of enlightenment— marks a new inspiration in the 
evolution of the central idea of the Buddhist doctrine. It supplies a fresh, tangible, 
and most striking symbol for the paradoxical truth — which is that the very 
personality of the Enlightened One, together with his agelong career of effort, 
belongs fundamentally to the phenomenal realm of mere appearance. Even the 
Buddha’s biography pertains to those subjective notions that becloud and consti- 
tute the illusory complex of individuality . Fundamentally, nothing of the kind ever 
came to pass. For the distinction between the concrete Buddha personality and the 
crowds of concrete beings taught and brought to enlightenment through his 
doctrine is basically “void," destitute of meaning. There is no flow of time during 
which beings transform themselves into candidates for enlightenment and then 
become embodiments of perfect wisdom. Once the dynamism of this mirage has 
been- recognized as a kind of motion picture projected out of ignorance and passion 
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on a screen of voidness, inborn tendencies can be conquered and annihilated. 
After a practice of the supreme virtues, Buddhaship, the goal of the Bodhi* 
sattva’s career, then is attained and immediately the glorious past, fraught with 
all its virtues of sacrifice and self-detachment, collapses like a dissolved dream 
that disappears at the moment of awakening and cannot even be remembered. 
Buddhism does not insist explicitly on the dreamlike character of individual exist- 
ence and of the world perceived in ignorance; nevertheless, the term bodhi implies 
and literally means “awakening,” "awareness”: a becoming aware of the real 
reality and a shattering of the merely subjective one, which is evolved out of 
ignorance and the personal tendencies of the unconscious nature of man’s being. 

With the lotus of LaksmT, the lion of Durga, and the trident of Siva as his main 
symbols, and even sharing the feminine grace of Durga and Lak$m!, the Bodhi- 
sattva Avalokitesvara was a complex^ embodiment of the supreme divine forces of 
Hinduism. Hence it was that he could satisfy the devotional and emotional needs 
of vast throngs of lay folk who, though converts to the Buddhist community, yet 
clung to the familiar figures of the age-old heritage of the popular Indian religion. 
The new symbol of the Bodhisattva welded these through the creative force of the 
Buddhist idea into a new figure of thought, giving to them, in addition, an un- 
precedented meaning; for they now expressed the most daring and advanced 
Mahayana conception of the peffect attitude of the accomplished Buddhist super- 
man. It is an ideal for those capable of monkhood, yet who might decide to ocm- 
tinue in secular life, since on fither path one can embody perfectly the secret 
meaning of the true Buddhist gospel. 

The representations of Avalokiteivara in Chinese, Jiq>anese, and Tibetan art 
by far outnumber those that have been preserved in India proper.** There is, 
however, a good specimen in the Gupta style of the sixth Century a.d. that gives 
PI. 108a us a notion of what has been lost ( Plate lOfia) . Here again the Bodhisattva stands 
on a lotus; an additional growth of lotos ft^ks and buds embellishes the pedestal; 
and the posture is that of Padmapani, with a lotus in the right hand, suggesting 
Laksmi and her Buddhist counterpart Prajnaparamita.** Unfortunately, all that 
remains of the lotus stalk is the segment passing through the hand, yet it is 
apparent that the flower grew from the pedestal and opened above the shoulder. 
Vigor and grace, sensual charm and spiritual purity, contribute equally to the 
form. It is another of tho.se lovely figures, blending the qualities of the male and 
female, which manifest in human guise the nature of absolute being, beyond the 

The Dalai Lama of Tibet is regarded ns the of a South Indian mountain named Potala, which is 
ever-renewed incarnation of Avalokitesvara, and reputed to be the favorite abode of the Bodhisattva. 

PL 378 his temple-palace at Lhasa is supposed to be a copy Sec also Plate 378. 
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bondage and fetters of individualization. Padmapaiii is ever alert to his purpose of 
approaching all living creatures in their various spheres of entanglement, to 
make known to them the enlightening doctrine, aod there is an impressive 
monumentality about his present apparition, in spite of its delicacy and moderate 
size. This is the quality, as we have already seen,” th||t distinguishes those works 
of Indian religious art that are based on this, Inner visions of worship brought to 
mind through meditation. 

One of the most delightful representations of Avalokitesvara-Padmapani is a 
little Nepalese bronze in the collection assembled by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 
for the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (Plate 6tX)). The right hand is in the posture 
known as “granting gifts” {varada-mudra) , while the left holds the lotus (the 
part of the stalk passing through the fingers having disappeared). The Bodhi- 
sattva httre shows himself quietly, like a guest from a higher sphere, in a posture 
called "three bends" (tri-bhanga) , in which the head, torso, and legs slant in 
contrary directions: the legs and hips to the right, the trunk to the left, and the 
neck and head then gently to the right. It is a lyrical, dreamy, very graceful pose. 
The apparition is perfectly androgynous, combining enigmatically the qualities of 
masculine and feminine charm. H he upper portion of the body is nude^ a diapha- 
nous garment draped from the girdle covers the hips and thighs. The rich tiara, 
necklace, armlets and bracelets, and the brahmanical thread play a subdued but 
effective role, accentuating the lithesomeness of the arms and of the youthful 
body. Such a figure corresponds in meaning to the Ardhanari (half male, half 
female) images of ^iva and his ^akti,” which unite the goddess and the god as the 
left and right halves of the one manifestation. In the subdued grace of a single 
human form, an all-embracing compassion and a sublime transcendental aloofness 
have become simultaneously incarnate. 

These Nepalese bronzes stem from the Pala tradition of Bengal and so, in- 
directly, from the Gupta style. The best specimens have a visionary, unearthly 
character appropriate to celestial beings who come before the mind in the exercises 
of meditation. Their simplicity is the effect of both an artistic discipline and a 
genuine deep feeling (see Plates 598—601 and 602b'), 

The most impressive representation of the Bodhisattva Lotus-in-Hand is found 
among the rare remains of Indian fresco painting preserved in the cave-sanctuaries 
of Ajanta- which is the main site safeguarding from the ravages of time the 
fragments of an art scarcely matched in the world. 1 he caves are in Hyderabad, 
twenty-nine in all, and they line the inner rim of a horseshoe-shaped valley 


pieoo 
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•• Supra, pp. 103-104. 


w Cf. supra, p. 146, infra, p. 298, and Plates 139 and 358. 
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formed by a bend of the river Waghora (Plate 148). The cliff is two hundred and 
fifty feet high. The walls, ceilings, and pillars of the caves were adorned with 
paintings, most of which are now destroyed. The few that remain are in thirteen 
of them, the fragments of particular interest being in Caves I, II, IX, X, XVI, 
XVII. 

Through the concern of the government of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the diffi- 
cult task of preserving these fragile relics of an incomparable art was accomplished 
in the most scrupulous manner possible. Ghulam Yazdani, the head of the 
archaeological department of the Nizam's Dominions, procured the advice and 
assistance of specialists from the Vatican— men constantly attentive to the preser- 
vation of the frescoes of Michelangelo and others in the Sistine Chapel— and 
appropriate methods were applied. Furthermore, in a beautiful publication of six 
volumes the treasure was made generally known.** 

The painters at Ajanta used the following tedinique. First there was applied to 
the rock a layer of clay mixed with rice-husk and gum, and over this a coat of 
lime was laid. Then the colors were applied, filled in by washes, the details being 
Accentuated by lines and dots. The art seems to have been fairly well developed 
by the end of the second century a.d. and to have reached its height in the fifth and 
sixth. In the eighth (judging from certain paintings at Elura) it began to forfeit 
some of its grace and vitality,j the background losing depth and the figures 
themselves becoming relatively flat. 

During the period of the prime of this art Chinese Buddhist [ulgrims were 
visiting India to study their religion at its source, and they jcHiiiieyed throughout 
the land for centuries, visiting the sacred sites. When thi^ returned home, laden 
with manuscripts, sacred images, and drawings, they brought to China a knowl- 
edge also of the sculpture and painting of the Indian shrines and monasteries. The 
Buddhist art of the Chinese T'ang dynasty (618-906’ a.d.) was thus influenced 
directly by the fresco painting of Ajanja and the other sanctuaries of the period 
(practically all of which are now destroyed) as well as by the provincial patterns 
of Chinese Turkistan and Gandhara, through which borderlands the pilgrims had 
to pass on their pious journey.** 

Plate 152 shows a group of celestial dancers and musicians (apsarases and 
gandharvas), forming part of a scene in paradise. They are most spirited and 
elegant in the airy lightness of their apparitions, delicate and full of chann, giving 
evidence of a long-established, completely mastered technique. Obviously, a long 

“Ghulam Yazdani, Ajanfd (Oxford, 19SO-4G, For an example of the influence of this painting 

6 vols.). tradition southward, in the art of Ceylon, see 

“ Cf. infray pp. 200-204*, and Plates GISHGIS. Plates 455-459. 
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tradition had evolved the final, thoroughly convincing pattern that here was 
projected onto the wall with a superb authority combining ali the freshness of 
improvisation with the finish of a classic style. 

Plate 148 shows one of the frescoes of Cave I-, datii^ from al>out 600 to 650 A.D. pi. i« 
The central figure is the Bodhisattva Padmapani. colossal size is adequately 
warranted by the MahaySna texts dealing wi^h the Bodhisattva's mythical aspect; 
for in these he appears in the cosmogonic role assigned in Hinduism to the giant 
Visnu recumbent on the serpent, the idea living been borrowed from the late 
Hindu tradition of the Puranas. According to these descriptions, a whole universe 
proceeds from every hair follicle of the Bodhisattva's radiant skin. 

The figure at Ajanta measures five feet nine and one-half inches from knee to 
tiara, two feet five and one-half inches across the shoulders, and one foot from pi isi 
chin to forehead. (The lower legs, from above the knees, are missing.) The 
remarkable fact, however, is that these herculean proportions in no way detract 
from the idyllic, intimate character of the being himself or the delicacy and sweet 
flavor of the harmonious compositon in which he appears. One feels — very 
strongly, this time— that the effects of Indian art are, to a most significant extent, 
independent of the size of the works. There is an intimacy of atmosphere in this 
fresco that is akin to the quality of book illustrations t)r larger miniatures, whereas, 
on the other hand, in the Tibetan figure shown in Plate 610, a sense of monu- Pi.6to 
mentality has been condensed to proportions that can be almost covered with fwo 
hands. This sovereign independence of actual size is one of the great signatures 
of the Indian tradition. 

The Bodhisattva of the fresco is placed in a rich and lovely setting. At his left is 
a dark princess (her legs, too, are missing), her face serene with an expression pi. 
of modesty and restraint. She is steeped in herself, as though effacing her own 
presence. A female attendant stands behind her and the Bodhisattva, while at the 
latter's right shoulder is a male attendant, of princely form, in a long white coat, 
bearing a mace, and with a finger raised. The background is full of action. Against 
a conventional line of hills, suggested by red bands, monkeys frolic and a pair of 
peacocks cry with joy. The male peacock has raised his neck, his beak being open, 
while the female listens in an amorous attitude to the note of her mate. At the top 
of the murd, to the left, are two soaring gandharvas — inmates of the celestial 
paradise— the upper portions of whose bodies have all but disappeared, while 
below these are two kinnaras (a particular class of semidivine being, with human 
bust and bird legs and claws), one of whom is playing a stringed instrument. 

Still lower is a pair of dwarflike creatures (yaksas possibly — goblins subservient 
to Kubera, the lord of the jewels and riches in the interior of the hills) who wave 
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their hands and legs about, to convey their joy at the sight of the Bodhisattva. 

PI. And at the left sits a happy, amorous couple (presumably a god and goddess or a 
king and queen) watching the Bodhisattva from their hillside. The woman is 
leaning on her partner in a loving manner, while his left hand rests on her shoulder 
and his right caresses her right arm. Above are monkeys and a lion. All creation, 
beings of every kind, animal, human, demonic, and divine, thus surround the 
Bodhisattva Lotus>in-Hand, rejoicing at the presence of this superhuman savior 
who assumes willingly all forms and approaches every being in its own garb, to 
guide it to salvation. 

The variety of the figures and attitudes, and of the arrangements of the groups, 
seems inexhaustible; yet the effect of this abundance is far from being chaotic or 
oppressively dense. There is no underlying geometrical structure to subdivide 
and clarify the surface, balancing the figures in some obviously harmonious way 
that could be analyzed and explained. They assemble nimbly, like light clouds, 
flocking together in the freest manner, yet without obscuring or interfering with 
each other. The art is one of natural abundance, intending a gentle representation 
of the rich and variegated profusion of life; a vigorous yet tender assertion of 
human vitality, supported and completed by the kingdoms of the plants, animals, 
and superhuman beings. For fundamental to the whole composition is a concept of 
the unity of life. The human figure is in the midst of nature— a nature not sub- 
servient to human needs and pleasures, to be exploited by human energy, tech- 
niques, and planning, but man's equal and copartner, fostering him and teeming 
with kindred forms, all carried on in the one stream of universal transmigration.** 

The plastic feeling for relief is strong. Though no effort has been made to 
achieve the Renaissance type of stage perspective, a kind of spatial depth has been 
suggested through a smooth rounding of the limbs and bodies. For the superb 
drawing renders more than the mere outline; it suggests the modeling and a sense 
of living warmth and resiliency. The brush, defining cheek, arm, or shoulder, 
conveys a quality of firm flesh, and the resultant plastic value creates an illusion 
of air and space. The nude limbs are perfectly natural, and seem entirely known 
to this refined, graceful style of painting. They do not stand forth as a clariem 
call to beauty, like the nude in the West, where the naked body was rediscovered 
with the dawn of the Renaissance. As Laurence Binyon puts it in his preface to 
Yazdani's volumes on Ajanta, “to the Italian painters of the Renaissance the 
naked body was ‘discovered romance.’ ” ** It was rediscovered Greece. It was 
earthly humanity idealized as Olympian divinity: a thrilling revelation, following 


*> Cf. Laurence Binyon's introduction to the art of Aja^fa, in Yazdani, op. at., Text, Part I, p. xii. 

^ Ib,, p. xvi. 
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the lifting of the medieval spell of Christian asceticism and spiritualism. To the 
Indian artist^ on the other hand, the unclothed human form was part of his natural 
everyday surroundings —by the riverbanks and in ti^ fields ~ familiar from in- 
fancy. That is why the bodies at Ajan^ exhibit such delightful ease and anima- 
tion. The movements of the human form in its spontsiaeous gestures, and attitudes, 
untrammeled by clothes, are as beautiful ^ ^ those of animals. And they have 
been seized here with a sure eye and hand. The nude Slid the semimide appear 
in every attitude and movement, but the lijirins have not b( en studied and ar- 
ranged indoors, for the sake of art. The bodies are active and lithe, and yet with 
no emphasis on athletic muscular development. 

The figure of the Bodhisattva has all the qualities that youth, high birth, noble 
cJiaracter, and religious temperament can produce: strong masculine limbs, a «. tst 
broad chest, and a well-set neck; a high intellectual forehead; large, meditative 
eyes; firm lips, and an elegant nose. The eyebrows, slightly raised, and the high- 
light on the nose and chin give an air of spirituality to the countenance. The supple 
body is full of latent vigor. It is the youthful body of a noble prince, standing with 
a graceful bearing and filled wjti an ineffable sentiment of detachment among the 
joyful figures of life. On the head is a high crown or tiara with large blue sap- 
phires, emblematic of royal birth. The jewelry is not profuse but select: a pearl 
necklace with a sapphire in the center; longer strings of pearls across the chest 
and around the arms. Long black hair falls uncoiled on the shoulders. The serene 
compassionate face is full of renunciation, yet gentle in its expression, without 
scorn or disgust for the sweetness of life. It is not distinctly male; one could easily 
take this for the countenance of a princess or a goddess. And so again the am- 
bivalent character of A valokitesvara— beyond the sexes and combining their 
virtues, representing the sphere beyond conflicting opposites— has been indi- 
cated. in a most delicate and ingenious way. The complexion is refined — a pearl 
gray with a warm brown flush, a juvenile glow. There is a garment of striped silk 
about the Bodhisattva's loins and he stands in the tribhaiiga pose, with a gentle 
swing. In his right hand is the blue lotus that connotes his name and is emblematic 
of perfection. All the sweetness, tenderness, and sensitivity attained in the art of 
the Gupta period shines forth through the centuries in this beautiful form. 

One is reminded by its gentle attitude of the legend of the last days of the 
Buddha ^kyamuni, when, at the age of eighty, he was on his way to Kusinagara, 
the town in which he was to pass into utter extinction (parintrvdna) . Ihe Blessed 
One had just taken his final leave of the pleasant city of Vaisall, where the reign- 
ing princes of the ancient Licchavi family, who had hoped to entertain him before 
his departure, had been forestalled by the most elegant courtesan of the capital. 
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For she also, the pride of the town, had been eageir to honor the Blessed One be- 
fore his departure; and by presenting her invitation first, she had snatched the 
privilege from the princes. The Buddha then departed from the city, together 
with his cousin Ananda. And when he paused a moment to rest on one of the 
neighboring hills, looking over the pleasant scenery with its many sanctuaries, 
holy trees, and shrines, he said to Ananda: ‘'Colorful and rich, resplendent and 
attractive is India; and lovable, charming is the life of men" {citram Jabudvtpam^ 
manoramam jivitam manushyanam). He felt in harmony with life and the universe, 
having overcome both, in bidding adieu to both: somewhat in the spirit of 
Nietzsche's word: “One should leave life as Ulysses left Nausikaa: rather blessing 
than enamored ^mehr segnend als verliebf}.’' 

This supreme serenity toward life and toward the task of conquering it is 
voiced by the ensemble of this fresco, by the attitude of its central figure, and by 
the Bodhisattva’s relation to the rich and colorful background of creatures from 
all the spheres of the universe surrounding him in delight and devotion— much as 
the divinities on the railings and doorposts of the early stupas surround the 
central dome, the symbol of nirvana. For, according to the Mahayana doctrine, 
the Bodhisattva Padmapani has been performing the office of a permanently 
present Buddha ever since the parinirvana of Gautama ^kyamuni, and will con- 
tinue in the role until there desemds to earth the next Bud<&a, Maitreya, who is 
now in the Tusita heaven. Padmapani, compassionately pouring forth the light of 
the True Law, is thus a lieutenant, substituting for the missing captain during this 
intermediate period when there is no Living Buddha in the world. 


4. Ttie Lotus in Burmese Art 


Contact between Burma and India seems to have been established in pre- 
Christian times. Indian settlements can be definitely traced from the first centuiy 
A.D. and these became centers of both Hindu and Buddhist culture. The eighth and 
ninth centuries were marked by invasions of tribes of Shan or Thai (i.e., Siamese) 
provenience, and these, becoming a new leading stratum, gave Burmese civiliza- 
tion its classic form. I'he country was then unified by King Aniruddha (Ana- 
wrata), 1040-77, whose capital. Pagan, was located in central Burma at the point 
where its main river, the Irrawaddy, receives its largest tributary, the Chindwin. 
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The king favored Hfnayana Buddhism, which had entered South Burma about 
450 A.D. through Ceylonese missionaries. He established connections with foreign 
countries, obtained relics, and initiated a great era of building. Remains of more 
than five thousand pagodas can still be traced- in and nea^ Pagan." 

The Ananda Temple ( 1082-.90 a.d. ), brilliant white with towers of gold ( Plate 
4®9), is noteworthy for a series of eighty-<|ne relief figures depicting the legend 
of the Buddha. Plate 470 shows a figure of gild^’tl wood, one of four in the same 
temple, of about the same date as the reliefli. It is more than thirty feet high and 
exhibits the qualities that were retained as the chief characteristics of later Bur- 
mese Buddhist art: simplicity and composure, a sober cleanliness of contour that 
rejects exuberance of ornament and detail, and a cool, pure atmosphere, nicely 
balanced between a dignified graceful emptiness and a sweet inward spiritual life. 

The eighty-one relief figures illustrating the legend of the Buddha date, like- 
wise, from the close of the eleventh century and so belong also to the youthful 
period of Burmese art; but they are endowed with more life thar. the colossal 
images* Each stands in a separate niche, so that the Buddha story is told in a 
series of stations, not in continilsus relief, the episodes of the legend having been 
transformed into a succession of scenes that are remarkable for their invention 
and variety. The seated savior, around whom each composition is centered, is 
depicted in attitudes which, in spite of their inevitable similarity, are far from 
monotonous. 

In Plate 47/, at the upper left, is the Bodhisattva severing his hair with his 
sword, immediately after his departure from his palace and native kingdom. "He 
thought," we read in the Jdtaka version of the legend, " ‘These locks of mine are 
not suited to a monk; but there is no one fit to cut the hair of a Future Buddha. 
Therefore I will cut them off myself with my sword.' And grasping a scimitar with 
his right hand, he seized his topknot with his left hand, and cut it off, together 
with the diadem. His hair thus became two fingerbreadths in length, and curling 
to the right, lay close to his head. . . . Then the Future Buddha seized hold of 
his topknot and diadem, and threw them into the air, saying — ‘If 1 am to become a 
Buddha, let them stay in the sky; but if not, let them fall to the ground.' The top- 
knot and the jeweled turban mounted for a distance of a league into the air, and 
there came to a stop. And Sakka, the king of the gods [[Skr. Sakra » Indra], per- 
ceiving them with his divine eye, received them in an appropriate jeweled casket, 
and established it in the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods as the ‘Shrine of the 
Diadem.' 


PI. 469 
PL *70 


PL *71 


Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art 
(New York, 1927), p. 170. 
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*‘His hair he cutt $o sweet with many pUasant scents^ 

This Chirf of Men, and high impelled it toward the sly. 

And there god Vdsava, the god with thousand eyes. 

In golden casket caught it, bowing low his head!” ** 

The figure at the right depicts the Future Buddha holding the topknot in his 
two hands before throwing it up into the air. Above, at the left, is Indra, soaring 
back to the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods with the golden casket containing the 
relic in his reverently uplifted hands. He is on his way to install it in the celestial 
sanctuary. The female figure at the right, in an attitude of worship and delight, 
must be his consort, IndranI or l^acl, the queen of the gods. And at the base of the 
pedestal, beneath the lotus rim, is Channa, the young prince's charioteer, who 
had been sleeping at the threshold of the Bodhisattva's apartment when he set 
forth on the Great Departure and had arisen to accompany him, leading his horse, 
Kanthaka, by the bridle. Channa's future function in the biography will be to an- 
nounce the prince’s renunciation of secular life to his parents. The horse, Karifhaka, 
is to be seen standing before him. 

After the Bodhisattva had cut his royal locks, “he dismissed Channa, saying,— 
‘Channa, go tell my father and my mother from me that 1 am well.' And Channa 
did obeisance to the Future Buddha; and keeping his right side toward him [^taking 
leave by a sunwise circumambulation^, he departed. But Kanthaka [[the horse]* 
who had stood listening to the Future Buddha while he was conferring with 
Channa, was unable to bear his grief at the thought, ‘1 shall never see my master 
any more.' And as he passed out of sight, his heart burst, and he died, and was re- 
born in the Heaven of the Thirty-three as the god Kapthaka. At first the grief of 
Channa had been but single; but now he was oppressed with a second sorrow in the 
death of Kanthaka, and came weeping and wailing to the city.” ** 

This episode of the noble horse who cannot survive the separation from his hero 
and master is in a very sensitive way alluded to by the attitude of the little figure 
depicted on the pedestal. The utter despair and dejection of the splendid beast, 
bearing his saddle but no rider, the bend of the simple, expressive head, and the 
protesting gesture of the uplifted right foreleg, yield a fine specimen of a delicate 
and discreet gesture-language, full of sentiment and meaning. 

The two figures below refer to the scene of ^akyamuni's enlightenment. In 
both, the savior is beneath the Bo Tree, the foliage of which fills the topmost 

^ Jdtaka 1. 64-. (Tr. by Henry Clarke Warren, ^ Jdtaka 1. (Tr. by Warren, op, cit,^ p. 67.) 

Buddhism in Translations, Cambridge, Mass., Channa is the Pali form of the name Chandaka; cf. 

1922, pp. 66.) infra, p. 2S8. 
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portion of the background. At the left, the Bodhisattva, seated on the lotus 
throne, conjures the earth to testify to the donations that he bestowed on various 
beings during earlier lives when practicing the perfei^t virtue of liberality and self- 
abnegation.** Mara and his hosts then having been put t*^ flight by the testimony 
of the earth, the gods who had been watching the<icontest cried out, rejoicing: 

‘Mara is defeated! Prince Siddhartha ha% con<]ueredl Let us go celebrate the 
victory!' And snakes egging on the snakes, th<- birds the birds, the deities the 
deities, and the Brahma-angels the Brakfi^^angels, they came with perfumes, 
garlands, and other offerings in their hands to the Great Being on the throne of 
wisdom . . . and in many a hymn extolled him." ** That is the moment repre- 
sented at the right. The devadasis are dancing at the feet of the Enlightened One in 
attitudes of delight. The gesture of touching the earth makes clear the precise 
instant illustrated. And again we note the lotus rim. In general, in classic Burmese 
art, as represented in the reliefs of the Ananda Temple and the other Buddhist 
images; of I^gan, the lotus symbol is the normal seat or pedestal. By this time 
{c. 1100 AJ>.) it had become an optional general element in the images of all 
Buddhist saviors. t 

In contrast, let us turn back once more to the early Buddhist art of the period 
B.C., well over a thousand years before. Plate 3S shows four panels from the 
western gate of the Bharhut stupa. In the one at the upper left we see the celestial 
mansions of the gods and in one corner of this relief is the new shrine in whicii the 
deities have just placed and now worship the hair-tuft of the Future Buddha. There 
is an inscription on the dome of this reliquary: “Vijayanto pasdde,*’ "The Palace 
Victorious,” and ” Sudhamma deva sahhd bhagavato cudd maha,” "the festive or as- 
sembly hall {sahhd) of the gods {deva), called ‘the true law' {sitdhamma)',*^ the 
festival {maha) of the hair-tuft {cudd) of the Venerable One {bhagavato).** 
What is depicted is the feast at the inauguration of this sanctuary to the Buddha 
in the heaven of the Hindu gods. The shrine contains the priceless relic of the 
Future Buddha’s hair-tuft, signifying his entrance upon the final crowning stage 
of his agelong career. And that the gods are actually celebrating the festival is evi- 
dent from the joyous activity of their corps de ballet. The heavenly damsels 
{apsarases) execute dances to the accompaniment of singirig, drums, and clapping 
hands, while the relic casket is placed on a kind of altar in the sanctuary, sur- 
mounted by an umbrella symbolizing kingship. Two gods are worshiping; the 
one who is half screened by the front pillar at the left, with uplifted right hand, is 

Cf. sufmi, pp. 175-177. ” I th® assembly hall of the gods is dedicated 

« Jataka l . 75. (Tr. by Warren, pp. 81-88.) to the "doctrine of truth" {saddharma) of the Bud- 

dha. 
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about to toss a lotus flower. The many-storied palace of the gods reveals, further- 
more, crowds of inhabitants in a state of ecstasy and excitement over their 
heavenly capital's acquisition of the priceless relic. The lower terrace is filled with 
gods and their beautiful wives, while the horseshoe windows above are occupied 
by the heads of other celestial inmates, all watching the inaugural ceremony of the 
Buddhist shrine. This kind of window, very common both in Buddhist and in 
Hindu representations of celestial mansions, is known technically as a gandharva- 
mvkhat a window containing the “face {mukha) of a celestial being [gandharva)“ 

The palace in this amusing little scene is surmounted by a heavy tunneled roof, 
which, if we could see it in cross section, would reveal the same horseshoe form as 
the windows intersecting its length and figuring on the middle story. This type of 
horseshoe-profiled tunnel-roof, with its corresponding window, is the most com- 
mon roof in ancient Indian architecture, and we shall have occasion to trace its 
evolution in a later chapter.** 

Since the Buddha cannot appear in early Buddhist art, the scene of his severing 
his hair-tuft at the moment of becoming an ascetic has been rendered here in- 
directly through a reference to its effect in heaven. Compare the shift of emphasis 
pieo 7 in Pagan. Compare also the I’ibetan rendering of the same event in Plate 607. 


5. The Lotus 


m 



In Tibetan Buddhism, which is based entirely on Mahayana doctrine, the 
lotus symbol has become the most common pedestal for every kind of savior and 
minor tutelary deity, whether derived from the Buddha legend or from the Hindu 
pantheon, and for certain of these figures the lotus seat is entirely appropriate, 
since, according to the later Mahayana doctrine, they personify the highest 
spiritual essence. 

jH. eio Vajrasattva, shown with his ^akti in Plate 610, is "he whose essence or sub- 
stance {sattva) is adamantcan {vajra).” He is also known as Vajradhara, “the 
wielder (dhara) of the thunderbolt [vajra),’* *• the weapon or substance of 
adamantean truth and reality, compared with which all other substances are 
fragile. All other substances belong to merely phenomenal spheres and can offer it 

« Infra, pp. 278-889. 

" The Sanskrit term vajra means both “thunderbolt" and "diamond." 
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no resistance. This Buddha, Vajrasattva, is the sixth of those six transcendent 
saviors who shine forth from the diamond sphere in vision, the so-called Dhyani 
Buddhas; the other five being Vairocana, Ak^bhya, Rafiiasambhava, Amitabha, 
and Amoghasiddhi. Vajrasattva is the president of the group. Througfh all of 
them the transcendent essence of reality— sheer vokbiess beyond limiting qualifi- 
cations; enlightenment without definite, {Mifticulurized ideas— makes itself mani- 
fest on the plane of vision. They can be reached on that plane through control of 
the human faculty of imagination {dhyani) and hence are known as dhyani- 
huddfuu, '^meditation Buddhas." ** 

In some of the Buddhist traditions— for example, in that of Nepal— Vajrasattva 
is termed the Adi Buddha, “the First or Primeval {ddi) Buddha," since he is 
antecedent to, and emanates, all the other Buddhas, whether celestial or human. 
The latter are so many rays or reflexes of his enduring essence, appearing in 
various spheres and at critical moments in the history of the phenomenal world. 
The Adi Buddha is the counterpart, therefore, of Brahma, Visnu, or ^iva in the 
Hindu pantheon; and the manuals that teach one how to contemplate and worship 
call him Sarva-buddha-ddhipai tJie Overlord of All Buddhas. Since he opens the 
eyes of the devotee, he is regarded as the patron, helper, and protector of the 
candidate for enlightenment in the course of his progress toward the adamantean 
goal. And he is consequently known as Guhya-pati, the Lord of Mysteries, he wHo 
opens the special esoteric path called vajra-yana, “the adamantean path to the 
adamantean truth." “ 

In Plate 610 we see Vajrasattva in the attitude known in Tibetan as Yab- 
Yum, in union with his iakti, who represents the energy of his essence. This 
posture is a common one in Tibetan Buddhist images, and was derived from the 
earlier archetype of ^iva and the Goddess. The present example is remarkable for 
its majestic, solemn grandeur, which has a quality of monumentality in spite of 
the minute dimensions of the little bronze and the comparative richness of its 
ornamentation. Intended as a model for inward visualization, it is not based on 
the proportions of living beings perceived without by the bodily eye, but is filled 
with— and expresses perfectly — the special character of the adamantean sphere. 

The details lend themselves to an elaborate allegorical ir^terpretation. The male 
and female principles in eternal embrace represent, as in ^ivaite iconography, the 

“ PadmapSoi is one of six Great Bodhisattvas that of Amitabha, another of the Dhyani Buddhas, 
who, according to the Mahayana, are affiliated with who does not require any great struggle or exertion 
the socalled Dhyani Buddhas and their iaktis. from his devotees, but asks for only pious devotion, 
PadmapSpi is affiliated with the Buddlia Amitabha. for which he confers enlightenment and boundless 
See Text Plate Bs. grace. The way of Amitabha will be discussed 

•• The way of Vajradhara is very different from infra, pp. «04r-«06. 
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coincidence or union of opposites. The divine couple are both the goal and the 
way: fulfillment and the means or process of attauiing it; enlightenment and the 
doctrine or way to enlightenment— including all the stages of imperfection, ap^ 
proach, improvement, near-perfection, and the ultimate attitude of the Wisdom 
of the Far Bank, which is, finally, a timeless, static repose beyond the flow of time, 
beyond events, beyond all the qualified, differentiated, and limited moments and 
realizations of the realm of life. For in the secret insight of the Enlightened One 
the two apparently antagonistic principles of time and eternity are one, just as 
husband and wife, the God and his Spouse, constitute one figure and are one sole 
being. The dual appearance is but a phenomenal mere appearance. 

Nirv3i>a and samsara, then, are fundamentally not different from each other, 
but represent contrary phenomenal aspects of the one, selfsame, transcendent 
reality, which is beyond both. Therefore, as Imig as enlightenment {nirvana) is 
posited as something apart and different from the sphere of ordinary life {samsara) ^ 
true enlightenment has not been attained: though perhaps conceived of, in an intel- 
lectual way, it has not yet been realized existentially. For if the notion exists 
that there is something to be reached, or anything to be forsaken, that there is a 
real process going on, leading from ignorance and suffering to sublime indiffer- 
ence, aloofness, and bliss (a notion of dynamism, process, time, differences, in- 
dividual beings, or states that really *‘are’'), the candidate is still caught in a subtle 
form of ignorance, a kind of entanglement in the meshes of his own intellectual 
striving. This whole dualistic sphere of thought, discourse, and experience must 
be transcended if the realm of utter reality is to be reached: the Far Bank of tran- 
scendental truth. Metaphysics and dialectics, the preliminary means for teaching 
the inexpressible, point to the truth but do not contain it. They are mere road- 
marks, and if thought to be real they become die most exquisite and dangerous 
snares of ignorance. The accomplished philosopher or metaphysician, therefore, 
who clings to his own processes of exposition, is a perfect example of the most 
sublime failure on the way to the palace of wisdom. 

There is no such thing as enlightenment or nirvana. That is one of the reasons 
why the historical Buddha refused, again and again, to describe or define it. And 
that is why the attitude of not being caught by the antagonistic notions of ig- 
norance {samsara) and enlightenment {nirvana), or by any other pair-of-op- 
posites in the realm of thought, is characteristic of and fundamental to all esoteric 
circles of advanced candidates for Budhi. One finds it in the teachings of the late 
Chinese and Japanese Zen masters — those sharp, bewildering answers given by 
the teachers to their pupils — just as in the long, elaborate dialogues of the 
Sanskrit texts of the Prajhdpdramitd, “The Transcendent Wisdom of the Far 
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Shore. A monk, for example, asked a question of the Zen master Joshu. "I 
read in the Sutra," said the monk, "that all things return to the One, but where 
does this One return to?" to which the master rejaied, "When I was in the 
province of Tsing, 1 had a robe made that weighed seven chin.” And when the 
master Kwazan was asked what the Buddha was, said, "1 know how to play 
the drum, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub!" When |okujii was asked by a monk, "What 
is the doctrine that goes beyond the Buddhas and Fathers.'" he held up his staff 
and said to the congregation of his pupils,' "I call this a staff, and what would 
you call it?" No answer was forthcoming, whereupon the master,. again holding 
forth the staff, asked the monk, "Did you not ask me about the doctrine that goes 
beyond the Buddhas and Fathers?" 

What then are Vajrasattva and his sakti ? He is the Way and she is Nirvaiia; or, 
conversely, he is Eternity and she is Time; each is both, and both are each; and 
the two are one.“ 

In Plate 606, which is a typical Tibetan tkah-kas or temple banner, we Pi.eoe 
see a spiritual portrait of the Buddhist missionary Padmasambhava ("Born of the 
Lotus"), who converted Tibet c.3 the True Law, a.d. 749, and founded the earlier 
branch of Lamas known as the "red caps." He himself wears the red cap, sur- 
mounted by a vajra, a diamond-thunderbolt, which protects him against demons 
and connotes his diamond-essence; for he— the great teacher— is vajrakaya, "the 
diamond body," the pure, imperishable essence of the all-containing and unchal- 
lengeable void. His attitude, as teacher, is benevolent; his mustache is almost 
coquettish (in the fashion of the Gandhara Bodhisattvas); but there is a hidden 
threat in his enigmatic expression. He is bent slightly forward, as if instructing 
(like the Mathura Buddhas), but he might well explode and pour forth the fire of 
his wrath upon any demon or recalcitrant unbeliever. 

Spiritual portraits were a special feature of Tibetan art. They were based, 
technically, on the traditions of Indian wall painting and manuscript illustration 
(specifically, as represented on the covers and first pages of imported Buddhist 
texts), and, in their design, on the sacred diagrams {yantras) and jewel-sand- 
paintings common to Hindu and Buddhist Tantrism.®* The essence of the por- 
trayed personality blossoms in a symmetrical pattern. Its «<arthly manifestation— 
the guru-magician, the sorcerer-saint himself — is placed in the center, very large, 
in the attitude of teaching, or in the attitude of union with his sakti (Yab-Yum), 
surrounded by manifestations of his power (the various forms that he has assumed 

** From Daisetz Toitaro Suzuki, Sssays in Zen ** Cf. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, pp. .102—559. 

Buddhism (First Series) (London, 1927), pp. 281- « Cf. Zimmer, Myths and Symbols, pp. 140-14.8 

Text Plates Cl and 2. 
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in his marvelous exploits when conquering demons and spreading the True Law). 
Above, on the spiritual plane accessible to the vision of the devotee, are the 
Dhyani Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, whose very incarnation or ‘‘descent to the 
earthly plane” [avatar) was the holy man. Below and all about are divinities 
and demons, whom he has propitiated and conquered, and who act as familiars, 
servants, and helpmates. By submitting to him, they have become functions of his 
power and so represent aspects of his superhuman character. They have been con- 
verted into guardians of the saint, tutelary deities, and constitute the community 
of his followers. Moreover, their wrathful attitude, which in the portrait is in- 
tended to exhibit their strength, both enhances the grandeur of the saint who has 
overcome them and terrifies the unbeliever who might wish to harm the devotee. 

The various figures are grouped symmetrically, their positions above and be- 
neath the saint having symbolical meanings; so also their colors, their attitudes, 
and the details of their costumes. Each abiding in his own sphere and attitude, 
they are isolated from each other, like continents on a map. The painting, in fact, 
is a map of the spiritual physiognomy of the clerical superman, revealing the chief 
episodes in the biography through which his essence was revealed. There is no 
real space, no external stage on which the various dramatis personae into which 
the saint's essence exfoliates should meet and act upon each other. The painting 
is meant to be gazed upon in solemn and serene, static r^ose; to be imbibed by 
the avid imagination of the devotee, so that it may be reproduced by him mentally, 
later, when he wishes to evoke the spiritual presence of this great guru for his 
spiritual progress or protection. 

One notes in these Tibetan works an impressive, really frightening genius for 
the rendition of the terrible aspect of the spiritual powers. Even the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, who elsewhere in the extensive Buddhist domain are represented 
almo.st exclusively in benevolent gui.se, here appear as veritable demons. Contrast, 
PI. eos, 488 fl for example, Plate 605 with Figure 7 and the top panel in Plate 488. All are visions 
of Manjusri or Manjughosa, the supramundane Bodhisattva of “lovely, sweet 
(manju) charm {sri)” or again, of “charming, gentle [mahju) speech or voice 
(ghosa).” He is commonly designated by an epithet kutnarabhuta, which means 
“He who has become {hhuta) the anointed crown prince [kumdra)”', for he has 
been blessed by the sacrament of the sprinkling with holy water that consecrates 
the heir apparent as coruler of the existing king. Manjusri, that is to say, has at- 
tained the dignity of the Buddha, the spiritual monarch, though himself still a 
junior, a Bodhisattva. And just as the adult son, the heir apparent, of a secular king 
is conceded half the royal power and made to sit beside his father on the throne of 
splendor as a “junior king” (ywm-r^a), sharing both the privileges and the duties, 
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80 has MafijuirT, though still a Bodhisattva, been accorded the rank of a Buddha. 
He represents the potential Buddha dwelling within the Bodhisattva — dwelling, 
that is to say, within all, as their highest potentiality, since, according to the 
Mahayana, all beings are potential Buddhas. Qur true destiny is to become en- 
lightened and to enlighten others through our teadNing and example. 

The crown prince and heir anointed to tin* throne of Buddhahood, the living 
Buddha' within us all (who prefers, like AValokite^vara Kwan-yin, to remain a 



Bodhisattva for the endless welfare of suffering beings because Bodhisattyaship 
expresses the complete voidness of the idea of time more perfectly than Buddha- 
hood, which is associated, symbolically, with the episodes of enlightenment and 
the final attainment of nirvana in the course of time), holds in his right hand the 
trenchant, stainless sword of discriminative, transcendental wisdom. The fetters 
of ignorance and desire break before his blow. In his terrific aspect, therefore, 
ManjusrI is Yamantaka (Tibetan: gStn-rje gSed), “the annihilator {antaka) of 
Yama the Lord of Death." This manifestation is the one depicted in the banner, 
and though it is stunningly different from the benevolent form presented in the 
image from Java, it is no less true; for enlightenment does conquer death; and 
from the standpoint of the benighted individual who has identified himself with his 
own bondage, this self-oblation is fearsome indeed. The moment it has been 
perfectly consummated, however, the crown prince within, Kumarabhuta, now 
ranking with the reigning Buddhas, is realized as the Bodhisattva of gentle 
charm," Manjusri. 
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In the image from Java— bearing a date equivalent to 1343 A.D.— Mafijuiri 
is seated on the lotus throne, as are likewise his diminutive doubles at either side 
(his emanations and manifestations, for he can multiply such manifestations at 
will, to assist and rescue the numberless beings caught in the round-of-rebirth). 
A lotus grows at his side, and he wears the regal tiara.‘* 

The same benevolent aspect is revealed in the banner from Tibet, above the 
world-shattering apparition of Yamantaka. The bull form of Yamantaka, which 
is usual, points to Nandi and thence to ^iva: the trident commonly in the hand of 
PI. eos Yamantaka (Plate 60S) also points to l§iva. One is reminded that l^iva, too, is the 
terrible destroyer whose boon is the incomparable one of illumination. For the 
Buddhism of Tibet, which is our most vivid extant exemplar of the great Tantric 
movement in the medieval Mahay ana, bears close comparison— practically point 
for point— with the imagery and doctrine of the great god whose spouse. Kali, is 
the fierce dancer of the Burning Ground. 

pt.eosb Plate 602b shows the fairy Nd-ro mlCaspyod-ma, “Naro, dwelling in the 
heavens,” the tutelary divinity of the red-cap Lamas. Originally an ambivalent 
demon, she was turned by the conjuring power of the Buddhist Lama-sorcerers 
into a helpmate in their Tantric witchcraft. Her magnificent sex appeal, her self- 
intoxicated sensuality, was overcome by the ascetic attitude of the Buddhist 
yogis: hence she was forced to serve them. She is akin to the sakti-goddesses of 
Tantric Hinduism. Like Kali she lifts to her lips a goblet that is the upper half of 
a skull, and like all ^ivaite superhuman beings she treads down conquered demons. 
Since she is regarded as an auspicious manifestation of the highest sakti, she is 
known as Sarva-buddha ddkinJ, “The demoness {ddkinl) of all Buddhas {sarva- 
buddha)r 

pi.eo^a Plate 602a shows the Lion-faced Pakini (Tibetan: mKa~gro sen-gdon-ma), 
again a terrific aspect of the supreme iakti, in a frantic dance. This is an apparition 
meant to terrify unbelievers and to inspire a feeling of security in the members of 
the Buddhist community. She is perhaps a doublet of the iakti of Vispu in his 
PL SOS fierce incarnation of the “Half-man half-lion” {Nara-simha: Plate 203). Tibetan 
art rejoices in such blendings of monstrosity and charm, where the terrific, the 
grotesque, and the humorous merge. Amalgams of this kind are known to India 
too, bur appear there in myth and legend more prominently than in art. 

There can be no doubt that in Tibet we have the precious remains of a re- 
ligious art bearing close affinities to medieval India. Moreover, the Lamaistic 
technique for casting gilt-copper figures stems directly from the Nepalese tradi- 

“ In Javanese images of the Mahayana tradition the figures of Prajfiaparamita and Ganeia dis- 
the lotus supf>ort is usual. Compare, for example, cussed supra, pp. 1 40-1 44 and ] 78. 
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tion, and the main charaotcristics of the Nepalese style remain prominent in 
Tibetan works. In fact, many images have been made in Nepal to order, for the 
use of Tibetan devotees, and these usually bear two inscriptions, one in the 
Newari script and the other in the Tibetan, to serve die members of the order of 
the True Law in the two neighboring lands. 


(), Tkc Lotus in china and Japan 


The far-reaching desert between Siberia in the north and Tibet in the south (the 
Takla Makan, which is hemmed about by the Pamirs in the west, the Tien Shan 
in the north, the Kunlun in the south, and is continued by the Gobi Desert east- 
ward to Suiyuan) is traversed along its northern and southern rims by the caravan 
trails that connect China with Persia and thence with the civilizations of the 
West. These two great roads, by which Chinese silk traveled to Rome and along 
which the Huns, Mongols, and Turks ranged from northeastern Asia into Europe 
and into the heart of India, were the ways along which the Buddhist pilgrims 
traveled from China to India in search of wisdom. The northern road, running 
through Turfan, Kucha, and Kashgar, goes to Samarkand in Persia (now in the 
U.S.S.R.), while the southern, running through Khotan and Yarkand, bends south 
to Kabul in India (now in Afghanistan) or continues by a branch to Persia through 
Herat. Along both highways, all the way to China (which they entered through 
the province of Kansu), there were Buddhist settlements and monasteries, and the 
entire region, artistically, was a melting pot of Indian, Persian, and Hellenistic- 
Roman influences; identical motifs served to ornament the Buddhist, Manichaean, 
and Nestorian-Christian monasteries and sanctuaries of the area During the sixth 
and early seventh centuries a.d. the whole tract was controlled by Turkish rulers, 
but in the course of the seventh, with the increasing strength of the T’ang Em- 
perors, China gained control. Finally, however, under the onslaught of Islam, from 
the eighth century to the tenth, both the Buddhist and the Manichaean as well ais 
the Nestorian-Christian culture and monuments of the region were destroyed. 

Plate G 13 shows the sixth of a series of fifteen wall paintings illustrating the Pi.eia 
pranidhicarya (“path of fervent resolution") of the Buddha. It is said to be from 
Bezeklik, in the Turfan oasis of the northwest corner of Chinese Turkistan. The 
subject matter is Indian; so is the text, written in the Brahml script of India, which 
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the scene is supposed to illustrate; but the painting style, the neatly drawn faces, 
the clear brush-writing of the outlines, is Chinese, 

hastyaSvena suvamena naribhi ratfiamukthhih 

sannam jinanam pujdrtham udyamm he§fhina kjiath 

So reads the text. “With an elephant, a horse, with gold, women, jewels, and 
pearls, I set forth as a merchant on my journey, to pay worship to the six Victors.” 
The Buddha-in-the-making recalls that in the course of his agelong progress 
toward enlightenment through many births, he was bom six times as a wealthy 
merchant, and each time set forth, laden with precious things, to behold the 
Buddha of that age and to lay his treasures at his feet. Since he was already a 
Bodhisattva— "a being whose essence is enlightenment”— he could recognize the 
living Buddha as one representing the ideal for which he was himself striving. 
Thus, time and again, at the feet of the Buddha, he was able to surrender his per- 
son and all his possessions and to vow to become such a one, perfectly enlightened. 

This vow of surrender, full of fervent resolution, is called pra^idhi or pmni~ 
dhana. That a Bodhisattva in former ages of the world recognized the Buddhas 
then on earth, and perceived in them the ideal for which he was himself striving 
(while others stood by, following the traditional ways of worship), is represented 
as an essential factor in his sublime career. And each time, in compensation for his 
attitude and vow of fervent self-surrender {pranidhi), he received from the 
Omniscient Being the assurance that he would himself become a teacher of gods 
and men. 

In the scene, at the bottom right, two kneeling merchants offer bags, full of gold 
or jewels, to the giant figure of a standing Buddha, and the great being, indifferent 
to the receipt of the gifts, makes an eloquent gesture. Joining the forefinger and 
thumb of each hand, he lifts the right, palm outward, in the posture “bestowing 
protection” {abhaya-praddna-mudrd) , while the left is lowered in that “bestow- 
ing gifts” {varada-mudrd) . This sign communicates his solemn declaration (vya- 
karana) that the Bodhisattva’s desire is to be fulfilled. All six encounters of the 
Future Buddha with his predecessors are represented here as one event. A richly 
caparisoned camel, a horse, and a mule kneel on the ground, with an attendant, 
to the left, while above is a divine figure with a halo: a celestial being {devaputra) 
willingly coming to serve the Buddha by attending to the gifts bestowed upon him; 
he is bending slightly, to take them from the animals. Above this form is a protec- 
tive demon who accompanies the Buddha at every step, Vajrapani, “Holding the 
Diamond-Thunderbolt in Hand,” who is a double of Indra, the king of the gods, 
eager to attend the Buddha and execute his commands. There is another divinity 
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beside Vajrapaiji. To the right are two monks, companiona of the Buddha, and 
below these, two more divinities. 

In spite of the fact, therefore, that this work, in its style, is from a Chinese hand, 
the content is Indian. Nevertheless, the aesthetic traifition is definitely that of the 
T'ang dynasty. The work is a colonial exainplt of tlis Chinese fresco art, from a 
period when Chinese Turkistan, though ruled by the^'urkish Uigurs, was largely 
controlled by Chinese influence and civilization. And we may note that each foot 
of the colossal Buddha is suppcwted by a Icfliis. 

Plate €1S, which is part of a series of frescoes covering the walls of a dr- Pi.en 
cumambulatoiy walk around the stQpa of a sanctuary at Qyzyl, in the Kucha area 
of north-central Turkistan, dates from the Tocharian period, before the eighth 
century a.d.“ The contrast is striking between the simple, graceful outlines of the 
central drawing, which is purely Indian, and the bold, colorful style of the main 
painting, which blends an Indo-Persian tradition with the lively local spirit. 

King Ajata^atru, a fervent patron of the Buddha l§akyamuni, is heie being told, 
by a device, of the parinirvana, the Final Nirvana, of the Enlightened One. The 
Buddha has passed away, but wlio shall tell the king? The news is going to imperil 
his life: he may die of shock if the tidings are indiscreetly borne to him. His bril- 
liant minister, Var^akara, therefore induces him to take a bath in melted butter and, 
while the king is undergoing this soothing treatment (other tubs stand ready, in 
case of further need ) , unfolds before his eyes, without a word, a painting that he has 
ordered made, from which the king may deduce what has taken place. The career 
of the Buddha is summarized in this painting in four scenes. At the bottom, left. 

Queen Maya, his mother, gives birth to the savior in the Lumbini Park. She is 
standing, slightly flexed, while grasping the branch above her, giving birth with- 
out labor in the miraculous delivery. Above, left, the savior, beneath the Tree of 
Enlightenment, is assailed by the hosts of Mara. The fierce god, in a bold and 
challenging attitude, is standing at the right of the Buddha. Next, at the lower 
right we behold the solemn setting in motion of the Wheel of the Law, which 
through its course will enlighten, like the sun, the four quarters. The scene is that 
of the first sermon of the Buddha in the Deer Park at Benares. And finally, just 
above, is the peaceful, intentional passing away of the Buddha. He is on his death- 
bed, in the sal gfrove at Kuiinagara, in the presence of gods and men. 

When the king, reading this pictorial biography of the Buddha, came to the 

“Cf. Albert GrOnwedel, Alt-Kutscha; archae- trstenacht JdirkunderU nach Christi GAmrt {\er6t- 
^iscke tmd nUghnsgtsckichtliche horsckungen an fentlichung der preussischen Turfan-Expedition; 
Tmpera-GemiliUn atu Imddhistis^en Hdhitn der Berlin, 1980), Vol. I, pp. II 104 ff., and Vol. II, 

PUte XLII-XLIII. 
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last scene, he cried out in despair. We see him in the fresco, throwing up his hands. 
Above him are a knife and a sacrificial vessel; a sacrifice of some kind has just been 
performed. At his feet, a symbolical drawing of the world-continent encircled by 
the ocean shows the summit of the central world-mountain, Sumeru, shaken to 
pieces— representing the earthquake that followed the passing of the savior. And 
at the left, meanwhile, is the faithful minister Varsakara, sitting beside King 
Ajataiatru on a terrace, persuading him to have his bath. 

These two paintings from central Asia, rendered in a free manner influenced 
by Persian Sassanid art, must suffice to convey some inkling of what the painters 
of Gandhara, and of India proper, must have achieved in the first centuries of our 
era, to have inspired such a bold and masterful colonial style. They will suggest, 
also, the extent of early Indian influence along the ways to China. 

Text Plate B9 is a Japanese version of the Dhyini Buddha Amitabha, flanked by 
the Bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara and Maitreya. It dates from the seventh century 
A.D. and stands in the Horyuji monastery, in the h<dy city of Nara. As already 
observed, all Mahayana Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are entitled to lotus thrones, 
for they are manifestations from the diamond-sphere of transcendent reality, 
the crystalline void in which all phenomenal qualifications are extinct. How- 
ever, in the iconography of Amitabha, the Buddha of “infinite and immeasurable 
{amita) enlightening splendor {abha)” this symbolism has been carried to an 
extraordinary development. Amitabha (Japanese Amida) figures prominently in 
the Buddhist art of the Far East, where he is the most popular divine Buddha of the 
later Mahayana pantheon. In India proper, on the other hand, few, if any, images 
of Amitabha have been found. 

In the paradise of Amitabha the lotus seat, which originally was the vehicle and 
symbol exclusively of the Hindu Goddess Padma-LaksmI, has become democra- 
tized to the utmost; for not only does Amitabha, the divine ruler of this realm, 
either sit or stand on a lotus, flanked by his chief lieutenants, the Bodhisattvas, who 
also sit or stand on lotuses, but the essential idea of this paradise is that every single 
inmate of the blissful realm is born in a lotus bud, which presently opens and sup- 
ports him on its lotus throne. The meaning of this circumstance is that everyone 
who becomes an inmate of this sphere of bliss reaches enlightenment while there, 
and therewith release from the round-of-rebirth. 

This miracle is due to the particular power of Amitabha, the Buddha of “im- 
measurable enlightening splendor.” For while he was still a Bodhisattva he made 
the solemn vow (surpassing through this gesture the compassion of all the other 
Future Buddhas) that he would refuse individual enlightenment for himself unless 
by his Buddhahood he should gain the power not only to bring to enlightenment 
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anyone bom into his Buddha realm, but also to cause any' being who appealed to 
his g^ce ( by paying worship to him or merely by uttering the holy formula of his 
name) to be reborn there immediately after death "“n^born in a lotus calyx, which 
in due time should open as a pedestal of enlightenment. Whosoever, therefore, 
remembers Amitabha and repeats his name, partidllarly in the hour of death, 
will be reborn in his beatific sphere— the W^tern Paradise, or the Pure Land— 
and there, on a lotus, listening to his enlighteni:ig teaching, inevitably reach en- 
lightenment and release. 

In this gentle, easy, and popular late Mahayana doctrine of the Pure Land sect, 
devotion {bhakti)^ a humble piety that expects and receives salvation from the 
divine power of a celestial being, has supplanted the fervent spiritual endeavor, 
the relentless struggle for superhuman pKrfection, that wa« the very life and mean- 
ing of the ancient Hinayana. Individual exertion, asceticism, the solitary heroism 
of yoga, has vanished before the attitude of popular religiosity: surrender to the 
boundless g^race of a heavenly being. And so there has developed m the stem 
school of the Buddha a precise counterpart of the popular devotional Hindu re- 
ligion. Addressing himself to the redeeming /.grace of either Visnu or ^iva, the 
Hindu devotee seeks release through becoming an inmate of his divine Lord's 
celestial sphere. The worship of Amitabha was a popular development, inspired by 
and for those Hindu lay folk who, flooding into the Buddhist fold, had even in the 
period of the early stupas of Sand and Bharhut already suffused it with the age- 
old notions of the ancient Indian, pre-Aryan attitude of humble devotion. 

Every being reborn in Amitabha's realm is entitled to the lotus throne, the 
supreme symbol of transcendent lieatitude, omniscience, and stainless illimited be- 
ing. Thus the symbol, once exclusive to the Cosmic Goddess, and then to the 
World-Creator, has been generalized and distributed on the widest possible scale. 
Yet this boundless demcKratization is by no means a degradation. On the con- 
trary, it serves to make completely evident the divine, aristocratic character of 
everyone, since all arc entitled to this ultimate symbol. It means that we all are 
virtually enlightened; we are potential Buddhas, though unaware of it. The dia- 
mond substance of the transcendent thunderbolt dwells in us, though we realize 
only its phenomenal shell: our personalities and the world round about. We are 
enlightened, essentially, though steeped in ignorance; we are Buddhas in the 
gwm or seed; Buddhas still in bud. Like the power of a spiritual sun, however, the 
boundless enlightening splendor of Amitabha is capable of bringing this bud to 
bloom. Under his rays it will expand into blossom, into the corolla of that En- 
lightened Being (Brahma: the Buddha) who in the innermost recess of our char- 
acteHies dormant. All are capable of the highest wisdom, all are entitled to the 
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lotus throne; and the way to this absolute fulfillment is devotion. This, then, is 
the gospel— the boundless light— of Amitabha. 

The other name of Amitabha is Amitayus, ''unending life,” "life-strength be- 
yond measure,” a name no less significant than the first. For when, as a candidate 
for enlightenment, he made the solemn vow not to accept Buddhahood unless he 
might rescue every being who so much as uttered his holy name, he also vowed to 
Continue as an enlightened teacher— without passing away into utter extinction— 
as long as there remained one creature in all the countless universes who had not 
yet been brought to salvation. By virtue of this vow he acquired, when he gained 
enlightenment, the singular attribute of inexhaustible {amita) life-duration 
(ayus). In contrast to ^akyamuni and countless other Buddhas who, after a career 
of teaching, passed away, Amitabha, in his Western Paradise, is to continue 
rescuing creatures interminably; for the number of beings in the universe is be- 
yond measure, as are likewise the endurance and effectuality of AmitaUia. In this 
respect he resembles, on the Buddha plane, Avalokite^vara, the Great Bodhisattva. 
His blissful paradise of the Pure I^nd is a vast lotus pond, whose countless 
flowers, opening, reveal the creatures there reborn to reach fulfillment. This 
realm was a particular device of his, constitutin|f part of his vow. It was, in fact, 
the leading idea— a flash of genius, bom of the boundlessness of the compassion 
of his lotus heart. 


7. The Lotus Goddess of the Cosmic Sea — and the 
Palace-Temple Afikor Wsi 


PI. ii~7Sb,c Plates 74 and 73 show a figure of Laksmi from Mathura dating from the sec- 
ond century a.d. A rich growth of lotus flowers sprouting from a huge water ves- 
sel forms the pedestal of the pillarlike piece and covers the entire back of the 
goddess, like a forest, suggesting the shields of serpent bodies and hoods that 
cover the backs of naga figures. In its general attitude and style the work is related 
closely to the standing images of yaksas, nagas, and other divinities of the popular 
religion that we have seen on the railing posts of the early Buddhist sanctuaries, 
from the first century b.c. to the second a.d. The attitude is full of a significant 
sweetness and charm, personifying nature in her fostering, lovable aspect. With 
her hands the goddess indicates the two chief functions of the maternal principle: 
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the left supports a nourishhig breast while the right indicates her sex — a gesture 
resembling that of the Balinese goddess of maternity and fertility (Plate dOS), 
and reminding one, also, of a kindred posture of the jwalm of Western art, namely 
that of die Venut de' Medici ( lext Plate Bi4b). The goddess in the Classical 
rendition exhibits her body in splendid nakedness, l&t at the samd time, with a 
spontaneous or coquettish bashfulness, screefts her bosom and loins with her two 
arms and hands. I cannot but feel that this conipletdy secularized posture— ob- 
viously devoid of any such symbolism as prevails in the Hindu and Balinese 
images— derives som^ow from the background of the more archaic attitude, and 
may in fact be a semiconscious reminiscence of an older, widely spread classic 
conception of the goddess of life,; fertility, and love; the same posture having been 
preserved in Oriental art, on the other hand, with full consciousness and under- 
standing. 

Hate SSOb shows a work of the Pallava period representing LaksmI in a manner 
reiiiiilflla^ independent of the inherited, firmly rooted pattern. Instead of being 
suiifiMldtled by a grove of lotus flowers, she is flanked by four female attendants. 
These are her doubles, and she herself sits on y giant lotus throne Two elephants 
pour water from above and stand facing each other; but they are not presented in 
full— which would have required a disproportionate reduction of their size, as in 
the older representations at Bharhut and Sand, where the animals were reduced O 
the status of mere hieroglyphs. On the contrary, the solemn flapping ears are 
rendered in dimensions proportionate to the human figures in the relief and the 
great bodies are cut oflTby the frame. The traditional elements of the formula have 
been reduced, thus, to allusions, hints, and undertones. The goddess of earthly 
abundance has been transformed into a slim beauty, of the same lissome, spirited 
breed as the queens of the kingly donor in the same cave. From a hieroglyph, that 
is to Bay, the archaic mother of life has evolved into a lovely, young, ‘‘modem’* 
woman, exhibited on an intimate stage suffused by a gentle atmosphere of subli- 
mated realism. The idea of the symbolic goddess Lotus has been humanized 
through a gentle increase of sensual spirituality. 

In the Indian mythical epic of the world genesis, that agelong struggle between 
the gods and titans which fills all periods of the cosmic biography with vicissitudes, 
anxieties, and repetitions, Padma-Laksmi plays no significant role. This befits the 
goddess symbolized by a flower and representing the forces of nature’s silent, 
perennial growth. For whereas the goddess Devi, Uma-Parvati-Durga, sides 
with 6iva and is deeply and victoriously involved in the dramatic romance of 
cosmic life, Lak 5 mi is on the side of Visnu, the maintainer and supporter of the 
World; and whereas Durga is frequently represented in some terrific aspect, 
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manifesting the destructive forces of death that counterbalance growth and pro* 
creation, one looks in vain for a sinister, terrific manifestation of Lakfml. She 
represents, definitely, the auspicious side of the motherly force. And the only 
myth in which she figures at all is one concerned with the production of life* 
giving, life-increasing objects, the tale of the Churning of the Milky Ocean. 

This event took place in one of those early ages of the universe, when the gods 
and titans arrived at a temporary truce for the purpose of churning the Cosmic 
Sea, combining their energies to extract from it the beverage of immortality. 
And among a number of auspicious objects that are said to have arisen from the 
waters during that operation was the goddess Laksmi. The myth is one of the 
chief stories celebrating the universal strength and glory of Vi?nu; for he figures 
prominently throughout, not only in his divine manlike form but also in two of his 
other manifestations, as the Cosmic Tortoise and as the Cosmic Snake. I know of 
no important representation of this event in India proper, but it holds a remark- 
able place in the art history of Cambodia. 

Plate 650 shows the gods and demons around a vertical pillar, representing the 
central mountain of the world, which served as the churning stick. It is supported 
by a giant tortoise, the second manifestation of Visnu in the scries of his avatars 
(the first having been the P'ish). The gods and titans, forming a chain at aither 
side, have grasped the giant Cosmic Snake, and are pulling it as a churning string* 
setting the mountain in motion, twirling it around its axis. Rows of gods, from 
above, watch the operation, while Visnu— already manifest both as tortoise and 
as snake— steadies the churning mountain with his hands and knee, to govern its 
motion. Simultaneously, in still another human apparition, he sits enthroned amid 
the toiling multitude, watching them at their work. 

The curious procedure of the Churning will be readily understood through a 
comparison with the common technique of churning butter in the Hindu house- 
hold. The implements are a stick inserted vertically in a vessel of milk, and a rope 
wrapped around the stick. When the ends of the rope are alternately pulled, the 
stick twirls and the butter is churned. In the Churning of the Milky Ocean the 
gods pulled one end of the serpent and the titans the other. 

The representation of this event in Plates 548-551 are parts of a gigantic relief 
at Ahkor Wat, where it figures among a number of other masterly relief-illustra- 
tions of Visnu's mythical deeds. 'I’he idea of the Churning of the Ocean is the 
dominant theme of the whole design of this sumptuous palace-temple, not only 
adorning the galleries, but also .serving as the inspiration of the alleys leading to 
the central building (Plate 533 ). I'he railings that line the main approaches, 
parapets, and other avenues of the fortress grounds represent the giant snake in 
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the process of the Churning (Plate 5S4), while the central tower is the mountain 
itself. 

Ahkor Wat (Plate 53l) was erected between iMg and lieo A.D., in part at 
least by the Khmer king Suryavarman II (lii2-c, U52), and finished probably 
by his nephew and successor, Dharanindravarman II '(<r. 1152-1181). Originally 
it was predominantly Visiiuistic, but in the re%n of King Jayavarman VII ( 1 1 81- 
1201 ) it was adorned with Mahiyana Buddhist eiemoits; later the dominant in- 
fluence was Hinayana. During the Buddhist period the great temple-fortress 
began to be called the "palace monastery" {anhr wdt), and this is the name that it 
bears to this day. 

Aiikor Wat was not the only structure of its kind in Cambodia; for not far 
away stands Ankor Thoih, with its central temple, the Bayon (Plate 574). 
Ahkor Thom was constructed largely iiy Jayavarman VII, and is a century later 
in date dian Ahkor Wat. It is a palace-city, with walls and moats measuring some 
thirty-^ree hundred yards along each side. The moat is about one hundred yards 
across and is traversed by -five bridges, which lead to avenues lined by railings of 
gods and titans holding lengths of the cosmic serpent (Plate 570 ). These run to 
five triple gateways surmounted by towers that are more than seventy feet high 
and show the masks of colossal faces (Plate 568). The wall enclosing the city is 
broken only by the five gates, four of which are placed symmetrically at the four 
sides, and from these, straight paved streets lead to the Bayon, the central tower 
of which is precisely in the center of the compound. A fifth street, through the 
fifth gate, running parallel to one of the other four, leads to the main square be- 
fore the palace. The towers, each with four great faces fronting the four quarters, 
may represent lihgams — so-called mukha-lihgams ("face lihgams"). They would 
then be giant examples of a symbol common in Khmer sculpture, namely, the 
lihgam revealing the four faces of ^jva.*^ In Plate 575 the god is beheld in a 
meditating mood, overlooking the four quarters of the world. 

In later Sividte mythology the four-faced ^iva plays a vivid part in a cele- 
brated contest with Brahma, the other four-faced member of the Hindu trinity. 
Brahma, to prove his superiority, grew a fifth head, whereupon ^iva cut it off in an 
access of wrath. Through this act of violence, however, ^iva incurred the sin of 
Brahman slaughter, which is one of the most deadly in the Brahman moral code. 
And the sin clung to his body in the form of the head that he had cut off: he was 
unable to get rid of it, and had to bear it with him on a long pilgrimage in search 

» Editors note; It is also possible itiat the faces gmndes etapes dt sen Motion (Etudes d'art et 
are those of the Bodhisattva Avalokitcsvara. Cf. d'ethnologie asiatiques, 1; Paris, snd cdn., I95l), 
Gilberte dc Coral Rdmusat, L'Art khmer; Us p. 21. 
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of atonement. Eventually he was purified by the holy waters of the Ganges, whidi 
wash away all sin. The release took place where Benares now stands, and for 
this reason Benares is diva's favorite dwelling place on earth. He is there perma- 
nently, in the fullness of his benevolence, and this attests to the power of the 
waters of the Ganges (particularly at Benares) to wash away sin. 

The colossal four-faced lihgam-towers of the Bayon are akin to certain smaller 
lihgams occurring in Cambodian art, which show, on all four sides, the standing 
figures of ^iva and his female aspect, the Goddess, these being the two deities 
Bos.M* whose conjunction is symbolized in the liiigam (Plates 56G, 584).'* 

Besides the Hindu deities, the figures in the Bayon include Mahayana Buddhas 
m.eau (Plate 581a), and among these the Buddha of the art of healing, Bhaisajyaguru, 
a representation of Buddhist saviorship under the aspect of the spiritual Medicine 
Man, the Supreme Healer, whose cult was highly favored in the time of King 
Jayavarman VI 1. At Ahkor the Buddhist and Brihman cults were closely affiliated 
and the Buddha images were enshrined and worshiped side by side with those of 
the Hindu gods— the gods, after all, who, according to Buddhist legend, had as- 
sisted at every stage of the paradigmatic biography of l^akyamuni. Images are 
found also of a pantheon of minor divinities, the patrons of the chief towns of 
Pt. m Cambodia, and of deified human princes ( Plate 582). The sanctuary of the Bayon 
thus enclosed icons of all the divine powers protecting the universe and the 
country. 

Ahkor Wat, a century earlier, is based on die same general plan as Ahkor Thom 
and was no doubt its model. Designed to be a walled and moated fortress-palace, 
the residence of the king, it was at the same time a temple representing the 
celestial paradise of Visnu, and so was adorned with all of that heaven’s presences 
and delights— nagas and celestial dancers, titans and gods— together with reliefs 
depicting the chief mythological exploits of Vi^nu. For the reigning king of Cam- 
bodia was regarded as an incarnation or avatar of Visnu. Suryavarman II, the 
builder of the monument, termed himself (referring to the royal splendor of his 
peerless residence) Parama-Vi§nu-loka, "He Whose Sphere Is the Celestial 
Abode {loka) of the Highest Visnu {parama-vifnu) The moat surrounding the 
building is two hundred yards wide and about twenty-five feet deep: it converted 
the palace, in its day, into an impregnable fortress. The distance around the out- 
side of the moat is about twelve and a half miles. It is crossed on the west by a 
paved bridge, guarded by naga parapets, leading to the main gate of the great 
wall. Within, a paved causeway, raised above the ground level and protected by 


** Editor’s note: A view of the same liAgam, showing the side revealing the 
Goddess, will be found in Myths and Symbols, fig. 64. 
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another naga balustrade, leads to the main entrance of the temple proper, which 
opens to the four quarters and, like most Indian temples and stupas, is quad- 
rangular in plan. For the quadrangle is symbolic of d|e element earth, and of the 
surface of the earth. Sumeru, the central mouritain of the universe, rises as a great 
quadrangular column, bearing on one of its , square stages Amaravatl, the citadel 
and paradise of Indra and the immortals. It thin sou's on upward into the celestial 
spheres of Vi^nu-loka. This latter, the suprune summit, is what is represented by 
the temple-palace of Ahkor Wat. 

For comparison, see Plate showing die great temple city of Tiruvan- 
namalai; wall within wall, court within court, enclose the central sanctuaries. 
These vast developments were evolved, in the course of time and with increasing 
sumptuousness, from a very simple archetypal model, namely, the straw-covered 
wooden temple of the South Indian village. In Plate 2G'8 is to be seen a copy of this 
unpretentious archetype preserved in durable stone, among the rock-cut mono- 
lithic temples of Mamallapuram. This little temple has one practical door and an 
additional symbolic door in each of its three other sides, within each of which there 
is a figure in relief, supposed to be a view ofthe sacred image in the interior of the 
shrine.** 

Plate ff—a view of the Great Stupa of Sand— shows the same basic form in 
a Buddhist structure: likewise Plate 609, depicting the mTshorten (stupa) of 
Darjeeling. In the Buddhist stupa the central bulb with its spire became inter- 
preted, in the course of time, in terms of the symbolism of the central world 
mountain, which bears on its peak the higher spheres of celestial bliss, and the 
dome was then generally raised on a series of platforms, while from each of the 
four directions staircases gave access to the highest terrace, for circumambula- 
tion. The mTshorten at Darjeeling is Tibetan. Here the stucco parasol-pagoda 
that surmounts the dome in the early stupas of Bharhut and Sand (indicating 
spiritual world-emperorship) has been turned into a soaring spire. 

Later Buddih|st sanctuaries developed these simple structural elements in 
various ways. In the Mingalazedi stupa of Pagan in Burma, which was finished 
1274 A.D. (Plate 472), truncated pyramidal terraced bases with angle towers and 
a central stairway on each side support a central circular dome that emerges from 
the quadrangular base with a gentle slope and an almost imperceptible change of 
movement. Here, as in other Buddhist monuments, there is a relic contained within 
the massive form of the stupa. The pilgrim is invited to a.sccnd the tower grad- 
ually, moving clockwise around its terraces in a .symbolic pilgrimage of ascent, 
rising from the ground level of earthly everyday life to higher and higher spheres. 

**Thc futiction of these false doors will be discussed infra, pp. 276-277. 
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PI. *76 Plate 476, the Borobudur of Java, reveals the same design: a quadrangular 
sanctuary, opening at the four sides to the four quarters, with four staircases 
leading to the sanctum sanctorum on the topmost terrace. In this case the circular 
stupa motif— homologous with the towering stupas at the four angles of the 
Mingalazedi stupa of Pagan— has been multiplied, so that it fills the three upper 
■ circular terraces, which are supported by numerous quadrangular terraces rising 
from the ground. 

This typical ground plan of the quadrangular temple with its four doors open- 
ing in the four directions corresponds precisely to the main structural pattern of 
pi.eos those Tibetan paintings — the so-called man^las (Plate 608) — which present, 
for contemplation and worship, either a Buddha or some other symbol of the 
highest reality, surrounded by an arrangement of emanations.*® 

There is a great ambulatory at Ahkor Wat, vaulted and semivaulted, which 
encloses both the inner terraces and the central sanctuary. Its inner wall is covered 
with magnificent reliefs, some eight feet high, that run continuously more than 
eight hundred yards. For the Western observer, the style, at first sight, is not al- 
together pleasant, but somewhat bewildering and strange; for it does not aim at 
plastic effects. It is marked, rather, by a virtuosity of design. The whole surface 
of the wall has been thinly covered by an infinite variety of bodies in bold postures, 
moving with a fierce agility, but which, for all their animated distortions, are flat; 
they decorate the long wall with a ribbonlike, layered composition. It is clear 
that here Khmer relief, at the climax of a long and glorious development— which 
is to be documented, immediately following, in a work of fuller plastic value at 
Ahkor Thom (in a series of reliefs representing scenes from the Hindu epics, the 
Mahdhhdrata and Rdmdyana) — \s at a point where it is possible to indulge in a 
lavish display of virtuosity. Design, outlines, and profiles have definitely become 
the leading elements, and yet it is remarkable how much real vigor, intensity, 
and inventiveness are made manifest in these mythical battle scenes— how utterly 
painlessly and effortlessly this art has covered the walls with a smooth, tri- 
umphant perfection. 

One of the most remarkable achievements of the masterly style of the numerous 
and truly vast compositions is the control, through a gentle and voluntary re- 
straint, of countless masses of figures in the teeming scenes. They are regimented 
and to a high extent kept anonymous, yet are full of life and of a subdued ex- 
pressivity. They never become tiresome through insipid repetition, but are al- 
ways fresh and surprising. And they combine a very subtle modeling with a 


For a discussion of the structure and function of the man^ala, cf. Zimmer, 
Myths and Symbols, pp. 1 40^1 48. 
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miraculous concentration of energy. The work, apparently, was conceived and 
achieved by craftsmen who could do with their chisels whatever they wished and 
who, in the invention of this particular form, had an end in view and a problem 
to solve. 


8. Excursus: On the Content and Form of Indian Sculpture 


To UNDERSTAND the creative achievement underlying this sophisticated art one 
must know how to look at it. The beholder must have some idea ol the relation, 
in general, of figures to their background in Hindu relief-sculpture; also, of the 
relation of Indian figures to space. F'or according to the Hindu theory, there is no 
fundamental contrast either of craftsmanship or of intent between the arts of relief- 
sculpture and painting. Painting is called ciira, "something colorful, variegated," 
and abhasa^ "something shining forth, a manifestation, a semblance," and is re- 
garded as a particular variety or restricted mode of sculpture— a kind of modeling 
or representation of figures aiid scenes in the flat; whereas sculpture adds the 
element of relief. And this relief may be heightened to any desired degree, from 
an almost imperceptible differentiation of surfaces and stratifications to an a/to- 
relievo approaching sculpture in the round. One has to remember, furthermore, 
that most Indian reliefs (like the Greek) originally carried some coloring. The 
surface of the stone was washed with a thin layer of plaster, to which shades 
and colors of every kind could be applied. (See, for example, the remnants of 
plaster in Plate 217). Such colored reliefs occupied an intermediate position Plan 
between fresco and freestanding sculpture, and there were all kinds of transitional 
forms. 

Moreover, one gains the impression from the Indian textbooks on craftsman- 
ship, the soHcalled ^ilpasastras, that there was no specialization among Indian 
craftsmen, no definite restriction to sculpture on the one hand or to painting on 
the other. There may well have been families of artists who, in the exercise of 
their inherited profession, concentrated either on painting or on sculpture, but in 
general, since sculpture with colored surfaces would imply a knowledge of the 
techniques of painting, we have to think of the Indian artist as resembling certain 
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masters of the Renaissance who worked with equal ease either in paint or in stone, 
or like some of the great French artists of the nineteenth century who, against 
the general modem trend that demands specialization, turned boldly to sculpture 
after having established secure reputations in the paibting field— Degas, for ex- 
ample, Renoir, and Daumier. In the same spirit, at the beginning of the present 
century, the German artist Franz von Stuck, one of the leading masters of the 
Munich school and a favorite of the Bavarian court (though it must be confessed, 
unfortunately, that he was somewhat deficient in taste), was an all-round artist 
in this ancient way. He left statues and sculptured portraits that were no less 
finished and accomplished than his most distinguished paintings, and he was a 
considerable architect besides— having designed for his home a kind of Roman 
villa, in the style of the period of the emperors, which is by no means a minor 
achievement. Similarly in the Hindu tradition: sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tecture formed one great art, not only in the unified theory handed down in the 
textbooks, but also in the actual demands made on the skills of the artist during his 
lifelong professional career. Never did the conception evolve in India of sculpture 
and painting as two separate spheres, disdnet in aims and technique, and demand- 
ing of the artist-craftsman a wholehearted concentration either on the one or on 
the other. 

With respect to the Indian understanding of the relationship of the background 
to the figures, we must bear in mind that the impression generally intended was 
that of the sheer matter of the raw stony substance transforming itself at its surface 
into the outlines and forms of living beings. It becomes animate, endowed with 
the dynamism of life, and with features and expression, precisely as the empty, 
subtle matter of the atmosphere can be seen condensing into clouds. 

This attitude of the Indian artist toward his task of converting rock into the 
representation of an event is most obvious in the masterworks of the Pallava 
pi.i7a-378 period; for instance, the Descent of the Ganges (Plates 272-278). Here we 
can almost watch the figures era^ge from their solid background. The sheer 
stone has been softened, brought to fermentation, and out of it the animals, men, 
and gods have arisen, like bubbles on the surface of boiling water— as temporary, 
ephemeral transformations of an abiding matter, devoid of attributes, which 
constitutes their background and fundamental substance. And this impression is 
consistent tyi'd) the chief philosophic concept of Hindu cosmology: that all existing 
beings are ftoporary evolutions of a primaiy cosmic matter {prakfti) under the 
creative ini|Hilse of the supreme divine being {puru^a). Puru^a's influence operates 
on the coW, undifferentiated, raw matter of prakrti like heat, infusing it with an 
inexhaustible life-force that moves and ripples it into the figures of the teeming 
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universe. Divine life, that is to say, is in matter, as heat is in bubbling water, and 
the effect is the world of living beings.** 

In the foam-and-mist style of the Pallava period, and hi certain other works of 
Indian relief, an illusion of space is created by the vigorpu.*; and animated modeling 
of the figures. The nimble limbs emerging from the' formless background and 
separating themselves from its mass give the effect of a number of layers or 
stratifications, without the aid of devices of perst>ective. Deep undercuttings and 
hollows enhance the outlines and practically amount to a transitional form be- 
tween relief-sculpture and sculpture in the round. 

Compare another work of the classic period showing an absolutely bare and 
smooth background (Plate S12): a niche at the KailSsanatha temple at Elura, pi.aia 
dating from the eighth century a.d. The scene is that of the rape of Sita, the wife of 
Rama and the heroine of the Rdmdyana, by the demon Havana, who resided on the 
island Lafiki (which in the popular tradition has become identified with Ceylon). 

The mighty abductor, having lifted his helpless victim into his magie;.! aerial car, 
is driving in swift flight across the sky, having surprised her in her wilderness- 
hermitage in the Vindhya Mountains, when she had been left for a moment with- 
out the protection of her husband. Rama, the legend declares, had been tricked into 
pursuing a golden deer— which, however, had been only another demon (one of 
Havana's suite) that had been dispatched in this form to catch his eye and lure 
him away. When setting out on this delusory hunt, Rama had entrusted his wife 
to one of his most faithful and {powerful animal friends, a huge bird named Jatayu 
(the king of the vultures), who, however, had been inadequate to the assignment. 

We see Jatayu futilely assailing the demon-king, who is bearing Sita away. 

The figure of the wife, crouching in the flying chariot, has been mutilated, but 
the form of Havana is intact, and it is one of the finest realizations of Hindu classic 
sculpture in the boldness and elegance of its dramatic posture. The powerful 
demon-king emerges from the frame of the niche as a figure fully carved in the 
round. The sweep of his flight, counterbalanced by his violent turn backward and 
the uplifted arm threatening to strike, yields a graceful and daring motif, while 
the bare surface of the background creates a particularly vivid impression of space. 

In this case the surface had to remain void since it represented the firmament, the 
battle having taken place high aloft. We are told that Jatayu heard SIta's cry when 
she had been lifted secretly from the hermitage, but, though he overtook the flying 
chariot, was unable to conquer the demon-king. Havana slew him and carried 
Rama's bride to Lanka. 

Another fine piece of the kind is that discussed st^a, pp. 11-12 (Plate 22G), pi.m 

« Cf. Zimmer, Phihtophm of Mia, pp. 
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which is also from the Kailasanatha temple at Elura. Here too the void background 
is justified by the represented theme, which is that of Siva assailing the cosmic 
fortress, Tripura, of a great demon who had seized the reins of world govern- 
ment from the gods. 

According to the classic Indian theory, ether is the first and most rarefied of the 
five elements and the others proceed from it in a fourfold process of condensation: 
air first, then fire, water, and earth. Ether {ak^a) is an all-pervading vibrant and 
radiant substance, filling the universe. Out of a relatively small quantity the 
second element, air, was formed through condensation. And by a similar process, 
out of a certain quantity of air the element fire sprang. A portion of fire was 
turned into water, and a portion of water condensed into solid earth. The whole of 
the universe is thus matter, so that there is no emptiness anywhere. 

This idea of five basic elements evolved through condensation, produc'mg 
finally the matter from which all beings appear, is the reason for the indistinct 
differentiation in Hindu paintings and reliefs between the figures and their back- 
ground. The contrast, taken for granted in the West, between substantial phe- 
nomena (living creatures, rocks, trees, earth, clouds, and celestial bodies) and 
empty space (the infinitude of the firmament) is not known in India, where there 
is no empty space, no immaterial extension or infinitude, containing, like a frame, 
the material phenomena of the cosmos. Space, in itself, is matter: it is the clement 
ether {akasa)j which was simply the first-bom, first-evolved, of the five. Ether 
came into being when primeval matter {prakrti), which is extremely subtle and 
devoid of every qualification and attribute, stirred under the influence of the 
radiance of purusa. 

In and of itself, prakrti is the all-inclusive potentiality of all things, all forms, 
everything that can ever be evolved; and it is subtle beyond perception. When its 
indwelling dynamism is aroused through some secret impulse ( the impulse that is 
symbolically pictured as an effect of the radiance of purusa)^ it puts forth, in se- 
quence, the five “subtle” (suksma) elements: ether, air, fire, water, and earth. 
These are beyond the range of our sense perception. They are not gross {sthula) 
like the visible-tangible elements of the manifest cosmos, but intangible and radi- 
ant; they are, in fact, the materials of our inner visions, voices, and experiences, 
and they constitute, moreover, that subtle body of psychic functions which the 
West calls the soul. When these five subtle elements blend with each other in 
certain fixed proportions,*'^ the series of the “gross” {sthula) elements arises, 
and out of these the visible-tangible universe is formed. 

This fundamental Indian idea of space as substance is rendered mythologically 

Cf. Philosophies of India, p. 328 , footnote. 
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in the image of the universe as an egg. The Cosmic Egg contains no empty space, 
but is filled throughout with various distinct materials. In the Buddhist texts we 
find the idea of countless universes of this kind, side by side, touching each other 
with their oval surfaces, each egg being fUk^ with. iivi.ig beings. And even the 
spaces between the eggs —inevitably left at. the endS^ as in a crate df eggs closely 
packed -are not void; for, according to the b|iddhist image, they too are teeming 
with living beings, though devoid of light since within them are no celestial 
bodies. The light of each sun>bird remaihs confined to the interior of its own 
Cosmic Egg, as do likewise the gentler rays of the moons and asterisms. The in- 
numerable spherical triangles trf ^ce between the egg-shaped universes, then, 
are pitch-dark— or rather, they would be so were it not that the light of the 
Mahayana Buddhist saviors (for example, the immeasurable radiance of Ami- 
tabha) not only shines through all the universes but also penetrates their shells, 
as though these were of glass or crystal, and so enters the areas of natural dark- 
ness, bringing release even to the beings that are of the substance of those outer 
realms. 

The fact that empty space is inconeeival'le to the Hindu mind, and that a 
gradation or sequence of stages of matter is recognized in the universe, descend- 
ing from the subtle to the more compact and gross, accounts for the absence in 
Indian art of any technique, like Renaissance perspective, for the representation 
of the pure, void infinity of a receptacle-space in which separate objects stand ar- 
ranged. 

Plates 290-293 are from a long ribbonlike relief showing the boy Krsna, in the 
center, holding up the mountain called Govardhana, “Welfare {vardhana) of 
the Cows {go).” The hero-god is sustaining the mountain, like an umbrella, 
above his friends, the cowherds and their families and their cattle, to protect 
them from a violent thunderstorm. The relief simply swarms with figures— 
standing in rows, milking cows, bearing milk vessels. There is no free space be- 
tween them, such as would appear in a Western composition- nor had the artist 
any idea that such free space should exist; for just as the sequence of the elements 
evolves out of prakrti (the more solid and tangible from the more shapeless and 
anonymous) so do all these beings emerge from the living rock out of which the 
cave in which the relief appears was carved. 

The legend illustrated is a favorite in India, being one of the miraculous deeds 
of the beloved savior Krsna. After his father had rescued him from the tyrant 
Kamsa by spiriting him, the instant he was born, to the owherds in the Vnida 
Forest (Vnida-vana, now Brindaban) "-which is on the bank of the Jumna, 

« Cf. supra, pp. 82-83. 
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opposite Mathura (the capital city of the Yadu clan, the dan of Kf^^a's father 
and mother) — the boy savior remained for many years among the cowherds in 
the secrecy of the forest. And during this period of his life he exhibited, through 
various exploits, that divine nature which in dua time was to be manifested fully, 
when he should fulfill the task for which he had descended into the world, namely 
^at of leaving the little dan of cowherds, returning to Mathura, and killing the 
demon-tyrant Kamsa, who was crushing, through his predatory misrule, not only 
mankind but the very sinews of the goddess Earth. 

While living as a boy among the cowherds, Kr$na, one year when the rainy 
season was over, watched his friends preparing their annual festival of thanks- 
giving to the god Indra, the deity who causes the clouds to approach and yield 
rain. Then he spoke and dissuaded them from their preparations. "We are not 
plowmen," Krsna said; "neither are we tradesmen; our deities are the cows. We 
do not live in villages among fields, but in the wilderness of the hills and forests. 
Peasants live by crops, tradesmen by goods, but we live by cows. And the means 
by which a man lives should be his divinity — to be worshiped and thanked for 
assistance. Whoever lives on the fruit of one craft but pays worship to another 
earns no blessing either in this world or in the next. Therefore, we cowherds 
should worship the boundaries of our pastures and the wild enclosing forest; the 
honoring of the woods and of the hills round about should be the path of our 
welfare and existence. Let us make our offerings to the Mils and the cows I What is 
Indra to us? For the plowman brings his offerings to the deity of the |^w; the 
Brahman, priest of the Vedas, values above all else the holy hytnna tlid the 
sacrifices of the Vedas; but we, in our livelihood, depend on the hills and pastures. 
Wherefore it behooves us to bring offerings to the cows and the hills. Let us go 
to the hill Oovardhana ('Welfare of the Cowi') and worship it with our offer- 
ings." Seeing the sense of this startling, rev^lntiionary teaching, the cowherds 
abandoned their preparations for the wqrri^i xrf* the foremost of the Aryan gods, 
to whom more hymns are addressed in the ten books of the J^g-veda than to any 
other divinity— Indra, the wielder of the thunderbolt, having been the protector 
and heavenly counterpart of the conquering kings and chiefs who entered India 
during the period of the Aryan inva.sion, in the second millennium B.c. 

The boy Krsna, in this abrupt rejection of the Vedic religion, anticipated the 
doctrine of release and fulfillment that he was to proclaim, years later, in the 
Bhagavad Gita; and there again the basic elements of his teaching were to be 
radically at variance with the Vedic-Brahman tradition. Kf^na announced in the 
Bhagavad Gita a doctrine of detached action {karma yoga) ^ based not on Vedic 
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but on Saiikhya ideas; •‘■ also a doctrine of devotional 9d[f-surrender and emo- 
tional self-abdication before the divine being within the heart {hkakti yoga); and 
finally, a doctrine of himself (Kfsna) as an inclination of the supreme god 
(Vi9nu), exceeding in rank and power all* the of the Vedic-Brahman 

pantheon.** With these ideas he evened S'* new age^one marked by a new atti- 
tude toward divinity and toiS'ard the tasks bbth of life in the world and of spiritual 
fulfillment. Nevertheless, the main tenets of his gospel (whicli was intended to 
supersede the Brsdunan tradition of the upper classes) were* not altogether new; 
they belonged to the jwe- Aryan heritage and were only returned to the fore by 
him in a fresh way. Sankhya, Yoga, and Bhakti reflect the age-old patterns of the 
aboriginal civilization of the Indian land, which has left its vestiges in the ruins 
of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, and with their revival there would be a revival 
also of the archaic eloquence of art. 

Both in the Gita and in his radical advice to the cowherds to worship the moun- 
tain Govardhana, Krsna intentionally challenged the Vedic tradition, not by 
offering anything utterly new, but by returning the Indian people to their ancient 
worship. The essence of his way was obeisance not to a remote king of heaven 
but to the most tangible and near-at-hand elements of experience. Krsna re- 
minded the cowherds that they were not really concerned as much with Indra as 
with their own cows and the forested hills on which tlie cows ranged and throve; 
these, therefore, they should worship, just as the plowman should worship, be- 
fore all else, the divinity of His chief utensil, the plow. The point of view is that of 
a comparatively archaic, narrow attitude; yet one which, through recognizing 
and stressing the secret divinity of all things, was to become a prodigious force 
in the highly spiritual later religiosity of the Orient.** Through the mouth of the 
god-savior the localized, immediate pieties of the non-Vedic, pre-Aryan popular 
religion were restored to the widening sphere of Hindu orthodoxy. 

The humorous yet solemn legend of Krsna’s challenge of Indra goes on to 
describe how the cowherds, following their young savior’s advice, performed a 
sacriffee to the hill. They walked around it with their cows, in religious proces- 
sion, the animals garlanded with flowers. And Kfsna, meanwhile, sitting on the 

** Cf. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, pp. 880 ff. know it?” Hsiian-sha, without replying, took up a 

• Cf. ffc., pp. 378—109. piece of cake and offered it to Wei. After eating;, 

“When tJte Chineae Zen master Hsiian-sha the officer asked the master again, who replied, 

( Japanese: Gensha) cm a certam occasion was “It means only that we do not know it even when 
entertaining an army officer named Wei at tea. the we are using it every day" (Suzuki, op, cit., p. soi). 
latter aakecl: "What does it mean when they say Compare the Gita: "To him who sees Me every- 
that in apite of our having it eveiy day we do not where and sees everything in Me, 1 am never lost; 

nor is he ever lost to Me" ( Bkagavad Gita 6. SO). 
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summit, impersonated the deity of the hill. "I am the incarnate deity of Mount 
Govardhana,” he declared; and he partook of the dishes that they offered. No 
more striking blasphemy could have been imagined, from the Vedic-Brahman point 
of view, than that of a human being enacting the part of a god, exhibiting the 
presence of a divine being through his tangible human frame and personal atti- 
tude, and thus making of himself, as it were, a living idol. It was something com- 
pletely foreign and abhorrent to the Vedic tradition —yet has been paralleled in a 
later Tantric cult in which little girls and young maidens, representing Oevi- 
KalT-Parvatl, play the role of images. Sitting on a throne or altar (pifka) in the 
center of a holy circle (mandala) or mystic diagram {yantra), they are adorned 
with jewelry and receive offerings, incense, flowers, and incantations. The festival 
of the hill Govardhana, where Krsna served as a living image, represents a com- 
paratively early instance of the same idea. Apparently, it was an ancient non- 
Aryan popular rite that had survived among the seminomadic non-Aryan cowherd 
tribes who roamed in the Indian forests and hills— that is to say, in the wilderness 
beyond the pale of the Aryan village civilization, which, with its grain and rice 
fields, was devoted to the rain-giving indra. 

When Indra perceived that his festival was being spumed, he became in- 
dignant, gathered his clouds, and, though the season of rains was over, poured 
down a deluge for seven days, to kill the cows and to drown and wipe out the 
cowherds who had challenged him. Krsna protected them, however. Simply by 
lifting the hill Govardhana and holding it with one hand overhead, as a kind of 
vast umbrella, while the cowherds and their cows took shelter beneath, nestled 
close to Krsna, and so were saved. This is the scene depicted in the relief. We see 
the cowherd clan in idyllic safety under the protection of the youthful savior who, 
having assumed their garb, had shared in the joys and vicissitudes of their life. 

The epochal incident is brought to a close with the reconciliation of the two 
contending divinities, Indra, considerably humbled, approaches Kf^pa and be- 
stows on him the dignity of a “younger or second Indra*’ {upendra)^ sprinkling 
him with water from the bell that his elephant Airivata wears about his neck; 
thus elevating him to the rank of a junior king at his side, younger than, yet equal 
to, himself— as the king-father in India makes his crown prince a “junior king" 
{yuvardja) sharing the honors and duties of the throne, and as Mahjusri was made 
the crown prince of the spiritual emperorship of the Buddhas.” This rite, amount- 
ing to the anointment in the Indian rite of consecration bestowing kingship 
{abhiseka), confirms and reflects the ascendancy of Krsna in Hindu myth and cult. 
He outgrows here the divine king of the Vedic Olympus, as in fact his cult, in the 

*^Cf. supra, pp. 198-199. 
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religious history of Hinduism, surpassed and overpowered that of the Vedas. 
Vi^^u-Kfsna is to this day the highest divinity of the popular Bhagavata religion, 
whereas the Vedic deities are hardly more than revered memories. Thus mythical 
events supply (among other things) a chronicle of actual religious history, echoing 
the growth and decline of divine figures, rit^, and b^efs. They mark the contests 
and rivalries of the sects, and register the popularity of local sanctuaries associ- 
ated with various exploits and manifestation^ of the hdiy past. 

The Pallava masterpiece illustrating this event renders the idyllic aspect of the 
athletic deed. The majestic grandeur of the youthful savior uplifting the hill is not 
insisted upon; his infinite superiority is somewhat veiled, and the harmony of the 
bucolic idyl has been treated as the main topic. The scene has been rendered in a 
style of refined sublimated realism, in the same spirit as the Pallava apparition of 
LaksmI with her four attendants and the heads of the two elephants, which, as we 
have seen, stands in signal contrast to earlier representations of the goddess 
Lotus.** The earlier works, it will be recalled, clung to a symbolic pattern, a 
kind of abstract diagram showing diminutive elephants and enormous lotus 
flowers, regardless of the real proportions of the objects depicted in the composi- 
tion. In the Pallava works classical Indian art definitely discarded the archaic, 
diagrammatic, symbolic style that had been predominant in the ornamentation of 
Bharhut and SaiicI in the centuries b.c. and was evident still in the art of Mathura 
in the first centuries A. D. 

Plate 76a, a stone relief from Mathura, is a representation in the earlier style pi rsa 
of Kfsna lifting Mount Govardhana to protect the cows and cowherds. Two of the 
latter, with their rods or clubs, are kneeling at his sides. Geometrically designed, 
the balanced diagram shows what solemnity and grandeur the earlier art of 
symbolical representation could achieve. The supreme being incarnate is depicted 
in full power, his great size emphasizing his divinity as guardian and herdsman 
of the universe playing the role of guardian and herdsman of earthly cows among 
simple cowherds. The miracle of the incarnation, that is to say, is insisted upon— 
the wonder of the mystery of God become Man. From an achievement of this 
order to that of the Pallava relief— and the works in the Rastrakuta style at Elura 
and in the Calukya at BadamI— there has apparently taken place a considerable 
evolution. Progressing from a symbolic, pictorial, and half-abstract manner of 
representation, Indian art would seem to have become more realistic. The figures 
are rendered in scale as well as in groupings and attitudes suggesting scenes from 
the sphere of life; they are not arranged in geometric, symbolic patterns. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast in aim and achievement than this of 

“ Cf. supra, p. 207. 
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the archaic Indian style, so full of monumental grandeur and simplicity, and the 
style of the Pallava relief, which aims at illusion and the sense of an actual event. 

PL sn Plate SI J, from Elura, shows ^iva, the god above gods, with his consort, the 
goddess Devi-Kali-Parvati, on Mount Kailasa, surrounded by attendants and with 
divine beings floating in the air. Beneath is a cave, which is part of the netherworld 
under the roots of the giant mountain, where Ravana, king of the demon>monsters, 
is imprisoned, with his ten heads and twenty arms. For, according to the epic story 
in the Ramayana, Rama pursued and conquered Riva^a after he had abducted 
Sita, Rama’s wife,'* and in punishment for his crime he was imprisoned in the 
netherworld, held down by the weight of Mount Kailasa— like the titans in Greek 
mythology when they had been conquered by the gods. And just as the crushed 
Greek titans shake the earth from time to time with volcanic eruptions, so do the 
Hindu. Ravana is exerting all the force of his twenty arms to overturn the moun- 
tain that is diva's throne. 

In this relief, the world-shaking effort of the ten-headed demon, rocking the 
mountain abode of the supreme divine couple of the world, is dealt with intention- 
ally in a rather undramatic way. The quivering of the ground has been felt and 
Parvatl, in a graceful semirecumbent posture, grasps diva's arm in an access of 
fright, while the great god, unmoved, keeps all fast by calmly pressing down his 
foot. The glory of the couple is expressed through showing them fundamentally 
unshaken by any worldly — even though gigantic— effort. For in spite of Parvati's 
gesture of anxiety and the attitude of full flight of the female attendant behind her, 
there prevails in the scene an atmosphere of safety. What is depicted is not so 
much the ever-renewed epi.sodical attempt of demonic powers to upset the order 
of the universe as the unconquerable, supramundane imperturbability of the 
highest divine principle itself, which by its mere being holds aggression at bay. 

The two-storied stage of this scene, placed in a deeply carved niche, achieves 
an illusion of reality: the figures move and rest in real space. And so here again 
one is presented, not with a decorative assemblage of symbols composed in an 
ornamental pattern, but with a scene of life, enacted by stone figures, carved in 
realistic proportions and filling actual space. In its general style and aim this relief 
resembles certain groups in deep niches and artificial caves in the crypts of the 
Gothic cathedrals of the fifteenth century and lining the paths of the Via crucis, 
which exhibit the main events of the passion of our Lord: the Last Suj^per, the 
prayer in the garden of the Mount of Olives, the Crucifixion, Entombment, 
Resurrection, and so on; but we cannot follow the custom of the historians of 
Occidental art by attributing the change of style to a process of evolution, the gain- 

•• Cf. mpra^ p. gl5. 
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ing of a new view, and the development of a more facile d^ft altogether foreign to 
the period b.c. Such theories of evolution, by and large, do not apply to the history 
of Hindu styles of art and literature, any more ^n to the history of Hindu 
ideas; for as a result of a strict traditionalism and r^ioual conservatism, archaic 
and later forms of style tend to coexist in India. Sind in the present case we 
possess a few rare examples from the pep^ between 50 b.c. and 50 a.d. that 
prove that this type of refined realism was aVe«dy in existence at that time, cre- 
ating perfect illusions— visionary images— of divine apparitions devoid of any 
symbolic or ornamental character. 

Plates 40-42, for example, show a work of the same period as the art of the pi. 4 o-»* 
great stupa of Bharhut*. obviously, therefore, the difference, which is certainly 
striking, is not the consequence of chronology, time, and evolution, but of locality 
and region, that is to say, of culture. The symbolic diagrams of Bharhut and Saha 
belong to the North, where the Aryan invasion and settlement, with its Brahman 
civilization, survived, relatively uninfluenced, until as late as the last centuries 
B.C. This relief, on the other hand, is in the Bud<lhiat cave-monastery of Bhaja, 
near Bombay. Dating from the first century b.c., this is one of the oldest Buddhist 
ruins in the Western Ghats. At either side of its main entrance are reliefs repre- 
senting Hindu divinities; at the left, facing the door, the sun-god Surya in his 
chariot, and at the right Indra on his elephant Airavata. Surya, with four arms, is 
accompanied by his two wives, one of whom bears a parasol and fly-wisp or 
chowry, which are the two r .ost common Indian symbols of kingship, while 
figures on horseback form an escort. The god is riding over the gigantic bodies of 
the female demons of the night, who are sinking to the bottom of the relief, while 
his chariot proceeds with an irresistible motion, symbolizing the rise of the 
morning sun. The relief, giving the illusion of a true vision, is as remote as pos- 
sible from the contemporary style of ornamental symbolism, based on diagram- 
matic patterns, that we know from the stupas of Bharhut and Safld. It is akin, on 
the other hand, to the reliefs in the classic style of Elura, which were executed 
some eight or nine centuries later. 

In Plates 46^5S, which come from the other side of India— Khandagiri and m.w-sa 
Udayagiri, in Ofissa — we see the facades and reliefs of a great series of Jaina 
caves. The legends illustrated in these charming friezes have not been identified. 

They show scenes of fighting, scenes of music and dance, and the hunting of a 
winged deer. Presumably, they are taken from Jaina fables and have an edifying 
value, like scenes from the ^Buddhist Jatakas. But the style, no less than that of 
Bhija, is in striking contrast to Bharhut and Sanci, as well as to the other works 
that we know of the Jaina tradition. It is both graceful and vigorous, showing a 
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mature skill and a wonderful ease and lightness in its handling of the movements 
and attitudes of many figures. The chisel has produced an effect somewhat like that 
of painting, rather than a sense of truly plastic forms: and it thus foreshadows the 
later classic art. The date of these works, like that of Bhaja, is surprisingly early,” 
and yet they certainly are not the document of a style in its primitive beginnings: 
they are, rather, the earliest evidence extant of what must have been a style and 
technique of long standing. 

In short, the picturesque, illiMonistic, visionary style is centered geographi- 
cally along the north of the Deccan and spreads from coast to coast, from the 
Western Ghats to Orissa-Kalihga; and the earliest surviving monuments, from 
the first centuries b.c. and a.d., are already documents of a delicate elegance and 
accomplished virtuosity, full of vigor and life, completely different from the 
contemporary art of Bharhut, Sand, and Mathura. They represent, apparently, a 
main current of the traditional higher art of the aboriginal civilization of the 
subcontinent of India — basically unaffected by the invasion from the northwest 
which introduced into the traditions of the Gangetic plain more abstract and 
archaic— one might even say, more primitive— patterns. 

PI. aae The relief shown in Plate 226 of 5iva destroying the demon-fortress Tripura 
ignores boldly the end of the wall and, by overlapping the comer, spreads to the 
wall adjoining. Such a trait is difficult to match elsewhere— at all events, in monu- 
ments of the Northern style. It is not, however, an innovation of the eighth- 
century artist who wrought this particular work; not a flash of individual genius, 
unique in the Indian tradition. For though we have from the earlier period but few 
remains of the visionary sculpture of the Deccan, we find this curious and bold 
trait anticipated in the Bhaja reliefs. The representation of Surya, the rising sun- 
Pi.*t god in his chariot crushing the giant female monsters of the night (Plate 47), 
also ignores the angle of the wall. The composition continues to the left, showing 
more demons of the night sinking, like clouds, into the abyss of nonexistence, and 


” Editor’s note: Dr. Zimmer, following the dat- 
ing generally recognized by the scholars of his 
generation, placed Bhaja in the second century a.c. 
and the caves of Kha^agiri in the first. He also 
placed Karli in the first centuries b.c. and a.d. 
Dr. Walter Spink has shown, however, in his dis- 
sertation on '*Rock-cut Monuments of the Andhra 
Period: Their Style and Chronology" (Harvard 
University, 19/>4), that later datings are indicated 
for all of these, and 1 have therefore adjusted the 
chronology of Dr. Zimmer's discussion. The cor- 
rected datings arc as follows: for the caves of the 
Western series: Bhaja, i century b.c.; NadsOr, 


probably last half of first century b.c.; Nasik, 
end of first century b.c. to third a.d.; KirlT, first 
quarter of the second century a.d.; the Minmoda 
hall, first quarter of the second century a.d.; and 
Kanheri, probably the middle or the latter half of 
the second century a.d.; for the Eastern series at 
Khar^agiri and Udayagiri: Anania, £5 b.c. to fl5 
A.D.; Oane^a, Rini Oumphi, and Cho(i Hithi, in 
that order, first century a.o. 

Dr. Zimmer's argument for the two distinct 
stylistic provinces of Indian art is not aff^ted by 
the transposition of a century. I have therefore not 
hesitated to adopt the dating of Dr. Spink. 
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more female attendants of the sun-god, riding horses (Plate 40), The mount in pi.io 
the comer, by the way, is clearly provided with some kind of stirrup: which is the 
earliest known representation of a stirrup in the wcn*id. 

The spread of this relief, with its rather flat stl^tiflcations overlapping the 
angle of the wall, shows particularly well how closely this illusicHfUstic style is 
related .to painting. The intrinsic kinship of the two arts in later practice and 
theory, therefore, is evidently of ancient staiivling. And equally old, apparently, 
is the most striking characteristic of the later classic style; namely, the rendition 
of figures in such a way that, though carved into the rock, they seem to grow from 
it. Swelling, as it were, into the space before the wall, floating into the world of the 
beholder, they merge with this world and thus transform their background, the 
solid rock, and the free space before it, into a unit. The field in which they move 
appears to comprise both the gross matter of the stone and the subtle matter of 
space, while they themselves — between the two — partake of the qualities of both. 

In comparison with the achievements of this art, that of the North has the puppet- 
like rigidity of a carved diagram, or of a design narx’ely scratched into stone or 
wood. 

The relief to the right of the main entrance of the Bhaja monastery is executed 
in the same accomplished, illusionistic, visionary style (Plate 42). Indra, the Pi.*a 
king of gods, wielding rain and thunderbolts, proceeds on his giant elephant 
Airavata, the heavenly brother of the earthly elephants, who is like a heavy cloud 
in his majestic stature. Compared with the beings of earth, whom we see below, 
the god and his vehicle are prodigious. A Vedic text declares of Indra: "Were 
the earth ten times as large, he would equal it." In the center of the toylike 
landscape below him is a holy tree, surrounded by a fence, while at the left is a 
court scene; a king sits on a wicker throne beneath an umbrella and is surrounded 
by dancers and musicians. Airavata, with his uplifted trunk, bears a mighty tree 
that he has uprooted in his course— denoting thus the irresistible power of the 
storm. And again we see a relief more akin to painting than to sculpture: a perfect 
visualization, which emerges from the rock and covers the surface with layers of a 
subtle cloudlike substance. The composition swells directly from the wall and is 
without a frame; indeed, it runs a little over the angle of the jamb. 

Finally, tfiere can be no question but that, so far as fundamental traits and 
tendencies are concerned, these early monuments of the Deccan, from Bombay to 
Ofissa, are the true ancestors of the classic Hindu style, which appeared in approx- 
imately the same region, in the Cajukya art of Badami and the Rastraku(a of 
Elura, and which then inspired Pallava art, and through the Pallava moved to 

ftg-veda 1 . . 11 . 
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Sumatra, Java, and Cambodia. Hence it can be 9aid that, whereas the North is 
important for the iconograjphic patterns that it evolved— particularly the Bud* 
dhist, but in some measure’llso the Hindu— the Deccan was the perennial foster* 
ing ground of an ancient, brilliantly aocompli^ed craft*tradition devoted to 
translating visualizations of the gods and of die cosmos into reliefs in a picturesque 
style akin to fresco painting. 

This illusionary treatment qf ^id rock, so that figures emerge from it, con* 
veys and is the craftsmanly cotHlIl^art of the basic conception of Hinduism as to 
the relationship of space to matter, this conception itself having been derived from 
a non-Aryan source. There is no void space in the universe, but only invisible and 
visible matter, the latter in all its forms being an emanation from the former. The 
same idea is expressed in the archaic Indian concept of the universe as a prodigious 
man or woman (the univeraid god or goddess) who contains in its head and chest, 
abdominal cavity, legs, and fbet the heavens, earth, and underworlds. The concept 
is fundamental to Jaina cosmology, and goes back, undoubtedly, to Dravidian 
traditions. The highest celestial realm is in the cranium of this cosmic being, the 
middle celestial regions are in its head and neck and the lower heavens in its 
chest; the surface of the earth is at the waist; and the storied underworlds are 
graded through the lower portions of the body to the feet.” There is no empty 
space inside such an organism any more than within our own, which is filled 
with bones, tissues, and various organs. The Cosmic Being is entirely of liv- 
ing substance in various states of compactness, subtlety, and fluidity. The rCcks 
themselves are of this breathing substance, and the figures that the artist's chisel 
brings forth upon the surface of a rock are, therefore, alive with an actual life. 


P. The Palace-Temple Afikor Wat — anJ the 
Lotus Goddess of the Cosm ic Sea 


pi.sta Now let us return to the reliefs of Ahkor Wat. Plate 642 shows a battle scene 
from the Mahdbhdrata. I’he armies of the Pandava princes and their cousins the 
Kauravas have cla.shed and the great war— comparable to that of the Iliad— 
in which the chivalry of India's feudal period perished, has commenced. The 
magnitude and brilliance of the epic .scene are matched in this relief. The uproar 
and confusion, fierce assault and valiant defense, of the battlefield are rendered 

Cf. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, pp. 841 H 248 . 
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with incredible skill and inexhaustible invention, the whole surface of the wall 
being decorated with forms in a brilliant variety of dramatic postures. 

Once the eye has become accustomed to this unempl^tic style there is an almost 
infinitely rich variation to dwell upon and take in. The flatness of the surface and 
predominance of design were completely i^^tentional^ In feet, they »re a special 
achievement of this late period -part of th| virtuosity and sophistication of a 
culminating epoch, bringing to a climax the great and aniiiiate stylistic evolution 
of one of the supreme arts of all time: that of the works in relief and sculpture of 
the Mon-Khmers. 

On the lintels of the Banteay Srei— a charming cluster of five little buildings, 
some fifteen miles from Afikor WSt— are a number of reliefs from the Rama story. 

Plate 530 shows the monkey king Sugriva (“Fair Neck"), whose wife has just pi.sao 
been abducted by his stronger brother Balin, giving battle to his rival. According 
to the legend, Rama is about to assist Sugriva. He will kill Balin with an arrow 
while the two monkeys are in combat, and so restore to Sugriva both his wife and 
his kingship of the mountain Kiskindha. Out of gratititde, the little king will then 
send his army of monkeys, headed by Hanumin, to assist Rama in the winning 
back of his own wife Sita from the island fastness of the demon Ravana. The figures 
in the rdief are almost sculpture in the round— like some of the works of the 
Pallava style, from which this art ultimately was derived. 

At this period of the complete maturity of the art of the Mon-Khmers a number 
of very different, even antagor<istic, ways of executing reliefs are handled with 
equal ease. The flat style of Ahkor Wat, therefore, must have been thought to be 
the appropriate one for these particular galleries. The inner walls of the vaulted 
promenade are scarcely accessible to the sun. The sun, however, is presupposed 
by relief in the round, with its deep undercuttings and hollows, since sunlight is 
what Causes the play of light and shade. In the galleries of Aiikor Wat hollows and 
undercuttings would have darkened the compositions without yielding the com- 
pensatory effect of contrasting portions bathed in broad light. 1 he surface of the 
walls would simply have been interrupted and destroyed. 

As it now stands, in a graceful style teeming with figures, the magnificent 
achievement is hardly matched in the world. The forms of the battling armies 
have been regimented to the utmost; they resemble, indeed, anonymous soldiers. 

Even the leaders, though larger than the rest and distinguished by their attitudes, 
are of the same stamp as the troops. The effect is precisely the reverse of that of 
the classic masterworks of tlie W est — for example, Leonardo s Last Supper, Ra- 
phael’s designs for tapestries illustrating the New 1 estament, or Michelangelo s 
strongly individualized prophets, patriarchs, and sibyls— all of which have their 
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antecedents in the dramatizing, individualizing style of the Hellenistic period, 
(as represented, for example, at Pergamon). The Cambodian achievement is one 
of absolute anonymity and therewith of a wonderous life>abundance. The reliefs 
are far from monotonous; they are brilliant with amazing life. The forms of the 
dazzling apsarases, the majesty of the great warriors, the wild tumults of the battle 
scenes, have been rendered with a balanced ease and grace of design. It is remark- 
able how much real inventiveness Jias been displayed, and how utterly painlessly 
the realization of this work seems to have been achieved. Without effort, or any 
apparent concentration on the conquest of difficulties, the master-craftsmen washed 
the wall with a smooth and radiant perfection. 

The Mahdhharata battle is on the western side. On the south, which is re- 
garded as the region of death and destruction, is a panel seventy yards in length, 
in three sections, showing scenes from court life (a promenade of queens and 
princesses, a royal reception in the audience hall, and an army marching on parade) 
as well as views of the delights of paradise and the pains of purgatory ( Plates 
PI. sss-M* SS2-334). Numerous small inscriptions are given; for instance: "Here we have 
the two upper roads, whicli are heavenly, and here the lower road, which leads to 
hell." Or again: "Here are those who take strong drink, those who try to cast 
spells furtively on the wives of others, and those who dare to court the wives of 
scholars.” The sinners are shown pegged with nails, torn asunder by birds of 
prey, and thrown into a lake of slimy pus. 

On the north side, with more scenes firmn the Mahdhharata, the vigorous and 
heroic mood again predominates. Ranks of gods and demons illustrate military 
valor in every circumstance; the wall teems with figures and the whole surface is 
alive. The eye, once caught, wanders endlessly, discovering new figures and fea- 
tures everywhere. The relief is an overwhelming, breathtaking display of imagi- 
pi. s* 3 ,s *7 nation and skill ( Plates ,543 and 347). 

F'inally, on the east, we return to the scene of the Churning of the Milky Ocean, 
which was introduced by the naga balustrades of the spacious approaches to the 
palace. The demons and gods— for once, in harmony— churned the Ocean for a 
thousand years. Mount Mandara was their churning rod; the serpent Vasuki, the 
rope to turn it. Visnu, as a tortoise, supported on his back the base of the mountain, 
while the gods tugged at one end of the serpent and the demons at the other. The 
first thing to arise from the Milky Water was a black poisonous smoke, called 
Kalakuta ("Black Summit”), and the work had to stop until someone could be 
found who was strong enough to drink it. ^iva was approached, where he sat 
aloof in meditation, and he graciously took the tincture of death in a cup, swal- 
lowed it, and by his yoga-power held it in his throat. His throat turned blue; 
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hence he is now addressed as “Blue Neck," Nilakantha. The churning, after that, 
could be resumed. 

When the Milky Ocean began to turn to butter, there came out of it precious 
forms of concentrated power. Apsarases appeared; dhen Padma-LaksmI, whom 
Visnu immediately took for his consort; then a milk-white horse named Uccaih- 
iravas, “Neighing Aloud," and the milk-wfa|te elephant Airavata, whom Indra 
took for his mount; next Kaustut^a, the peai J of gems, which Vi§nu wears on 
his breast— and other priceless objects, to tlw number of thirteen; until at last 
there came the physician of the gods, Ghanvantari (“Moving in a Curve”), bear- 
ing in his hand a white bowl, the moon, which contained Amrta (“Deathless”), 
the drink of immortal life. 

Instantly a great battle began between the gods and demons for possession of 
this invaluable drink. One of the latter, Rahu, managed to steal a sip, but Visnu 
beheaded him before the liquor passed his throat; his body decayed but his head 
remained immortal, and this head continues to pursue the moon to this day, trying 
to seize it. Whenever it succeeds, the cup passes through the mouth and out the 
neck, which is why we see eclipses of the moon.’* 

But Vi^^u, concerned lest the gods should lose, transformed himself into a 
dancing damsel and, while the demons stood spellbound by the girl’s beauty, 
seized the moon cup and passed it over to the gcxls. Transforming himself 
then into a mighty warrior, Visnu joined the gods against the titans and drove 
them to the crags and dark canyons of the world below. 

But the role of the other great god, l^iva, in this affair was even more amazing; 
for the whole adventure had been the consequence of a boon that he had bestowed 
on the demons when their high priest, by great austerities, had won his divine 
favor. 6iva bestowed on the priest a charm to revive the dead, which gave to the 
titans an advantage that the gods, in the next battle, were quick to perceive. The 
deities retired in confusion to consult togetlier, and then addressed themselves, 
in a body, to Brahma and Visnu, who advised them to conclude a temporary truce 
with their enemies and induce them to help churn. The demons, fortunately, were 
flattered by the invitation, which they regarded as an admission of their superior- 
ity, and so the epochal adventure commenced. And we have seen how ^iva himself 
co-operated when the poisonous smoke, Black Summit, appeared. 

Now what was achieved by this whimsical parceling out of charms and elixirs 
first to the demons and then to the gods.? Certainly not an idyl of lasting harmony; 
for the perennial battle w^is immediately resumed —with no prospect of an 

" For another legend of tlte origin of this cle- « Editor’s note; There is an image of Rahu on the 

phant, cf. p. ISO. Temple of Ko^iarak. See Plate 37*. Pt. 37* 
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end I The part played by ^iva was that of first upsetting the balance and then allow- 
ing it to be restored. But in the course of the upset and restoration, the contenders 
moved from the level of mortal to that of immortal beings, so that in the end they 
were able to fight each other more powerfully— and forever. 

Such a heightening of struggle is a heightening of life itself, and a gift of the 
life-principle. For, as Heraclitus, in the spirit of the Aryan myth of the battle of 
the gods and titans, which the Greeks too inherited, has declared: “We must 
know that war is common to all, and strife is justice, and that all things come into 
being by strife.” “Good and evil are one.”” 

This struggle, which is intrinsic to life, is the validation of the Buddha’s first 
“Noble Truth,” “All lifcis sorrowful.” But on the other hand, in the transcendent 
realization, it is identic^ with nirvana, since samsara and nirvapa, time and 
eternity, Vajrasattva and his iSakti, are one. Hence the lovely goddess Lotus, who 
is the essence of this mystery, being herself that living process which is known on 
the one hand as strife and on the other as eternal being, is indeed a worthy 
personage to appear, on a par with the Buddha, on the ornamental gates of the 
earliest extant stupas. Without her there would be no revelation, since she is the 
field in which the revelation appears; and without the Buddha diere would be 
nothing to reveal, since he is what appears. The two are the ultimate terms of 
that polarity which is the gate to wisdom, and equally the return gate through 
which the wise regard the world. And in essence the two are one. Thus, already 
on the gates of the early stupas of Safici and Bharhut we have, in {N^ude, that 
uniting realization of the Mahayana that in Tibet is known as Yab-Yum. 

^ Heraclitus, fragments 80 |ind 58. (Tr. by F. M. Comford, Greek Religious 
THof/gA/ from Homer to the Age Alexander ^ London, 1983, p. 84.) 
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i. The EcirJy Buddhist Stup as 

T he Maurya emperor Asoka (c. 274-237 bc.) interpreted his im- 
perial calling as a humanitarian mission. Through his rc^al patronage 
Buddhism was systematically encouraged, and in the train of the political 
unification of a great part of India under his empire, the sect that had originally 
been a kind of monastic reform was firmly organized as a great secular religion. 

The council of Pa^aliputra (1245 b.c.) marked the opening of far-flung missions 
to Ceylon, the Indian northwest, and foreign lands, as far as to Alexandria in 
Egypt. In Gandhara and Kashmir the first apostle was a monk named Madhyan- 
tika. 

But the early Buddhist monks who were the missionaries and teachers ignored 
and even rejected art, together with every other embellishment of worldly life. 

The idea of expressing the Buddhist doctrine or the ideals of asceticism through 
symbolic images never occurred to those homeless begging pilgrims. Even as 
late as the fifth centuiy a.d., in a HInayana Buddhist compendium, the Visuddhi- 
ma^a (“The Way to Final Purification”) of Buddhaghosa the Great, painters, 
musicians, perfumers, cooks, and elixir-prescribing physicians are classed together 
as purveyors of sensuous luxuries whom people honor “on account of love and 
devotion to the sensations aroused by forms and other objects of sense.” Early 
Buddhist art, therefore, in so far as it existed, was necessarily an art of laymen. 

The particular and quite .special phase of Buddhist imperial art represented in 
the royal columns of A.soka was of non-Indian origin. It was a provincial reflex of 
a proud, heraldic style developed in Persia, at the court of the Achaemenian King 
of Kings. Seven such columns, surmounted by sculptured symbols, have been pre- 
served: five with lion-capitals, one with a bull-capital, and one with an elephant- 
capital. Those with lions are at Sarnath (Plate 4), where the Buddha first turned «.♦ 
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the Wheel of the Law (its date: 24-2-236 B.C.), at Laufiya-Nandangafh (234- b.c.), 
Basa]*h {ante 244, since it is clearly older than the next), Rampurva (244 b.c.) 
and SaficI (a rather poor copy of the one at Samath). The column with a bull- 
pi. B7b capital is at Rampurva (Text Plate B7b) and the one with an elephant at Sahkisa. 
The last is mutilated, somewhat primitive in style yet later than the other in- 
scribed pillars; older, however, than the elephant carved from a rock at Dhauli 
PL B7e' (Text Plate B7c), which is inscribed with a rock-edict of Aloka and can be dated 
PL B7a 257 B.C. In the lion-crowned column of Lauriya-Nandangaj*h (Text Plate B7a) the 
body of the animal, seated on the bell-shaped capital, is tense and tight, in a digni- 
fied, though rather uncomfortable and acrobatic, posture. It is a heraldic emblem: 
a somewhat provincial or local copy of a more magnificent model far away. Below, 
on the shaft, is Asoka's edict. The height of the monument is thirty-nine feet. 

In contrast to this art of the court, such figures as the lovely dryads and the 
yaksa kings and queens that abound in the sculptured decorations of the early 
stupas at Sand and Bharhut are derived from the timeless folk beliefs of India. 
They are pre-Buddhistic. Hence their subservient appearance as the pious guard- 
ians of Buddhist shrines reflects a victory of the Doctrine over the earlier cults 
of the land.* But it represents, equally, a victory of the world; for the art that gave 
us the dryad of Sand was far from the Buddhist ascetic attitude expressed in the 
words of Buddhaghosa: “Just as the body, when dead, is repulsive, so is it, like- 
wise, when alive." * The monks of the Order had to tolerate the worldly, pagan 
attitude of the early lay community just as they had later to tolerate the sensuous 
elements assimilated from Visnuism, Sivaism, and the Tantra; and they did so 
by regarding all of these secular contributions to their essentially ascetic tradition 
as forms of preliminary ignorance, which could serve as springboards to send the 
mind into purer realms of more abstract spiritual realization. 

The simple form of the stupa itself, however, with its undecorated railings, and 
the beautifully severe designs of the early caitya halls * reflect the intellectual 
atmosphere and austere enthusiasm of the early monastic effort and ideal. The 
simple dome was an adaptation of a pre-Buddhistic grave mound: a memorial 
containing bones and ashes.* Some of the Buddhist stupas enclosed relics either of 
the Buddha or of the later Buddhist saints, abbots, and monks. The majority 
contain human remains and are actually tombs; others contain such objects as 
alms bowls and pilgrim-staffs; still others, merely manuscript copies of the holy 
writings. In the course of time, however, the emphasis shifted from the object 


> Precisely as does the legend of the naga king 
Mucalinda, supra, pp. 63-66. 

* Visuddhimagga 6. 


• Discussed infra, pp. 246-258. 

* Cf. supra, pp. 5-6. 
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within to the stupa itself and its form became the highest symbol of the Buddhist 
faith. It represented the essence of enlightenment, transcendental reality, nirvana. 

Instead, therefore, of remaining simply a reliquary gaemorial filled with sacred 
bones, ash, or crumbled wood, the silently eloquent itruclure became a signal of 
man's goal and of the Buddha’s attainments ' 

Buddhists recognize three kinds of objects worthy of veneration: ( l ) Saririka, 
physical remains; (2) Paribhogiiuit objects of ui\?; and (3) Uddesika, significant 
symbols. In the first category are bones, nsils, hair, footprints, etc. The venera- 
tion of the footprints of the Buddha is amply illustrated in the early reliefs— for 
example, at Bharhut— and, as we have seen, the veneration of the hair-tuft of 
the Buddha in heaven is likewise illustrated in the art of that period (Plate 
S2). The Bodhisattva, it will be remembered, departed from his palace, crossed pi.ss 
the border-river of his father's kingdom, and on its bank severed, with a single 
stroke of his sword, the tuft of his hair, saying, "If it is destined to me to become a 
Buddha, may my hair and head-cloth remain hanging in the air; if not, let them 
fall to the ground." • A god caught both, transported them to the heaven of the 
Trayastrimlat gods, and there a caitya-cudamani was constructed. The reliquary 
looks precisely like the turbans of the kingly figures. There is an inscription that 
reads: ‘^Sudhamma deva-sabha bhagavato cuda maha” ("the head-ornament of 
the Buddha in the holy assembly of the devas"). And nearby is the dwelling of the 
gods called Vijayanto Pasade, "The Palace of Victory." Objects of use are begging 
bowls, belts, bathing robes, dritiking vessels, seats, etc., and it was in this context 
that the pre-Aryan tree cult found its place in the Buddhist system. Both Sanci and 
Bharhut show numerous illustrations of flic worship of Bo Trees (Plates 32 and 
17). Significant symbols are the stupa, cakra, triratna, etc.® pi jj, a 

The interior of the Buddhist stupa is a compact heap of earth, pebbles, or stones 
enclosed by a mantle of brick, the brick being faced with a covering of polished 
stone slabs coated with a layer of stucco. 0«e or several terraces, quadrangular 
or circular, can form the base {medhi), and around this base there is left a space 
for clockwise circumambulation, fenced by a railing {vedika) of either wood or 
stone. Such a railing consists of a support {dlamhana), which forms its basis, 
pillars {stambhas) with sockets for horizonal interlinking beams {such: "nee- 
dles"), and finally a coping or crown {usnha: "diadem, turban”). Staircases 
{sopdnas) may lead up to terraces going around the central bulk, which is called 
the "egg" {a^da) or the "womb” {garbha); for it contains the “seed" {btja), 
namely the relic. It is crowned by a quadrangular housing or terrace {harmtkd). 


•Cf. sttpra, pp. 191-192. 

•Cf. supra, pp. 27, 60-82, 70, and Plates iO, 18, and 596. 


PI. 10,18,556 
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above which there rise one or several parasols of imperial power {chatra) made of 
wood or stucco. An iron beam is frequently inserted in the center of the harmika 
for the support of the main parasol, and on top of this parasol is a rain-vase 
{varfa-sthala) for receiving dew or rain.' 

The building of a stupa is a meritorious act, for the monument propagates the 
Doctrine. Shining with the beneficent influence of the True Law, like a beacon it 
blazes the enlightening magic of the Buddhist faith to the four quarters. This idea 
of the stupa as a beacon is sometimes rendered literal by niches for innumerable 
lamps. Moreover, the stupa is an instrument (yantra) for the guidance of the soul 
of the pilgrim who comes to it and who, circumambulating clockwise in a reverent 
attitude, ascends to the terrace at the top. The gates and railings are richly carved 
with reliefs illustrating, as we have seen, the legends of the Buddha: both his 
former lives — the numerous incarnations of his long “march toward enlighten- 
ment" {bodhicarya) , which the devotee is to imitate in his own career of spiritual 
progress — and the final, triumphal incarnation of supreme attainment. When the 
pilgrim attains to the crowning terrace he has anticipated in a figurative way his 
own enlightenment and the extinction of all the passions that fetter him to the 
round-of-rebirth. This pedagogical function of the stupa is no less clearly indicated 
in the early monuments of Sand and Bharhut than in the late and remote, colossal 
development of the idea in colonial Java, at Borobudur. 

The construction of a stupa is achieved in a single effort; but the sanctuary 
grows, through the ages, by additions. The dome is re-covered and protected by 
new layers, both its surface and its gates and railings serving as storage and 
exhibition sites for the votive reliefs of pious donors who have made the pilgrim- 
age and desire to contribute to the splendor of the shrine. As a consequence, 
various schools of craftsmen are always represented in the decorations, and the 
size of the structures themselves generally increases during the centuries. For 
instance, at the Kigali Sagar tank in the BastI district, near Kapilavastu, the site 
of the Buddha's birthplace, there is an inscription of Asoka,® stating that King 
Priyadarsin, in the fourteenth year of his reign, increased the stupa of the Buddha 
Konakamana to twice its size and in the twentieth year of his reign visited it 
himself and worshiped. Furthermore, the immediate surroundings of the greater 
stupas have become burial grounds, the graves being smaller stupas (usually 
so-called votive stupas) containing the ashes of monks and of great devotees. 
Originally stupa burial was reserved for Cakravartins (world emperors) and 

^ The corresponding element on a Hindu temple 'Eugen Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Ahka (new 
is called the water-jar {kalasa). Cf. infra, pp. 370 - edition. Corpus iiucriptionum indicarum, I; Oxford, 
871 . 1936 ), pp. xxiii and 166 . 
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Buddhas (spiritual world rulers), but in the course of time the rite became democ- 
ratized ”• in a development comparable to that which led in Indonesia to the por- 
trayal of abbots, princes, and princesses as Buddhas or as Hindu gods. 

Xhe most impressive examples remaining to us of the j^reut early stupas are at 
SaficI, on the old road from ancient Pataliputra, ca^al of the Maury as, by way 
of Ujjain, to the west coast at Bharukacha '<(Barotch or Broach). Sanci is about 
midway; and here stand three stupas that wer(' 'iiscovened in 1818. Soon demol- 
ished by the archaeologists of the period, who cut th^ like pies in a scientific 
quest for the relic caskets and th«i left them open to treasure hunters and the 
weather, in 1881— 8S they were conserved, and in 1912—19 restored. The principal 
portion of the largest (Stupa No. 1, the “Great Stupa") goes back to the Maurya 
period and is of brick. A century later this was covered with stone and brought 
to its present size; at which time, also, the base-railing was constructed. The 
four monumental gates (toranas) are of a later date: one of the architraves on the 
southern gate is ascribed to a certain Ananda, overseer of the artiisans of King 
^rl ^atakarni (c. 15-30 A.D.), which places it in the first half of the first century 
A.D. This southern gate (Plate 24’) was the earliest; then came the northern pi.a* 

(Plate 7), eastern (Plate 14), and western (Plate 21 ). However, since the name pi. 7 , 14 , 

a 

Balamitra, denoting the patron, appears both on the latest and on the oldest, no 
great period of time can have elapsed between them.® For the most part, their 
style is the same, though for the lions and certain other subjects older and later 
patterns can be distinguished. The stupa as a whole was a collective votive gift. 

Its various portions are inscribed with the dedications of their several donors. For 
example, on one column we read: “koramsa nagapiyasa achdvade sethisa ddnam 
thabho": "the column is a gift of the elder of the guild, Achavada Nagapiya 
[['he is protected by the snakes']] of Kurara." One column of the southern gate 
was both the gift and the work of the ivory carvers of Vidisa.'® The monument is 
rich in every respect, even to the variety of styles. Besides archaic conventionalized 
animals there appear miniaturelike, sharp, and finely delineated figures, as well 
as broad, plastically rounded, naturally animated forms. The gates are completely 
covered with sculpture, even the intermediate spaces being filled. 

Among the recurrent motifs in the rich ornamentation we find peacocks, ele- 
phants in the wilderness (close to the volutes of the beams), stupas being wor- 
shiped, the Wheel of the Doctrine, and the "jar of fortune” {bhadra-ghata), from 
which grows the lotus of ^rl LaksmI; also vfksadevatas, with their hair bound up, 

* Ector’s note: For this dating I aAi indebted to Monuments of Sancht (Calcutta and London, 1940), 

Dr. Walter Spink. Cf. supra, p. CC4. note 70. with texts ed. and tr. by N. G. Majumdar, Vol. I, 

“ Sir John H. Marshall and Alfred Foucher, The pp. 341 and S4fi. 
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clinging to mango trees and wearing long, transparent garments, earrings, arm 
rings, and richly jeweled girdles. Iranian motifs are the winged lions on the beams 
PI. 7 of the northern gate ( Plate 7) and squatting lions such as those of the lion-capitals 
PL M of the southern gate (Plate 24), which, in clear contrast to the lifelike elephants, 
are stiff and heraldic. 

Architecture and sculpture counterbalance each other in these gates, as they do 
generally in India, where they are practically one and the same craft. For both 
stem from carpentry. The tree trunk that was to serve as a post or beam was first 
hewn roughly from its log and then fashioned in detail by the same workman. 
The profuse decoration, moreover, was at least as much an expression of over- 
flowing joy in earthly life as of an anxiety to ward off demonic forces through an 
evocation of auspicious divine manifestations. In general, everything mutilated, 
maimed, or distorted was to be avoided as unpropitious, but on the other hand, 
certain monstrous features constituted a special implement for the representation 
and evocation of the terrifying, disastrous forces of the negative, dark aspect of 
life: demons, diseases, ill-luck, misfortune of all kinds, and death. 

The Indian idea is that only things covered with ornaments are beautiful. 
Poetry must overflow with rhetorical ornaments (alankara), metaphors, allitera- 
tions, and other musical effects. The verb alam-kar, "to adorn, to decorate," means 
literally "to make enough”: for the simple appearance without ornament is "not 
enough"; it is poor, disgraceful, shocking, except in the case of an ascetic. The 
PL 4X3 unomamented Kali of Plate 422, for example, contrasts arrestingly with her 
usual images. Flowers and cheap metalware provide ornamentation for the poor; 
princes and the rich appear laden with jewelry. It is true that the purpose of such 
decoration was originally magical; the jewels and ornaments served as amulets for 
protection. To venture forth without such defenses would be extremely hazardous. 
However, in a wonderful way, the utterly joyous and the defensive aspects of orna- 
mentation reinforce each other. Both are equally evident in the richness of the art of 
the stupa, as they are in all Indian religious objects and acts. To present an offering 
without profuse decoration would be an insult to the divinity and would bring to 
the donor disaster. 

Here, therefore, on the gates and railings, we find a thronging world of forms. 
Their joyous yet respectful animation is the counterpole to the unembellished 
quiet of the surface of the dome, illustrating the opposition of samsara to nirvana. 
And this contrast, moreover, is one that is maintained in Buddhist stupas even as 
far as to the remote and late site of Borobudur. The counterpart in the Hindu tem- 
ple is the contrast between the rich outward ornamentation and the simple inward 
aspect of the temple-cell. 
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genersl effect of Indian decoration is that of an abundance of forms without 
planes, figures without definite background, and a frankly presentational depiction 
of personages, symbols, and scenes, without dramatic action. In contrast to the 
arts of Asia Minor and Egypt, which during the whole course of their develop- 
ment projected forms on ideal surfaces, the figures being looked upon as elements 
filling with their clarified outlines a two-dimensional background-area, at Sahel 
there are no profiles covering a surface. On 'he contrary, a three-dimensional 
whirling motion fills a depth. We search in vain for the penftrating strength of a 
direct outline; such forms have been avoided with a steady and determined 
consistency. For the contour is in no sense the main element of a phenomenon. 
What draws and holds our attention, rather, is a changing play, the fluctuating 
shade that flutters around the forms. And this creates a three-dimensional space 
full of atmosphere.” 

Furthermore, the means of expression represented at Sanci are remarkably 
versatile. The artists reproduced with equal ease soft and tender fofiage, the fine 
plumage of a bird, or the gleaming flesh of a human body; the most fleeting charms 
were readily elicited from the brittle stone. The art was one that strove to record 
faithfully the ever-changing movements of the visible world, not to present the 
abstract hieroglyphs of beings (gods, men, or animals) by conceptualizing their 
permanent, static characters. All the scenes were rendered without the figure of 
the Buddha; also without any figures of monks; only Buddhist laymen appear and 
nonbelievers undergoing conversion. 

Buddhist monuments everywhere represent a marriage of the teaching of the 
Buddha with the folk religion of the loczl land. Since the realization of nirvana 
annuls every boundary of form, the world-embracing doctrine coming from beyond 
the realms of religious phenomenology could readily make peace with any variety 
of folk religion, in contrast to orthodox Brahmanism, which had first to penetrate 
toilsomely the two worlds of opposing religious symbology — its own and that 
of the autochthonous cult — and so could attain only gradually to a realization of 
their compatibility. 

The Great Stupa (Stupa No. l) at Sanci has the following measurements: 
the foundation terrace, serving for circumambulation, is fourteen feet high and 
five and a half across. The dome is thirty-five and a half feet high and one hundred 
and five feet in diameter. The total altitude of the stupa with its superstructure is 
about eighty-two feet. The stone fence, almost circular but somewhat extended by 
the step structures, has an east-west diameter of one hundred and forty-three feet, 

** The Marcus column, completed 193 a.d., with at Sanci, which antedated the Roman work by 
shows a manner of perception similar to that met about two centuries. 
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a north-south of three and a half more, and a height of about ten. Each entrance 
bends around a comer, which is masked by an interior angle in the fence. The 
distance between the gate columns is seven feet, and the height of the uprights 
about thirty-three. 

Considering the gates in the order of their construction, we find on that of the 
PL a* south, which dates from the first half of the first century a.d. (Plate 24), on the 
outside of the upper architrave a standing figure of LaksmI with two elephants in a 
luxurious setting of bird-inhabited vegetation; on the middle architrave a pano- 
rama of Asoka's visit to the stupa at Ramagrama; and on the lowest, six dwarfs 
spouting lotus stalks among leaves, buds, and flowers.** The scenes on the western 
pillar represent, from top to bottom, the first turning of the wheel of the law in the 
Deer Park of Benares (symbolized by a splendid wheel of thirty-two spokes 
topped by a garlanded umbrella), and two corteges, one royal and in a chariot, the 
other divine and on an elephant; perhaps, respectively, of A^oka, the king of 
men, visiting the Bo Tree, and of Indra, the king of gods, riding with his queen 
to the same holy site. 

PL 33 The inside view of the same gate (Plate 23) shows, on the upper architrave, 
the six Buddhas anterior to ^akyamuni and ^akyamuni himself, symbolized by 
three stupas and four trees. At either end of the beam (not visible) is a horse 
representing Kanthaka, the Bodhisattva’s steed, attended by Chandaka, his chari- 
oteer. Divinities of the air, and a regal parasol and fly-wisp, hover above the 
mount, which means that the Bodhisattva is seated in the saddle. The scene sug- 
gested is that of the Great Departure {mahd~niskramana) , the first great crisis 
in the Buddha's career, just as the Bo Trees connote its climax in his illumination 
and the stupas its consummation in the parinirvana. 

The middle architrave is an illustration of the l^addanta-jataka, that of the in- 
carnation of the Buddha-in-the-making as an elephant-king with six tusks (sad- 
danta)}* The legend begins at the left: the elephant-king is bathing in his lotus 
pond. He is recognizable by his tusks, as well as by the parasol and fly-wisp held 
above him as insignia of his dignity. The next scene is at the extreme right: a 
hunter has hidden himself among rocks in the forest and is readying his bow. For 
according to the legend, the elephant-king —who was already of a semidivine, 
miraculous appearance, since he had six tusks— had two wives, one of whom was 
excessively jealous. She desired to be reborn as the queen of Benares so that she 
might avenge herself on her elephant husband, and when she died her wish was 

** In the restoration of this gate the top and bols and the battle scene described in the next 
i)ottoTn architraves were installed back to front, paragraph. 

hence the goddess and the dwarfs originally were Compare the western gate, outside view, 

PI. SI inside while on the outside were the Buddha sym- lower architrave; Plate SJ. 
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fulfilled. As queen, she sent a hunter named Sonuttara to 3addanta's pond to kill 
him; the arrow found its mark, and the expiring beast willingly made a gift of his 
six tusks to the assassin so that these should serve as evidence of the accomplished 
deed and protect the hunter from the wrath of the violent viue(*n. When she, how- 
ever, beheld the trophies her heart broke and she died. 

The bottom architrave is devoted to a great battle scene and refers to a cele- 
brated combat for the relics of the Buddha. F'r< m right and left seven claimant 
princes (the Licchavis of Vai^ali, Ajataiatru of Magadha, the ^akyas of Kapila- 
vastu, the Bulis of Allakappa, the Koliyas of RamagrSma, and a Brahman of 
Vethadipa whose name is not recorded) can be seen coming against the city of 
Kusinagara, where the Buddha has just passed away. All of these noble warriors 
had been devoted to the great teacher during his lifetime and were coming to de- 
mand their share of the relics of the savior. The city is closed and defended, how- 
ever; for its princely family, the Mallas, also ardent champions of the Buddha, 
refused to part with any of the remains from the funeral pyre. But in the end, 
according to the legend, they consented, and so, at the rear, both to left and to 
right, the attackers can be seen turning to depart in peace. Their force includes the 
four elements of the classic Indian army: columns of footmen, chariots, cavalry, 
and elephants. The complicated welter of the attacking throng and the townsfolk 
on the ramparts have been skillfully worked into a highly artistic composition. 
Apparently a traditional pattern for the representation of the siege of a town was 
taken over and applied to the dramatic moment just before the truce, which was 
immediately followed by the departure. The scene condenses and contains, thus, 
the essence of the whole event.” 

The northern gate has retained its sculptural ornamentation better than the rest 
(Plates 7 - 13 ). The outside of the upper and middle architraves again repre- pi.7-13 
sent, through stupas and holy trees, the seven Buddhas. We see, also, seated 
lions, some with wings and rather conventionalized, elephant caryatids (groups 
of elephants with their drivers— quite perfect), and splendid »lryads. The large 
middle panel of the bottom architrave shows the scenes from the Vessantara- 
jataka discussed above,** while at the right end of the same beam is an illustra- 
tion of the Alambusa-jataka.** According to the latter, the Bodhisattva in one of his 
former existences was living as an ascetic in the wilderness when a doe fell in love 
with him. She swallowed some of his seed together with grass and water, and so 
a son was bom to the ill-matched pair. Since he had a single horn in the middle 
of his forehead, he was named Isi-singa (Sanskrit J^sya-Srnga, “antelope horn”).” 

w Compare the western gate, inside view, middle architrave; Plate SO. Pl. SK) 

« Si^a, pp. 74-7S. *• Jataka 6i3, " Compare Ramayafia 1 . 91. 
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The years passed and he increased so greatly in virtue that the gods became afraid 
of his world-shaking power, and consequently Sakka (Indra), the King of the 
Gods, sent down the heavenly dancer Alambusa for his seduction. She succeeded 
easily and, following a period of bliss that lasted three years, disclosed her 
heavenly origin and returned to Sakka's celestial realm, 
ns The upper panel of the left jamb of this northern gate (Plate 8) shows an 
adoration of the Buddha’s miracle at ^ravastl, when he caused a mango tree to 
grow, beneath which he then preached. On the second panel is the Jetavana 
cloister garden, where this happened,** and on the third the town of ^ravastl itself. 
Panel four shows a king with his suite, leaving a town, while in panel five is the 
paradise of Indra. On the outside upper panel of the right jamb the Buddha is 
descending from the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods, where his mother has been 
reborn. He has visited that realm in order to teach her and the deities, and now, 
after three months, is descending. The gods have created a staircase of jewels and 
precious metals, of gold, silver, coral, rubies, emeralds, etc., and at the right of 
this a ladder of gold, at the left one of silver, for the brahmas and devas who are 
to attend him, led respectively by BrahmS and Indra. *• And the ladders were as 
three rainbows to the eyes of men on earth {aiokavadana). The third -century 
Chinese pilgrim Fa Hsien states that he saw in India three stone stairways set up 
in memory of this marvel, at whose summit was a vihara containing an image 
of the Buddha between Brahma and Indra. In Kurkihar (in Bihar) Cunningham 
likewise saw a Buddha between Brahmi and Indra, the two gods holding a para- 
sol and a fly-wisp, as in the legend. In the middle of the Safici panel the heavenly 
central ladder can be seen flanked by deities, and with the human members of the 
Order at its foot. The Buddha is symbolized by two trees, one above, one below, 
representing the miracle of his descent. The panel beneath this one shows the de- 
parture of some king from a town (perhaps the departure of ^uddhodana, the 
Buddha's father, from Kapilava.stu), and panel three, the miracle of Kapilavastu, 
when the Buddha, before the eyes of his father, rose into the air. 

PI. 10,11 In Plates 10 and i/ we see three charming panels from the interior face of 
this same jamb. The first, the topmost, refers to the parinirvana of the Buddha by 
depicting the feast of the M alias of Ku^inagara in honor of their share of the 
savior's relics. The remains have been deposited in a great stupa richly adorned, 
and in the air above come kinnaras from the four directions, bearing garlands. 
On earth the people of the city circumambulate their sanctuary in a dance of 
holy joy, some holding their hands in postures of worship, one waving a standard, 

“ Cf. infra, pp. 334-335. hut stOpa all three ladders are shown. See Plate 

In the representation of this event on the Bhar- SSb and infra, p. 336. 


PI. SSb 
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others playing instruments or bearing flowers. The orchestra in the foreground 
consists of drums, two curved horns with serpent-like mouths, and a double pipe. 

Plate 1 1 shows, at the top, a pleasant little miraele that took place at Vai^all 
when a monkey spontaneously took the Buddha's begging bowl and, after filling it 
with the sweet sirup that is extracted from the palfti tree, brought it back to him 
as an oflTering. The animal is represented twice, once presenting his gift to the in- 
visible Buddha and again, raising his amis, rei dicing that it has been graciously 
accepted. The nobles of the city, as well as a little group of children, marvel at 
the scene. 

The panel below seems to represent the Buddha's return to his native capital 
of Kapilavastu. His father. King ^uddhodana, covered by the royal umbrella, 
comes to greet him (the Buddha again being omitted from the picture), while 
kinnaras and a supernatural being riding a winged lion appear from above. Just 
below this panel (see Plate s) is a great figure bearing flowers and wearing 
prodigious bracelets on his arms. He is probably a yaksa, since the yaksas and 
Kubera, their king, are the mythological guardians of the northern quarter. 

Regarding now this same northern gate from the rear (Plate 12 ), we find 
on the upper architrave what is perhaps a charming reminiscence of the §addanta- 
jataka: elephants worshiping the Bo Tree; on the middle architrave the tempta- 
tion of Mara, which has already been discussed;*^ and on the lower architrave, 
from right to left, the continuation of the Vessantara-jataka, which also has been 
discussed above.** The whole is crowned by conventionalized winged lions of 
Mesopotamian descent, derived from the heraldry of mythology and not from 
zoology and everyday life — in contrast to the realistic elephants and their drivers. 
We see also the Wheel, the Trisula (denoting the Buddhist "three jewels": 
Buddha, dharma, sangha), and the bracket-dryads. 

Proceeding now to the eastern gate (Plate 14 ), we find two assemblages of 
elephants as caryatids, not in strict relatioa, however, to one quarter. They sug- 
gest the dig-gajas, supporting the firmament. On the top architrave of this gate 
the seven Buddhas are represented by two holy trees of enlightenment, with pearl 
necklaces hanging from their branches,** and five great stupas. On the middle 
architrave is the Great Departure,** and on the lowest, the Emperor A^oka pays a 
visit to the Bo Tree at Bodhgaya. The second panel on the front face of the south- 
ern jamb (Plate 17 ) is a magnificent representation of the Bo Tree itself, and just 
above this, two ranges of worshiping gods are seen on either side of a blank strip, 

** Cf. supra, pp. 238-839. adorned with gold a beautiful, gigantic plane tree 

Cf. supra, pp. 175-177 and 162, n. 12. at the city of Callatebus, near Sardis, on his march 

” Cf. supra, pp. 74-75. against Greece (Herodotus 7. 3l). 

** Compare the tree worship of Xerxes, when he For the legend,’ cf supra, pp. 7-8. 
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which denotes the “walking path" (cankrama) of the Buddha following the event 
of his illumination. An interesting panel immediately below that of the tree is an 
illustration of the walk of the Buddha on the flooded river Nairanjana, for the 
purpose of converting two proud brahmans of the Kasyapa family. And on the 
lowest panel of this jamb King Bimbisara leaves the town of Rajagrha for a visit 
to the Perfectly Enlightened One. 

The inside face of the northern pillar exhibits, at the top, the gods Brahma and 
Indra with their retinues, requesting the (invisible) Buddha to teach, and be- 
low that the Return of the Savior to his native city of Kapilavastu. An abridged 
view of the Conception of the Buddha appears in the upper left-hand comer of the 
latter panel, reminding us that the Return was actually a second entry, or second 
birth. The Enlightened One, that is to say, re-enters in perfection the city into 
which he descended, at the time of his conception, as a Bodhisattva. The six panels 
on the front of this pillar open a vision of the stories of the heavens: at the very 
top of the uppermost panel we are given a glimpse of the lowest of the higher 
heavens or Brahmalokas, and below that, in six regular stages, are the lower 
heavens or Devalokas, the realms of the gods. At the foot of these two jambs of the 
eastern gate stand a pair of guardians {dvarapdlas) , who, because of the point of 
the compass, must be gandharvas. 

piio-ai Finally we turn to the western gate (Plates 1.9-2 1). The outside view dis- 
plays once more, on the upper architrave, the seven Buddhas symbolized by 
stupas and trees; on the middle architrave, the first turning of the Wheel of the 
Law; and on the lowest, the §addanta-jataka.” The first panel of the southern 
jamb is devoted to the Mahakapi-jataka,** which tells how the Buddha-in-the- 
making, once a giant monkey, was the leader of a horde of his kind who dwelt 
in a great tree beside the Ganges. King Brahmadatta of Benares, annoyed by 
these apes and thinking to eradicate them, caused the tree to be transplanted. 
The Bodhisattva, however, seized with his hands a tree on the opposite bank 
and, by clinging with his feet to that in which his monkeys thronged, formed 
a bridge over which the entire company passed and so escaped destruction. 
But the Buddha, like Parsvanatha,” had a hostile and jealous cousin who was 
born to harry him from life to life. His name was Devadatta. This time he had 
been bom as a member of the herd, and when his turn came to cross, he jumped 
with such force on the monkey-prince that he broke his spine. King Brahmadatta, 
touched by the exhibited spirit of sacrifice, nursed the dying Bodhisattva, who. 


PI. a* 
PL sib 


** Cf. southern gate, outside, middle architrave; Plate 24. 

*• Jdtaka 407, not to be confused with 516. See also Plate 3 lb, 
^ Cf. supra, p. 57. 
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as a reward, communicated to him a series of priceless admonitions. And so we see 
that even as an animal, the Buddha, practicing heroism and .self-renunciation, 
helped his fellow beings to cross from the hither shore of sc'irow and destruction 
to the farther shore of repose.** The scene onr the second panel may represent the 
Buddha's teaching of his mother and the gods in th* Tujita heaven. On the third 
is a scene of adoration, and on the fourth aws throe lions above the inscription (al- 
ready noted) •* of Balamitra. 

The inside face of the northern jamb begins, at the top, with another Jataka; 
that of the young anchorite ^yama, a model of filial piety, whose parwits had been 
blinded by the poison of a snake.*® A selfish king, going out to hunt along the 
bank of the river beside which the youth and his saintly parents had their humble 
forest hut, saw the beautiful lad come to fetch water and, simply wishing to know 
whether he was a god, shot him with a poisoned arrow. On learning, however, of 
his victim’s dutiful affection for his parents, the king repented and attended upon 
the parents himself. The boy then was miraculously cured and tl* parents re- 
covered their sight. The panel show.s, simultaneously, the various stages of the ad- 
venture: in the upper rightf-liand corner the hermitage and blind parents, and the 
fire and ladle of their sacrificial hearth; below, the youth coming down to the 
water with his pitcher and then bathing in the lotus pond, where the king’s arrow 
strikes him; the king who draws, who has drawn, and who repents of having 
drawn his bow; and finally, in the upper left-hand comer, the four main characters 
of the piece reunited around the god Indra, who has come down from the sky to 
arrange for the happy denouement. 

The second panel on the inside of the northern jamb is a representation of the 
episode of the naga-king Mucalinda protcH-'ting the Buddha.** fhe figure in the 
foreground is the mighty serpent king himself. His two queens are seated at his 
right, and behind them are three attendants, holding a dish, ajar, and a fly-wisp. 
At the naga's left are a dancer and five musicians from his court, while above are 
two kinnaras and two female figures riding on a griffin and a winged lion. Panel 
three has been destroyed, as has panel two on the outer face of this pillar. The 
top panel of the outer face, apparently, is a paradise of amorous bliss. 

The rear view of the architraves of this great gate (Plate 20 ) shows on the 
upper panel the Malla kings bringing the relics of the Buddha to Kusinagara, and 
on the middle panel we have again the war of the relics.** The influence of the 

** This Jitaka is represented also in the Bharhut panel is from Marshall and Foucher, op. cit., Vol. I, 
series. See Plate Slh, P- 225- 

*» Supra, p. 235. ** Cf. supra, pp 63-65. 

" Jataka 540. The following description of the " Compare the southern gate, inside view, lowest 

architrave; Plate 93. 
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Hellenistic art of the Near East is here distinctly manifest: there is evident a 
totally different attitude toward time and space from that represented in the 
above-noticed descent of the Buddha from heaven, or in the Jataka scenes of 
the almost contemporary stupa of Bharhut.” TTie siege of a town was a familiar 
motif in the Hellenistic monuments of Asia Minor, where it followed the patterns 
pf earlier Mesopotamian works glorifying the exploits of the ancient kings. In 
the present composition, the city, at the left, has been rendered schematically, 
with its precious inhabitants and proud defenders. The attacking host has been 
excellently realized: elements of perspective have, been employed as a matter of 
course, in a masterful, routine fashion, and the figures of men and beasts have been 
shown in consistent scale. A critical moment has been selected; for the besieging 
armies are about to hurl themselves upon the city and the townsfolk stand ready 
for the defense. On the lower panel is depicted the temptation of the Buddha. The 
temple of Bodhgaya appears in the center, marking the place where the event and 
the subsequent enlightenment came to pass.” At the right are the hosts of Mara. 
The worshiping gods approach at the left. The caryatids on this gate are pot- 
bellied demons, and conventionalized winged lions arranged with two opposite 
and a third looking between— a motif that in Cfeylon was developed into a three- 
headed beast. 

PI. ae-90 Stupa No. 2 at Sahci (Plates Sff-so) is older and smaller than the outer form of 
Stupa No. 1. It dates entirely from the last quarter of the second century b.c.; 
hence the five hundred and six medallions, half-medallions and panels of its 
balustrade antecede by over a century the more heavily sculptured ornamenta- 
tion of its larger neighbor. Their graceful compositions, regarded by Sir John 
Marshall as “the earliest important examples of indigenous relief- work in stone,” 
are singled out by him as representing “the starting point from which the whole 
progress of this indigenous art— as distinct from the foreign, official art of the 
Mauryas— can be traced down the centuries.” “ Conceived and rendered as a 
decorative layer— like the figures on the icing of a cake— they remind one of the 

PI. 40-4S art of Bhaja (Plates 40-43).” 

PI. s.f Stupa No. 3 (Plate 2S), which stands about fifty yards from Stupa No. I , was 
found to contain— when opened by Sir Alexander Cunningham in 1851— two 
stone relic caskets, each with a name inscribed on its lid. One of these, marked 
Sdriputasa, held several beads and a small fragment of bone; the other,' marked 
Mahamogaldnasa, two bits of bone. Tlie two Buddhist saints represented by these 

** Infra, pp. S25-33G. p. 352). 

PL 99, Blob *<The temple at Bodhgaya (Plate 99 and Text “Marshall and Foucher, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 95. 
Plate BlOh) was first erected by Asoka (cf. infra, “ Cf. supra, pp. 223-226. 
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names died a few years before the Buddha himself and vyere known as the Elders 
of the Right and Left Hand. Their relics must have been transferred from some 
earlier sanctuary, to be placed in this stupa close to shrine of their master, 
when the ^uhga kings repaired and enlarged Stupa No. 1 — the brick core of which 
seems to have been built in the period of ASoka. In S^|jpa No. 2 were.placed, at the 
same time, the relics of ten of the chief Elders pf A soka's period. And then, about a 
century 'later, Stupas 1 and S were further i^autihed by the Andhra kings re- 
sponsible for the sculptured balustrades and great gates. 

The single gate of Stupa No. 3 was the last of the five to be constructed and 
dates, in all probability, from the fir.st half of the first century a.d. One sees on 
the top architrave a decorative design of fertility demons and floral forms, on the 
second a throng of people worshiping a stupa and two Bo Trees, and, below, a 
view of Indra's paradise.** The pillars display a stupa (symbolizing the parinir- 
vana) and a gfreat wheel (the first turning of the Wheel of the Law), and beneath 
these the inhabitants of the storied heavens. The other faces of these billars con- 
tain additional Bo Trees, floral designs, and divine forms, largely following the 
patterns of Stupa No. 1 . 

These three examples will sulfice to typify the ancient stupas of the world- 
conquering Buddha. Those erected earlier, and also later, to world-conquering 
emperors have left no remains. The grave-dome of the secular king, the Cakravar- 
tin— he the rim of whose '‘wheel'* (cakra) is the universe ** — was the very hub 
of the earth, and it^ gates, facing the four directions, were guarded by the four 
kingly gods {devarajas) of the four directions. F'or is not the hub of the earth 
Mount Sumeru, whose four sides are guarded by these four kings And is not the 
rim of the Cakravartin's “wheel'' the bounding mountain range of the universe? 
The ruler of the four continents {dvJpas), which go out from the hub like petals of 
the world lotus, can, properly, reside only in their middle; that is to say on Mount 
Sumeru itself. And his monument, if it is tO'e 3 y)ress his spiritual and earthly great- 
ness, should therefore symbolize this unique situation. Like the Chinese Emperor, 
who was known as the ruler of “the Empire of the Middle," the Indian Cakravar- 
tin could sit only in the middle. The stupa of the Buddha is modeled on that of the 
Cakravartin. It is to be understood as a late, spiritualized inflection of this central 
world-ruler idea. So too is the Tibetan mandala. Still another expression of the 
personalized! central feeling is to be seen in the animals of the four world direc- 
tions on some of the capitals of the emperor Asoka's columns, alternating with 

In the restoration of this gate the top architrave the top two showed the worship of stQpas and Bo 

was installed front to rear. The reai; of all three Trees. 

architraves carried floral designs, and the front of **Cf. Zimmer, Philosophies of India (New York 

and London, 1951), pp. 127-139. 
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four wheels. The wheels represent the miradilqsus cakra of the Gakravardn 4s it 
rolls before him to all four points of the compass^ opening the way of his conquest. 
And with the transfer of this symbology to the Bluddhist order, this wheel became 
the emblem of the True Law, which is destined to rule, like the sun, the entire 
world. 


2, The Buddhist Viharaa, Caiiyas, and Later Stupas 


The history of Buddhist and Hindu ardiitecture is defaced by many sad and 
dark chapters; for the monuments were leveled time and again by victorious in> 
vaders. India, like Europe, has suffered fhrni almost incessant warfare and is 
covered with the ruins of princely towns and wondrous temples. In the north very 
little survives of the ancient edifices tha^i were ther|^ to the Muslim con- 
quest: only a few mutilated religious sites redaain, and no palaces or secular struc- 
tiires. The latter must have been built materials, so that when 

broken they decayed and disappeared*')^ ' ^ i) 

The most impressive religious renisins frpm the period b.c., besides the great 
stOpas, are the Buddhist cave-monasteries {Siharas) and their diapels {caityas)^ 
in the Western Ghats, in the northern part of the coastal range that runs from 
Bombay southward to Cape Comorin, where it confronts Ceylon.** All of these 
monasteries are near Bombay and some date from the period B.c. They consist of 
^plS9 assembly halls, terraces, chapels, and cells for the monks. Plate 39 shows the 
caitya-hall at Bhaja; the site of the reliefs already discussed showing Indra, 
the bringer of rain, and Surya, the sun-god, rising in his chariot and crushing the 
demons of the night. The main sancp^ary contains at the end of its long nave a 
PI. *ib stupa as the principal object of worshi|p. In Plate 44 is the entrance of the caitya- 
hall at Manmoda; comparable ones occur at Beds!, NSsik, Kandahe (near the 
very old vihara at Bhaja), Karll and Kanherl (second century a.d.), and Nadsur.*® 
I'he chief feature of these facades is invariably an entrance in the form of a horse- 
A vikara is a dwelling for monks and consists The term caitya^ on the other hafid, generally 
mostly of a series of cells to which access is gained designates a shrine ( among the Buddhists, prefer- 
by a veranda. The general plan is a quadrangular ably a stOpa, sacred tree, or column with the symbol 
court around which the cells are disposed. In the of the wheel) that is worshiped by an act of 
case of the rock viharas, which frequently have circumambulation. The Buddhist rock-hewn cait- 
several stories, the cells are arranged in one suite. yas enclose a stQpa as the central object of worship. 

For the dating of these rock-cut sanctuaries, cf. supra, p. 284, Editor's note. 
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shoe, commonly surmounted by a huge window of the same form, which lets into 
the rock-hewn recess some of the glaring sunlight from without the only source 
of.illumination for the long nave. 

Plate 79 is the Karl! entrance. The raw rock has here been covered with rib- 
bons of carving, based on a motif imitating the horses|toe entrance and suggesting 
terraces, stone railings, and massive pilla^/Thesc ^lid*<ribi)ons rising in tiers 
create the illusion of a many#|toried buihlii^l^ a large monastery with numerous 
windows and with balconies ntnAin^ tk^g lll' fa^ as though affording access 
to many cells. Another device on Siidl Wdes, conspicuous in all Indian temple 
architecture, Hindu as well as fiklddklst, is the sculpcttred repetition in relief, 
many times, of miniature refutduotions of tlie monument itself. The architecture 
structure thus supplies the main motif for its own lavish ddcor, the function 
or idea of the building being echoed, as it were, by a chorus of voices from every 
part of its richly decorated surface. 

Text Plate A3 shows a Texia hut, which was the ultimate, primitive source of 
the multi^iously echoed motif of the caitya entrance. The Todas, who dwell in 
the fastnesses of the Blue Mountains (Nilgiri), near the hill-station of Ootaca- 
mund, are representatives of the aboriginal tribes that were in India even prior 
to the immigration of the Dravidians. Their features are strikingly different from 
the Dravidian type, which is prominent in the population of the South. They are 
tall, bony, and well built, and have longish fac:es and noses instead of round, fleshy 
features. Their religion is of an animistic character, their marriage customs are 
based on an ancient pre-Aryan polyandry, and they dwell in tunnel-like huts of 
wicker half buried in the ground. The ribs fonning the walls and roof of a Toda 
hut meet from either side and so produce a series of arches. The other picture in 
the plate shows the Lomas |l§i cave in the Barabar Hills near Gaya, and it is al- 
most as though a primitive village hut of the Todas had been pushed, like an empty 
shell, into the rock. The fa^de is an exact translation into stone of the wooden 
structure, and the interior likewise is a faithful copy. This cave is of the Ajivika 
sect ** and is one of the most ancient rock monuments in India. It is a work of the 
Mauiya period, fbom the time of A^oka, c. 857 b.c. 

These vUwras are works not of structural architecture but of sculpture in solid 
rock and represent a sort of negative carving. Space (not a figure) has been 
molded by the removal of matter, and the result is a perfect symbol for the at- 
mosphere and goal of ascetic purity. The interiors are of a simple churchlike 
character. Two rows of columns subdivide the main sanctuary into one main and 
two small ai#les, the latter ilbing at either side. The cool, half-dark vault receives 

a cf. Phihse^s of India, pp. sea-aes. 
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its dim light through the entrance, or often, in addition, through a large, vaulted, 
upper window. Pure space without matter, without weight or expressive gesture, 
invites the devotee to enter into its sphere and face the symbol of extinction, the 
stupa, which denotes nirvana, and is to be circumambulated. There is an austere, 
delicate grandeur about these shrines, an extreme and utterly convincing sim- 
plicity. 

PI. 45 Plate 45 shows two of the verandas of the monastery caves of Nasik, with their 
pillars hewn from the living rock, yet conceived as copies of wooden columns in- 
serted into large earthen vessels to protect the bases from the moisture of the soil 
and from termites, white ants, and the like. Similar pots, turned upside down, were 
used to protect the wooden columns also from above —just as fanners in America 
and the modem peasants of Europe put tin cans or boxes on the tops of their fence 
poles to protect them from the rotting caused by snow and rain. This ancient de- 
vice of the early builders in wood was retained |n India as a stylistic motif in stone, 
even though such capitals and bases had no longer any functional value. In fact, in 
the columns before us the pot-capital in stone has been surmounted by another 
capital, box- or casketlike, which, in turn, has been crowned by groups of crouch- 
ing animals with riders on their backs. 

It is amazing how traditional Indian architecture tends to be. It is as con- 
servative as the Indian social and spiritual tradition. When it changes, grows, or 
evolves, it does so not by eliminating primitive elements, but by combining these 
with more recent inventions, superimposing the new, or blending it with the old. 

During the classic period, in the sixth century a.d., at the Ajan^ caves (Plate 

PI. 178 178 ), the facades lost the austere and ascetic character of the monuments of the 

period B.c. and became rich, mellow, and gracious, through the influence of the 
Gupta style. We find the same network of architectural designs, the same files of 
pillars supporting vaulted roofs, and the same bands of terraces ranged one above 
the other, but now they are more subtle and rich than in the archaic period. 

In the caitya halls of Ajan^a two new elements immediately strike the eye. In 
the first place, whereas in the sanctuaries of the centuries B.C. the Buddha was never 
represented, images of the savior now appear, both seated and in standing pos- 
tures. The iconographic restrictions of the archaic period of Buddhist art were 
recognized and strictly followed in the decorations of the early caitya halls, just 
as in those of the early stupas; now, however, the attitude of the Mah^ana pre- 
dominates, full-fledged, with images of both the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. 
The second innovation is a particular decorative device akin to one found in the 
Hindu temples of this period. Running along the vaulted roofs to form a dominant 
horizontal d^cor is a horseshoe-window motif in which human faces appear. Such 
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gandharva-mukhas, "showing the faces ( mukha) of celestial inmates {gandharva) ” 
have already been noted in connection with an early panel from Bharhut.** At 
Ajanfa the motif is a predominating ornament. 

Gandharva-mukhas are very prominent i« the Hindu art of this period; for 
example, in the sculptured temple-spires of the rock-hewn sanctuaries of Mamal- 
lapuram, which date from the early sewsfith century a,d. (Plates 266 etc.), and «.sw 
in the structural temple of Durga at Aihole i Piate 116), dating from the sixth, pi. ne 
The former is a Pallava monument and the latter a specimen td" the early CSlukya 
art of the northern Deccan, in a Hindu temple the gandharva-mukha implies 
and conveys the idea of the sanctuary as the celestial abode of its divinity; and 
apparently in the Buddhist caves of Ajanja the same idea was intended (Plate 
J8S). The caitya halls, with their facades exhibiting not only Buddha figures, pi. ma 
but also inmates of the Buddha's paradise, accord precisely with the concept of the 
sanctuary as a parcel on earth of the higher spheres into which the devotee hopes 
to ascend, on death, as a result of his pious conduct, devotion, and meritorious 
acts. 

These Buddhist paradises, descriptions of which play a prominent role in the 
popular Mahayana literature of Avalokitesvara, Amitabha, Maitreya, and the 
other superhuman, supraterrestrial saviors, were late additions to the Buddhist 
tradition derived from a relentless Hinduization that affected eveiyr aspect of 
popular Buddhism in the early centuries of the present era. In the more ancient 
Hinayana texts no such spheres are recognized, and though we found the motif 
of the gandharva-mukha at Bharhut in a relief representing the paradise of 
Brahma,** it never appears anywhere in the early Buddhist monuments in a strictly 
Buddhist context. It is absent from the facades of the early cave-temples; at Nasik 
and Bhaja, for example, where the window patterns that greet the approaching 
pilgrim are austerely void. And the same severe spirituality is voiced by the 
solemn, rigid interiors, which center the mmd rather on extinction than on super- 
natural delight. The stone pillars of the central nave at Bhaja (Plate S9), which pi. ss 
were left standing when the hall was hollowed from its mother rock, are re- 
markable for their lack of d^cor, as are likewise the walls above them. And 
finally, the chaste surface of the stupa itself, the symbol of nirvana— the goal of 
freedom, beyond forms and names -carries the mind past the visible, tangible 
fetters of every conceivable form of existence. Such early monastic monuments of 
the Buddhist faith originated not in the devotional zeal of pious laymen (as did 
the railings and gates of tjie early stupas, with their hosts of guardian divinities 
derived from the popular religion), but in the ascetic dedication of the monks 

“ Supra, pp. I9s-t94. ** The «hef just mted: Piste SSa. 
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themselves. And they are therefore the most perfect surviving evidence and ex- 
pression of the austere attitude of early Buddhism, as it was cultivated in the strict 
monastic communities for which these sanctuaries were designed. 

The assembly hall of the monastery at Nadsur~a simple square room carved 
into the rock, with entrances to adjoining cells, a low terrace lining the walls, and 
pi*ia seats in niches— is of an inspiring simplicity (Plate 44). Here the cool and clear 
atmosphere of HInayana asceticism reigns, full of inner effort, self-reliance, and 
high spirituality, neither asking for grace and assistance from any celestial sphere 
nor anticipating the bliss of some paradise. The same lofty and ascetic energy 
was visible in the HmaySna Buddha figures of early Ceylon.** In such early mon- 
asteries, with their atmosphere piervaded by the coolness of nirvana, the only 
human element is in the portraits of the donors in their traditional attitudes of 
pt. ao-89 rapture before the stupa. Plates 8Ch-83 show the figures at either side of the en- 
trances at Karll, and Plate 8S, from the Ka^heri caitya, two donor couples in the 
attitude of puja, tossing lotuses.** Such portrait-reliefs of donors never appear in- 
side the sanctuary proper, within the caitya-nave. In most cases, they are in the 
courtyard before the caitya-cathedral. 

PI. 79 At Karll (Plate 79), which dates from the second century a.d.,** the d6cor has 
become somewhat lavish. As one immediately perceives, it has been flooded with 
Hindu elements. Huge elephants support the latelral facade*** forerunners of the 
elephant-caryatids supporting the main t^tifde of Kailasanatha at Elura ( Plate 
«.209 209), where they represent the dig-gajas, the elephants supporting the firma- 
ment at the four quarters and four points between.^' At Karli these elephants 
make their first appearance on the Buddhist scene; nevertheless, their gentle, 
■‘gigantic and silent, matter-of-course attitude shows clearly that they are by no 
means newcomers to the tradition of the Indian craftsmen who wrought them. 
Deriving from an art long antedating these Buddhist sanctuaries, they are only 
conquering here a new province. Furthermore, it is clear that already at Karli, 
with its Buddhas on lotus calyxes, the Mahay ana has arrived. The figure of Plate 
PI 79 79, with his tiara, bestowing peace with the “fear-not hand posture” {abhayan- 
dada-mudra), standing on a lotus and with a lotus flower on a long stalk entwining 
his left arrh, is Padmapani-Avalokitesvara.** He seems to be flanked by two female 
attendants, likewise standing on lotuses, while devotees on their knees, beneath, 
pay him worship. On the upper gallery, .symbolizing the higher sphere of spiritual 
bliss that can be approached only through inward vision, the Dhyani Buddhas are 

« Cf. supra, pp. 170-173. supra, p. 284. 

“ Cf. supra, p. 72. " Supra, p. 160. 

Editor* s note: I have lowered Dr. Zimmer's Supra, pp. 181-185. 

approximate dating by two centuries. See my note, 
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enthroned, from whose reahn Avalokitesvara proceeds untiringly mi his universal 
missionary task. The benevolent Bodhisattva descends to the earthly realm and to 
the purgatories, whereas the Buddhas of vision remain above, steeped in contem- 
plation. The figures of the donors, meanwhile, at the sii^s of the entrances, have a 
quality of actual life. The lady of Plate 82 is in an attitude of passionate rapture 
and her princely consort is lifting a lotus flower, aliput to toss it at the sanctuary 
in an act of Worship. 

This Karll facade is a kind of bridge to the rich Mahayana monuments of 
Ajaota, which date from the fifth to seventh centuries a.d. Compare Plates 163 pi. m. im 
and 183: the naves of Ajanta caves X and XXVI. In the first— which is from the 
period B.C.— the feeling of the Hlnayana perseveres, even though the Bodhisattvas 
have begun to appear in the somewhat later frescoes. The tunnel roof is beautifully 
simple and the stupa impressive, symbolizing perfectly the supreme state beyond 
name and form. In contrast, the pillars and walls of Cave XXVI are lavish with 
bas-reliefs, and the primitive austerity, the purely spi!;itual appeal, has completely 
vanished. A gentle abusidance, a delicate, warm, and blossoming atmosphere, per- 
vades this inviting sanctuary, which seems to have been formed for an eternal fes- 
tival of bliss. It is one of the latest of the carved cathedrals of Ajanta, and within it 
the silent, forbidding grave-mound of yore, with the rigidly outlined drum and cu- 
pola, has become transparent, disclosing its kernel, full of grace: the beautiful fig- 
ure of the Buddha himself, who shines forth from the sphere of supramundane, 
transcendental, true being. From that everlasting realm of the nirvana-wisdom of 
the Far Shore, which in fact he never leaves, the Lokottara Buddha, while re- 
maining in nirvana, descends in a phenomenal, radiant reflection to the world of 
earthly sufferings and ignorance. The Buddha-form in this stupa, seated not in 
the cross-legged yogi attitude but as though in a chair, is a rather unusual type. 

When this graceful monument is compared w'ith Karll, one realizes how great a 
transformation Buddhism underwent in its evolution from the Hlnayana to the 
Mahayana. During the process it became imbued ever more strongly with ele- 
ments of symbolism and belief that were clearly Hindu. For at Karll, though the 
pillars were carved elaborately and surmounted by rich and vivid groups of ani- 
mals and their riders, the essentially monumental, solemn character of early 
Buddhist art was preserved. One might say that austerity had turned into vigor, 
balancing richness, strength, and simplicity in noble and pure tones. Moreover, 
in the interior the monumental silence of the stupa was strictly preserved, en- 
closing and screening, as it were, the mystery of extinction. The terrace on the 
summit of the bulb-shaped cupola was surmounted only by a simple wooden 
parasol, symbolizing the spiritual emperorship of the Buddha (Plate 78). 


PL 78 
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More impressive still in their simplicity and austerity were the stupas in the 
still earlier cave monastery of Bhaja (Plate 59). When the space was carved out 
around them the unomamented domes remained in the solid rock, and in the rock 
ceiling above one of them the symbol of the parasol was engraved. 

These early stupas, sheltered in the womb of the earth, supplied the archetypes 
for a tradition that assumed divergent architectural forms as Buddhism expanded 
over Indonesia, Central Asia, and the Far East. Their rigid, silent grandeur 
gradually became imbued, during the Mahayana period, with an extremely vari- 
egated symbolism, of which one of the modifications was the multiplication of the 
foundation terraces. The most gigantic specimens of this amplified type are the 
Mingalazedi stupa at Pagan, in Burma, 1274 A.D. (Plate 472), and Borobu^ur in 
Java, eighth century a.o. (Plate 476). In the latter— which is unique both for its 
dimensions and for the rich symbolism of its superposed levels— the upper square 
terraces are flanked by stupas and by niches resembling the cross sections of 
stupas (Plate 491 ), while the upper circular terraces are filled with rounds of 
stupas (Plate 492), the stone bulbs of which encase figures of the Dhyani 
Buddhas of the visionary sphere (Plate 493). The entire structure is a model of 
the spiritual cosmos and is crowned by a central, solid stupa that in its towering 
supreme aloofness, high above the numerous terraces, which teem with sculptural 
panels and rich d^cor, once again recalls the eloquiinit sobriety and simplicity that 
distinguished the archetypes at Bhaja, one thousand years before. 

Chinese and Japanese craftsmanship, in the Far East, dealt with the Indian 
pattern in a new way, transforming it into the beaittiUtl form of the pagoda. 
In Text Plate Bll is a view of the pagoda fopnerly in the imperial palace 
garden at Jehol, the summer capital of the Mandius, the last Chinese dynasty. 
Here the drum, with the bell above, was himed into nine octagonal stories, sur- 
mounted by a short spire. The other picture in the plate shows how, in the spirit 
of the characteristic wooden architecture of the Far East, with its great beams 
supporting roofs of glazed tile, this terrace series was converted into a sequence of 
projecting roofs. Thus the basic Indian form, which had been reduced to a smooth, 
uniform stone pillar in temples of the type represented by the stone-built Jehol 
pagoda, acquired in the wooden pagoda the silhouette of an immense pine or 
cedar. 

Plate 180, the interior of Ajanfa cave XIX, shows the cathedral-like naVe of a 
Buddhist caitya at the culminating period of the rich and delicate classic Indian 
style. The base, drum, bell, and spire have lost their primitive independent and 
contrasting traits, and have been welded into a complex unit, the crowning detail 
being a series of mushroomlike parasols, rising above each other and repeating 
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the gentle slope of the bulh. The outlines are complex and broken, as though the 
geometrical pattern had turned into something alive, infused with sap and capable 
of growth. The monument gently heaves, bulging with inner vegetal and animal 
life. And it reveals to the eyes of the devotee its inner jSecret: the gentle form of a 
standing savior, radiating the serenity of absolute enllj^htenment. The capitals of 
the surrounding pillars bear, Instead of the jirchaic gproups of riders and their 
mounts (elephants, horses, bulls, etc.), the figures of Buddhas, as does likewise 
the uppermost rim of the wall. This whole t^ple, indeed, is alive with the essence 
and visible assurance of the Buddha's grace. 


3. The Buddhist Pillars of Victory 


The indoor stupas, which were the central objects of worship in the caitya-halls 
of the rock-hewn sanctuaries, sheltered in the interior of the earth, are among the 
few remains of Buddhist architecture to have outlived the storms of the ages. 

What the much more numerous outdoor stupas can have looked like at their prime 
may best be judged from the representations on certain votive slabs that originally 
formed part of the ornamental stone coverings of the stupas themselves. Among 
the most ancient of such reliefs surviving is the stone slab from Mathura shown 
at the upper left of Text Plate BlO. Apparently, the merit accruing to anyone who pi. aioa 
dedicated such a relief-image of a stupa was comparable to that acquired through 
dedicating an actual three-dimensional shrine— though probably in some lesser 
measure. The votive gifts constituted the outer mantle of the real stupa, covering 
its drum, its railing, etc. 

The inscription on this slab declares that it is a “votive gift plate {dyaga-pata) 
dedicated by Lonasobhika, a courtesan.” It is a work of the first century a.d. 

One can see that the stupa proper was raised on a high platform, fenced by a 
railing interrupted by a gate at the middle of each of the four sides; like the 
gates familiar to us from Sanci, and as in the later stupas of Ceylon and Burma,, 
as well as at Borobudur in Java. Though of stone, they copied wooden gates ex- 
actly, with their slightly curved and elaborately carved beams. And again as at 
Sand, these horizontal beams are flanked by tree-goddesses or dryads {vrksa- 
devatds). Moreover, the four corners of the stupa were marked by huge pillars, 
or flagpoles, bearing the .symbol of the wheel of the law. Similar “poles” 
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(stambhas) , on which streamers or flags are raised on festal occasions, surround 
PI. 4«st, eoo the stupas of Tibet and Ceylon to this day (Plates 4^5b and 609). They are indis- 
pensable components not only of all Buddhist sanctuaries but also of Hindu temples. 
In connection with the latter, they generally stand within the temple courtyard 
beside a sculptured image of the animal- vehicle (vahana) of the god to whom the 
Semple is dedicated. 

When the devotee has arrived at the stupa he is supposed to mount the rather 
Steep staircase and go in through the gate (toram), to begin his devotional 
circumambulation of the holy monument along the square terrace. The terrace and 
the space between the “flagpoles" {dhvaja^stambha) or “pillars of victory" 
{jaya-stambha) can be seen filled, in this case, by a jubilant crowd. Celestial 
damsels (apsarases) celebrate with their dances the glory of the holy relic en- 
shrined in the stupa, while their male partners, the gandharvas, who have also 
descended from the heavenly mansions, decorate the sanctuary with garlands of 
celestial flowers. Tutelary deities, the guardians of the shrine, stand at the bottom 
of the stairway, to right and left. And there is a graceful contrast between the 
solemn massiveness of the monument, abiding in its silent grandeur, and the 
jubilant, busy divinities hovering all around. The attitudes of both the dancing 
and the flying genii are depicted in a ma.sterly, free way, with a virtuosity 
standardized by a long tradition that renders their gestures easily, as a matter of 
course. 

Another stone slab from Mathura, but of a slightly earlier date, shows not a 
stupa, but a sanctuary of kindred kind, and many of its details supply information 
PI Bioc concerning the d^cor and function of the early stupas (Text Plate BlO, below). 
What this relief represents is a holy tree, a tree of the same species as the Bo 
Tree, which has been raised to the rank of a sanctuary. It has been surrounded 
by a wooden structure that in its upper part broadens to a terrace, and this, 
with its fourfold foundation, supports a parasol of world dominion flanked by 
poles flying giant streamers. Similar poles, with enormous banners celebrating 
the spiritual victory of the world-conquering Buddha, stand around the whole 
sanctuary, while access to the tree— for the purpose of paying worship at its mas- 
sive trunk— is gained through a gate of wood, of the same horseshoe type as ap- 
peared in the rock-cut facades of the Buddhist caityas in the Western Ghats. For 
just as the stupa is a symbol of nirvana, so is the Bo Tree, the tree of enlighten- 
ment, the tree of that Immovable Spot where the Buddha defeated Mara and 
achieved the Highest Goal. 

The most detailed representations of an early stupa, with its flagpoles, railings, 
and other decorations, are found on some of the votive slabs that once covered 
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the great sanctuary of Amaravatl (second century a.d. ). The dome of this stupa, 
according to the relief shown in Plate .W, was crowned by a square, casketlike pi. se 
terrace supporting a forest of parasols. The lower ppftion of the dome and drum 
was covered with sculptured slabs, representing eithi^ .scenes of the Buddha legend 
or devotees in postures of worship. Sixteen huge flag|K)}es lavishly decorated with 
leaping horses and many other ornaments, including enormous representations 
of the Wheel of the Law resting on recumbent animials, stood in groups of four, 
facing the four quarters through the four rriain entrance gates of the railing, while 
the railing itself was ornamented elaborately betweai its decorated posts. Each 
of the gates (in this case they were not toraiias, with horizontal beams and 


Fig. 8. “Moonstone” at 
AnurSdlu^nira. c. v cen- 
tury A.D. 


dryads) was guarded by four lions, and sections protruded from the circular main 
railing at either side of each entrance to give additional ways of access to the area; 
these too having guardian lions. 

The central relief on the drum of the stupa that caught the eye of the worshiper 
as he entered the gate was a representation of the adoration of the invisible Buddha 
on his throne beneath the holy wheel. Steps then led to a low terrace that formed 
the base of the drum of the stupa, and these steps ended in a carved semicircular 
stone— a so-called moonstone— such as appears also on the dagabas or stupas of 
Ceylon. 

Figure 9 is a Ceylonese replica of the semicircular lower steppingstone (the 
moonstone) that ended the stairway to the terrace of the Amaravatl stOpa. Here, 
at Anuradhapura (in the fifth century a.d.), it was in the same position as in the 
earlier Indian monuments, where it formed an ornamental and symbolic ending 
for the staircase that the pilgrim ascended to perform his circumambulation. 
Furthermore, there is on it an ornamental rim of wild quadrupeds following each 
other in the same fixed order as in other Buddhist monuments: elephant, horse, 
lion, and humped bull. We* find the same series, as early as the Maurya period, 
on the pillars of the emperor Aioka ( third century b.c. ) . Th« symbolism obviously 
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is of ancient standing and presumably represents the four quarters of the world. 

PI. 4 Plate 4 is the polished sandstone lion-capital of A^ka's pillar at Samath, 
which bears inscriptions dating from 243 to 236 B.C. and shows the royal symbol of 
the lion facing the four quarters. The beasts originally supported on their heads 
the wheel of universal kingship. The drum beneath them and above the bell- 
skaped capital (which represents a lotus flower turned downward) has an animal 
frieze with the symbolic wheel on the intervening faces, and whereas at the top 
there are only lions, around this frieze the other animals of the Ceylonese moon- 
stone also appear, namely the bull, the elephant, and the horse. The lions are 
conventionalized heraldic beasts, like most of the lions of the Asoka period, and 
of Bharhut and Sane! as well. They are a sort of hieroglyph denoting "kingly 
power dominating the four quarters." Lions were not a familiar part of the 
daily experience of the Hindu artists; their representations therefore lack spon- 
taneous vigor and individual life and. cannot compere with the Hindu renditions 
of the more familiar beasts. They never move into the sphere of reality but re- 
main in the category of conventionalized iconography. In contrast, the bull, horse, 
and elephant of this pillar really live. They are a link between the early animals 
on the Indus Valley seals and the later at Ajanta and Mamallapuram. The horse 
in India is known as the "swift-going" {turanga, turaga) beast, in contradistinc- 
tion to the ox, which is the common draft animal of the townsfolk and peasants. 
The horse belongs to the chariot of feudal warfare, to the cavalry, and to the king 
when he goes hunting in his special hunting-chariot. On the other hand, the noise- 
less, smooth, and elastic gait of the elephant is regarded as a phenomenon of 
majestic beauty. And the zebu bull, the sacred animal of ^iva, is to this day one of 
the most familiar sights of the land.*’’ The specifle gaits and strides of the horse 
and the elephant have been depicted to perfection. The beasts of the four quarters 
give us the sense of this column as the mid-point of the world; for it symbolized 
the world rulership of Asoka and, so, was the cosmic axis. 

We have noted the extraordinary conservatism of Indian art. Throughout the 
land of the Bharatas the neolithic period, as well as all phases of antiquity and 
the middle ages, coexist with the great temple structures that have evolved from 
PI 44S it. The soaring gates of Madura (Plate 448), dating from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries a.d., which symbolize the cosmic spheres clustering and rising 
around Mount Sumeru, towering into subtle celestial realms and finally fading 
into the pure ether, carry on their summits a precise reproduction of the pre- 

All animals have souls, like human beinps, but for the goddess of speech, Vac-Sarasvatl, who is the 
the cow is regarded in India with particular rever- particular tutelary deity of priests, poets, writers, 
ence. "Cow" is a synonym for the all -supporting, and intellectuals. The cow was the most sacred 
all-nourishing mother earth {hhu-drol) as well as animal of the cattle-breeding Aryans. 
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Dravidian *loda hut of thatch. And likewise, side by side with the monumental 
and highly decorative forms of the stupa, the primitive model cat) be found. The 
snapshot at the bottom of Text Plate B4 disclosfp what this model was: a Pt. b*c 
little mound of battered clay, serving not as a 'grave, or relic monument, but as a 
shrine, a simple focal point of devotion. To. this day;‘lnud mounds df this sort in 
South Ii^ian villages serve as shrines of the etven mother goddesses. And we see 
also in this picture the archetypal form of die jx'le suj^rting the kingly parasol 
and of the flagpoles that surround the sdSpiis and figure in the temple courts. 

It is a primitive perch with a mere shred of doth. 


4. The Sacred Sites of Hinduism 


Th e gods of later Hinduism, in contrast to those of the Vedic period, though 
roaming freely in the universe and manifesting themselves wherever they please 
(for example, in any mud mound properly regarded), have certain favorite abodes 
on earth, places where they like to .stay, and tlicse l)avc‘ acquired sanctity through 
the permanence of the divine presence. Such sites have been for centuries the goals 
of pilgrimage for devotees, since one can be certain to meet the gods there and 
experience their atmosphere. And because of the religious power of this at- 
mosphere, the great resorts have absorbed and become identified with innumer- 
able local divinities, demons, spirits of the waters, spirits of the trees, and spirits 
of the soil. Moreover, in a long process of spontaneous merging, these minor 
local presences have come to be regarded as manifestations, partial appearances 
or attendants, of the higher all-pervading gods. 

Mount Kailasa in the Himalayas is the favorite dwelling of Kubera, king of the 
yak$as and lord of the metal and jewel treasures hidden within the mountains. 
But ^iva too enjoys this wonderful retreat, whither he retires from the turmoil of 
the densely populated plains to practice yoga, concentrating on his own pure 
essence, alone on the mountain. And the Goddess lives there also; for in one of her 
manifestations, as we already know,*® she is the daughter of Himalaya, the king 
and father of the mountains, and is called Haimavati, "the daughter of Himavat,” 
the daughter of the mountain "possessing snow"; “ or again Parvatl (from 
parvatSt “mountain"), "the daughter of the mountain." But she is equally the 

Cf. supra, pp. 117 - 121 . “ Himalaya, "the abode { alaya) of snow {hima)" 
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divinity of the Vindhya Mountains, which separate the North Indian plains from 
the Deccan and the South; hence the goddess “Dwelling in the Vindhyas," 
Vindhya-vasini, is another of her paramount forms. §iva likewise dwells in numer- 
ous sites. For example, in gratitude for the cleansing power of the waters he has 
settled permanently at Benares, the town where the waters of the Ganges are 
most holy and beneficent," and because of his eternal presence there, in his 
gold-roofed temple of the “I^ord of the Universe" {FiSveSvara), Benares is 
the most sacred city of Hinduism. Meanwhile Prayag (Allahabad), which is at 
the confluence of the Ganges with the Jumna, the second great river of the North 
Indian plain, is the permanent dwelling of Visnu in his manifestation as Krs^a; 
for there Krsna was born and spent his boyhood among the cowherds who grazed 
their flocks along the banks. Aiid finally, Hardwar in the Himllayas, where the 
divine Ganges breaks through the mountain ranges to the plain, the so-called 
“Gate of the Ganges" {gangS'^ara) , is a haunt of numerous divine beings, both 
great and small, as well as of beasts and men. From ancient times to the present 
day it has been a favorite resort both of the great yogis and of simple pilgrim 
devotees. 

In all such sanctuaries there has been a continuity of tradition and inspiration 
for millenniums. King.s have visited and endowed the sites and the poor have left 
votive gifts. And the influence of this vitality on the art and architecture of India 
has been immeasurable. It accounts, in large measure, for the curious existence, 
side by side, throughout the subcontinent, of the highly refined and the truly 
primitive; also for the conservatism of India's architecture in stone, which un- 
doubtedly was largely inspired simply by a desire to enlarge, and to make more 
permanent, shrines that in their basic structure came down from the remotest 
Indian past. 

PI. sts-sTs Plates 348-375 are views of what remains of the great thirteenth-century Sun 
Temple at Koparak. The whole building is alive with sculptured forms of a 
benign, beautifully humanized radiance, rendered with consummate compe- 
tence and ease. Yet side by side with such sophistication there persists in 
India to the present hour the art of the primitive idol, the grotesque fetish full of 

PI. CISC terror. In Text Plate Cl6c is a diagram-picture of the Jagannath (“Juggernaut") 
temple of Purl, in Orissa, which is on sale for pilgrim devotees. In the center of 
this diagram is the main shrine, with its primitive, doll-like, gaily colored figures 
of Jagannatha (a form of Krsna), his brother Balarama, and their sister Subhadra. 

PI. ciee Plate Ciee shows the same holy trio, on the lid of a wooden box. The feet and 
arms are mere stumps; indeed, the forms remind one of the masks of the Red 

** Cf. supra, pp, 209H210. 
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Indians and of the Eskimos of Alaska. They are inspired by the terrifying, wrath- 
ful aspect of the divine forces, which never fades, and are in radical contrast to the 
glorious humanizations of the Gupta and Pallava styles, where Ae Indian gods in 
their gracious anthropomorphism easily match the comely Olympians of fifth- 
century Greece. Plate 460 shows a file of South Indialirepresentatioito of a horse- 
shaped folk-divinity known as Ayanar, and TjJsxt Plate Bih a little shrine on the 
flat roof of a modem temple, also in the South, that Wiits erected in the twentiefli 
century in Tiruvannamalai. In the latter~ vW^h is of a type that is not uncommon 
in contemporary India (the temple itsdf is shown in Plate 4J4) — the force of the 
primitive idol and the weakness of a sentimental naturalism comparable to that 
represented in the modem Roman Catholic notion of a statue have combined to 
produce a phenomenon from which every trace of spiritual grandeur can be said 
to have departed. 

"And so,” to quote a line of Blake, "the Princes fade from earth, scarce seen by 
souls of men. . . .” “ 


5, An Architecture Based on Wood 


One can readily understand why stone was never the obvious or usual material 
for Indian architecture, either in town or in country. Clay, wood, bark, and leaves 
predominate in the villages throughout the subcontinent and play a prominent 
role in buildings even in the greater cities. The spirit of the vegetable material 
out of which the straw-covered prototypes of India’s stone, brick, or clay struc- 
tures were made still is manifest, therefore, in the curved outlines of the temple 
roofs — and in the miniature duplicates of the main buildings budding from the 
summits, like new growths of the same life-substance, or like the pointed spear of a 
shaft of grass. The Pallava temple sculptured from a boulder at Mamallapuram 
shown in Plate 268 is an exact copy of the typical straw-covered hut and the curve 
of its roof will be recognized in the roofs of present-day villages all over India. It is 
simply a replica in rock of a timeless primitive idea. The usual Indian house is not 
cemented but tied together, and its master builder is a carpenter, not a mason. 
His heavenly prototype, Vi^vakarman, the god learned in all works, who is the 

t. 

•* Poetry mi Prose of William Blake, edited by Geoffrey Keynes (New York, 

1938), p. 831. 
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constructor of heaven itself and of all godly and human palaces, has for his sign 
the carpenter ax with which he hews out beams. 

There is a classical text of later Hinduism, an encyclopedic treatise on Hindu 
lore known as the Mahanirvdna Tantra, that throws an interesting light on the 
relationship of Hindu architecture to its materials. The passage in question has to 
■-do with the religious merit and heavenly rewards to be derived from the con- 
struction of sanctuaries. “Listen,” we read, “to the merit that is acquired by the 
man who, in the name of any Deva or for the attainment of any desire, builds, 
consecrates, and gives away a temple made of timber and thatch and other ma- 
terials, or renovates such a temple, decorated with flags and with images of the 
carriers (vdhanas) of the Deva. One who gives away a thatched temple shall live 
in the region of the Devas for one thousand periods of ten million years ( l ,000 
kotis). One who gives away a brick-built temple shall live a hundred times that 
period, and he who gives away a stone-built temple, ten thousand times the last- 
mentioned period.” “ 

To the devotee investing part of his earthly possessions, as a donor dedicating 
a sanctuary, it is a question of whether he can afford the greater heavenly reward 
by erecting an edifice of stone. Apparently, the duration of the future residence in 
heaven is determined by the durability of the sanctuary. The most durable ma- 
terial, however, cannot be quarried everywhere; moreover, the transportation as 
well as the working of stone is very costly. Stctie buildings last longer than those 
of wood or brick and yield the donor, correspondingly, greater benefits, yet 
obviously stone sanctuaries were not the usual thing. If one considers the millions 
of buildings that must have been constructed during the millenniums of India's 
long-enduring civilization, it is clear that stone, even for temples, can never have 
competed with the lighter, more perishable yet more readily replaced materials 
that abounded everywhere. Stone was never normal and never even became domi- 
nant enough to influence the basic Indian concept of an architectural style. 
pi.aao The pillars in the Pandava temple at Mamallapuram (Plate S90) look like 
copies of simple wooden posts carpentered to support a veranda or the interior of a 
hut or stable; yet they are part of the living rock itself, left over when a relentless 
labor of hammering chisels carved this hidden sanctuary into the side of the hill. 
Not even in the classic period, in the seventh century A.D., the golden age of the 
Pallava style of sculpture, did Indian art evolve a really appropriate design for a 
column or pillar of stone; on the contrary, stone was always treated as though it 
were wood. The familiar form of the wooden beam or post, shaped from the trunk 


** MahanirvaM ^Tantra IS. 23-25. (Tr. by Arthur Avalon pir John Woodroffe^, 
in The Great Liberation, Madras, 2nd edn., 1927, pp. 381-382.) 
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of a tree simply by trimming a log into quadrangular or oftangular form, domi- 
nated the mind and hand of the sculptor even when he was carving out pillars of 
stone supposed to look as though they were supporting solid roofs of rock. 

The moment we realize this, and see that Indian architecture proceeds from the 
craftsmanship of the carpenter and that the pattemil^natiiral to wood were pro- 
jected into the more durable and resistant Bjiatei iai only on those comparatively 
rare occasions when some kingly donor could alf’f>rd ^ memcndous cost, we shall 
understand and begin to appreciate the earrings of the a>lumns, capitals, and 
fa^des. We have to remember that the ridi, fanciful, and fantastic forms arose 
from and were everywhere visible in the more readily workable material and that 
they were only exceptionally transposed into stone. Wood was the substance from 
which these pillars evolved, with their animal designs, lavishly carved capitals, 
and delicate chiseling along the shafts; wood, the substance in which such forms 
were familiar. The translation into stone was made pos.«lble only by the votive 
gifts of kings, princes, and the very rich, or by co-operative communities raising 
money among their pious members. Neveithcless — and this inverts our whole 
experience of Indian art, giving, as it were, a picture in the negative— what has 
survived is not the wood but the unusual stone, f'or stone is all that has weathered 
the storms of the ages to give us an inkling of the architectural spectacle of early 
India. 

Moreover, even today it is carpentry and wood carving that guide and dominate 
Indian stone architecture and its decorative elements. The pillars of the halls and 
verandas of the temple at Madura (Plate 449), dating from as late as the P/.H& 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, still slavishly copy wooden pillars in their 
main outlines, their richly varied profiles, and their minute and painstakingly exe- 
cuted details. 

In. wood, the round irregular trunk of a tree is first shaped roughly into a long, 
squared beam. Then its void and meaningless surface is animated with inter- 
sections that create a sequence of cubiform blocks, with square sides, fit to frame 
sculptured reliefs. These are next separated from each other with polygonal 
drums, and in this way areas are prepared for an infinite variety of decoration (see 
Plate 400) . Each pillar is to be treated individually and will afford space for count- pi . 400 
less ornaments and pictures. The same carpenter who felled the tree and shaped 
the beam now embarks on this more delicate work of elaborate decoration. 
Furthermore, he will also be the one who erects the edifice. The two crafts, that is 
to say, sculpture and building, are branches, or rather stages, of a single masterful 
art. Hence a perfect coalescence of architecture and sculpture has been achieved in 
all these amazing stone monuments, not in spite of but actually through their 
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lavish decoration— which, in addition, is in the manner of wood, not of stone. Or, 
to restate the case the other way round: in India the evolution of an architecture 
definitely distinct from carving and sculpture never was achieved. 

In the West, among modern architects, it has become the rule to build in ac- 
cordance with the peculiar demands of the various materials: wood, brick, stone, 
concrete, steel, or glass. That is to say, a kind of aesthetic asceticism has come to 
prevail; a purism repudiating such innocent thoughtlessness (and virtuosity) as 
would ignore the characteristic limitations and qualities of materials. Further- 
more, certain earlier periods and provinces in the history of Western architecture 
seem to have shared (and so are called upon to support) this puristic attitude, 
though possibly they were less conscious of the rigid principle, less aware 
theoretically of its rules, than we are today. Many great periods of architecture, 
on the other hand, ignored the modern rules completely, and in these, as in the 
architecture of India, building was guided by a very different teleology. 

Stone in itself, when quarried, lacks stereometrical regularity: it is not, of 
itself, cubically delimited. Having been volcanically driven forth from within the 
earth as a molten magma, it is in origin a liquid that has become solid; or else 
(secondarily) a sediment of the waters that has settled and become condensed 
under great pressure. Stone, whether igneous or sedimentary, can be used in 
various and even contrary ways. 

European architecture has attempted again and again to escape from the geo- 
metrical severity of the classical tradition— fro^ the clear-cut tectonics that were 
exhibited at an early period in the pyramids and architecture of Egypt and later 
in the composed grandeur and solid proportions of the Romanesque of the early 
Middle Ages, llie vegetal abundance of the late flamboyant Gothic, the vast halls 
of churches turned into forests of interlacing trees, the exuberant play of leaves 
and flowers in the traceries of windows, indicate sufficiently how the pendulum of 
taste can swing from the weight of stone to the bursting life of the vegetative 
principle. The Italian Renaissance, with its rediscovery and inpreasiitg apprecia- 
tion of Greek and Roman art, swung back to classicism, in a vigorous reaction: 
Bramante and Palladio, with their cerebrated style, ^untermanded the vegetative 
exuberance of the late Gothic and the pendulum retumOd to the geometrical. 
But this was by no means the end: in fact, the classical principle triumphed only 
for a moment; for the Baroque of Italy, Austria, Bavaria, and the rest of Middle 
and Eastern Europe then burst into growth, to make the buildings of Europe 
throb. As though endowed with the life force of organisms, baroque palaces and 
churches, with their bulging domes and undulating ground plans, heave and ex- 
pand. Likewise in the Rococo the vegetative principle gained and for a time held 
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the lead. Interiors bec^ime enchanted bowers, where the walls and ceilings merged 
in a blithe decor of delicate and abundant stucco scrolls. But the pendulum re- 
turned once again to the geometrical in the gentle sobriety of the eighteenth 
century and the new classicism of the Georgian ahd Kmpire styles. Cubical 
severity, the harmonious balance of bare surfaces, an^ clarity without flowering 
decoration again prevailed. 

No such stylistic alternation inspired by contrary principles ever took place in 
India, where architecture remained, praetkaHy without exception, the province 
of the carpenter alone, the fashioner and carver of wood. The basic virtue of this 
organic tradition is the complete coalescence within it of building and sculpture. 
The d^cor is not an added ornament but emerges from the material of the struc- 
ture. It is only a question of expense and loving care as to how far the facades, 
pillars, and interiors are to be sublimated into works that would seem to have 
come from the hands of master carvers of ivory. Vast temples often appear to 
have been worked rather with the hand-knife than with chopping-chisels, and the 
solid stone seems to have yielded like clay or butter, in consequence, stone never 
came into its own in India. Its grave, rigid, unyielding, and ponderous nature 
remained essentially undiscovered. 

Primarily inspired by the living matter of the tree, but then augmented by the 
dynamics of the Hindu conception of the universe as an organism, the timeless art 
of wood carving came to a climax of exuberance in the late South Indian temples. 
A dramatic vivacity converted structural pillars into gorgeous cavalcades of 
glorious riders, amidst teeming crowds of minor figures— as, for example, in 
one of the most significant remains and achievements of this truly Indian style, 
the pillar-fagade of the Vi§nu temple at I^rirahgam (Plate 447), which was erected 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The rich orchestration proves that this 
cannot have been in its time an isolated, or extremist, document. It was the flower- 
ing in stone of a style that was already well known, and understood, in wood. 

Some of the finest examples of the Hindu conception of architecture as an art 
not of building but of carving appear in the monuments of the Hoysala dynasty 
of Mysore. The Kelava temple at Somnathpur (Plate 427) was erected by 
Somanatha, an officer of the Hoysala king Narasimha III, in 1268 (the date is 
given in an inscription in the entrance hall). The main structure stands in a court 
two hundred and fifteen feet long by one hundred and seventy-six wide, which is 
enclosed by a columned circumambulatory in whose walls are sixty-four niches 
containing statues. The base of the temple is three feet high and the whole building 
(base included) thirty. Its stone is a kind of steatite tliat when quarried is very 
soft but when exposed to the sun and air quickly hardens, to become a shining. 


PI. **7 


PI. *87 
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brilliant black outside, like polished marble, while the interior of the stone re- 
mains a dull gray-brown. 

Architecture is completely under the spell of carving in this charming votive 
gift, presented— as if on a tray— to Visnu as the “god with the curly locks" 
{keiava). The softness of the stone made possible a technique closely akin to 
ivory carving, and the devotional enthusiasm of the donor was expressed in the 
unending labor and unbelievable finish of each detail. The base of the structure is 
encircled with friezes: around the entrance and entrance hall are an elephant 
procession, a rider procession, wave-tendrils, and scenes from the Mahdhhdrata, 
the Ramayana, and the Puranas. The terrace, broad and star-shaped, with its wall 
bending in and out, repeats the ground plan, its light and shade profiles having 
been designed, like the horizontal ribbon decorations, for the merciless, direct 
sun. The walls admit a subdued light through open geometrical patterns. Vi§nu 
images appear between miniature columns and towers, at the sides of which 
heraldic lions {sdrdula) stand forth.” Love scenes and gods decorate the narrow 
ornamental bands, while above are makaras (dolphin-elephants) and haihsas (wild 
ganders). Columns richly articulated serve as wall-spacing and comer resolu- 
tions. The work is a masterpiece of delicacy and intimate charm, reminding one of 
an achievement rather of lacemaking than of building. Moreover, the perfection 
and intimacy bear little relationship to the actual dimensions, which are con- 
siderable. In its proportions and forms the temple might be a decorative object 
in a parlor, under glass. 

Another in the same style was begun by the Hoysala king Viranarasiihhadeva 
PI. *g 9 ~t 33 in 1 235, at his residence ten miles eastward of Belur in Halebid ( Plates 426-433), 
The construction was interrupted in 1310 by a Muslim invasion from the north, 
which overthrew the dynasty, and .so the crowning tower and roof-story are lack- 
ing, while parts of the ornamental friezes on the upper walls remain unfinished. 
This temple is dedicated to ^iva. It is oriented eastward and its central part con- 
tains figures of l§iva and Visnu, attended by heavenly damsels. The sanctuary 
stands on a high base. Its outer wall, with protruding facades and receding angles, 
is covered with ribbons of animals and celestial beings: a frieze with gods and 
apsarases on top; scenes from the Ramayana in the middle, and animal friezes 
below. The .sculptural genius has imparted an extreme plasticity to the ground 
plan and the surface, creating an ideal field for the interplay of light and shade. 
Indeed, the stone was folded and carved as easily as ivory or cardboard: the spirit 
of the ornamentation having gained complete supremacy over structural design. 

“ Most of the one hundred and ninety-four statues of the sanctuary bear their 
artists' signatures, forty being signed by Malitamma. 
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One cannot but feel that die Puritanism of any criticism baied on doings justice to 
the material is here thrown into a position ad absurdum. Xhe entire buildings was 
transformed into a giant's jewel casket, and the handlhig of the stone offered no 
problem. Anyone considering material at all would be moved to ask only “What 
kind of stone?" 


6 Tfie Great Jama Temples 


The chief characteristic of late Indian building may thus be said to be a com- 
plete victory of the decorative element, as conceived by sculptors in wood and 
ivory, over the structural expressivity of architecture. The most remarkable ex- 
amples of this ornate style are not Hindu, however, but Jaina, in Gujarat, and 
especially at the great Jaina center of pilgrimage. Mount Abu, in Rajputana. 
The principal temples on this holy site were built during the two centuries 1032 
to 1 232 A.D. 

Mount Abu (Sanskrit arbuda, “swelling tumor") is mentioned in the Maha- 
bhdrata, where it is said that in the Golden Age, when the gods used to visit the 
earth and mingle freely with mortals, the place where this mountain stands was 
beloved by 5iva and a favorite resort of the thirty-three crores of Hindu gods. 
It was at that time a level plain, but with a great fissure of unfathomable depth 
into which there fell, one day, the miraculous divine cow Kama-duh (“whose 
milking yields whatever you wish”). The owner of the cow, a holy sage named 
Vasistha (“master of every desirable object"), called in his distress upon the river 
goddess Sarasvati, who responded, and the cow was brought to the surface again 
by a miraculous rising of the subterranean waters. Fearing a repetition of the 
accident, the sage then approached ^iva, who was in the Himalayas, on Mount 
Kailasa, at the time, and begged him for relief in some permanent form. The god 
advised the sage to speak to King Himalaya, and when he did so, the mountain- 
king summoned his sons (all of whom were huge mountains), asking for a volun- 
teer to fill up the hole. The youngest, Nandivardhana ("increasing happiness"), 
stepped forward; but since he was lame, he desired to be carried to the distant 
plain on the back of a friend who was named Arbuda and was a large snake. 
Vasistha, the sage, consequently, had to beseech Arbuda's co-operation; and he 
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promised the serpent that when the hill had filled the abyss it should be named 
Arbuda, not Nandivardhana. The lame Nandivardhana and the happy snake th^ 
left the Himalayas and plunged into the abyss, which proved to be so deep that 
only Nandivardhana's nose remained visible and the serpent's writhings made the 
mountain continually quake. Once more Vasistha had to invoke ^iva; and the god, 
''from his throne in distant Benares, simply thrust his foot through the earth until 
his toe appeared on the summit of the mountain: the hill came to a standstill im* 
mediately and no longer rocked.” 

It is an ancient tale, full of imagination, probably an old local tradition reflect- 
ing geological changes in the surface of the plain near Mount Abu during one of 
the earthquakes that are not infrequent in that part of India. It suggests the vol- 
canic rise of a mountain out of a crater fissure. Fifty sacred lakes are on Mount 
Abu. One, the so-called Nail Lake, is supposed to have been excavated by the 
fingernails of semidivine sages at the beginning of history. Judging from these 
Hindu legends, the mountain must have been at one time a sacred Hindu site. 

The chief period of Jaina temple building began within seven years of the 
Mohammedan sack of Somnath by Mahmud of Ghazni (lO^^ a.d.) and ended 
within a few years of the invasion of Gujarat by Ala-ud-din Khilji (l297 A.D.). 
The aspirations and the dynamic consciousness of a great era of Indian national 
life thus were crystallized in this richly flowering architecture. It was a brief but 
glorious day, burning with the fine frenzy of the religious zeal that flared in reply 
to the iconoclastic ruthlessness of the Muslim hjvaders. For the temple of Som- 
nath, the fabulous magnihcancc of which has never since been surpassed, had been 
outrageously desecrated and destroyed by Mahmud. His act of barbarism in- 
tensified among the native Indians an activity that had already begun even prior 
to the invasion: and during the few years that remained before the fall of Northern 
India buildings rose multitudinously in living protect. Moreover, by this time 
patronage had passed into the hands of merchants and humbler subjects, so that 
the temples of Mount Abu can be regarded as examples of an architecture of the 
people, as distinguished from the architectures of kings. 

The most important of the temples on Mount Abu cluster near the village of 
PI. 3S0.3.9I Dilwara [deval-vdra, “province of temples”). Plates 390 and 391 are views of the 
interior of one dedicated to Rsabhanatha, built by the banker Vimala Sha of 
Gujarat, and consecrated lO.Sl by the J^vetambara teacher Vardhamana Suri. The 
donor purchased the ground from the Paramara king Dhara by completely cover- 
ing it with pieces of silver. Within is a large bronze image of the first Jaina savior, 

“ From Ilclmuth von Glasenapp, Heilige S fatten Indiens ( Munich, 1928), p. 49. 
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with eyes of precious st(>ne and a necklace of gems. The costliness of the ma- 
terials and the rich ornamentation of jewels are typical of the monuments of this 
wealthy banker sect. 

The plan of the sanctuary is that of a rectangular open court surrounded by a 
garland of chapels, in the middle of which is a frmtindhijg temple. Gn each of the 
long sides of the central temple are nineteen chapels; on each of the short sides, 
ten; and brfore all of them, surrounding thti entire cottrt, there runs a double- 
ranged column hall with two hundred and thirty-two columns, every four columns 
constituting a portico to a chapel. Within each of these chapels, at the back, is a 
sitting image of ^^abhanatha, smaller than the chief cult image. And everything is 
of white marble completely sculptured. The forchall of the main temple is four 
column-ranges deep and its mid-point is a circular cupola on twenty-four columns. 
Architraves reach from column to column, and arches, like garlands, flow from 
shaft to shaft. 

Opposite this temple is one dedicated to the twenty-second Tirthahkara, 
Neminatha (also known as Aristanemi), which was built in 12S2 by the brothers 
Tejahpala and Vastupala, ministers of the Vaghela prince of Dholka, King 
Viradhavala (Plates 39S and 393). Its ground plan is comparable to that of the p /. 599.399 
monument just described. A legend offers an explanation of the obvious invest- 
ment of an extraordinary treasure in its construction. I'he two brothers, it is told, 
had accumulated in the course of their liven such unusual wealth that they did 
not know where to hide it, and while discussing the problem one day forgot to 
go to eat. Tejahpala's wife, Anupama, sent a servant to remind them, then came 
herself, and thus learned of their anxiety. She advised placing their treasure on the 
summits of mountains in such a way that it should always be visible and, so, safe 
from thieves. When asked what she meant, she replied that her husband and his 
brother should build temples on the mountains Abu, ^atrunjaya, and Gimar. 

The two sanctuaries just discussed are made of a white marble that was quarried 
on the plain below, and dragged four thousand feet up to the summit. Both con- 
tain cupola-shrines with columned halls, in which detwative work and miniature 
have been brought to a supreme technical finish. The marble was worked to a 
shell-fine, translucent thinness, not by chiseling, which could never have fashioned 
such delicate forms, but by rubbing; the workers having been paid, it is said, ac- 
cording to the quantity of marble dust that they produced. A complete transforma- 
tion of architecture into ornament was achieved: an all-enw'ebbing filigree of 
delicate, sweetly enveloping movement. Neither temple, however, is original in 
invention. On the contrary, both represent the culmination of a tradition that 
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was no longer hampered in the least by the resistance of the material it had 
mastered; the craft, in fact, was on the brink of smothering, exhausting itself, 
and degenerating, in a self-reproductive routine. 

The exterior of the Rsabhanatha temple is still graceful and lively. Its interior, 
however, is already beginning to drown in its own sweet sap. The ornamentation 
has ceased to be a playful self-dissolution of the material, spreading itself out over 
its own surfaces like a thrilling shudder toward a more agitated life. Rather, it 
has become a fabric of preciosities laid upon the body of the material, and under it 
all flow has solidifled. The total effect is of a building that has decomposed its 
substance into d^cor, and there lies over it a sweet macabre shimmer. 

The intrinsic frailty and lack of true monumentality inherent in this picturesque, 
delicate Jaina style are the price it paid for the breath-taking beauty of its ceilings, 
pillars, doorways, niches, and panels. As Cousens remarks in his Architectural 
Antiquities of fVestem India, “The crisp, thin, translucent, shell-like treatment of 
the marble surpasses anything seen elsewhere, and .some of the designs are 
veritable dreams of beauty.” ” Each chapel, each statue, each column, is part of an 
extensive lacework in which every detail represents the skilled realization of a 
fixed formula. And the end is a frozen, lifeless beauty, produced in infinite bounty. 

The same, almost incredible, late style is again evident in the jaina “pillar of 
PI .vHh fame” {kirtti-stambha) at Chitor, in Mewar, Northern India (Plate 394b). Its 
.shaft has been transformed into a slender, frail but rich, many-storied building, 
enshrining in its niches statues of the Jaina 'Flrthankaras, and with a pavilion at 
pi.noia the top, which is open to all four sides. The pillar shown in Plate S94a— -which 
is in the same city, and some eighty feet high — was built 1442 to 1449 a.d., in 
commemoration of a local victory. The profile is one of graceful exuberance, sug- 
gesting utter safety: thus the idea of victory has been expre.ssed in a very gentle 
and winning way. The monument is a masterpiece much more of carving than of 
structural building, in spite of the many stories and the spacious summit to which 
one can mount for a view of the realm. The form, moreover, is in no way deter- 
mined by or related to the dimensions. What the graceful tower most closely 
resembles is a lovely, richly carved ivory or wooden staff. 

Henry Cousens, The Architectural Antiquities Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and 
of IVestem India (Lx)ndon, 19S6), p. 46, cited by Indonesian Art {New York, 1927), p. ill. 
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In INDIAN TEMPLES, whether structural, ab in theiHoysala and Jaina monu- 
ments just discussed, or sculptured, as at !Miama)lapuram, t^vo traits are notable. 

First, their forms have no relationship to their mease^able dimensions, which 
simply hover about their shapes as a purely factual circumstance. They reveal, 
pn the whole, simple (or, when built in stories, multiple) adaptations to the 
stature of man; yet their size, properly, is indeterminate, since, in their entireties, 
they are visions that have become manifest on the human plane from a superior 
sphere: they arc precipitations from the goaly world of th*i divine chariot {vimdna, 

), which in the.se stone forms has found an earthly reproduction. They might 
equally well be works in miniature: wood or ivory car vings fashioned in a single 
piece. Secondly, Indian temples have no reIation.ship to their landscape. They are 
never adapted to it through a style-feeling that transforms into architecturf* the 
natural qualities of their site, as are, for example, the castles of the European 
Baroque. Transitionless, fragmentlike, they rise, interrupting the earth world. 

Or they break into it, as at Elura. 'Fhe divine ^jperworld, through its symbol, and 
the earth world, the local landscape, stand, without transition, side by side. The 
temple compound, geometric and rectangular, never mingles in marriage with 
the outer terrain, but rests in itself, cut off, alien, like an army camp in an enemy 
country — the Roman quadrata — as at Ahkor Wat. No bridge leads from the day 
world to this castrum of the gods, only a leap; as from the sense world of the eye 
to the inner contemplation of the realms of vision. 

The principal elements in the construction of an Indian temple are ( 1 ) the 
nucleus, womb, or “germ cell" (garbha-grha) , which is the holy of holies or chief 
sanctuary, where the image or object of worship is located; (2) an intermediate 
space {antarala)', (s) a hall for the worshiper {mandapa)\ (4) the circumambu- 
latory (pradaksind) surrounding these; and (5) enclosing all, the bounding wall 
{prdkdra). Decoration [alankdra) is obligatory, the model for what is lovely being 
the ornamentation of the human body with jewelry, as, for example, in the 
Bengalese image of the goddess Gahga (Plate 385) and the tenth-century nude pi.sss 
from Nokhas (Plate .525). A temple is to be fashioned as a richly decorated living n ass 
form. Pure stereometry, therefore, receives no emphasis; in fact, it is regarded as 
of little worth, since sheer material, unsublimated matter, is, to the Indian, hardly 
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conceivable. The world is a structure pulsing with inner life, an organism swelling 
with productive juices. It is a welling mass of self-transforming, ever-living 
substance, not a concatenation of rigid masses in empty space. According to the 
cosmology already noted,” the subtle matter of ether-space {akaia) condenses 
into the solid forms that we touch and see, and so everything — space itself as well 
" as the matter and beings within it— is alive. The walls and columns of the temples 
are vital condensations swelling with their own life, as they make manifest the 
foaming beauties of the celestial realms. 

It is clear from Indian literature that both temples and images must have 
existed in the second century b.c, and perhaps earlier.** Very little architectural 
evidence remains, however, antedating the epoch of the Gupta dynasty {c. S20- 
650 A.D.); for since it was precisely in the Ganges Valley, the central and chief area 
of the Gupta empire, that the Muslim empire flourished a millennium later, most 
of the monuments aboveground were destroyed by the sectarian zeal of Islam. 
The oldest stone ruins that have been found represent not the beginnings of a style, 
but fully developed forms. Moreover, they are of several types: (l ) stupas, (2) 
excavated caitya-halls and viharas, (s) structural caitya-halls and apsidal Hindu 
temples, (4) flat-roofed temples, (5) sikhara shrines, (6) exceptional types such 
PI .<» as that of Bodhgaya ( Plate 90), and (7) palace, domestic, and theater structures.*® 
Fragments of the fourth type have been discovered at several sites. They are in a 
square form of stern simplicity, yet full of grace. A little shrine at Sanci, known as 
PI. nsa temple XVII (Plate 112a), is an excellent example. 

'I'he sikhara, the North Indian spire, begins to appear in the late Gupta period. 
PI. lie We have viewed the Durga temple at Aihole (Plate 116). Another specimen, 
also in Aihole and likewise dating from the sixth century a.d., is the so-called 
PI. ns Hucchimalllgudi temple (Plate lis), which, as Dr. Coomaraswamy remarks, "is 
PI. SS7 not unlike the well-known Parasurame^vara temple at Bhuvane.svara QPlate 327'}, 
but much more severe, and with only two courses between successive angle- 
amalakas."*' In the mature structures of this form the base {adhifthdna) contains 
the nuclear cell while the neck {gnva), crowned by a projecting comice, supports 
the main mass of the dome {sikhara), which is bulb-shaped, like the domes of the 
later Buddhist stupas at Ajanta, and springs from a composite lotus-molding of 
three parts: two layers of lotus petals and a connecting bead-mol4ing called 
the "binding garland” {mdld-haddha) . T\\q dome itself is surmounted by a pinnacle 
{stupi) in the form of a "great lotus" (mo^a^at/ma), which is supported by a mold- 
ing called the "ribbon” {paUikd) and bears on its top the finial "water-pot” 

« Svpra, pp. 21S-21 7. » Ib., p. 75. 

•• Coomaraswamy, op, cit.^ pp. 47-48. « /6., p. 79. 
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{kalaSa, kumbha).** Symbolically, this elaborate summit corresponds to the eight- 
petaled lotus in the center of some Tibetan mandalas ** and the whole tower is an 
adumbration of the hierarchies of the cosmos, centering around the world axis, 

Mount Sumeru. 

The great form is to be thought of as precipitated from on high. It unfolds from 
an invisible point above the summit, pourii^out of that immaterial center {bindu) 
from which the evolution of the universe a.s consciousness proceeds, and coming 
down through spheres of subtle mind-stuIT to the compact realm of visible- 
tangible forms. In the holy of holies the devotee communicates with this divine 
essence which has evolved downward to within his reach, so that he may be tem- 
porarily reabsorbed into its pure bindu-state, which is symbolically at the summit 
of the towerir^ reach above his head but actually within his heart. The function 
of the structure is to facilitate this union between the living being {jiva) and the 
universal spiritual ground {brahman), the latter personified in the anthropomor- 
phic god whose dwelling is in the temple. The bulging spire, with its carved ribs, 
rising directly above the shrine, may be echoed throughout the architecture by 
numerous repetitions of its form — much as the dominant motifs in Buddhist 
caityas and stupas are repeated in the ornamentation. Ribbons or nets of orna- 
mental design con-stitute in India the main device of architectural d^cor from the 
period of the earliest to that of the latest remains. 

Plate 328 is a view of the va.st ^iva sanctuary at Bhuvanesvara, the temple-city ;>/ 32 s 
of the “Lord {isvara) of the World {bhuoana),” which is the chief cluster of 
architectural monuments in Oris.sa. The construction is attributed to the Kesari 
dynasty, which governed Orissa between the sixth and twelfth centuries A.D., and 
tradition tells of some seven hundred temples in ancient times. Today there 
remain hardly more than a hundred. The Parasurame^vara temple (noted above) 
can be dated with some precision c. 750 A.D., while the huge Liiigaraja temple 
(Plate 329), which Coomaraswamy has described as “perhaps the most majestic pi aaa 
Indian temple now standing,"** was constructed c. 1000 a.d. The Muktesvara 
temple (Plates 330-335) dates c. 950 and the Rajrani (Plates 336-343), c. 1100. pi sao-w, 

According to the origin legend, there was on this site, in the beginning, only a 
“single great mango forest” {ekamravana), that is to say, a pre-Aryan tree sanc- 
tuary, not a Hindu temple. Then, in the Treta Yuga, the mythological period of 
the world immediately antecedent to the present age, Siva decided to leave his 
residence in Benares, which had been spoiled for him by throngs of unbelievers, 

“ The dome of the Taj Mahal, though the "great lotua" aid "water-pot." 

building is Muslim, follows precisely, in form and *• Cf. si^a, p. 218 . 
embolism, the old Buddhist-Hindu canon of the « Coomaraswamy, of. at., p MS. 
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and the sage Narada suggested that he should move to the One Mango Forest 
north of Blue>Rock Mountain {nllaSaila). This site was already a dwelling place 
of Vis^u yet was known to only a few initiates. (TTie Vi§riu cult, that is to say, 
had already taken possession of the pre-Aryan tree sanctuary and so antedates the 
^iva cult in this site.) ^iva approached, giving honor to Vi^u, the Lord of the 
'^orld, and received from him permission to settle in the neighborhood on condi- 
tion that he should never return to Benares. (The proposal indicates both a 
harmonization of the rival cults of the two gods and a stress on the new great 
^ivaite pilgrimage center against the older one in Siva's residence par excellence, 
Benares.) When the sublime visitor graciously explained that he could not 
completely sever himself from Benares with its numerous sanctuaries, Visnu 
indicated that all the temples and holy sites that distinguished Benares were also 
here; whereupon ^iva, in the form of the lihgam of the "Lord of the Three 
Worlds" {TribhtwaneSvara) , moved in and settled down. That same lihgam may 
pi.sa9 be seen and worshiped to this day in the Lihgaraja temple (Plate 32.9).** 

P(.337 The Parasuramesvara temple of Bhuvane.4vara (Plate 327), dating c. 150 A.D., 
is a notable development of the Gupta type that was repre.sented in the sixth-cen- 
tury Durga and Hucehimalllgudi shrines of Aihole. It is small, yet richly and 
beautifully decorated. 'Phe porch {mandapa), with its flat, slanting, double roof, 
receives light through a kind of clerestory between the roofs, and there is a distinct 
separation of the temple proper {vimdna) from this more broadly set, low, rectago- 
nal block. The vimiina, on a cubic base, has rising walls that are brought together 
parabolically to meet and support a cushion-shaped, broad amalaka-knob, whose 
form is echoed in angle-amalakas that appear at every fourth stratum of the 
strongly emphasiz.ed corner-ribs. 'I'hcse regularly introduced comer-amalakas 
indicate that the layers in which they appear represent roofs. Each corner reinforce- 
ment has five such amalakas; hence the .sikhara is to be viewed as a tower of five 
stories rising above the cubic base. These serrated layers represent the storied 
structure of the universe. An old architectural symbol of superimposed pavilions 
has thus become compressed here into a solid tower with serrate walls. The 
vertical emphasis of the comer and middle ribs ties the whole together with a 
parabolic sweep, and at the summit, above the amalaka tree fruit, is Siva's trident. 
PL 330 Plate 330 shows the Mukte.svara temple, of about two centuries later. The 
height of its tower structure is .some thirty-four feet and the length of each side 
of the square base about fourteen and one-half; the length of the mai;idapa is 
twenty-five feet eight inches and its height twenty feet two inches. In contrast to 
the Para.surame.svara temple, this building has the richly staged mandapa roof 

«‘This IS a puranic legend, from the summary by Glascnapp, op. ci7., pp. 94^6. 
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characteristic of the latei^ temples of Orissa and consistir^ of horizontal stone 
layers stepped back. The comer reinforcements of the sikhara, furthermore, are 
not simply built out before the walls, as in the Parifurame^vara temple, but ap- 
pear to be embedded, and this appearance conduo^ to a plastic activity of the 
contours. Five amalaka strata are to be seen bf'low ’the crowning Smalaka-knob 
(Plate .555), while between them, compressiKl to a flat omam^tation, is the old «. sm 
gandharva-mukha window motif, larger on the corner cplttmns than on the middle. 
Structurally, eadi side is felt as five-columned, with a middle column, two comer 
columns, and two columns between; the cell block being separated from this 
tower by a strongly profiled wall band. Below, on the cell itself, are the world 
guardians. Above, on the middle columns, are open lotu.s blossoms, with flying 
genies, and above these are dancing women. Toward the summit, the neck draws 
the quadrangular tower into a circular form, and above its crowning amalaka is a 
pot-shaped kalaia, which again, as in the Parasuramesvara temple, supports 
^iva’.s trident. 

But the lord of all is the great Lihgaraja temple, con.stnicted c. 1000 a.d. (Plate 
52.9). The superimposed cornices of its mandapa divid*i into two groups and so /><. aas 
suggest two stories, while in the sikhara the effect of height is enhanced by the 
vertical lines of the strongly stressed ribs, of which two on each side bear reduced 
replicas of the whole. The tower is crowned by an immense ribbed amalaka fruit, 
above which is the pot-shaped finial, the kal5.Jd. And within this really wondrous 
main temple of the vast temple-city of Bhuvanesvara is the chief cult image, the 
lihgam — a great, unworked bkxk of granite, in a socket of chlorite .symbolizing 
the yoni. The temple is in a court surrounded by a high wall, within which arc four 
major structures: the temple itself, its entrance hall, a dining house, and the hall 
of the sacred dances. Nearby arc the Bhagavati temple of the goddess Parvatl and 
the Ananta-Vasudeva temple of the heroes Balarama and Krsna. Plates H36'-343 pi. ssg-9*s 
show the RajranI temple (c. l lOO) of the same holy city. 

Between Bharhut and SancI, in Bundelkhand, and dating from the same period 
as the Lihgaraja of Bhuvane.svara (.9.50-10.50 a.d ), is the Kandarya Mahadeva 
temple at Khajuraho ( Plates 50.9 and 5/0), which is also dedicated to Siva. Its total pi. aos, sio 
height is somewhat more than one hundred and fifteen feet, its length about one 
hundred and five and the width just over sixty-two. In its mandapa cupolas, with 
their deep horizontal shadow-lines, the rooflike character has been retained: they 
rise, however, in three stages, pressing back toward the flanking amalakas of the 
Sikhara, and so tend to merge with the vertical of the main structure. With this 
stress on elevation, a unified sense of the whole has effected a grandiose victory of 
the Sikhara. As the style-giving element, this towering main structure has deter- 
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mined the forms of all the subordinate parts. Secondary iikharas, mounting in 
four stages, each crowned by an amalaka, combine with the amalaka of the main 
tower to suggest the traditional number five, but in the ribbing of the ^ikhara 
itself the usual amalakas have been reduced to mere ring ornaments. Furthermore, 
the horizontals in the sikhara core have disappeared and the window motif is 
* merely a punctuation; also, the old hip-roof is gone. A spontaneous, rising growth, 
consolidating originally disparate forms, has produced a single, diversely unified, 
upsurging structure. 

The quadratic temple ground plan, as norm, is still visible, but the traditional 
pattern has been modified rather boldly. On three sides are windows instead of 
entrances and the circumambulatory has been mclosed within the building. The 
exterior is gorgeously ornamented, yet the horizontal bands have been swept into 
the general upsurge by the vertical force of the piers on which they are carved. 
Inexhaustibility is suggested by the orderly yet teeming abundance of the cupolas, 
reinforcements, minor sikharas, and amalakas. The earlier parabola has become a 
cluster, and its swinging curve a plantlike colossal growth. This temple, with its 
abundant sculptural decor, is one of a cluster of such soaring visions: J^ivaite, 
Vaisnava, and Jaina. All are of alx>ut the same period and style. Kliajuraho, in 
fact, is second in importance only to Bhuvane.svara among the monuments of the 
Northern, sikhara type. A sense of its magnitude and bounty may be gained from a 
PI. X&-91B study of Plates SOfJ-318. 

The very famous, though now ruined, Sun Temple {surya deul) of Konarak, 
in Orissa, built by Narasimha Deva of the Ganga dynasty, c. 12S8-126’4, is per- 
haps the most impressive single ruin of this Northern art. Only the mandapa 
pi.^ survives, rising in three stages (Plate 554), the main structure, the sikhara, hav- 
pi. ass ing disappeared ( Plate 358 ) . The whole temple is represented as resting on great 
wheels; for it is a vision in stone of the chariot of the sun.** Horses pull the mighty 
pi.as? vehicle (Plate 351) and two great elephants stand nearby, unharnessed (Plate 
PL 375,948 375). Eastward is a dance hall (Plate 548), covered with the sculptured forms of 
PL 353 apsarases and gandharvas (Plate 352). Numerous erotic scenes suggest the 
sensuous delights enjoyed by the happy occupants of the sun-god's celestial 
realm, where (to use the language of the Tantra) "bhoga is yoga," "delight is 
religion.” *^ Known as the "Black Pagoda," this ruin is a major example of the 
architecture that was in full flower in Orissa at the time of the coming of Islam. 

“Cf. supra, p. lO-ll. edn., Madras and London, 1929): O. C. Gangoly, 

""Bhoga (delight) is yoga (religion)." For a "The Mithuna in Indian Art," Rupam (Calcutta), 
discussion of the lantric symbolism of sexual 92-29 (1925); and Coomaraswamy, Takfos, Part 
intercourse {maithuna), cf. Zimmer, Philosophus of 11 (Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, 
India, pp. 681-S95, and supra, pp. 124-131. See Publication 9099; Washington, 1991), pp. 29, 90, 
also Sir John WoodroflTc, Shakti and Shakta (3rd 93, 
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8. The Hindu Temple, Cental Style 


The Pallavas, who in the second century a.d, w«re vassals of the Andhras 
in the Godavarl-Kistna delta, succeeded them in rule in the third and fourth 
centuries, and from GOO to 760 were the chief power on the east coast of the Dec- 
can, in constant battle with the Calukyas in the west. The first Pallava king whose 
dates are exactly known was Simhavisnu (575-600 a.d ). He lost Vehgl to the 
Calukyas but extended the realm southward to Tanjore, where Kancipuram 
(Conjeeveram) became his capital. Mahendravarman I (600-625), his son, 
fought successfully the Calukya Pulakesin II and seems to have been converted 
from Buddhism to Sivaism by the holy man Apparsvamin. He commenced the 
sculptural architecture of the temples and cavc.s of Mamallapuram (Plate 266), plugs 
but the name Mdmalla, “The Hero,” which ss in.scribcd in one of the rathas, 
was the agnomen of his succcs.sor, Narasiriihavarman I (625-645). The city 
was called after the latter because he was by far the most successful monarch 
of his line. Hsiian 'I’sang, when touring India, visited his capital, Kancipuram, 
in 640, and was impressed by its splendor. Narasiriihavarman, “The Hero,” 
conquered BadamI, the capital of the Calukya king Pulakesin II, in 642, but under 
his successors the empire declined. Parame^varavarman (655-6.90) was defeated 
by the son of Pulakesin II, Vikramaditya I (655-680), and the Calukyas then 
conquered Kancipuram. Paramesvaravarman's succes.sor and son, Rajasiihhavar- 
man, retook Kancipuram and built a great temple there, and so seems to represent 
a pause in the disintegration of the dynasty. However, the Pallava king Nandivar- 
man was defeated about 740 by the Calukya Vikramaditya II, and about 780 the 
Ras^rakuta king Dhruva broke decisively the Pallava power. His son, Govinda III, 
subjected them completely to Ra.strakuta rule, c. 803, and finally, a century later, 
when the Pallava prince Aparajita capitulated to Aditya Cola, the Pallava territory 
was incorporated in the Co]a realm. 

The high period of the Pallava style came between 600 and 850 a.d. Its main 
monuments are the Trichinopoly caves (c. 650), the Kailasanatha temple of 
Kancipuram, built by Rajasiriihavarman (c. 700), the pagoda of Bahur near 
Pondicherry (c. 800), and the so-called “seven pagodas" at Mamallapuram. As 
already noted, the latter were carved during the reigns of Mahendravarman I 
(600-626), Narasiriihavarman I (625-645) and ParameSvaravarman (665-690), 
the name of the site being based on the surname of the second of these kings. 
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Later, however, the designation “City of Heroes,” Mamallapuram, was mis- 
interpreted as applying to the Pandavas, the five heroes of the Mahdbharata, 
after whom the shrines then were named. Mamallapuram today is a petrified 
town of temples peopled by animals carved from boulders; a bull, an elephant, and 
a lion. In the immediate area also is the great Descent of the Ganges relief. 

PI. see.aea ^ The so-called DraupadI ratha (Plates 266 , 268 ), which is named after the wife 
of the five heroes of the Mahdbharata, has a base only eleven feet square and is 
but twenty feet high; its crowning portion is missing. The special and very simple 
form is perhaps explained by the fact that this is the only temple in the group dedi- 
cated to a female: it belongs to Durga (in the south called Kali and Camunda), and 
her statue stands within, facing the open door. The rectangular cell is large enough 
only to shelter this image and admit the devotee coming in prayer and meditation 
to offer his handful of flowers {puspdhjali) . The roof is a literal stone reproduction 
of the straw covering of the timeless village hut. The charming little sanctuary 
has four doors facing the four quarters, three being blind and decorated on the 
outside with reliefs of the goddess that suggest the image within. 

The function of these blind doors with their sculptured reliefs is not purely 
ornamental. The pleasure that they give to the senses is, at the most, but one 
function among others, indicating that the votive gift of the sanctuary will be 
delightful to the god. For works of religious art are not meant primarily to please 
mankind: their chief purpose is magical. They are instruments designed to distrib- 
ute in all directions the beneficent influence of a divine being. The textbooks of 
the Hindu craftsmen state that the figure of a divinity pours out power, the essence 
of the god in the statue radiating an auspicious force in the direction toward whidi 
the face is turned, while the back brings evil, disaster, and ill luck. Therefore, at 
the gate of a town the figures of two auspicious divinities should be placed: ^ri 
Laksmi, the goddess of luck and prosperity, and Kubera, the lord of riches, who 
controls the hidden treasures in the womb of the earth. Bodti should face the town; 
for on whatever place these two cast their eyes, they pour prosperity, health, 
and victory, whereas places on which they turn their backs are visited by plagues, 
violence, immorality, and murder. Furthermore, all around the outside of a town, 
at regular intervals, surrounded by beautifql gardens or plantings of trees, there 
should be distributed sanctuaries of beneficent divinities, with their faces turned 
toward the settlement. Even on distant hills, when in the environs of a town, the 
images within sanctuaries had better have their faces turned toward the town. 
Any violation of this principle, advise the textbooks, tends to entrain more 
disaster than good. 

Now the surface of the earth, according to an old conception, is quadrangular; 
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therefore the square is the geometrical figure used to symbolize the element earth, 
just as the triangle, which is similar to a rising flame, connotes fire. A quadrangu- 
lar temple, having four openings to the four quarters^ eitlier real doors or symbol- 
ical substitutes, sends out force from the divine presence ? helicred in the sanctuary 
to the entire world. Representations of such temples the usual nuclei of symbol- 
ical diagrams and pictorial representations ^jof the essence of divine beings — as, 
for example, in the above-noticed maridalas o<' Tibet. •• And accordingly, since 
sanctuaries are intended to protect their surroundings, ward off demons, and pre- 
vent disease and disaster, they should shine in all four directions. That is why in 
the little Pallava shrine the beneficent p(jwer of the principal image is allowed to 
pour forth through the main entrance, while the other walls have symbolical 
substitutes in the sculptured reliefs on their blind doors to represent the divinity 
facing the remaining quarters of the earth. In the course cf time, as the influence 
of this principle increased as an inspiration for the fom»5 of the Hindu temple, 
there developed a rich proliferation of ornamental friezes containing innumerable 
divine figures, emanating in all directions the divine strength stored in the central 
image of the innermost shrine. This idea is well represented in the decoration of 
the twelfth-century RajranI Temple at Bhuvane^vara (Plates S3G-343). Pi.s3e-34s 

The Arjuna ratha of Mamallapuram ( Plate 268, second temple) was abandoned 
before its lower story was completed. There is a crack running through the build- 
ing: possibly the boulder could not stand the y^rving. Of the same pattern but on a 
larger scale is the Dharmaraja ratha ( Plate aff?), which contained a lihgam as the ^ 
main image. These two illustrate the simplest form of the Dravidian temple. 

Another conception is to be seen in the Bhima ratha (Plate 266, third temple). 

The base here is twenty feet long and twelve wide and the building about thirty 
feet high, with the entrance in the middle of the long side. On a small scale, this 
represents the prototype of the later South Indian temple gates {gopura); for 
example, those at Madura (Plate 448) and Tiruvannamalai (Plate 405). The w. 
heavy tunneled roof, which is the crowning glory, points back, as we have noted 
before,” to the primitive Toda hut. 

And finally, before turning from this cluster of precious architectural documents, 
we may note the so-called “Shore Temple" (Plate 294). This is a structural, not ^ 
sculptured, building of a later date— the beginning of the eighth century. With 
its pyramidal towers it is in the so-called Rajasimha style.^® 

* Supra, p. 212 . See also Zimmer, Myths and « Comparable temples are the Kailisanatha of 
SyuAols in Indian Art and Civilixation (New York Kiiiclpuram, built by Rajasiihhavannan (see 

and London, 19M), pp. 137-142: man^lala and Coomara.swamy, History of Indian and Indonesian 
yantnu -4rt, figure 197), and the central shrine at Pa^- 

** p. 237. malai {*., figure 209). 
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Q. The HmJu Temple, South ern Style 


Turning our regard now to the South, we find that in contrast to the temples 
of the northern sikhara type, those of the Dravidian tradition are many-storied 
and with a definite horizontal emphasis, carrying on their summits, instead of the 
finial or “water-pot,” either a vaulted roof or an octagonal or domical structure. 
Moreover, in the South the four gateways {gopuras) in the four sides of the walled 
enclosure that surrounds the temple area tower high above the main building, 
in contrast to the North, where the chief spire is the Sikhara, just above thegarbha- 
grha, the holy of holies. Both the iikhara and the gopura symbolize the celestial 
sphere of the god whose earthly residence is the sacred temple site. 


CALUKYA DTSASTY (c. 550-750) 


PI. 141 The Malegitti ^ivalaya temple at Badami, built c. 625 a.d. (Plate 14 l), is the 
oldest structural shrine in the Dravidian style and "the only structural temple in 
the style of the Mamallapuram rathas now surviving; it is of pure early Pallava 
type, which may have first affected the Cajukya as a result of Pulakesin IPs con- 
quest of Vehgi in 61 1.” I'he ornamental terminals over the reliefs on the outer 
walls arc almost identical with those found at Mamallapuram. In the art works of 
both the Cajukya and the Ra.strakuta, structural motifs of northern and southern 
character appear together. See, for example, in the temple series of Patfadakal, 
PL S99. 303. Plates 299, 303, 304, and 308. 

30^ SOU t 

According to Jouveau-Dubreuil,” the origins of the art of the South lie in the 
great northern epochs of Sand, Bharhut, Gandhara, and Amaravati; the last- 
named site, on the bank of the Kistna, being geographically very near to the 
Tamil ethnic area. Vehgi, between the Godavari and the Kistna, which the Cajukya 

Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indone- de Unde ( Annales du Muade Guimet, Diblioth^ue 
sian Art, pp. 95, note 2, and 242. d'dtudes, 26-27; Paris, 1914), Vol. I, pp. 6, IS If. 

Gabriel Jouveau-Dubreuil, Archeoiogie du sud 
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Pulake^in II (608-642) conquered in the year 611, was originally a portion of the 
Andhra domain. He, however, took it from the Pallavas, and they, in return, 
under King Narasimhavarman 1, defeated and presumably slew him at BadamI in 
642. Some twenty years later the Cajukya king Vikrama litva 1 (655-680) cap- 
tured the Pallava capital of Kaheipuram, and about a century later (740) the 
Calukya Vikramaditya 11 (735-746) captured Kaheipuram again. These political 
exchanges suffice to suggest the way or path *^4 the historical diffusion of the 
Andhra-Pallava-Calukya style. In the year TSS the C5|ukyas of the western Dec- 
can were overthrown by the Rastraku^as.’* 


COLA DTNASTr (c. 8so-nso) 


About 900 a.d. the Coja king Aditya conquered the Pallava realms to the north 
and, shortly following, his son, Parantaka I (907-94.9), took Madura, capital of 
the Pandyas to the south, and invaded Ceylon. Rajaraja I, known also as Rajaraja- 
deva the Great (.955-1018), who ascended tb.-; Cola throne in the year 985, 
extended his dominion throughout the South of India, subjugated Ceylon, and 
fought successfully the powerful Calukyas to the north. To commemorate his 
numerous victories he built, in honor of ^iva, the Rajarajesvara temple of bis 
capital Tanjore (Plate 396').''* 

According to the Tamil inscriptions on its base, this stately edifice was erected 
c. 1000 A.D. There is evident in its regular structure a kind of orderly military 
genius, which has suMued its massive vitality. It excels in its clarity of design 
and harmony of proportions. A completely static, solemn monumentality was 
intended, in contrast to the soaring uprush and overflowing ornamental energy 
that were to characterize the works of the periods to come. In front is a low man- 
dapa; behind, a high viinana. It is a gigantic monument full of repose, reflecting 
the consolidation of a new empire after successful conquest. 

Rajaraja-deva’s son, Rajendra I, who succeeded him in the year 1018, extended 
the realms of the Colas along the Bay of Bengal toward Burma and overthrew 
(1025—1027) the Burmese kingdom of Pegu. Rajendra II (1070-1118), a con- 
temporary of the Vedantic theologian ^rl Ramanuja, conquered Kalihga (Orissa), 
but immediately following, in the reign of Vikrama ( 1 118-1 135), a decline set in. 


” For the chief Ra^trakoja monuments, cf. 
infra, pp. 290-S98. 

** JouveaU'Dubreuil, op. at., VoV I, p. ll*- 


Tanjore {Tanjavur) is said to have been named 
after a demon Tanjan, who was overcome by Vifpu. 
Cf. Olasenapp, op. at., p. 79. 

" Cf. Zimmer, Fhilosopkia of India, pp. ♦58-460. 


PI. 396 
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which ended in the collapse of the Co}a empire, c. 1150, and the rise of the 
Pandyas to the south. 

The chief architectural monuments in the Co}a style, besides the imperious 
temple already discussed, are the Bfhadi^varasvamin temple of Tanjore with its 
holy ^iva-Gahga pond, likewise built by Rajaraja I, the ^nnivasanalur temple of 
Korahganatha (.930 a.d.), the little gopura in Jambuke^vara (1150 A.D.), and 
the Subrahmanya temple of Tanjore. 

PJlNDTA DTNASTr (c. iiOO-ISSO) 

The high period of the late Dravidian style of the Pa^yas can be placed c. 1 100- 
1350 a.d. This art developed elements derived from the Co}as, and heralded the 
works of sixteenth-century Vijayanagar.’* The Pandyas in the thirteenth century 
seem to have dominated the entire Tamil region. Their realm included what are 
now the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, which in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries had been subject to the Cola kings. 

In south Madras, in Cidambaram, there is a magnificent temple dedicated to 
^iva Natesvara, the “King of Dancers" (Plate 44ff), which is supposed to 
have been constructed by a certain King Hiranyavarna (“Golden Color") of 
Kashmir. His former name had been i5vetavama (“White Color"), because he 
had been a leper; but after bathing in the holy tank of the city he was healed and 
his body acquired the ideal human skin color, which is a golden tone. He therefore 
summoned from the Ganges area, from Aryavarta, the land of the Aryans, where 
the purest Brahmanism was supposed to flourish, three thousand Brahmans. 
When these arrived, however, their number was found to be only two thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine, and this so disturbed them that they did not wish to 
remain, ^iva appeared to them and, revealing that he himself wits the three- 
thousandth, persuaded them to stay. 

The temple compound stands in the middle of the city and is surrounded by a 
great wall. It comprises a pond and four large halls, as well as a number of lesser 
temples. The stones for the buildings were transported forty miles, over trackless 
country and across a great river. In the principal sanctuary, the Cidambaram- 
rahasya, is the so-called Akasa Lingam ( ether-1 ihgam), one of the five crystal 
clement-lingams that the philosopher-monk Sankara (c. 788-820/50?) is sup- 
posed to have brought from the Himalayas. The other ibur dement-lihgams are 
the Yoga Lingam in Kumbakonam, the Bhoga Lingam In l^rihgeri, the Mukti 


^ To be dticussed infra, pp. 
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LiAgam in Kedarak$etrav and the Vara Lingam in Nepal." This legend, like that of 
the Brahmans, points to a stream of influences from the north. 

Another legend suggesting arrivals from the h^rth is associated with the 
temple city of Tiruvannamalai (Plate 40S).' The i^mc Tiruvannimalai, which 
means “The Holy Fire Mountain," refers to a mouriiliin dime neart^. The legend 
declares that during the happy love games p|;4iva and ParvatT in their HimSlayan 
garden of Kailasa, the goddess once covered s eyes wkh her hand, whereupon 

darkness fell immediately over the whole ^rth; for the sun and moon had lost 
their light. Moreover, what had heen but a moment for the godly couple had been 
for the world many years, so that mankind bitterly complained to the Great God. 
To atone, ^iva sent Parvatl on a pilgrimage to the holy cities of India and, when 
she had done penance in Tiruvannamalai, appeared to her as a flame on the moun- 
tain peak, telling her that her penance now was ended. In memory, a prodigious 
fire is lighted on the summit of this mountain every Kartika (November and 
December) by the priests of the temple." 

The Pandya empire was invaded 1311-19 by the southward-driving Muslims, 
when Malik Kafur and Malik Khosrau advanced as far as to Madura, and at the 
end of the fourteenth century the weakened kingdom fell to the rule of the Hindu 
kings of Vijayanagar. 


VIJATANAGAR (c. tSSO-lSeS) 

The Mohammedans destroyed Halebid, the capital of the Hoy^ala Ballalas, in 
1311 , and Warangal in 1325 . In 1343 , however, a Hindu prince, Hari-Hara I, 
drove them back, and in 1379 his nephew, Hari-Hara 11, created an independent 
Hindu kingdom with its capital at Vijayanagar, on the Tungabhadra. Dominating 
the South, this realm remained for over two centuries the final stronghold of 
Hindu civilization, until 1565 , when it was overthrown at the battle of Talikota 
by the combined might of its neighbors, the Muslim princes of BIjapur, Ahmad- 
nagar, and Golkonda. 

Vijaya-nagara, the “town of victory," was at its zenith of power and splendor 
in the first half of the sixteenth century, in the reigns of Krsna Deva ( 1 509 - 1 529 ) 
and Acyuta Raya ( 1529 - 1542 ). It was at that time the chief craft center of the 
South, as Gaur and Ahmadabad were of the North and West. The city's ruins, 
near the modem village of Hampi on the Tungabhadra, cover more than ten 

» According to another listing, the five element- Bhoga LiAgam in SririAgam, Mukti liAgam in 
liAgama are declared to be: the Mok?a Lirtgam in Kalahasti, and Vara Lirtgam in Tiruvannimalal. 
Cidambaram, Yoga Lirtgam in KSBcIpuram, « Olasenapp, op. oft, pp. 88-89. 
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square miles, and when it was in its glory (c. 1620) a Poi^guese traveler, 
Domingo Paes, climbing a hill from which he could survey a great part of the city, 
discovered it to be "as large as Rome and veiy beautiful to the sight." "There 
are many groves of trees within it," he wrote in his notes; and this implied for 
that arid area that there was a large water supply maintained by an elaborate 
system of artificial irrigation, dams and canals. "There are many conduits of 
water,” Paes went on, "that flow into the midst of the city, and in places there are 
lakes; and the king has close to his palace a palm grove and other richly bearing 
fruit trees. Below the Moorish quarter there is a little river, and on this side are 
many orchards and gardens with many fruit trees, for the most part mangoes and 
areca palms, and jack trees, and also many lime and orange trees, growing so 
closely to one another that they look like a thick forest; and there also are white 
grapes." The palace of the king, he observed, enclosed a "greater space than all 
the castle of Lisbon." ” 

In legendary times, Kiskindha, the residence of the legendary monkey-king 
Sugriva, is supposed to have stood on this site, close to the mountain ^^yamuka. 
Sugriva and his captain Hanuman were encountered here by Rama when he was 
on his way to rescue SIta from her imprisonment by the demon-titan Ravana.*® 
The simian army joined the hero and played a major role in the subsequent battle, 
and to this day the monkeys in the neighborhood of Mount Rsyamuka are re- 
garded as de.scendants of the valiant little vassals of Rama’s friend, the monkey- 
king. 

PI 4sab Work on the Vitthalasvamin temple of Vijayanagar (Plate 438) was com- 
menced in 151. *3 under Knsna Deva, and continued until the fall of the city in 
PL 459 156'5. Its stone processional wagon (Plate 439) is so exquisitely constructed that 

one at first mistakes it for a piece of monolithic sculpture.*^ According to Havell,'* 
PI. *37 the so-called elephant stables ( Plate 437) were a moique built by the Hindu king 
for his Muslim troops. Here the Hindu craftsmen adapted their teunple tradition 
to the needs of the ritual of Islam. The seven larger dotnes are prototypes of the 
Jami Masjid at BIjapur, and are modifications of the same Buddhist-Hindu pat- 
terns that appear in their original form in the four intermediate domes. In fact, 
nearly all of the distinguishing traits of the early Muslim buildings of Bijapur, 
which were designed by the Hindu-Mu.slim schools of Malwa and Qulbarga, 
derive from the Hindu tradition of India’s South. 

” Robert Sewell, A Forgotten Empire ( Vijayana- " Coomaraswamy, op. cit,, p. ISS. 

gar) (London, isoo), pp. S£6-SS7 and iS*. ** Ernest B. Havell, Indian .dTreAitsctarr (London, 

» Cf. supra, p. M7. 191S), p. 18S. ' 
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MADURA (post laes) 

The elegant and extremely ornate architectural development that began in the 
sixteenth century at Vijayanagar was conti^ed thrcMlgh ie seventeenth under the 
Niyyak dynasty of Madura, I hese kings, IWlowing the catastrophe of Talikota, 
succeeded the monarchs of Vijiyanagar as the main i]^(^K)lders of die banner of 
Hinduism against Islam. Their greatest king was Tirumala (1623-1659), and 
their dtief god was !§iva— not Vimu, as at V^ayanagar. 

If we may judge from the origin legends of the city of Madura, the huge 
Sanctuaries and temples, which have been resorted to by thousands of pilgrims 
every year for generations, sprang into existence on sites that were formerly the 
sanctuaries of neolithic cults. Apparently, with the spread of Brahman civilization 
to the South during the first millennium of our era, the local cult of a stone mono- 
lith, a lingam, was absorbed and integrated in this r<^on into the worship of ^iva. 
The holiness of the place is said to have been discovered, in mythical times, by 
Indra, the king of the gods, when, laden with guilt for having slain the demon 
Vrtra, who was of the Brahman caste,*® he wandered over the whole continent as a 
pilgrim in search of holy places where he might be cleansed of the stain of his sin. 
At the very site that is now Madura, in the midst of the lonely wilderness of the 
jungle, he suddenly felt free of guilt and, loo\»ing about for what had caused this 
miraculous experience, discovered a lingam bencatli a tree. He paid it worship 
with flowers from a nearby pond, and soon the other divinities flocked to follow his 
example. I'he pond became a lioly place known as the “pond of golden water 
lilies’' and every year during the month of Chaitra (March and April) there is 
held here a special festival to commemorate the worship of !§iva performed by 
Indra.“ 

The first human being to honor ^iva at this place was a merchant, Dhananjaya, 
who by chance beheld the gods bowing before the lingam and when they had de- 
parted followed their example. He told what he had seen and done to King 
Kulalekhara, who already had had a dream in which 5iva had enjoined him to 
clear the wilderness and build a temple on that spot, and around the temple a 
town. Both the temple and the town were consecrated by the Great God himself 
with the holy water of the celestial Ganges, which descends onto his head and 

“ Cf. Zimmer, Myths and Symbols, p. S. Uter Hinduism. It is comparable to the legend of 

•* This detail reflects the abdication of Indra in the boy Kr?tia*s defieat of Indra at the Oovardhana 
favor of Siva, the "Great God" (Mahadeva) of hill (cf. pp. ai 7-821). 
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flows through his matted hair, and in this way the younger cult site in the im- 
pure South was equated with the high pilgrimage centers of the North.** 

Moreover, the pond with its golden lotus flowers is supposed to contain the 
seed of Siva, which is the essence of immortality; for in the remote age when 
the deity, full of destructive forces, abandoned his lonely ascetic life to marry the 
daughter of King Himalaya, Parvatl, on whom he was to beget the god of war,** 
the gods of the heavens, whose prayerful request had been the immediate cause 
of his condescension to become a lover and husband, fearing lest the child he was 
about to beget should shatter the universe by its very coming into being, sent the 
fire-god Agni to receive Siva’s seed in his fiery mouth. Agni, however, could not 
retain the glowing essence, and so it fell to the ground, where it turned into a 
golden lake with golden lotuses; and Parvati drank from this, whereupon she con- 
ceived her child, Skanda Karttikeya, the god of war.** The pond at Madura is 
supposed to be this lake (or its earthly counterpart), and pilgrims who resort to 
it for ceremonial ablution are said to be purified through contact with the seed of 
Siva. 

Characteristic of these legends, as of many others celebrating the holy places of 
India, is the fact that they represent the miraculous powers as having pertained to 
the site of the sanctuary when it was still a wilderness. The conquering god of the 
Aryans arrived, experienced its wonder-working power, discovered the old cult- 
object of the pre-Aryan culture (the sisnadeva of the ^g-veda)*' and bowed 
before it. This act effected a fusion of the ancient with the later cult; the local ob- 
ject of worship in the wilderness being thus symbolically accepted and absorbed 
by the newly introduced North Indian sect —which itself was the product of an 
earlier syncretism. 

^iva and Parvatl are worshiped in Madura under the forms of Sundara Pandya 
and MinaksT, who were the divine ancestors of an old dynasty of the city — Madura 
having been the ancient capital of the Pai^yas. Malayadhvaja, the son of the city’s 
founder Kula^ekhara, was without issue (the story goes) and, following indra's 
advice, brought to ^iva a great offering. Whereupon Mlnak$I, the “Fish-Eyed," a 
manifestation of Parvati in a three-breasted fOTm, appeared over the offering 
flame. Adopted as the son of the king, she was raised as a male, and when she 
assumed the sovereignty, conquered all the neighboring princes, finding none ir- 
resistible and so eligible to marry her. gave battle even to the gods and con- 
quered Indra. However, when the wan^or maiden was preparing to attack 5iva 

** Legend iirom the MadurS-sthala Puri^, mb Matsya PitrSfa lik. 

munmarued by OUsenapp, op. cit., pp. 78-78. Cf. u^ra, p. 84. 

“Cf. n^a, pp. 117-181. 
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she lost her third breast and thus knew that he was to become her spouse. When 
the marriage was celebrated, ^iva, as the king of M^ura, called himself Sundara 
PSodya and at the marriage festival danced in the si|»whall of his sanctuaiy. The 
son of the divine couple was Ugra, who bec^e tlje fortrfather of many kings.** 

In the fourteenth century a great numl»r of the4neient buildings ol Madura 
were destroyed by the conquering MohaimMiedans, iliose seen today, therefore, 
date largely from the period following the fall > >t V^ay^gar. With the collapse 
of that kingdom after the battle of Talikota, in 1665,** the princes of the South 
were released from their vassalage to the dynasty, and among the strongest of 
those breaking free and rising to power were the Nayyak of the city of Madura. 
jThe palace of their great King Tirumala (1623-1659 a.d.) marks the beginning 
of a new style (Text Plate BlSc). pi. bisc 

This remarkable secular edifice is one of the finest examples extant of the 
adaptation of the Hindu arch to new structural purposes: the transformation is 
comparable to what had been achieved at Vijayanagar and BTjapur in the previous 
century. The arches are Hindu in form but Mohammedan in application, while the 
columns that support them are Western, and the whole building is European in 
character. Such an amazing amalgamation was made possible by the close com- 
mercial relationship in which Vijayanagar had stood, for a long time, with the 
Portuguese settlement at Goa. The Europeans in their outpost had been com- 
pletely dependent on their flouri.shing trade Vith the South Indian capital and had 
employed Hindu craftsmen for the construction of their buildings. In the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, however, the Inquisition, newly established at Goa, 
drove the craftsmen who had built the Christian cathedral and churches to seek 
refuge at the court of Madura; and they brought with them their knowledge of 
the forms of the West. The Occidental patterns could be utilized in secular build- 
ing, and since the palace was not a temple, it lent itself to such innovation. In 
striking contrast. King Tirumala’s temple pavilion clings to tradition and is of a 
totally different form. Indeed, the style of the religious architecture of Madura is 
Dravidian throughout. 

The Vasanta, or Pudu Mandapa (Plate 449 ), which is opposite the large «.4«9 
Mlnaksl-Sundare^vara temple, is properly not a mandapa but a flat-roofed cor- 
ridor with three side aisles. Its columns are luxuriant examples of a triumphant 
carver's craft. 

Plate 448 shows views of the great temple itself, the chief ediflee of the city. «. **» 
It dates ahnost entirely from the seventeenth century and is the representative 
Indian monument of its period. The northern gopura is a towering stack of 

•• Glasenapp, op. cit,^ p. 79. •• Cf. supra^ p. 981, 
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pavilions linked together as friezes, a vast structure of eleven stories. Deci- 
sive for its form is the complete absence of comer reinforcements: the middle 
reinforcements gain thereby in effect, and the whole facade seems ablaze because 
of the unstressed massiveness of the ornaments and the wealth of figures weaving 
before it. The details have not been pressed together to an architectonic whole by 
* a vertical binding of light and shade, but have been allowed to romp to their 
hearts' content. Restlessly, the almost bewildering structure rises in a rippling 
rapture of forms, offering the eye no opportunity for repose. It spews itself aloft 
by way of the kirttimukhas “ in the middle reinforcement, running up and down 
itself, world above world, gate above gate. Whereas in the iikhara style of Orissa 
the layers of the overworlds were fused into a single, vegetative unit, har- 
moniously soaring out of itself with a vertical thrust, here there is an emotionally 
dizzying uprush, manifold and sparkling, that simply robs one of all sense of form. 
Originally, the details were loudly and naturalistically painted. And yet, as they 
lift themselves, flaming, they constitute a unit— as a result of their very massive- 
ness and of a schematic diminution as the layers approximate the top. Here too, 
therefore, is unity: the unity of the infinite. It is a unity of multifariousncss, 
achieved not through an abstraction and reduction of forms to ornament,” but 
through a titanic massing of natural shapes. This gopura is of the same family as 
the Chinese pagoda and, like the pagoda, a convincing result of the purely ad- 
ditive principle. All such storied Oriental structures symbolize the many-leveled 
link between eternity and time. 

Optically overtopping the temple-city from four sides and everywhere breaking 
upon the eye of anyone lingering within it, sudsgopuras emphasize idle flatness of 
the whole temple compound, behind the walls of which, with itt buildings and 
PI. 100-407 towers, the outer world, as earth world, disappears (Plates 400-407). With the 
upward gliding of the eye, from sphere to sphere, there is giv^ k Vertically swung 
world-feeling, which pendulates between the cele8ti4,lWi^^ the human. The 
sense of being on earth is everywhere swept away. |i longer a cella for medi- 
tation, a sheltered cult symbol with a surrounding walk for circumambulation, 
that elevates the believer spiritually from his eardily condition: he is actually 
placed physically in another world, a realm ss Qiisurveyable and multifariously 
infinite as the court-and-pond-rich temple oqili^und itself; as manifold as the 
gopura; as unembraceable as all these things together. Such a holy city b an ade- 
quate symbol, both of the collective religioift^ the pilgrim streams that pour 
into it daily and of the boundless individuili emotional rapture of such ecstatic 

Cf. infra, p. 315. Mahideva temple of Khiyuriho. 

“ Cf. supra, pp. 273-474: discussion of the 
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Dr&vidian yogi dancers as Sundaramurtisvamin and Nfanikka Vachakar.** It is 
an experience of a form-filled, life-unified world-endlessness, flaming, as the 
world itself flames, over the void of Brahman. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE SOUTH INDIAW TEMPLE 

Comparing this teeming Southern style vvi.h the temples of the North, two 
types of Indian architectural expression cart be distinguished; (l ) the symbolic, 
either without figures (as in the more ancient Northern buildings) or with com- 
paratively few; and (2) the realistic (of the later South). In the former the impact 
of a celestial experience is rendered through an abstract form, but in the latter 
through an amplitude of images. The colossal Dravidian gopura no longer sug- 
gests the overworld through a suggestive shape that simultaneously activates and 
integrates the spirit, but depicts its various regions directly, in breadth: crude 
detail pretends to be the inexhaustible object itself. Instead of awakening a realiza- 
tion in the contemplative devotee through suggestion, art here leaves nothing to 
the observer and the spontaneity of his feelings. His receptivity is flooded with 
gross pictures. Such is the typical end of a great style. 

According to Jouveau-Dubreuil,*^ the South Indian craftsmen worked upon 
and developed art forms derived from the treasury of the much earlier North 
Indian tradition represented in the Buddhistic monuments of Asoka and Kaniska. 
Furthermore, an unbroken evolution of the South Indian forms can be traced from 
the seventh century a.d. to the present. The gradual transformations in this tra- 
dition-bound craft are temporally conditioned and self-consistent; there was never 
any tendency to archaize or historicize. And there was no influence from any of 
the historical styles of the West — even of Islam — except as in such rare monu- 
ments as those noted above at Vijayanagar and Madura. 

In general plan, the outer walls of the temple compounds of the South are 
rectangular, having two gopuras, one in the east and one in tl»e south; the other 
sides, however, may also have gopuras. The main entrance is that of the east. The 
principal entrance of the chief temple also faces east. The compound contains 
pavilions, holy tanks, courts, shrines, and temples. 

At the main entrance there is a “dispensing seat'* {balipitha), which is a sm^l 

•• Editor’s noU: Two highly revered 6ivaite and VIII. See R. W. Frazer, “Sacred hymns of the 

poets of the eighth and ninth centuries, whose Saivas," in James Hastings, ed., Etuychpaedia 

verses are regarded as revelations and appear in Religion and Ethics (New York, 1928), Vol. V, 

the great Tamil collection knowm as the “Holy p. 2S, article “Dravidians (Soudi India). 

Sayings" (Tire Mwai), respectively in Books Vll •« Jouveau-Dubreuil, op. eit., Vol. I, pp. e, IS ff. 

Cf. SHpra, p. 279n. 
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Stone altar in the form of a lotus blossom on which the Brihmans place balls of 
rice; and behind this there is a “flagstalT' {dhviya^tambha) , a tall wooden mast 
with three horizontal perches that indicate the chief sanctuary and carry bells that 
tinkle in the wind. Between the dhvajastamUia and the sanctuary that it an- 
nounces, there is in ^iva temples a recumbent Nandi facing the temple entrance, 
and in Visnu temples a Garuda or a Hanuman. 

The vimana sheltering the main cella {gaH>hagfha, mulasthana) is com- 
paratively small, and the cella itself quadrangular, with an east entrance through 
which little daylight enters; hence there is constant lamplight within. I^iva temples 
have as their cult-object a lihgam on a base which, with its shallow channels, re- 
ceives the oil poured over the upright and carries it away. Vi$pu temples harbor 
an anthropomorphic image of the god. 

Behind the chief sanctuary of the South Indian temple compound two more 
temples stand: at the right (the north), in l§iva sanctuaries, one to diva's son 
Skanda Karttikeya, the god of war, and at the left (the south), one to his other 
son, Gane^a, the remover of obstacles. Opposite the southern portal is the temple 
of Parvatl and, beside that, one to ^iva Natesvara, “The Lord of Dancers.” In 
Visnu temples, LaksmI appears instead of Parvatl. Thus the sanctuaries display 
the god in the circle of his family, the naturaMife unit, the god being worshiped 
together with his wife and child. But there has to be one more temple for 6iva 
than for Visnu, since, besides his chief symbol of the lihgam, his human form as 
Natesvara must also be represented; Vi§nu, in contrast, being in human form in 
the garbhagfha. The walls and steps of these buildings are commoitily decorated 
with white and red vertical stripes, the walls being embellished in i$iva temples 
with Nandis above and at the comers, in Visnu temples with ChUti^as, and in 
Kali temples with the vehicle of the Goddess, the lion. 

In a South Indian compound of this kind the goptira, which is much more con- 
spicuous than any of the temples, is usually twice as high M broad. Its gates are 
of wood with metal ornamentation; their hinges, fixed in two great monolithic 
doorposts, are decorated with bas-reliefs. The number of etpries in such a tower- 
ing structure is always uneven. Each is decorated with liKtln pavilions {paHcarams), 
quadrangular at the comers, the midmost of which is Iftfger than the others and 
pierced with a single open window. Before the pavilions are images of baked clay, 
representing the deity of the cult site in various manifestations. At each side of the 
middle window is a door-guardian {minting with a finger, his op- 

posite foot being set on a club; and a| tiM<bOnQe*s of each stoiy, above the quad- 
rangular pahearams, other dvarapalas iggMUGl'^ having one hand on the hip and the 
other lifted in prayer. 
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With the exception of certain of the sculptured details^ whi^ vary from stage to 
stage, the decorations of all the stories are the same. As they grow smaller, going 
up, no details are omitted, but all are reduced. At 4|ther side of the copings are 
large siihhamukhas (“lion faces"), the copings ti^mselves being ornamented 
with cones, either as many as there are stoiries or twlrrao«e. From top to bottom 
the gopuras are kept freshly painted, their Ipredornilinatit tone being the reddish 
one of the bricks and clay figures. The uriderfiitructurie is always gpranite. 

In genera], Indian architecture invites ^alysis of its ornamentation and of the 
sculptural handling of its structural elements, but presents no such tectonic prob- 
lems as medieval cathedral architecture. There is no vaulting, either in the stone 
temple or in the stupa. Both are layered. And the great halls are roofed with 
gigantic granite slabs that rest on monolithic columns. The arch has been avoided 
intentionally —for the arch never sleeps. The predominant structural factor 
throughout is the reposeful horizontal of the layer of stone. 


10. The Hindu Cave-Temple 


**Th e Brahmans," writes Dr. Coomaraswamy, “did not begin to make excavated 
shrines, whether underground or monolithic, much before the sixth centuiy nor 
continue to do so much after the eighth, and of over twelve hundred 'cave' temples 
in India not many more than a hundred are Brahmanical, while nine hundred are 
Buddhist and the remainder Jaina. All cave-temples are more or less direct imi- 
tations of structural buildings. But while in the course of seven or eight centuries 
something like a Buddhist ‘cave style’ had been evolved, at least so far as the 
pillars are concerned, the Brahmanical caves, temples, and monoliths are imita- 
tions of structural shrines of the fully evolved types existing in the sixth century. 
The inference seems to be that the evolution of structural temple architecture be- 
fore the late Gupta period took place mainly in connection with the necessities of 
Brihmanical cults. The square-roofed cella with flat roof, with or without a porch, 
and with or without a surrounding chamber may have been a specifically Hindu 
type, the apsidal caitya may]n 9 \e been a specifically Buddhist type; but it would be 
veiy rash to assert that this must have been the case, or that the Hindus borrowed 
exclusively from the Buddhists, in view of the fact that in all periods for which ade- 
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quate evidence is available we find that architectural style is a function of time and 
space, not of sectarian differentiation." *• 

At BadamI are four caves dating from the early Calukya period, of which one, 
No. Ill (Plate lS6)y is exactly dated at 578 A.D. This is probably the earliest of the 
four. Its veranda pillars are embellished widi triple brackets "ornamented with 
magnificent human figures in the full bloom of Gupta abundance." ** Cave No. 11, 
also of the sixth century, shelters a magnificent rendition of Vi^^u as the Cosmic 
Boar (Plate 138). 

According to the legend,*^ when man and woman were created they inquired of 
Brahma where they could live; for the earth was submerged at that time in the 
Cosmic Ocean. 'Fhe Creator, considering their problem, fell into a profound 
meditation, and while he was so absorbed a boar as small as a thumb slipped from 
his nostril. The deity scarcely noticed him. But the animal expanded in the free 
air to the size of an elephant, and with lifted tail and erected bristles, shaking his 
bristly mane and showing the white hairs, with flaming eyes flew diagonally 
across the heavens, his feet scuffing aside the clouds. Scenting with his snout to 
learn the whereabouts of the earth, he plunged into the depths. And there the 
Lord of Demons, Daitya Hiranyaksa, "Gold Eye," came against him with an up- 
raised club. The boar killed his antagonist like an elephant slaying a lion and, 
taking up the goddess Earth, returned to the surface of the Cosmic Sea, to be 
greeted there by the gods and saints, who were intoning songs of praise.” 

In the relief, there is great animal vitality in the lively movement of the boar's 
body, a swing and ease that communicate a sense of the playfulneM! of the god in 
the performance of his cosmic deed. And the goddess is perfedBy relaxed, in 
charming and complete resignation to the strong lifting and releasing gesture of 
the incarnate Lord of the World. A praying naga and nagini worship, meanwhile, 
in believing surrender. The scene has been freely compofed* i^lth a playful yet 
grandiose filling in of the space and a sturdiness of the transcends all 

suggestion of mere bulk. It is indeed a work "in the &ll(l3ikjibm of Gupta abun- 
dance." The age in which it was fashioned was one of those rare moments in the 
history of art in which versatility and restraint were perfectly balanced. 

As we have already noted,®* in 763 a.d. the Rastrakuta dynasty succeeded the 
Cajukya in the western Deccan: their capital was ^^khed. Shortly following their 
victory, their new king, Krsna II (c. 757-"783|^au8ed the rock-cut sanctuary 
of Kailasanatha (Plate SO-f) to be carved on thi8|^model of a structural temple. 

•* Coomaruwamy, op. at., p. 97. •• of this legend will be found 

** Ib., p. 96. Cf. supra, pp. 65-86, for a discussion in Plates ^ and 998. 
of Plates 189-130. » P' 

** Bh^avata PurS^a 9, IS. ^ 
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The work was begun between the years 757 and 783. Into the mountainside two 
parallel gorges were driven, which were joined at their inner ends in such a way 
that a monolithic block two hundred and seventy >8i( feet long and one hundred 
and fifty-four feet wide was isolated, from which, the whole ten^le then was 
carved. The compound, in its present state;, compris^ an entrance gate, a Nandi 
temple near the entrance, a courtyard for lie circutnambulation of the principal 
temple, twd freestanding columns or posts {(UimjantimAha) in the Northern 
style, a hall {ma^dapa) with a flat roof oh sixteen columns, which is likewise in 
the Northern style, and a main 8anctuia7, a tihgam airine, with a Dravidian type 
of ^ikhara crown. In one comer of the courtyard is a chapel dedicated to the five 
jriyer-goddesses, and along the way of circumambulation are five more shrines. 
Sudi a mixture of elements, Northern and Southern, was already typical of the 
early Calukya tradition. It was inherited from them by the Rastrakutas and 
imaginatively developed. 

I'he sculpture in this temple is characterised by a dignified grace and gentle 
solemnity. Some of the outstanding works have already been considered; the l§iva 
and Parvati lihgam in the outer gallery (Plate 20S),*“ the Abduction of SIta 
( Plate 2/2), *•* and the elephant-caryatids ( Plate 20£>) The burden of the edifice 
is borne easily by the eight pairs of pachyderms, who represent the supporters of 
the heavens at the four quarters and the points between; for the whole temple is a 
phantasmagoric vision without weight, composed not of gross matter but of the 
airy stuff of dream. In its outer gallery, the ;^iva and Parvatl lihgam (Plate 208) 
exhibits with benevolent grandeur the god and goddess in their sacred union of 
the male and female forces. The devotee, privileged to observe their concord, 
participates in the divine idyl of their happy marriage and, entering then their 
temple, beholds a celestial realm wherein their harmony emanates from every 
detail. 

This overpowering monument marks the victory of Brahmanism over Bud- 
dhism at Elura. 

The Buddhist caves of the area are somewhat earlier, dating from the fifth to 
eighth centuries a.d. They are at the southern end of a long series of rock-cut 
chapels, which include Hindu and Jaina as well as Buddhist sanctuaries (Plate 
188 ). The first of them (the facade is visible in Plate 188 ) has a hall almost ex- 
actly forty-two feet square; the second (its facade also visible in Plate 188 ) has an 
entrance foyer and behind this a main hall nearly forty-eight feet square sur- 
rounded by a spacious gallery of columns. Lateral galleries open along each side 

p. ai5. 
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of the interior of this second cave and contain niches with seated Buddhas attended 
PI mi hy chowry bearers (Plate 19lb), the attendants at die right hand of the main 
n ISO figures usually holding also a lotus bud (Plate 1^). Apparently these side gal> 
leries were an afterthought; for that on the south has been cut, in some places 
into the roof of Cave I, and in the northern one a number of the figures are un- 
^ finished. 

The door-guardians {dvarapalas) of the main shrine are majestic forms, 
thirteen to fourteen feet high. The one on the left or north side is simply dressed, 
with the headdress of plaited hair worn by ascetics and an image of Amitabha 
PI. JB7 Buddha as the crest ( Plate 187). His right hand, lifted in the "fear not" {abhaya) 
gesture, holds a rosary, and his left a lotus. He is the Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara 
in the manifestation known as Padmapani, Lotus-in-Hand.'** And his companion 
guardian, the figure to the north of the door, is the Future Buddha Maitreya, who 
will be the next Buddha to appear on earth.'"* Both guardians are attended by two 
pairs of flying gandharvas and apsarases above, as well as by garland bearers with 
great curly wigs, and male and female subordinates. And within the main shrine, 
the dark inner sanctum that they are guarding, is a colossal Buddha, seated on the 
lion throne, in the attitude of the seated Buddhas in the niches. On each side of 
his nimbus are gandharvas. And at each end of his throne stand his attendant 
chowry bearers: precisely the counterparts of the two great Bodhisattvas at the 
door. 

Perhaps the two most magnificent of the great Buddhist carved cathedrals at 
Elura are the Viivakarman and the Tin Thai caves. The former (Cave X) has a 
mighty entrance court with galleries and an elegant balcony with windows 
ri. Ji/f, jsj, (Plates 194 and 195). Its inner hall (Plate 196') is forty-three feet wide and al- 
most eighty-six deep, with twenty-eight octagonal columns without capitals, 
supporting an architrave on which there rests (or rather, appears to rest) the 
vaulting of the nave. The remote apsidal end is nearly filled with a huge stupa, 
fifteen and one-half feet in diameter and nearly twenty-seven feet high, with a 
large frontispiece nearly seventeen feet high, on which there is seated a colossal 
figure of the Buddha in the teaching posture. His attendants, again, are the 
Bodhisattvas Padmapani and Maitreya, while in the arch above his head is a flight 
of gandharvas and apsarases, with a figure of the Bo Tree at the summit.'" 

The Tin Thai ("Three-Storied") cave (Cave XII) has been carved in three 

Cf. suffra^ pp. 181 “1 85. grnall stQpa as the crest, he is bedecked with bracc- 

iMCf. supra, p. 190. An excellent example of lets, armlets, and a thick, jeweled brahmanical 
Maitreya in the role of dvarapala appears at the thread. 

PI. WH, IDS entrance to Cave VII (Plates WS and 193). I)is- Editor's note: The reader will observe in 
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stages (Plate 198). The first is entered by a short flight of steps ascending fi*om pl 199 
the court. In front are eight square columns with bases and plain brackets, the 
upper .portions of the central pair being cover^ wit% delicate floral design; and 
behind these are two more ranges of eight pillars aflier which Ihere is a re- 
cessed area with six more columns, making tSuirty in ip. Frc»n the sotith end of the 
front aisle the stair ascends. At its first laTKlk% is a rdom within which are figures 
of the Buddha and Padmapani with their aiplpidants, itfid the stair goes on from 
this landing to the second floor— a large hall divided into aisles by two rows 
of eight pillars each and with an open veranda. One hits to walk the length of this 
great area to reach the stairway at the north and mount to the top floor, which re- 
veals one of the most impressive chambers in Elura. It is divided into five cross 
aisles by rows of pillars, which, with the two in front of the main shrine, are 
forty-two in all: perfectly plain square columns, moderately lofty. And in the 
recesses at the ends of the aisles are figures of the Buddha on stately thrones, with 
attendant gandharvas, apsarases, and Bodhisattvas. The image visible in Plate 
199 is in the posture of calling the earth to witness; that in Plate 201 is turn- pi. is», 
ing the Wheel of the I..aw in the Deer Park of Benares. While the seven saviors 
ranged along the wall, on lotus thrones and beneath umbrellas of dominion, like- 
wise teaching, are the Manusa Buddhas, the Buddhas-in-human-form, who— as 
we have seen ‘®*— were represented by symbolic stupas and Bo Trees on the archi- 
traves of the gates at Sand seven hundred years before. They are: Vipasyin, the 
enlightener of the cosmic eon twice removed from our own; l^ikhin and Visvabhu, 
the teachers of the eon immediately previous to our own; and Krakucchanda, 
Kanakamuni, Kasyapa and ^kyamuni himself, the renewers of the law for our 
present world period, who are to be followed (c. ^600 a.d.) by the lord Maitreya. 
Regarding them in their enduring silence, in the topmost story of the great carved- 
out cave, the beholder— even the barbarian who may not know who they are — 
cannot but be touched by a sense of eternity. Their forms appear again along the 
wall in the northern half of the hall; and at the northern end of the aisles are more 
Buddhas in niches. The floors below, likewise, reveal everywhere images of the 
world-saving Buddhas and Bodhisattvas— silent apparitions in the almost perma- 
nent stone— eternal— discovered there by the art of the chisel, as they are to be 
found within the heart of the devotee by the art of the Buddhist Eightfold Path: 

Right Belief, Right Aspiration, Riglu Speech, Right Action, Right Means of 
Livelihood, Right Effort, Perfect Awareness, and Perfect Meditation. 

window directly on the figure of the Buddha. This would have seen it. I’late 1 . 97 , on the other hand, pi. 197 

photograph was taken without artificial light and was made with the aid of a photographer's flash. 

shows the shrine precisely as the visiting pilgrim Supra, p. 162 . 
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Such visions as those of the caves of Elura, poured into the rock in defiance 
of nature, are the architectural equivalents of that superhuman, spiritual indiffer- 
ence to the claims of the gross body which, in the Buddhist ascetic discipline, 
leads human consciousness to the brink of the realizaticm of nirvana. In the con- 
templation of these rock-cut sanctuaries the mind is flooded with a supernatural 
^ experience of celestial spheres that are those of the mind itself on the brink of 
release. 

From the narrow mountain trail that runs northward along the Buddhist caves 
there branches a path leading to a series of steps cut into the stone, which mount 
to the Brahmanical Das Avatara ("Ten Avatars") temple (Cave XV). A small 
rock way goes into the court, which is a mighty area hewn out of the mountain- 
side in such a way as to leave a curtain wall across the front of it and a small Siva 
temple in the middle, with a number of lesser shrines and a water cistern in the 
surrounding walls. And now there open upon m from every side, no longer the 
visions of Buddha realms, but those of the Hindu saviors: the Goddess, Vi?ou> and 
Siva. 

PI. 903 Plate 202 is a view of the second floor of the two-storied Das Avatara cave. 
We discover Nandi, the vehicle of Siva, reposing comfortably in a great-columned 
hall and know, therefore, that the deity himself cannot be far away. The figures in 
PI. aoif this temple, however, are Vaisnava as well as Sivaite. Plate 203, for example, is a 
revelation of Vi.snu in his avatar of the Man-Lion [narasimha): the terrible form 
in which he appeared to the tyrant-demon Hiranyaka^ipu or "Golden Garment." 
The pious son of this atheistical king one day waspraising Vi.snu, in the presence 
of his father, as the transcendent yet immanent creator and sustaincr of the world, 
present within all things. Whereupon the king challenged the god to emerge, if 
this were true, from one of the pillars of his palace, and immediately the deity ap- 
peared in a form that was half man, half lion, seized the blasphemer, and tore him 
asunder. "It would be difficult," wrote Dr. Coomaraswamy in his interpretation 
of this relief, “to imagine a more splendid rendering of the well-known theme of 
the impious king who met his death at the hands of the avenging deity in man-lion 
form. I’hc hand upon the shoulder, the shrinking figure with the mocking smile 
that has had no time to fade— wliat could be more terrible?” The relief is one 
of the masterworks of Brahmanical art. 

Most of the caves at Ellura devoted to the Hindu gods are later than the 
Buddhist. All date from the late sixth to eighth centuries and are of the early 
Cajukya period {550-150 a.d ). In the main they are imitations of a structural 
temple form that was fully developed by the sixth century and simply transferred 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, The Dance of &hia (New York, 1918), p. 69. 
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here into living rock. It consisted of a flat-roofed garbhagfha surrounded by a 
covered column hall that served for circumambulation. “The stuiare flat-roofed 
cella, * writes Coomaraswamy, “may perhaps be derived from the 'prehistoric' 
dolmens which are so abundant in many parts of Indiaj in these* in any case we find 
the most primitive form of the slab constructibn-^so^tiiiies a single slab cover- 
ing the roof— which is so characteristic of Hiypdu ardtitecture. To judge from its 
wide dis'tribution in the Gupta period this may ht one time have been the nearly 
universal form of the Hindu temple. The neicf suge surrounded the cella {gOrbha- 
grka) with a pillared hall, permitting circumambulation under cover; and it is 
this stage whidi we find generally reproduced in caves such as the Dhumar I..ena 
at Eluri [[Plate 236'2 and the great l§iva shrine at Elephants [[Plates 248-26^. 
'JTh© next step (but all these stages overlap) is to place the shrine at the back wall 
of the temple, with the result that in a structural temple circumambulation can 
only take place in an external veranda or on a terrace platform, and in a cave be- 
comes impossible. In the meanwhile a tendency was developing to emphasize 
the importance of the cella by a duplication of the roof above it and this led to the 
development of the two sikharas, Aryavarta and Dravidian.” ‘®* 

Plate 227 is a view of the outside, and Plates 230-234 the interior, of the sev- 
enth-century Ramesvara cave at Elura (Cave XXI ).“* I'he main hall is sixty-nine 
feet wide and two hundred and fifty -one deep. In the forecourt Nandi reposes on 
a massive understructure carved from the virgin rock. The veranda is adorned 
with powerful pillars, having pot and foliage capitals magnificently decorated 
with bracket figures of dryads and goddesses accompanied by dwarfs (Plate 228 ). 
At either end of this veranda stands a great river-godde.ss and within the cave 
(among other images) is the relief of Durga conquering the Buffalo discussed 
above (pages 92 - 93 , Plate 234 ). 

In Plates 231-232, from the same cave, we behold the solemn, terrible, yet 
marvelously reposeful dance of ^iva Najesvara, the divine creator and destroyer 
of the universe— whose operations in time, like those of the Goddess, are but 
the phenomenal reflex of a supernal state of timeless peace. The god, in his 
measured movement, reveals a condition approaching repose. Ihere is no dra- 
matic exhibition of the deity’s divine frenzy, only a slow musicality of gesture: an 
overwhelming state of permanently supreme serenity, which is beyond the 
fluctuations of time and would easily baffle any attempt to undo it. The multiple 
arms do not insist upon themselves, but are subordinated to the rhythm of the 

Coomaraswatny, History of Indian ind Indent- ** Editor s note: For a discussion of Cave XVI, 

Sian Art, pp. 97-99. die great Kailasanatha carved temple, cf. supra, 
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composition. Devas have descended from the heaven of the Thirty-three and 
hover in the upper right-hand comer, mounted on their vehicles. Gapeia can 
be seen at his father’s right. And below, watehing with no less rapture than 
ourselves, are Parvatl and her attendants, and the four musicians. The atmosphere 
that emanates from the relief is one of utter safety. For this god is God. 
pi.a9s-aao^ In Plates 2SS-239 we enter the majestic Dhumar Le^ia (Cave XXIX). This 
temple is often compared with the Rastrakuta sanctuary of Elephanta, to which it 
bears a striking resemblance; but it is larger and in some respects even more 
impressive; it is also considerably earlier in period. The great hall, including the 
shrine, is almost exactly fifty yards square, and the whole excavation extends 
about eighty yards from north to south. Two large lions with small elephants 
beneath their lifted paws guard the steps that lead into the hall from three sides, 
and before the west approach is a large circle for the Nandi. The hall is in the 
form of a cross, and its ceiling, seventeen feet eight inches high, is supported by 
twenty-six very massive pillars. In the southeast comer is a beautiful Marriage of 
PI. *57 ^iva and Parvati, with a place in the floor before it for the votive fire ( Plate 237). 
PI. *58 ^iva again is to be seen, in another relief, dancing before his spouse (Plate 238). 
The chief shrine is in a back wing or recess and, as at Elephanta, is a quadrangular 
chamber with four doors, each guarded by a pair of gigantic dvarapalas; egch 
guardian, in this case, holding a flower in his right hand and attended by a female 
PL *58 figure also holding a flower ( Plate 236). Within is the symbol of the fundamental, 
immovable, unchanging essence of the god who in his numerous "likenesses" 
{pratimds) — both benevolent {daksina) and terrific (gAora) — has become vari- 
ously manifest on the great stage of time. Within, that u to say, is the simple form 
of the god as the divine life-force of the universe: the solemn liiigam-yoni. 

The beholder of these great Hindu works of architectural rock-sculpture at 
Elura cannot but feel a real presence within them of divinity. And though aloof, 
enwrapped in their own atmosphere, the gods are felt to be near —as blessed ap- 
paritions hovering before the successfully concentrated inner gaze of the devotee. 
Their phantasmagorical character is not emphasized, as it is in the Pallava 
monuments of Mamallapuram.”" Nevertheless, the immaterial spirituality that 
was attained in the Gupta images of the Buddha has here become a dominant 
factor in the Brahmanical conception of a divine, being. It has tempered and even 
eliminated the energetic realism of the earlieniNorthem styles."* 

In strong contrast to this dematerialization, and particularly surprising in view 
of the direction in which the Hindu craft was pointing, are the Jaina caves at 
Elura, which terminate the file of rock works to ithe north and are the latest in 

«• Cf. supra, pp. 87-80. C^. supra, pp. 8-9. 
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date of the series, belonging to the ninth, tenth, and perhaps eleventh centuries. 
We have already discussed the ponderous Indra and IndrSpI of Cave XXXIIl, 
the Indra Sabha.“* This temple (Plate 240) conaists of two double-storied 
caves and a single one, with wings and subordinate chapels. In the court is a large 
image of Indra's elephant and a half-fallen stone piHtir (dhvaja-statiUiha) that is 
twenty-seven feet four inches tall. The chipel walli are decorated with the 
sculptured forms of Jaina Tirthahkaras (Plate* J4'6 md 247): PSrlvanStha over- 
shadowed by a seven-hooded snake; Gommata entwined with a creeper; Mahavira 
(not shown in our picture) in the so-called "lion posture" (sirhhasana) . The 
heavy figures of the king and queen of the gods are at the ends of the veranda of 
the great hall, which once was bright with painting. And the walls within, divided 
into compartments, are filled with Tirthahkaras, the main shrine being occupied by 
Mahavira. The court around the main temple is for circumambulation. The upper 
story, like the lower, has a great columned hall, some fifty-five feet wide and 
seventy-eight long, with an entrance hail that opens at either side into lesser 
foyers. 

So here again we find a mixture of Northern and Southern elements, with the 
latter more predominant, however, than in the vast temple of Kailasanatha. Typi- 
cally Jaina is the careful, minute decoration of the rock fagade, which is pedantic 
and rather lifeless. It suggests a covering of fine lacework and already heralds the 
filigree of the lavish temples of Mount Abu. The plastic aims and values of the 
Jaina sculptors in their fashioning of columns and walls always carry a suggestion 
of meticulous ivory carving. Their images, on the other hand, have a massive, 
realistic monumentality that is quite their own. 

Elura (Verul) is a village in the district of Aurangabad, in the state of Hydera- 
bad. Elephanta is an island in the harbor of Bombay. 

The subterranean temple in the latter site is of the same period as the Kailasana- 
tha of Elura (second half of the eighth century a.d.) and likewise a ^ivaite work in 
the Ra^trakuta style (Plates 248-265). Two lihgam shrines, each completely 
detached from the walls to allow for circumambulation, are sheltered under- 
ground in a pillared hall (Plate «50). Each has four entrances guarded by 
dvarapalas. Their basic plan is thus that of the quadratic temple, which underlies 
all man^alas and yantras: compare the four gates of the early Buddhist stupas> 
the ground plan of Ahkor Wat, in Cambodia, and the temple banners of Tibet.”* 
The interior of the cave in which these sanctuaries repose is a room some one 
hundred and thirty feet square, with an entrance about fifty-four feet wide, opening 
to the north toward diva’s Himalayas (Plate 249). Two pillars are at this en- 
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trance; also a double staircase with lions that have been destroyed. And within 
are pillars in the Northern style with ribbed cushion capitals. Parts of the re> 
lief d^r bear relationships to the Kailasanalha temple of Elura. Both the sculp- 
ture and the columns are covered with a layer of stucco (diunam), eggshell 
thin, which now shines like marble as a result of the influence of time. The back 
and side walls of the cave are magnificently decorated with reliefs, two of which 
have already been noted and discussed.*” 

PL as3 Plate S53 is the colossal ^iva Mahe^vara, "l^iva in his manifestation as the 
Great Lord," a threefold image twenty-three feet high by nineteen and a half 
across. The head at the beholder’s left is male, that at the right female (Plate 
PL U5 SS6), while in the center is the visage of the world-supporting, transcendent, 
PL as* undifferentiated essence of the creative void (Plate 2S4). The devotee is to 
think of the divine generative principle as manifest, left and right, in the comple- 
mentaiy poles of the male and the female, the wbrld-mothering principle residing 
in the latter; and in the former, in the aspect of anger, the force of destruction. Be- 
hind this image there is a niche, deep enough to harbor two men; it could not have 
been seen by the devotee. Moreover, the daylight from the entrance does not 
suffice here to light the cave; the place must have been illuminated by a multitude 
of little oil lamps. And the artists who fashioned the great threefold head must 
have worked by such a light. 

At either .side of the ^iva Mahesvara appears a reaffirmation of the male- 
pt. asB, S57 female polarity in two magnificent reliefs ( Plates 236 and 257). On the one hand 
pLas8,as9 (Plate 258) is the androgynous ^iva Ardhanari and, on the other (Plate 259), 
Parvatl at the moment of her marriage to Siva. 


11. Boroh uJur and the ArchHeciure of Java 


Yavadvipa, "the continent-island {dvipa) abounding in barley (yaw)," is 
blessed with gold mines as well as with grain, and so in the RSmiya^ is said to 
be suvarnakara-mandita, "adorned by goldsmiths." Its population is basically 
Malayo-Polynesian, but as early as the first or second centuries a.d. Indian settle- 
ments were established in the western part. Ptolemy (c. ISO A.D.) refers to Java as 
Jabadieu ("island of barley"), using its Hindu-Sanskrit designation, which may 

pp. 34, 80, 140, and iSSn. 
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imply that in his time Java had already been overrun by Indian culture. Hindu 
colonization during the following centuries transferred to the island the names of 
many famous Indian sites: for instance, Madura (Madura), Dvaravad (Doro- 
vati), Sumeru (Semeru), Sarayu (Serayu), and Vlauki (Besuki). By the close 
of the sixth century the Indianization of the "Island if Barley" was secure. 

Our chief sources for the histoiy of the Javanese are elaborate native poems 
about the royal djmasties, but there exist also aichaeological remains. For in the 
fourth and fifth centuries a.d. the rulers of a l^indu kingdcHn in the western part of 
the island caused a number of inscriptions to be engraved on river stones, which 
to this day testify to their deeds. The earliest was found near Batavia and can be 
^ated c. 4J50 A.D.; it announces a king with a Sanskrit name, Pur^avarman ( "Com- 
pletely Mail-dad"). The earliest self-dated inscription is in the center of the 
island. Composed in Sanskrit characters of a Pallava type, it relates of a king 
Safijaya, who caused a lingam to be established, 732 A.D. Another inscription 
records the building of a Siva temple by a Brahman clan known as the Agastya 
family (agastyagotra), the model for their edifice having been derived from a ^iva 
sanctuary in the South of India. Agastya was the most popular saint of that Indian 
region and he became in Java the leading genius of the Hinduized civilization: 
worshiped as a divine being with the titles Bhatara Guru (Sanskrit bhattdraka, 
"venerable") and ^iva Guru, he was even given precedence over Brahma, Visnu, 
and i>iva. Javanese princes of Hindu descent, furthermore, endowed Buddhist 
temples in India proper We have inscriptions recording their donations from 
Nalanda in the ninth century and Nagapatam in the tenth or eleventh. 

Immigration from South India to Java continued over an extended period, the 
earliest arrivals having been merchants who settled in the western end of the 
island. But by the close of the seventh century a Hindu-Javanese civilization had 
been established in the center, and here the art forms introduced by the later im- 
migrants appear in full development. They were of a much more sophisticated 
technique than anything that native Java was producing; nevertheless, the spiritual 
strength of the aboriginal population was great enough to contribute new im- 
pulses almost immediately. And this created a remarkable style, typical of Java, 
the first notable monuments of which are a series of small stone temples on the 
Dieng plateau, southwest of Semarang (Plates 474 and 475). pi. 47 *, *7s 

Standing on a narrow ridge some 6,500 feet above sea level, these temples are a 
goal of pilgrimage. Their simple, clear contours, vigorous lines, sober ornamenta- 
tion, and remarkable taste lafford a good idea of what the early Javanese, follow- 
ing Hindu models, could achieve. Some of the forms resemble the temple depicted 
on the (Pallava) Descent of the Ganges at Mamallapuram. Ornaments are used 
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sparingly and simply. One feels in them, very strongly, the kinship with the sober 
Pallava style. 

Shortly before the middle of the eighth centuiy a colonial Hindu-Buddhist king* 
dom in Sumatra {suvar^advipa, "the island of gold"), with its capital at §rivijaya, 
near Palembang, began to extend its sway over the neighboring countries, ap- 
parently as a consequence of wealth gained dirough a favorable position on the 
commercial highway of the Malacca Straits, where the sea lanes between India 
and China passed. Its princes, the ^ailendras of ^rivijaya, gained footholds both 
on the Malay Peninsula and in Java, and about 750 the local Javanese king appears 
to have removed to the eastern extremity of his domain, leaving the western and 
middle portions to his mighty rivals. These were the most energetic propagators 
of Indian civilization in the archipelago. They soon were exerting considerable 
influence over the greater part of the Malay Peninsula as well as over Java and the 
islands eastward. Theirs, therefore, was the period in whidi Buddhism became 
predominant in Java, and which saw the rise of the "classical" Javanese art that 
culminated in the tremendous stupa of Borobudur. 

The first Javanese record of the ^ailendra princes is an inscription of 778 A.D., 
registering the construction of a Buddhist shrine in the central part of the island. 
Their most magnificent monument immediately followed, likewise in the middle 
PI. 479-4M of the island; namely, Candi Borobudur (Plates 475^-494). This is a Buddhist 
work of the eighth and ninth centuries a.d., and in contrast to the much smaller 
Hindu temples of the Dieng area is rich, of bold conception, with grand and 
gorgeous decorations, and of an extraordinarily refined technique. The ^ailendra 
style is completely free of Polynesian elements. It is intrinsically Indian, even 
though, in the new, very gifted environment, it was guided by a new inspiration. 
The impulses of the Gupta style, and of such subsequent mainland developments 
as arc represented in the Pallava and Pala, have become infused bl it with a new 
life. Specifically, its basic conceptions and formulae, as well Ri fht refined, well- 
controlled execution, point to the Pallava area more direct^ than to the North. 

During those centuries the Mahayana attained in India its supreme develop- 
ment and in Java wiped out the Hinayana. Buddhism and Sivaism were the two 
official religions of the ^ailendra period; the latter, apparently, being the creed 
of the masses, the former prevailing in the court. But since the court harbored the 
group in the best position to sponsor and erect important buildings, many more 
Buddhist than ^ivaite monuments remain to us, in disproportion to the probable 
numbers of the adherents of the two creeds. In the middle of the ninth century, 
however, when the ^ailendra dynasty suddenly collapsed, this circumstance 
abruptly changed. 
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What the vast Buddhist stupa of Borobudur ( Plate 47 S) was called in those /»/. *78 
ancient times we do not know; perhaps Dharmapuram, "The Castle of the Right 
Law." All die etymologies that have been proposed HO explain the popular native 
designation, Borobudur, have been, for one r^son or aiu>ther, unsatisfactory. It 
is possible that the word means simply "many Buddhas." 

The sanctuary is situated on an eminenot in the Kedu plain, commanding an 
extensive view of green rice fields and more ili* tant towering conical volcanoes. 
"Architecturally," wrote Dr. Coomaraswaniy, "it is unlike any other monument 
of the period. A rounded hill has been terraced and clothed with stone; the result 
is a truncated terraced pyramid supporting a relatively small central stupa sur- 
rounded by seventy-two much smaller perforated stupas arranged in three con- 
centric circles; the surface of each has been turned into a network of stone, partly 
disclosing, within the dome, the form of a buddha. A stairway in the middle of 
each side of the pyramid leads directly to the upper platforms with the stupas. 

The groMnd plan of the six lower terraces is square, with re-entrant comers, that 
of the three upper terraces is circular. . . . Each of the lower terraces is a 
perambulation gallery whose walls are long series of reliefs." 

"The higher we ascend, the wider rises our spiritual horizon," states the Dutch 
archaeologist, N. J. Krom, in his work describing the reliefs on the sculptured 
panels of the terraces. "At the foot of the monument we contemplate [^in the 
sculptured reliefs]] the misery caused by the Svheel of life, and the unavoidable 
inevitable Law of Karma is brought before our eyes in impressive scenes. Follow- 
ing on this, we are shown how the Buddha preached the Law of Salvation, how in 
this last earthly existence he attained Buddhaship, for which task he qualified 
himself by many deeds of self-sacrifice through innumerable former existences. 

Next comes the story of the seeker after the highest Wisdom, the symbolic 
wanderings of Sudhana." “* 

Sudhana, this young hero to whose quest for Buddhahood the reliefs of the 
upper terraces are dedicated, is represented as the model Bodhisattva whom the 
pilgrim, perambulating and ascending Borobudur, should imitate. For in his quest 
for enlightenment, Sudhana could not address himself directly to the living, physi- 
cal Buddha, since ^kyamuni in Sudhana's time just as in our own had already 
passed into nirvana. There were, however, in the transcendental celestial sphere, 
^kyamuni’s spiritual counterparts: the Bodhisattva Maitreya, who is to be his 
next successor; Manju^ri, that perfect blend of Bodhisattvaship and Buddha- 

lu CooRuurMWuny, Histoiy of ludiaii Mtd Itidth- (The Htgue, 1926); see also, the same author, 
vr iiiffn p. 2M. Birdbu^ttr, Ankatidogical Dtsaiptim (The Hague, 

•“ N, J. Krom, Tht Life of Buddha on the Stupa 1927, 2 vols.). 

BAt^bn^ut, actorUng to rte Lalitavistata Text supn, pp. 190 and 292. 
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hood, wielding the sword of the discriminating knowledge that severs the knots 
of bondage, who carries the revealed book of the Transcendental Wisdom of the 
Other Shore; and Samantabhadra, who will be the final Buddha and at present 
is “spreading enlightening wisdom around him in all directions {samanta), from 
his supernatural grace and compassion {hhadra).'* The path of wisdom {hodhi- 
carya) by which Sudhana attained the qualities prerequisite for the achievements 
of his ultimate existence is the paradigm of the way to eternal wisdom most ap* 
propriate to our age, and so should be the pattern for the Mahayanist pilgrim 
who has entered the bodhisattva-yana and is practicing bodhicarya. For there is 
today no living Buddha to whom the candidate for illumination can turn, whom he 
can worship, by whom he can be taught, and from whom he can receive the proph- 
ecy that in times to come he will be His like. Having come to Borobudur, the pil- 
grim, ascending its graduated stages, can gain initiation to the highest goal by 
imitating Sudhana in his relentless quest for the ultimate truth. Like him, the 
pilgrim must seek contact with the supernatural spiritual Buddhas and Bo- 
dhisattvas who reside in spheres of eternal meditation, beyond the transformations 
of time. Therefore, having mentally identified his path with that of Sudhana while 
viewing the panels of this stage, the devotee must now mount higher, circum- 
ambulate the topmost square gallery and finally, reaching the circular upper ter- 
races, symbolically enter the sphere of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of timeless 
meditation, the diamond (vajra) realm of the Adi Buddha Vajrasattva, “He who.se 
essence is the adamantean bolt.” “• 

The peculiar beauty of Borobudur is derived from the spirit that permeates and 
ennobles indefinably everything about it. It is the spirit of devotion, the Buddhist 
hhakti. Such loving care was lavished on every detail that all sorts of unimportant 
trifles have been animated by touches of a refined realism and affectionate humor. 
Furthermore, there is an extraordinary naturalness about the compositions of the 
reliefs. This freshness and this originality were achieved not through revolu- 
tionary changes, producing coinages of new forms, but through a novel application 
of the classical Buddhist v(x:abulary that was already of old standing on the 
Indian mainland. The motifs and patterns of Borobudur are distant yet clear echoes 
of those of the early Cola period and of the stupas of contemporary Ceylon. 

The incredible number of the reliefs and the painstaking manner in which all 
were executed would seem to indicate that a great multitude of skilled sculptors 
was employed. Conspicuous differences of style can be noted, even in the single 
sequence of the Buddha’s life. Apparently the head architects portioned out the 
texts to be illustrated, and the artists who were to execute the panels, though re- 

“•Cf. supra, pp. 198 '^ 00 . “•Cf. supra, pp. 194 -' 197 . 
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ceiving instructions concerning the chief points in the scenes that they were to 
render, were left entirely free with respect to detail. This would explain the 
frequent minor departures from the letter of the text. The Javanese sculptors, 
having their own craft traditions for the representation of t jie well-known Buddhist 
episodes, were governed by these when composing and not by the holy Sanskrit text. 

The base of the stupa has preserved inscription:) (erased elst'where throughout 
the monument) for the guidance of the artists ivho were to have wrought its un- 
finished panels. These indicate what scenes and events wfTc designed ibr the 
various portions of the vast circumference. Before the carving could be com- 
pleted, however, and the notices erased, it became necessary to wall in this lowest 
story with stones and earth; for in the course of the construction it became ap- 
parent that the base was not going to withstand the prodigious pressure from 
above. I'o avoid a greater disaster, a broad retaining embankment was thrown 
up all around, and as a result, the mass of the stupa assumed a much heavier 
aspect than was originally intended. The grace of the contours was half spoiled 
and a precious series of one hundred and sixty nearly finished panels was com- 
pletely buried from view. 

This lower basement was discovered and excavated in 1885. Its inscriptions— 
intended, obviously, not for visiting pilgrims but for the guidance of the sculptors 
— would not make sense to anyone unfamiliar with the text from which their key 
words were derived; the text, namely, of the Mahakarmavibhahga, which is a 
Mahay ana work de.scribing in orderly sequence the operation of karma, the law 
of cause and effect, in reincarnation, in heaven, and in hell.**® The panels of the 
base illustrating this text deal with morality on the earthly plane, showing that 
every thought, act, and feeling yields a result in the form either of some happy 
circumstance or of some terrible mishap. 

In surprising contrast to the reliefs of the upper galleries, the panels of the 
buried base contain scenes from common life, including many representations of 
murder, fighting, and the capture and killing of beasts (Plate i 79 ). Such motifs pi 479 
are avoided el.sewhere on the stupa as much as possible, even where the texts 
warrant or require them. Shown also — and particularly in the latter half of the 
basement series — are the pleasures of heaven and pains of hell. These, with 
the scenes earthly life, supply a full panorama of samsara, the hopeless cycle 
of birth and death. They present the good and evil deeds performed in the 
world as followed by heavenly reward and purgatorial punishment, unfolding 
thus the chain of all those forms of delusional existence from which Buddhism 

“• The penllel text in the Pali, HInayana, tradition is the CHatammavibhanga 

{Majjhima Nikaya 135). 
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inings release. The basement of the stupa was to have represented in this way 
the temporal foundation from which the Gospel, represented in the higher gal- 
leries, took its start: but as a result of its burial the pilgrim worshiper was denied 
diis elementary, introductory chapter of the full Mahayana message. 

The main wall of the first gallery presents, in its upper row of panels, the 
Buddha legend, the story of the heroic savior who revealed the way of escape from 
the vortex of samsara represented on the buried base. The lower panels in the 
same gallery (with which are connected both rows on the balustrade* as well as 
those on the balustrade of the second gallery) contain episodes from the jatakas 
(the earlier lives of the Buddha) and avadanas (''glorious acts," the Buddhist 
legends of saintly deeds), that is to say, scenes illustrating acts of faith, but in par- 
pi. 4flo, 4SI ticular those that prepared Gautama l^kyamuni for his holy task ( Plates 480 and 
481 below). 

The Buddha legend presented in this series is based on a docetic Mahayana 
work known as the Lalitavistara: “The Illusionary Display of the Playful Gesture 
of a Buddha's Biography." It is illustrated in one hundred and twenty panels, 
commencing with the glorious descent of the Buddha from the Tusita heaven and 
terminating with his first sermon in the Deer Park of Benares, his “Turning or 
Setting in Motion of the Wheel of the True Law" {dharma-cakra-pravartana). 
Whereas in the basement series many scenes were shown of slaughter and cruelty, 
depicting the sins of earthly life and the torture of sinners in the purgatories, the 
panels not only of the Buddha legend but also of the Buddha's former lives avoid 
strictly all cruel and sensational motifs, even where the texts abound in gruesome 
details; for the pilgrim circumambulating these higher galleries was not to be 
haunted any longer by disturbing visions df the world. Instead, he was to be 
gradually carried toward the lofty, pure sphere of the transcendental Buddhas, 
who are beyond strife and the pairs of opposites. We have noted the instance of 

PLwae the "Graveyard Vision in the Seraglio" (Plate 482, bottom panel).*" A like 
decorum characterizes all the upper-gallery scenes. No passions were to be stirred 
in this adamantean sphere of crystalline serenity by reminiscences of the agonies 
that bind humanity to the lower, grosser, and more turbulent realms. 

PI. 48 ga In the panel at the top of this plate the Bodhisattva is seen descending from the 
Tusita heaven. According to the version of this episode supplied by the Lalita-^ 
vistara, when the radiant Buddha-to-be had received his kingly consetn'atibn to the 
spiritual succession of the universal moniQndiy of Buddhahood, he dwelt, worthy 
of honor and adored, in the pleasant ^abode of the Tusita heaven, praised and 


>*> Si^, pp. 188-138. 
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glorified by a hundred thousand gods. And when he was aeated» beatified, in a 
great palace, which resounded with the music of a hundred thousand myriads of 
heavenly damsels and was filled with the perfume of /^'agrant flowera, one thou- 
sand million myriads of gods fixed their eyes ulx)n him, and, as a result of the ac- 
cumulation of his good deeds in countless former exifUenoes, there rose from the 
harmonious sounds of eighty-four thousand<musicai kistruments the following 
inspiring stanza: 

Now is the time come: let it not pass unused: 

Whereupon, leaving that radiant palace, the Bodhisattva sat down in another 
palace, named Dharmoccaya, where he expounded the Law to the Tusita gods. 
And every one of the deities who share the state of the Bodhisattvas entered to 
hear. The Bodhisattvas of the ten directions of space came together and were a 
company of sixty-eight thousand myriads. And when all were sunk in pious 
meditation a voice was heard. "In twelve years," it proclaimed, “the Bodhisattva 
shall deseend to a mother'.s womb." 

Thereat the Anointed One settled upon the family of his coming human birth, 
after which he resorted to a third palace of the glorious Tusita heaven, where he 
placed himself upon the lion throne that had the name of I§rigarbha ("Fortune 
Womb"). He was seen there adorned by the oceans of his ripened merits. And he 
addressed the blessed company of the gods. 

"Most honorable ones, 1 shall go to India. And should I not acquire there the 
most high and perfect wisdom, it would ill become me and would show ingrati- 
tude." 

The deities wept and, clasping the Bodhi.sattva*s feet, said to him: "This 
dwelling, the Tu$ita heaven, O most noble one, when thou hast departed, will no 
longer shine." 

But he again spoke to the company. "Behold, here is the Bodhisattva Maitreya, 
who will instruct you in the Blessed Law." And removing the tiara from his head 
he placed it on the head of the Bodhisattva Maitreya, with the words of promise; 
"O most noble one, thou shalt attain, after me, the most high and perfect wisdom." 
And when he had installed thus the Bodhisattva in the Tusita palace, he again ad- 
dressed himself to the congregation of the gods. 

"In what form," he asked, "shall I descend into the womb?" 

"In human form," some answered. But there were others who replied: "As it is 
told in the holy books of tl\e Brahmans, there is a particular form in which the 
Bodhisattva must descend into the mother womb. And what is that form? It is the 
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mighty one of a splendid elephant, with six tusks, shining brightly as thou^ en» 
closed in a golden net, and with a head made rosy and most beautiful by a pungent 
ichor oozing from his forehead." 

In the relief at Borobudur, the Bodhisattva is still in a human form. Having 
spoken from the lion throne in the sight of all ^e gods, nagas, and yakfas in the 
vast pavilion, he set forth with the Bodhisattvas, surrounded by one hundred 
^ousand millions of myriads of gods, nagas, and yak^as, and descended from the 
beautiful Tusita abode. We behold him in the middle of the panel in dhyana 
mudra, the posture of meditation, seated in a double pavilion that is being carried 
down to the earth. The clouds beneath it indicate that the building is hovering in 
the air, as do likewise the figures of the gods at either side, bearing it in their 
hands. Both to left and to right escorting gods can be seen with umbrellas, banners, 
fans, flowers, and incense burners, while at the left are the apsarases with their 
musical instruments. We miss, however, the nSgas and yaksas of the text; for the 
sculptors were not directly acquainted with the Sanskrit biography. Their assign- 
ment had been indicated to them by a key word inscribed on the wall where the 
relief was to go, and having thus been informed what event was to be illustrated, 
they rendered it according to their local Javanese tradition and, when the relief 
was finished, erased the directing word. 

PI. In this particular panel, which is rendered in a low relief, the aim was rather 

picturesque than plastic values— in contrast to the panel immediately beneath it, 
where the Bodhisattva is seen bestowing his finger ring on the maiden Gopa, his 
bride-elect. The hovering attitude of the gods and the flutter of their banners and 
streamers give an impression of a swift motion downward through the air, while 
the bodies are of the subtle substance of vision. These are not solid, earth-bound 
creatures of gross matter, like those in the illustration of the lovely episode of the 
Bestowing of the Ring. 

According to the legend of the latter event: When the ^kya relatives had 
warned the Buddha's earthly father, King ^uddhodana, that it was prophesied 
that his son the prince was to become either a Buddha, renouncing worldly life, 
or a Cakravartin, an omnipotent ruler of the world, it seemed meet and prudent to 
the royal father to bind his heir to the world by contracting a marriage, so that 
his throne should be not vacated but rendered great. And he looked around to see 
what maiden would be suitable for his heir. Each of the five htindi^ed ^kya 
fathers then said to himself, "My daughter is suitable for the prince," but to each 
the king replied, "The prince, my son, is not easy to please. We must let him 

*** Lalitavistara 6. (In Sanskrit, ed. S. Leftnatm, Vol. I, Halle, ISOS, p. 5, 
lines 6-19, Tr. in Krom, T/u of Iht BiuUha, pp. S-10.) 
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know and ask which is the maiden finding favor in his sight," They announced 
the matter to the prince, and he said to them, "You shall know my answer in 
seven days." 

When the seventh day arrived, the maidens of the city <.f Kapilavastu gathered 
in the assembly hall where their prince was seated, t#be looked upem by him and 
to receive magnificent gifts; and he distriblited priceless ornaments to all. But 
they, unable -to endure his majesty and radiance hastened away as soon as pos- 
sible, after they had received their beautiful gifts. Whereupon there entered into 
the presence of the Bodhisattva a fair ^kya maid named Gopa, and she, coming 
close to him, looked upon him without closing her eyes. By that time all the orna- 
ments had been bestowed, and the maiden G<^, therefore, spoke to the Bo- 
dhiiattva with a merry look. "Prince," said she, "what have I done that thou 
shouldst despise me?" "I despise thee not," the Bodhisattva answered, “but thou 
comest last." And he removed a splendid ring worth many hundred thousands 
from his finger, which he handed to the maid.^'* 

The panel shows a pavilion, in the middle apartment of which the Bodhisattva 
sits on a throne, holding the ring, and Gopa is before him, kneeling. At the right, 
behind the Bodhisattva, both within the pavilion and without, are the servants of 
the prince. Two horses stand in the right comer with a groom. In the left are two 
seated guards. And in a hall adjoining the pavilion are the ^kya maidens who 
withdrew, watching from a distance Gopa's encounter with t;^e Bodhisattva: they 
perceive that she is the one chosen. The pavilion roof is decorated with pots of 
flowers. Peacocks are perching everywhere. A dove is flying from an upper 
comer. The scene is rendered with a lovely, gentle feeling for its youthful charm. 

This same sweet human element is evident in Plate 48/, which shows the pt. w 
familiar episode of Maya, the Buddha’s mother, proceeding to the Lumbini grove. 

The queen is in a comfortable armchair with cushions, in a carriage drawn by two 
horses hung with bells, upon one of which the charioteer is riding. A number of 
men, some armed, walk before, who, to judge by their fine clothes, are ^kya 
nobles, while beside the carriage and just behind it are servants bearing leaf fans 
and umbrellas, some carrying swords. F'inally there come the ladies in waiting 
of the queen.^** 

The contrast of this humanistic, comely art with the fundamental stylistic aims 
and achievements of India appears very vividly when the Borobudur scene of 
SujatS presenting the Bodhisattva with the milk-rice (Plate 484) is compared 


Jjtlitavistiim it. (fed. Leftiwnn, p. ne, lines 1—I9. Cf. Kroni, rit., 

pp. 48-49.) 

Cf. Krom, op, p, SO. 
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with any of the Sahd reliefs or with the frescoes of Ajan(S. In the Javanese panel 
the figures are set over and against eadi other and clearly distinguished fh>m 
space. They do not seem to be emerging, as though precipitated, from an infinite 
background, but are placed before a backdrop, lliey are not formless stone be- 
coming concentrated into form before our eyes.*** Such a rational style seems 
familiar, and hence agreeable, to the Western eye, but is profoundly un-Indian. 

Plate illustrates the episode that followed the meeting of the Bodhisattva 
with Sujata. According to the Lalitavistara^^ when he had partaken of the milk- 
rice presented to him by the maid, the Bodhisattva, on his way to the tree of en- 
lightenment, thought to bathe in the river Nairafijana. (Part of the lower portion 
of the relief is occupied by the water: the rocky bank rises steeply to the right.) 
And when he had paused, the Bodhisattva tossed into the river the golden bowl in 
which Sujata had served him the rice and which she had refused to receive back.*** 
It was seized by the nagas of the river as an object of worship, but Indra, desiring 
the precious relic, assumed the form of Garuda, to attack the nagas, and immedi- 
ately dove into the watery realm. A truce was arranged. Then, while the future 
Buddha bathed, myriads of gods filled the water with sandalwood powder, oint- 
ments, and divine aloe, and threw divine flowers of various colors into the water to 
honor the Bodhisattva. The river Nairanjana was filled with the perfume and 
flowers. And when the Bodhisattva had bathed in that sweet-smelling water, 
millions of gods scooped up the water and each carried it away to his own dwell- 
ing, to make a shrine for it and there adore it. 

This episode was followed by the procession to the Bo Tree, idie encounter with 
the demon Kama-Miu'a, and the Bodhisattva's attainment of hit goal.*** 

The reliefs of the second gallery of Borobudur (Plate! MS-489), compris- 
ing one hundred and twenty-eight panels, are based on the MahaySna sutra known 
as the Gandavyuha and illustrate the tireless manner in which a candidate must 
strive for absolute wisdom. According to the legend, the text of the Gandavyuha 
was revealed nine times, in different places, the first revelation having taken place 
in the kingdom of Magadha, under the Bo Tree itself. At the opening of the text 
the principal figure is the Buddha Samantabhadra. He is succeeded by Mafiju^n, 
who is the Bodhisattva particularly honored in this sutra. The scene then shifts to 
the paradise of the devas, where the Buddha l^akyamuni is being welcomed to 
one of Indra 's palaces on Mount Sumeru, and ten Bodhisattvas praise the Buddha’s 
wisdom, ^akyamuni is next shown in the heaven of Yama, Lord of the Dead; next. 

See the discussion, supra, pp. 2]d-SS6. on the stOpa of Amarivati, supra, pp. 76-77. 

Lalitavistara 18. (Ed. Lefmann, p. S69, lines Cf. supra, p. 198. 

9 AT.) Compare the rendition of the following scene >*The leg^ Is recounted supra, pp. 175-177. 
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in the TufitR hcRven, where his mother Maya resides; and after that, in various 
other celestial realms, where gods confer with him and numerous Bodhisattvas 
give him praise. Finally, the scenes change to the Garden of Jeta, in ^ravasti, 
where the Buddha ^akyamuni promulgated his doctrine.s while on earth. There, 
before a magnificent assemblage of Buddhas and iodhisattvas, Manjusri bids 
farewell to ^kyamuni and embarks on a somhward journey among mankind. He 
is approached for instruction by iSariputra and two monks, after whUdi he proceeds 
to the "City of Happiness," where he meet 9 the youth Sudhana, the human hero 
of the text, who is regarded as the model and archetype of the MahaySna Buddhist 
devotee. 

Sudhana learns from Manjusri of the wonderful deeds of the Lord Buddha and 
declares himself to be a candidate for illumination {hodhi). The Bodhisattva then 
leaves him and, traversing South India, proclaims the Buddha in one hundred and 
ten cities, while the convert, in search of further wisdom and the right teacher, 
begins a career of wandering that is to be almost endless. Sudhana visits thirty 
persons of various professions (laymen mostly) in different parts of the South, 
and these send him along, one to the other, without quenching his thirst for under- 
standing. He visits in MagadhS each of the eight Ratri-devatas (goddesses of the 
night), but not even these can satisfy his need. He meets many other instructors, 
among them Gopa, the wife of the Buddha, and the Buddha's mother, Maya, in 
the celestial realms where she has been reborn and by now he is beginning to feel 
partly successful in his quest; for with each change of teacher the scope of his 
knowledge has increased. With his zeal thus augmented, he survives a hundred 
austerities and comes finally into the presence of the Future Buddha Maitreya. 

The entering of Sudhana into the presence of Maitreya concludes the relief 
series of the second gallery of Borobudur and opens that of the third (Plate 
4 . 90 ). Maitreya is identifiable by the stupa on the front of his headdress. He «.«o 
bids the questing candidate return to Manjusri, telling him plainly that only that 
Bodhisattva can make his knowledge perfect. Yet Manjusri sends him on to the 
Bodhisattva Samantabhadra, who, considering him to be still unready for absolute 
wisdom, enjoins him to make a pilgrimage to various Buddhist sanctuaries. This 
will help him acquire the necessary devout state of mind, and when that has been 
won, he may put him.self again under the guidance of Maitreya. In the end, Su- 
dhana is judged worthy to go back to Samantabhadra and receive from him initia- 
tion to full and perfect bodhi.*** 

The Gandavyuha belonged originally to the Madhyamika school of the Ma- 
hayana, but was later acceptet* by the Yogacara because c)f the part played in it by 
“•Cf, Krom, B4rAu^, Arduuological Descriflm, Vol. |1, pp. 11 +-11 5. 
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Samantabhadra. Borobudur is a YogacSra monument*** The long quest with its 
numerous teachers implies as many conquests of transcendental wisdom*- a con- 
tinuous pressing beyond known limits and beyond the candidate's own imper* 
fections. Such a quest connotes, therefore, for the candidate, a continually in- 
creasing inner light. 

In the fourth of the mounting galleries of Borobudur (Plate 49l) the bi- 
ography illustrated is that of the fifth-century philosopher-sage Asanga, who is 
supposed to have received the Yogatara creed directly from Maitreya in the 
Tusita heaven, whither he had ascended by night. He questioned, first Maitreya, 
next Manju^rf, and finally Samantabhadra. Asanga was the historical founder of 
the school. Its doctrines are not corroborated by the earlier Buddhist tradition, 
nor do they pretend to be; for, according to the teaching, the Yogacara does not 
represent the Buddhism of the past, taught by the bygone Buddha ^kyamuni, 
but is a foreshadowing of that form of the Blessed Law which is to be revealed by 
Maitreya, the Buddha to Come. The principal wall of the fourth gallery of 
Borobudur, which is devoted to the history of Asahga's reception of the new 
doctrine, prepares the pilgrim-devotee for his graduation from the pedagogical 
lessons of the narrative reliefs to the lofty, timeless realm of the Dhyani Buddhas, 
who simply sit in the dome-shaped stupas of the circular uj^r terraces. Plates 
49S-494 are examples of these immobile Buddhas. They are not earthly beings 
who have become enlightened, but transcendental saviors, whose subtle ethereal 
appearances are to be visualized by the inner eye of the devotee— wonderful 
forms full of a sublime composure; radiant; in solemn, peacefiil, eternal medita- 
tion. They represent to the Buddhist the most subtle comprdiensible manifesta- 
tion of the spirit of the universe and simultaneously disclose to him an image of 
that perfect attitude which he may hope to attain himself, the attitude of the 
completely enlightened human spirit. 

Such presences, appearing before man's concentrated vision, are revelations in 
human form of the perfection of knowledge. Enthroned above all the temporal 
models of salvation, above all the Buddhas of the past and of the future, they 
transcend the countless acts of compassion, self-renunciation, and supreme virtue 
of the historical saviors. Not influenced by or related to these, they nevertheless 
guard and guide them, uniting them in one universal mighty plan. Each sits facing 
in the direction traditionally ascribed to him, eyes closed, in his chai*acterizing 
posture. 

On the highest terrace, the central and supreme Buddha of Meditation is miss- 


** Cf. ib., pp. SS5-3S6. For an exposition of the Midhjramika and 
YogSeara philosophies, cf. Zinuner, Pkiloiofhks of India, pp. SlS-SS4i. 
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ing. This image, which has been stolen, might have tc^d us much about the specific 
symbolism of Borobudur. In 1814, when the first Europeans explored the temple, 
th^e was already a crack, wide enough to enter, in the cjentral stfipa of the upiper- 
most terrace —and of course the natives had made th|dr way in. A more careful 
examination in 1842 revealed that the whole floor of odmtnating stGpa had at 
some period been renovated, and that it contained certain religious objects that 
were nolt relics, including an unfipished ima^'of a Buddha chat had been brought 
in from somewhere else. The original fnain^liagc has never been found: and yet 
we know mough about Borobudur to he able to surmise what it must have bem 
like. 

The symbolism of Borobudur is closely related to that of the Mahay ana Bud- 
dhism of Nepal and Tibet. There the sixth and supreme Dhyani Buddha is Vajra- 
sattva-Vajradhara. He may be represented either as one or as two separate per- 
sonalities, and when the latter is the case, the two converse together, like ^iva 
and his ^akti, as twin symbols equal in virtue and power. Vajradhara (“The 
Wielder of the Adamantean Missile") is the president of the group of the Dhyani 
Buddhas. Vajrasattva (“He whose Esscmce is the Adamantean Missile") is the 
Adi Buddha. The two fundamentally are one and the same; for they are two aspects 
of the highest Buddha of thciiniverse, the Supreme Being.**’ 

At Borobudur an image of this culminating personification of realization 
originally stood in the bell-shaped stupa above the five Dhyani Buddhas, as a 
symbol simultaneously p^,the adamantean sphere and of the Buddhist doctrine that 
leads to it, the so-called Vajrayana, “the Adamantean Vehicle.” The Buddha 
Vajrasattva is known as Sarva-buddha-adhipa, the Highest Protector of all the 
Buddhas; for he is the patron, helper, and protector who opens the eyes of the 
Buddhist devotee. He is called, also, Guhyapati, the Lord of the Mysteries. 
Moreover, the vow of the disciple consecrating himself to the secret disciplines 
of the VajraySna, which open the way to the Highest Wisdom, is termed the 
vajrasattvat “the essence of the adamantean missile." Therefore, the figure of the 
Buddha Vajrasattva, in the topmost bell-stupa of Borobudur, personified, eso- 
terically, the very vow that the pilgrim devotee who had attained this summit 
was now to formulate in his mind. Furthermore, the image symbolized the divine 
guidance tl^t would conduct the one so dedicated on the adamantean way. And 
finally, the entire remainder of that way, which the pilgrim devotee had now to 
follow through years of ceaseless effort, was symbolized in Vajrasattva-Vajra- 
dhara. The Diamond Way of the Indestructible Vehicle {vajrayana) would trans- 
port the candidate for enlightenment from the pinnacle of the majestic pedagogical 

wi cf. supra, pp. I94i-197. 
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shrine, which he had already attained, to perfect bodhi, which he would also 
attain. 

PI. 495 In Plate 49S is shown one of the temples of the greatest Hindu —as distinct 
from Buddhist— monument in Java, the magnificent Ci^idi Loro Johgrang, at 
Prambanam, not far from Borobudur. It dates from the latter half of the ninth 
century a.d. For, as a result of a weakening of the ^ilendras after 850, the native 
Javanese kings were able to return from eastern Java to the center of their island; 
and they took up their residence at Prambanam. Though, as before, the two re- 
ligions flourished side by side, the emphasis of the court now turned from Bud- 
dhism to Hinduism, yet there was no break in the artistic tradition of the area. 
It continued on the grand lines inaugurated by the ^ailendras; indeed, the ex- 
uberance of the art of the period seems due, in part, to an endeavor to rival 
Borobudur. The classic Indian style, however, shows signs in this period of having 
become acclimatized to the local spirit and conditions of Java. The bold vigor and 
exploding vitality of the new works foreshadow a radical aesthetic change, which 
in due time was to manifest itself in Javanese art in full force. 

Candi Loro Johgrang is an apotheosis of Sivaism, as Borobudur of the Ma- 
hayana. It is a constellation of eight temples on a walled terrace, surrounded by 
smaller chapels and two outer walls. “The three largest of the inner temples," 
writes Dr. Coomaraswamy, “are dedicated respectively to Brahma, ^iva, and 
Vi^nu. The largest is the central temple of Siva; in principle it resembles the 
prangs of Cambodia and the supposed original design of Borobudur, i.e., it con- 
sists of a temple occupying the summit of a steep truncated terraced pyramid, 
square in plan, with stairways in the middle of each of its three sides, leading 
respectively to the main entrance and to those of the side chapels. The temple 
itself, raised above the upper terrace by a richly decorated plinth, contains a stand- 
ing image of ^iva. The terrace below is surrounded by an even more richly 
sculptured balustrade, the continuous series of reliefs on the inner side illustrating 
the earlier part of the Rdmdyana, of which the continuation was probably to be 
found on the corresponding terrace of the now ruined Brahma shrine at the right; 
the reliefs of the Visnu temple illustrate the Krsna cycle. The Prambanam reliefs 
are if anything superior to those of Borobudur, and certainly more dramatically 
PI. 4&e-t97 conceived.” Plates 496-497 illustrate the Rape of SIta and Rama's killing of 
Balin.”® Both the architecture and the sculpture still are strongly inspired by 
Indian models; nevertheless, the way has been opened to the Polynesian jungle of 
gorgeous detail. 

Suddenly, in the year 915, this productive, brief period of Javanese Hindu art 

Coomaraswamy » op. cit., p. 206. 


^**For the legends, cf. supra, pp. 215 and 227. 
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tenninRtcd when the centre! part of the island was abniplJy deserted*" we do not 
know whether as a result of political events, of plague, or of earthquake. A com- 
plete cessation of the flourishing life of the central pixjiviiices occurred and that 
part of the island seems to have remained desi^rted liiereafter for cesituries. The 
west still was under Sumatran control, and the naidve kings transferred their 
capital, once again, to the east. 

The early remains of the next period of eastcm Javanese culture date c. 977, 
and comprise a number of monuments of a character little different from those of 
middle Java: the temple of Gunut^ Gahsir, which was erected in the reign of 
King Sindok, Capdi Sumber Nanas, Ca^i Sangarid, and the Belahan gateways. 
There is then a gap of some two hundred years in the architectural evidence, 
and when monuments again abound, in the thirteenth century, a new s3mthesis 
has already been achieved between Indian patterns and the native feeling. 
Thenceforward this art can be termed truly Javanese.*** 

The history of the critical interval opens at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, when a certain priiKc Erlahga (bom 991 a.d.) came from the neighbor- 
ing small island of Bali to the court of Java's king Dharmavamsa to marry his 
daughter. As the royal son-in-law, Erlahga was then probably charged with the 
administration of a province, like any Indian heir apparent or “young king” 
{ywaraja). But in 1006 a disaster befell the royal house; for an enemy penetrated 
into the capital, the king was killed and the pslace devastated. Few escaped, but 
among these was the heir apparent. Erlahga was compelled to roam for years 
in the forests and mountains, seeking shelter among the hermits, while the great 
kingdom of Dharmavamsa fell completely apart. Many petty rajas tore it asunder 
with their feuds. In exile, however, the vigorous young heir was able to begin, 
gradually, the work of restoring the unity of his shattered land. Doggedly pro- 
gressing from smaller to greater victories, he realized his dream after thirty years 
and the Javanese kingdom was again whole — but for only a moment. For shortly 
after the completion of his Herculean task, Erlahga forsook hit' hard-won, jew- 
eled lion throne to become a hermit. (Apparently the early experiences in the 
forest had impressed him. ) He divided his kingdom between his two sons and, to 
invest this division with a certain inviolability, called upon a magically powerful 
hermit and saint, Bharada, to solemnize it with a 1 antric rite.**® 

It is probable that Erlahga died in the solitude of his hermitage c. 1050 a.d. 

“* Simultaneously, similar procesMs of naturali- *“ Erlartga's own account of these events, ex- 
zation were taking place in Cambodia and Siam. pressed with touching simplicity, is contained in 
Cf. supra, pp. 144-151, and infra, pp. 372-378. his great charter, written in Sanskrit on one side 

and in Old Javanese on the other. 
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His ashes, enclosed in a stone casket, were buried tinder the pool of a holy water- 
ing place on the eastern slope of the Penanggungan mountain of eastern Java. 
Figures of Sr! and Laksm! were set up as waterspouts, the captured spring stream- 
ing into die pool from their stony breasts, and a portrait of the great king himself 
—Rake Halu l§ri Loke^vara Dharmavamia Erlanganantavikramottungadeva— in 
the shape of Vi$nu seated on Garu^a, was installed in an arch above the per- 
rt.4«8 pfetually rippling waters (Plate 498 ). 

This great man was the only Balinese prince ever to govern the two islands, 
and his career gives us an inkling, not only of the disruptive forces that were 
breaking the continuity of the Indian tradition in Java during the eleventh to 
thirteenth centuries, but also of the creative energies that were at work to reshape 
it. The architecture of Bali, Erlaiiga's native island, at that time was in its semi- 
primitive beginnings. Little Buddhist stupas were made of clay dried in the sun. 
These contained circular seals bearing the confession of the Buddhist faith im- 
pressed upon them by a bronze stamp, and some of the sentences are TSntric 
Buddhist mantras of the school of the Vajrayina.*** Apparently, Buddhism had 
reached the island shortly after its arrival in Java. Moreover, as elsewhere in the 
archipelago, Indian immigrants had introduced kingship with all its cultural 
consequences, just as ages before, in India itself, the Ksatriya kings of the con- 
quering Aryans had displaced the more ancient tribal order of the Dravidians. In 
Bali, as in Java,*” the kings called themselves incarnations of the Hindu gods and 
were represented as such, usually as Ramas, in the epics describing their feats; 
and the Hinduistic priests of both islands, fully adorned in imitation of the images 
of their god, had to receive ^iva into themselves. Reciting their mantras, ringing 
their bells, burning incense, and strewing flowers, they magically cleansed the 
temple courts from evil influences and consecrated ritual paraphernalia. The most 
important part of the Balinese religious services, however, the actual celebrations 
of the feasts through the offering of hundreds of colorful sacriflcial gifts to the 
gods, was performed not by the Brahmans of the ultimately alien Indian tradition, 
but by the local folk priests, who were the successors of the college heads of an 
older, native Polynesian cult. 

This tropical Polynesian element is predominent and well documented in the 
wood-carved monuments of Bali. It is full of a naive joy and of a demonic yet 
humorous terror, indulging in the riotous forms and fantastic decorations of a 
superb fancy. In Java too, with the native resurgence that followed the close of the 
Sumatran ^ailendra period, the desertion of the central part of the island, and the 

“»Cf. sufra, p. SI I. m Cf. mpn, p. 144. 
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turmoil of the period of Erlariga, the art became tropically rich and gorgeous; 
the Polynesian feeling and vision of life progressively overshadowed tlie Indian, and 
the style became “Balinese." 

Text Plate BiS displays a Gane^a, dated 1239 5-p., trom Kediri, in eastern 
Java. Many images of this zoomorphic sonxOf ^iva li^ve been found in Java; but 
whereas in the earlier examples his groteilue form is rendered in terms of a 
plausible, logical plastic language, in the later works fantastic features are 
emphasized. We here see a Javanese development of die ider? that when Vighne- 
ivara, “The Lord of Obstacles/’ turns his back, disaster fklls. This is an imagina- 
tive, really powerful rendition of a motif that is implicit in the concept of the god 
“-and yet on the Indian mainlttid there has not yet been found any image of 
Oaneja expressii^ this idea in a manner at once so ornamental and forceful. The 
monstrous factor has become decorative and playful. A. fearsome mask has un- 
folded under a lavish d6cor, with the exuberance of tropical vegetation, and with 
an emphasis that is simultaneously graceful and triumphant. 

The origin of this mask — this so-called KIrttimukha — is Indian;'** but in Java- 
nese art the motif had a new burst of life. It appears repeatedly as a decorative 
element on the later temples (see Plate 506) and in popular Javanese lore was 
called Banaspati, "The Spirit of the Woods.” KIrttimukha, that is to say, this 
Sivaite Indian demon, was regarded in Java as the lord and patron of the native 
jungle. 

Plate 506 is a partial view of the temple ruins of Panataran, which comprise 
a group of votive buildings unrelated to each other, of various dates, ranging 
through the fourteenth and first half of the fifteenth centuries. A towering form 
surmounted by a liiigam or jewel ornament originally crowned a pyramidal struc- 
ture of roofs, uneven in number and called Meru, referring to the Indian mountain 
of the gods. Mount Sumeru. Such a tower was regarded as an earthly counterpart 
of the heavenly dwelling, to be used by the deities as a kind of hotel when they 
descend from their cosmic mountain home to grace with their blessed presences 
some temple feast. In these temple remains of Panataran the door-guardians and 
garland-bearers, who are of a humorous, grotesque character, have a luscious vi- 
tality in which a sensual animal quality and demonic fierceness have been perfectly 
blended. They are genii of tropical life, anthropomorphic manifestations of the ir**' 
resistible embrace of the power of nature — which is enlivening, yet stifling and 

“•For the Indian legend of KIrttimukha, cf. is from the Skanda Purofu (Vol. II, Vi??iukinda, 
ZliiBner,i»f>rt*fl«d 5 ;rmio&,pp. I78ilS4.Thettle Kartikamasa Mahitmya, Ch. 17), a work going 

back at least to the seventh century a.d. 


PI. Bta 


PI. soe 


PI. SOS 
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devouring, all at once. A comparable experience and envisionment of the life- 
force is rendered in the myths of India proper, but not frequently in Indian art, 
except at Badami, Elura, and certain centers in the South. 

The Polynesian or native renaissance that culminated in this art took its start in 
Indonesia in the tenth century, in the period of the Balinese King Udayana, the 
father of Erlahga. In Java, under its impulse, Kawi, the Javanese language, be- 
came the vehicle of a distinguished literature, and during the period that followed 
“The Continent-island full of Barley" became a tremendous force in the Indian 
seas. Javanese merchant fleets touched Africa and China; the Vai^nava king, 
Jayabhaya (1135-1155 a.d.), conquered Sumatra, and for over two centuries 
Java enjoyed a golden age.”* In the year 1220 the ruling king was unseated by an 
adventurer, Ken Arok, who married Queen Oedes (Plates and 

assumed the throne under the name Rajasa. In 1227 he was assassinated by the 
son of his queen and a powerful new dynasty took over the government, ruling 
first from Sihgasari (1280-1292), then from Majapahit (1294-1478). This was 
the period in which native Javanese art came to its supreme expression in the 
temple complex of Panataran. 

In the year 1389, following the death of King Rajasanagara (Hayam Wuruk) 
of Majapahit, the realm was divided between his daughter and son and fell im- 
mediately into a state of civil war. Both the art and the civilization of the whole 
island abruptly declined. The kingdom was presently reunited, but its spiritual 
strength was gone. Majapahit, during the fifteenth century, lost all of its control 
overseas, in the archipelago, and even in Java itself. Volcanic eruptions, famine, 
and the steady progress of a gradual Muslim infiltration combined to put a term 
to its declining day. 

For Islam had been establishing itself in the Indonesian archipelago since the 
end of the thirteenth century. Its first foothold had been on the north coast of 
Sumatra. At the beginning of the fifteenth century Malacca, a commercial harbor 
of first importance, became Muslim, and after 1425 most of the immigrants from 
India were Muslim. Portuguese accounts indicate that by 1498 all the towns 
along the Javanese coast professed Islam. The settlement and penetration, 
apparently, had been peaceful in the main; but it was none the less decisive. The 
local Muslim rulers of the various communities were simply ignoring tl)ie central, 

“• Editor's note: This period, It should also be Peter H. Buck, Vikings of the Sunrise (New York, 
noted, was that of the great Polynesian sea migra- 1938.) 
tions across the Pacific as far as to Easter Island ^^Cf. p. 144. 

(cf. supra, p. so) and perhaps even beyond. See 
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Polyneso-Indian king. And so in the Indies, as throughout India proper, the arts 
of Hinduism and the Mahayana withered and disappeared under the puritanical 
iconoclasm of Islam. 
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INDIAN SCULPTURE 


1. The Rules of iCAi| Craft 

I N India the beauty of images is not int^)i||kl for the aesthetic enjo3rment of 
the secular beholder; it is a contribution ID their magical force as ‘’instru- 
ments” or “tools” {yantra), “The divini^ draws near willingly/* wc read 
in the Hayasir^a-pancardtra, an authoritative Vai§nava text, “if images are beauti- 
ful” and what is meant here by “beautiful" is “highly decorated.*' The orna- 
mentation facilitates the process of conjuiini^ or inviting into the statue, as into 
a temporary residence, the divinity with whom the devotee, in meditation, is 
finally to become one. For, since the apparition of the benevolent aspect of the 
god is full of auspicious, dazzling charm, the representation, which is the vessel 
that is to contain his essence, must be dazzling too. 

A statue without such beauty is a faulty instrument, as useless as a leaking pot: 
or worse, it may be dangerous; for it will offend the invited god, who should be 
treated as a venerated guest. An ugly place of residence can excite his wrath, 
and so create a situation beyond the control of the devotee; the image, in that 
case, becoming as dangerous as a powerhouse out of control. Only a very potent 
priest, an archmagician, can then appease the outraged god and redirect his super- 
human energy to a human end. 

An Indian image is, properly, an outward vessel corresponding precisely to the 
inner vision of the divinity, and this, in turn, is a personification of the fundamental 
nature of the dcv«)tec. There is an illuminating statement in the Gandharva 
Tantra concerning the act of worship. “After having controlled his breath through 

* ahhirupyM ca bimbanam / devah sanmdhyam copies of the first two works cited in this chapter 
icchati. and so cannot supply precise references for the 

Editor*s note: I have not been able to obtain quotations. 
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prS^Iylma,’ the initiate [[facing the iRiage3 should take up a handful of flowers. 
The goddess should never be invoked without a handful of flowers. The initiate, 
having controlled his breath, should then meditate on the supreme mistress in his 
heart; and beholding in his heart, by her g^race', that image, the substance of which 
is consciousness, let him think of the identity of the {Ipage manifested within with 
the image without. Next, the effulgent enw^y of the consciousness within is to 
be conducted without by means of the myfitio, nmglc seed*syUable denoting 
Wind [[the life-breath of the organism], which is* namely, YANG [[that is to 
say: the initiate must mutter the syllable YANG, which contains and evokes the 
force of the microcosmic wind-god who dwells within him] ; and directing this, 
with the outgoing breath* along the nostrils, he will infuse it into the handful of 
flowers." 

The usual offering, a handful of flowers {pufpanjaU) — such as one presents to 
a guest in welcome— is here employed as a vehicle to convey the devotee's life- 
breath into an outside image. A figure of wood, clay, or stone is thus given life, 
and simultaneously its identity with the intrinsic nature of the devotee is stressed 
and established. For, according to the Indian idea, the life-breath (prana) ^ be- 
fore being poured into the outer image, should already have conjured into form, 
within the mind and spirit of the devotee, an adequate vision of the god to be 
adored. Throughout the ensuing act of worship the two images— the inward and 
the outward— are therefore filled with the same life-breath, and at the conclusion 
of the period of worship this life-breath is taken back by the devotee through an- 
other breathing-rite, after which the outward image (pratimd), the “utensil of 
worship" (yantra), is again without life. 

During the consecrating act the hand containing the flowers is to be held in 
the form of "the gesture of the tortoise" (kurma-mudra) . Just as a tortoise con- 
tracts its head and limbs, hiding them within its shell, so the fingers are contracted 
and closed around the flowers that contain the force of the devotee's life-breath. 
"And when the hands have been lifted to the nostrils and breathed upon through 
the left nostril, with the mantra YANG, the initiate is to consider that, along 
with the breath, the divinity within has been brought out and placed in the flowers. 
Issuing with the breath, the divinity then enters into the flowers. Whereupon the 
initiate should establish the divinity in the image (pratimd) or sacred diagram 
(yantra) by touching it with those flowers." Simultaneously, he should project 
the essence of the inner image onto the outer by a process of visualization. And 
80 long as the work of establishing the goddess in the outer image or sacred di- 

* A yogic breathing exercise; cf. Zimmer, Philosophies oj India ( New York and 
London. laSi), pp. 4.35, 684. 
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agram has not yet been accomplished, the initiate should continue to hold the 
flowers of meditation in his hand." If he does not, heavenly beings (gandlA^mu), 
alert to create mischief, may intrude invisibly and themselves pay worship to the 
divinity that is in the image or diagram touched by the flowers, whereupon the 
effect for the devotee of his own act of worship will be lost. 

This passage shows very clearly why an Indian statue must conform strictly 
to the correct vision of the divinity as rendered in the orthodox tradition. The 
projection of the divine life-force from within the initiate to the figure facilitates 
the subsequent act of projecting a vision; and to make the latter possible, the 
fashioner of the image must render a faithful copy of the orthodox concept of the 
god. The statue otherwise would be useless for the purposes of worship. Es- 
sentially it is a utensil— a vessel designed to receive and to hold a charge of con- 
sciousness, projected from within by a meditating devotee. The form has to 
function technically, that is to say, in the acti;||l crisis of a psychological trans- 
ference. § 

The Indian artist always works, therefore, :within a very strictly delineated 
tradition. As we read in a craft manual: "The artificer should understand the 
Atharva-veda, the thirty-two craft manuals {Hlpasdstras), and the Vedic mantras 
by which the deities are invoked. He should be one who wears the sacred thread 
Q.e., he should be a member of one of the upper, "twice-bom" castesj, a neck- 
lace of holy beads, and on his finger a ring of sacred ku^a-grass in the worship of 
god. He should be faithful to his wife, avoiding strange women, and should have 
acquired, piously, a knowledge of various sciences. Only such a one is truly a 
craftsman. He must work, moreover, in solitude or with another artist present; 
never before a layman." * There is to be, in other words, no hoh^me— no exhibi- 
tionism of the creative process. The attitude of the artist fashioning images is to 
be the same as that of the devotee ( hhakta ) invoking and contemplating the forms 
of the same gods in daily worship. "The lineaments of images are determined," 
we learn from another text, "by the relationship that exists between adorer and 
adored"; * and this maxim holds for the artist as well as for any other worshiper, 
since he is simply a special type of initiated devotee. 

The image sustains the presence of the god, the aspect through which he is 
made manifest before the inner vision of a fervent devotee longing to behold him. 
Hence, whether one is producing the inward vision of the god for oneself, or its 
external counterpart in brass or clay (as a y antra to guide a process of correct 
visualization) for others, the same devotional attitude is prerequisite. The night 
before commencing a new work, the image maker, following a ceremonial puri- 

* Manasara §ilpaiastra 1 . * SukranItisSra 4 . 4 . 380 . 
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fication, is to pray, “O thou Lord of all gods, teach me in dreams how to carry 
out the whole of the work that I have in mind.'* ‘ If in European art throughout 
the Middle Ages, and in later Catholic art from Giotto to Raphael, Rubens, and 
£1 Greco, nonindividualism was fundamental,' so likewise, in India: the orthodox 
sacred model was never to be employed as a vehicle Ibr se^f-expresSion.® 

“Let the imager establish images in teni|di£a by meditation on the deities who 
are the objects of his devotion," we read in the Sr krai^tisSf^, "and for the success- 
ful achievement of this yoga the lineaments 6f the images arc described in books, 
which are to be dwelt upon in detail. By no other means, not even by the direct or 
immediate vision of an actual object, is it possible to be so absorbed in contempla- 
tion as by this meditation in the making of images." ^ 

The oral tradition of the craft, that is to say, which is transmitted from master 
to pupil, is supported by a body of written books, the silpasastras, "textbooks 
{sdstras) of craftsmanship {kilpa),*' .some three hundred of which are still in 
existence. Most are preserved in unedited manuscripts, yet all are compilations 
more or less complete. Parallel chapters on variou.s a.spects of architecture, image- 
making, the construction of ponds, etc., exist, moreover, in the traditional Brah- 
manical lore of the Puranas and in the l^ivaite Agamas. And since tlje Matsya 
Purdna^ which likewise contains such material, dates from the middle of the fifth 
century a.d., it is probable that the main content of these ^ilpasastras goes back 
at least to that epoch, even though much of what they present may have been 
added or altered in more recent times. The texts are very poorly preserved and 
are in a crude Sanskrit, distinguished by faulty grammar. One can only conclude 
that in spite of the stress laid in the ^ilpasastras themselves on the Brahman 
orthodoxy and Vedic learning that was to accompany the training of craftsmen, 
little was actually done to give them a decent standard of literary education and 
rhetorical grace. 

In the great Brahmanical Laws of Manu {Martova Dharmasdstra) artisans 
and artists are assigned to a low caste. "Actors, singers, . . and architects," 
we read, ". . . should not be invited to the ceremony of offerings for the dead." * 


• Agni Pura^a 43. 

• The same type of yoga precedes the writing of 
a sacred book. Valmiki, the author of the Hamaya^^ 
though thoroughly familiar with the story of 
RSma, sought to realize it more completely before 
setting to work. Therefore, ''seating himself with 
his face toward the east and sipping water accord- 
ing to rule, he applied himself to the yogic con- 
templation of his theme. By virtue of his yoga 
power, be then clearly saw before him Rama, 


Laksmana, and Sita; as well as Da^aratha together 
with his wives, laughing, talking, acting, and 
moving, in his kingdom, as if in real life. He beheld, 
by yoga power, all that had come to pass and all 
that was to come to pass in the future, like a nelli 
fruit on the palm of his hand. And having truly 
seen all by virtue of his concentration, the generoua 
sage began the setting down of the history of 
Rama.** ( Rdmdya^^ Balakaoda 3. d-7.) 

^ Sukrahitisdra 4. 147-161. 

• Manava DharnuUdstra 3. 166, 163, 167. 
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This contrasts with the pattern above described and may indicate that, like the 
arts themselves, respect for the artist was a feature of the pre-Aryan, rather than 
of the Vedic-BrShmanical tradition. 

According to the most comprehensive Indian manual on architecture, sculpture, 
and the other crafts, the Manasara ^ilpaSastra,* four ^pes of craftsman are to be 
' distinguished: (l ) The Master Builder (sth^ati), who is learned in all branches 
of Indian science; (2) The Surveyor (sutragrahin), the handler of the measuring 
line (sutra); (s) The Designer (vardhaki); and (4) The Carpenter (takfoka). 
Each is inferior to the one before. Visnu is the tutelary god of the measuring rod, 
and Vasuki, the king of serpents, of the measuring line, while Brahma is the god 
of measurement. “From the supreme ^iva,“ we read, “the creator Brahma ema- 
nates; likewise Indra. That He is the great architect of the universe is proclaimed 
by God Himself. It is He who as the architect of the universe re-creates the 
world." 

From diva’s four faces, we are told, the ancestlMrs of four great families of Indian 
architects were bom: from his eastern face, the name of which is ViSvabhu 
( “progenitor of the universe"), Visvakarman; from his southern face, the name of 
which is Viivavid (“knower of the universe"), Maya; from his northern face, 
the name of which is Visvastha (“resident in the universe"), Tva?{ar; and from 
his western face, the name of which is Viivasra$tar (“creator of the universe”), 
Manu." This systematization is not only an attempt to harmonize four separate 
mythical traditions concerning the history of craftsmanship, but also a symboliza- 
tion of the intrinsic Indian relationship of craft to family. In India one is not free to 
choose to become an artist. The vocation is supposed to have been inherited from 
primordial times, from divine ancestral master craftsmen, and to be confined 
to certain families, according to caste. “That anyone but a iilpi should build 
temples, towns, seaports, ponds, or wells," we read, “would be comparable to 
the sin of murder." Moreover, the craftsman has to be trained from childhood. 
Commencing as his father's apprentice, he follows unquestioningly, and as a mat- 
ter of course, the ancestral calling. And from these family traditions —which in- 
clude all related learning — have stemmed the conservatism and anonymity that 
characterize all Indian works of art. There is never, in the Indian workshop, any 
sense of individual quest, vocation, or enterprise. The doors are closed, and the 

* Manasara kilpaiastra, translatt-d by Prasanna to Manasara kilpaiastra 8. 8-4. 

Kumar Acharya in Architecture of Manasara u lb. 8. 5-18. Since the Manasara §ilpaiastra 

(London, ISSS). The work con.sists of seventy belongs to the later, predominantly Sivaite period 

chapters: eight introductory chapters, thirty-two of Hinduism, the old archcarpenter and -architect 

chapters on architectural matters, nineteen chap- VUvakarman, "Master of All Crafts," has been 

ters on sculpture, and eleven chapters on cars, assigned, in this work, only a secondary position, 

chariots, furniture, ornaments, and insignia. 
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craft is completely monopolized and governed by an almost miraculously skillful. 
Stable guild. 

Among the tasks of the Master Builder is that of li^pmg out seaportsi, towns, and 
villages; and here again, nothing is to be left to dhanct;. Not only the general 
plan, but every detail, must be designed to create ji^pix^iate spiritually 
auspicious) conditions for the future inhabitants, i^attenls for towns are of various 
kinds. For example, in Nepal, Kathmiujidu is out <m the lines of the sword of 
MafijuirT, the patron saint of the country, atid so is long and narrow; Bhatgaoh 
was desighed to resemble the conch of Vi^u and accordingly is oval; Patan 
imitates the wheel of the Buddha and is circular. A bow-shaped village {karmuka) 
is said to be appropriate for members of the third caste (merchants and burghers); 
a swastika-shaped {svastika) for kings; a “four-faced" {caturmvkha) for the 
fourth caste; and a so-called dandaka type (named after the Danaka Forest, which 
is a resort of holy hermits) for anchorites and Brahmans. Something named "the 
all-round auspicious” {sarvatobhadra) type is said to be generally suited both 
for householders and for hermits of all denominations. A lotus-shaped village 
(padma) is a familiar form.** 

Hundreds of factors have to be considered in every building operation. For 
instance, the temple of Kali should be constructed facing north and at a great 
distance from the village, in the direction of the dwellings of the undertakers and 
of the cremation ground. That of ^iva should be placed with its back to the village, 
in a suitable quarter. Likewise, the temple of Narasiriiha (the lion-man), a fierce 
aspect of Visnu,** should face away from the village. Such temples are meant to 
ward off demons and disease. But Visnu and Laksmi in their benevolent aspects 
should be allowed to radiate their powers throughout the village in the four direc- 
tions. “An expert should construct the doors of Visnu temples so that they face in 
the desirable directions. The temple of Visnu is to face the village; that of 
Narasimha should turn its back to the village; but when Narasimha is associated 
with Laksmi their common temple should face the village. " A kind of communal 
spiritual hygiene, magical and psychological, is effected by these subtleties of 
the Master Builder's craft; hence the profound importance of a continuity of tradi- 
tion; hence, too, the claim that anyone but a .silpi designing a temple, town, sea- 
port, pond, or well would be guilty of a crime comparable to that of murder. 

At every stage of his work a number of choices faces the builder, and he must 
know not only the whole range of the possibilities but also all the consequences of 
their application. The considerations are not primarily aesthetic. Tor example, 

“ lb. 9. IS. .53-57, 11 +-131; also Si, 10. “Cf. .w^ra, p. 894. 

“ Ib. 9. 855-289. Compare sufira, pp. 876-877. 
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supporting pillars are of five classes: (l ) those "‘Pleasing to Brahma” {hrahma^ 
kanta), ( 2 ) those “Pleasing to Vi§nu” (vifpu-kSnta) , (s) those “Pleasing to 
Rudra” (rudra-kanta) , ( 4 ) those "Pleasing to !§iva” (Siva-kanta), and ( 5 ) those 
“Pleasing to Skanda” {skanda-kdnta).'* Another set of five names refers directly 
to the shapes of the pillars: (l) citra kanaka kanjia (“with variegated ears”), 
(2) citra stambha (“with variegated shaft"), (S) padma-kanta (“lotus-shaped”), 
(4) kumbha-stambha (“jug-shaped shaft”), and ( 5 ) pdlika-stambha (“blade- 
shaped shaft”).** Or again, pillars are classified as of the following five kinds; 
(1) lingastambha (lihgams); (2) dhvaja-stamhha (flag pillars ) — both of these 
are ^ivaite (the word dhvaja also means lihgam); (d) garuda-stamhha (Garuda 
pillars), which are Jaina; (4) rana-stambha (battle-pillars), to commemorate 
victories; and ( 5 ) klrtti-stambha (triumphal pillars or “pillars of glory”). 

Three varieties of relief are employed: (l ) high {citranga: “with limbs fully 
visible”), (2) moderate {ardhacitrdnga: “with limbs half visible”), and (s) low 
{abhdsanga: “where the limbs exist only in seiiblance or reflection, as in a mir- 
ror”). The best is high; it conduces to all good ends: to spiritual benefit, worldly 
success, sensuous enjoyment, and salvation. Moderate relief, which is fair, is 
suitable for enjoyment and salvation, while bas-relief is good only for secular 
ends, worldly success, and sensuous enjoyment.*’ 

Besides the ^ilpaSastras, there is another category of Indian textbook from 
which some idea can be derived of the basic concepts of Indian art; these are the 
works on poetics, which summarize the rules for the writing of plays. They let us 
know what constitute the proper subjects of art according to the Indian concep- 
tion, and some of their ideas apply to sculpture. They state, for example, that 
there are only four subjects that can be de.scribed in poetry: (l ) a quality (e.g., 
the beauty of a girl, the attitude of a hero), (2) an event or action (e.g., the moon- 
rise, the typical conduct of someone afflicted with grief, or in love), (s) a class, 
kind, or species (e.g., a brahman, a king, a woman, a girl, an animal in one of its 
typical attitudes), and (4) an individual. However, according to the Hindu view, 
an “individual” is never of the human realm: no king, brahman, man, or woman is 
looked upon as an individual or as susceptible of being represented as such. The 
term refers to the various individual manifestations of the gods; for example, 
Visnu is an “individual” in his avatar of the Fish, or as Vi^pu-of-the-three-strides, 
or as the lx)y Krsna. An “individual” is a god bearing the characteristic weapons 
and ornaments of one or another of his manifestations, never a man or woman. 

Ib, 15. 19-25. Five orders existed, too, in Various texts give various names. The above 

the Greco-Roman tradition: Doric, Ionic, Corin- are taken from Manasara &ilpaiastra 15. 26-89. 
thian, Tuscan, and Composite. 14-16. 
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For in India the human being is expected always to act typically, according to the 
ideals of his caste, profession, sex, and age; in short, to be a typ<\’* This accounts 
for the harmony, and even consonance, in the attitudes of the numerous actors of 
the crowded scenes so common in Indian sculpture (e.g Plate 32 ). Everybody 
is trained and expected to be anonymous in all hivS behavior: under the spell of 
the same situation, therefore, everyone should react in the same way. This prin- 
ciple is reflected in every aspect of Indian life ar i art. 


2. Bharhut 


In striking contrast to the preponderance of the profile in the reliefs both 
of the Near and of the Far East, in India the profile is intentionally avoided. 
Whenever it appears, it is at the edge of a composition, serving to close it in— 
as in the scene around the tree in Plate 32 , upper right, where three profiles are 
at the left, one above the other, and one is at the right. They do not compose or 
represent planes, but are merely figures turning in the natural way of people seen 
from the side when they are sitting facing some middle point; in this case, a holy 
tree. One simply sees a group gathered around a focus, such as might be found 
anywhere— sitting, for instance, around a fire. Another example of profiles clos- 
ing borders occurs in the same Plate, upper left. 

On the other hand, in the dance scene of Plate 36 , lower left, the musicians are 
represented at various angles, from profile and three-quarter views to a fullface 
looking out of the picture into the space of the observer, as well as in a posture 
completely opposite to this, turning the back and facing— like the observer him- 
self— directly into the picture. 

In Indian art it was never necessary, as it was in the West (and in the West 
this development took place first in the art of the Baroque), to release forms from 
the surface in order to give them freedom in space. Complete freedom in space 
was always .taken for granted as a naively accepted matter of course, since the 
living, blooming physicality of figures had in India never been forced away from 
their natural spatial character and fullness as they had in Egypt, Mesopiotamia, 
and China — into linear, purely optical, flat-surface apparitions.'* Space, conse- 
quently, did not have to be rediscovered. Which is to say that Indian art had a 

'• Cf. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, pp. I5i ff. *• Cf. supra, pp. 31-34. 
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beginning totally different from that of the Western development and this ex^ 
plains the failure of the categories (the so-called “basic principles") of our system 
of art history to meet and comprehend the Indian facts. It is certain that anyone 
permanently condemned to our classical point of view will never contemplate 
these pictures with any real pleasure. He will be unable to experience their 
musicality. For all that we can do with such principles, if we insist on retaining 
them, is to apply them tentatively— and completely changed— after we have 
viewed the Indian works frankly and naively, without preconceptions, in an honest 
effort to comprehend their special traits. 

PL 9se The right top panel of Plate 36 is particularly instructive in this context, since 
it is utterly contrary in pattern to all Near and Far Eastern relief. It shows the 
procession of King Prasbnajit to a punyaSala, a holy hall or place of worship for 
the laity. This theme might well have been thought to allow for an ample use of 
the profile; yet profiles have been conscientiously avoided. The king, in a chariot 
drawn by four horses and preceded by a mounted guard, drives to the worship of a 
Sacred Wheel. His procession files from right to left and ascends then to the back- 
ground, to circumambulate the buildii^ clockwise, in a ceremonial manner, before 
entering; at the right one sees the van of the procession again descending to the 
foreground. Beneath the punyaiala is the palace door of the Indian king. Three at- 
tendants are shown, one with a chowry, one with a parasol, and a third the king's 
charioteer. Just above the procession is the holy wheel, inscribed, "bhagavato 
dhama cakam’*: "The Blessed Wheel of the I^w." It symbolizes the holy law of 
spiritual world government which the Buddha, after gaining enlightenment, set in 
motion through his first sermon in the Deer Park of Benares, and connotiRii the 
invisible presence of the Buddha himself. Standing worshipers are presbAt, one of 
whom may be King Prasenajit himself, who was an early protector of the Buddhist 
community. 

The relief immediately below that of the procession is inscribed, '‘erapato 
naga raja hhagavato vandate”: "The Serpent King Erapata pays homage to the 
Blessed One," and refers to a legend that appears in the t)hammapada.*^ Ac- 
cording to this pious tale, there lived in the time of the Buddha Kasyapa (the 
legendary Buddha immediately preceding the historical l^akyamuni) a ser- 
pent-king named Erapata, who, through a curse, lost his natural power to appear 
in a human form. He was promised, however, that in a later period a Buddha 
might restore this faculty, and, in due course, when he chanced to be visiting the 
court of another kingly serpent, by the name of Sagara, a yaksa spoke to them of a 
certain inscription that could be read only after the birth of a Buddha and be ex- 

^ nuddhaghosa, Dhammapada Commentary, Book 14, Story 3: **Erakapatta nagaraja.'* 
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plained by none except that Buddha himself. The two excit^ naga-kings, there- 
fore, took with them a girl of extraordinary beauty, as well as a number of other 
valuable presents, and, placing themselves beside the <^anges at a frequented spot, 
offered the girl and presents to anyone who could i:;^ad the inscription; for this 
would signify that a Buddha had been born. Now the Srahman Narada was living 
at that time, and fearing that he might lose jhis reputation as a sage if he should 
fail to interpret the text, he went for the necessary instruction to the Buddha him- 
self, who was at that time dwelling in the Deer Park at Benares. And when 
Narada, shortly thereafter, came before the serpent-kings to read their cipher, he 
bared his right shoulder out of respect for the Buddha and bowed in the direction 
of the Buddha, although the Buddha was In the Deer Park far away. The girl and 
presents he politely refused. But the serpent, more interested in finding the Bud- 
dha than in hearing the explanation of the inscription, quickly betook himself to 
the Park, where he was freed of the curse. 

In the relief Erapata is approaching ^kyamuni, but the Buddha— as always in 
this early art — is to us invisible. The meeting is taking place among six acacia 
{sirisa) trees, which are a type of tree associated with the story, and they are 
faithfully rendered to make clear the meaning of the relief. The human form of the 
serpent-king is already emerging from the body of the snake, whose raised head 
shows five expanded hoods, which is the usual sign of a naga in Indian art. The 
sculptor has made no attempt to achieve through perspective a unity of space; his 
picture is little more than an assemblage of symbols connoting the legend. Nor 
has he attempted to suggest a single moment of time; Erapata appears twice, first 
emerging from his animal form, then kneeling before the holy seat, paying wor- 
ship to the savior (to us invisible) who has freed him from the curse. Behind are 
three naga attendants in human form, with serpent hoods. 

The lowest relief on this face of the column shows a herd of wild elephants 
worshiping the Bo Tree. Two inscriptions appear, the shorter on the fence be- 
neath the scene, the longer on the throne beneath the tree: "hahu hathiko” and 
"bahu hathiko nigodha nadode”: “Many elephants {haku hathiko) and the banyan 
tree" (the meaning of the word nadode is unknown).** Fragments of two human 
figures also are visible. Underneath, giant kneeling demons bear up the balustrade. 

It is certainly not without significance that all the inscriptions on these reliefs 
are in the folk dialect, the dialect of the original doctrine of the Buddha; however, 
the spirit of the scenes is far from that of the teaching. For the world is always 
represented as smiling in these reliefs, and life as worth living, in spite of the fact 

Cf. Gen. Sir Alexander Cunningham, The Stupa oj Bharhut (London, 1879), 

p. 1 35. 
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that the doctrine of the Buddha opens with the Fimt Great Noble Truth: **All life 
is sorrowful." The savior, when he set in motion the Wheel of the Law with his 
first sermon in the Deer Park of Benares» declared that the very process of sense 
perception was a kind of fever that ought to be cured; yet the art works ornament- 
ing the earliest extant sanctuaries of the faith that he founded, while suffused 
with devotion and pious ecstasy, are innocently profane and inherently disposed to 
affirm, even to glorify, the values of terrestrial existence. 

The art of Bharhut (first century B.c.) is not realistic. On the contrary, with 
its graceful style it elevates everything to a sphere of happiness and youth, re- 
iterating tirelessly the Indian ideal prototypes of the beautiful seductive woman 
and heroic handsome man. The females are heavy-breasted, with narrow waists, 
broad hips, and great thighs, while the males are magnificently broad-shouldered, 
with tense abdomens and mighty chests. All are superbly refined and free of 
primitive clumsiness, and yet they are the very types that were standard in the 
Stone Age; the symbolic fertile female body of primitive art —of the neolithic 
and paleolithic **— and the lionlike male. The Bharhut figures are comparatively 
late, sophisticated forms; yet they render, through conventionalized proportions, 
ideals of gods and men received from a long tradition: fixed types that were 
standardized well before the period of this art and have remained dominant 
in the Indian tradition to the present day. But though conventionalized, the 
symbolic bodies are not geometrical at Bharhut, as they were in the earlier period; 
they have been organically conceived as living growths. Whether great or small, 
slim or stout, elegant or rustic, the figures always conform to a fixed relationship 
of harmonious proportions, following a fundamental canon that in later periods 
deteriorated to a rigid iconometry. All the faces are of the same type, and their 
serenity is the result of the calmness of mind that invented them. And though con- 
ceived as organic forms, the physiques do not appear to have ixmes or muscles, 
but consist of an entirely uniform plastic mass; for they are subtle-bodies — primary 
growths or materializations of the spirit that builds all bodies— such as we fre- 
quently find in the monuments of Indian art. 

Bharhut is situated on the old highway that crossed North India from the ancient 
capital of Ujjain (known to the Greeks as Ozene) in the West to Anoka's capital, 
Pataliputra (the present Patna, Greek Palibothra),” in the East, and its stupa 
dates from the late centuries b.c. The central elevation of the dome, flanked by the 
gates of the four quarters, represented symbolically the central position of the 

** Cf. supra^ pp. G8-7S. 

** Called Bardaotis by the Greek geographer Ptolemy. 
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cosmic mountain at the world axis, Mount Sumeru, whidt is flanked by the four 
peninsular continents and rises to the celestial realms of the gods. The dome of the 
stupa is still pocked with niches that were meant for fiumberless lights. There are 
in one circle one hundred and twenty, each shaped tp contain five lamps; which is 
to say that in one latitudinal belt there were six huniired lights. TTie entire dome 
could thus be covered with a net of illundipttion- symbolic and eloquent of the 
radiance of nirviipa. Moreover, each quarter of tltc stSp4 was protected by its own 
distinctive variety of semidivine being, in sdcordance wifli a mythological concept 
of the peopling of the four slc^s of the quadrangular cosmic mountain; for in the 
east are the celestial musicians, consorts of the apsarases, the gandharvas, with 
, their king Dhrtarastra; in the south the so-called kumbh^<^as (demons with 
testicles ]jmda} shaped like a jug ^kumhha} ) and their king Virudhaka; in the 
west the nagas with their king Virupaksa; and in the north the yaksas with 
Kuvera Vaiiravana. These popular gods or fairies are not of the Aryan stock, but 
survive from the old pre-Aryan tradition. Thus the Buddhists, already in the 
period b.c., had tapped ancient, native Indian, Dravidian and even prc-Dravidian 
mythological sources. 

The railing ornamentation of Bharhut (Plate 31 ) was laid out along the wave pi. si 
of a lotus stalk running the whole length of the sculptured frieze— a motif 
that recurs at Bodhgaya and on the railings of many other Buddhist sanctuaries. 
Alternating with Jataka scenes along this lotus wave are great fruits and jewels 
growing from the tendrils; also the goddess Laksm!, seated or standing on her 
lotus-throne, being sprinkled with the life-giving, fertilizing waters; for Lak^mT, 
the patroness of prosperity and earthly wealth, is the goddess of the rice fields and 
of the jewels and precious stones and metals that abound in the earth. These fruits 
and jewels, and the figures of the pre-Buddhistic goddess, are treated as though 
they were no less important than the Jataka scenes from the early lives of the 
Buddha. Man and action, as well as the episodes of the way to enlightenment, 
that is to say, are framed and supported by the force of life. They are all parts of 
one and the same vital process. 

Owing to the growth of the monument, various styles and techniques are repre- 
sented, all in a fully developed state and some almost swooning into preciosity; 
yet the protecting divinities of the gates and the figures of the railings seem all 
to have come from the same workshop. They exhibit the Bharhut style at the peak 
of its perfection. The Jataka scenes also are from one workshop; and the circular 
portraits of the donors match the protecting divinities. Some of the reliefs present 
the extraordinary phenomenon of a crowd as many as nine figures deep, and here 
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we have to recognize the influence of an art of carving figures in wood and of a 
primitive modeling in clay. Both crafts remain overwhelmingly powerful in India 
to the present day. 

Indian art, from the beginning, was totally different in conception from any- 
thing known in Mesopotamia, Egypt, or Greece. In the West, as we have already 
poted,** art in its beginnings, and even at its height, was inseparably associated 
with archaic styles of writing derived from the pictographic hieroglyph, and so 
dung to alignments of figures in a kind of processional style that insisted on the 
profile. Though India was ever open to influences from the West, and always 
eagerly received them, its own outlook, as represented in its native styles— both 
in art and in life— was never destroyed. The Indian native aims and modes of 
representation always survived and in the end assimilated into a typically Indian 
pattern (conforming to patterns favored in the rituals and tasks of Indian daily 
life) whatever new devices chanced to arrive from outside. Assimilation requires 
time, however. Hence, occasionally, conspicuous evidence may appear of a recent 
PI. ta and as yet unassimilated influence; for example, in the lion panels of Plate 18 
which are directly derived from the conventional heraldic semi-Persian style of 
the Maury a period (as represented in the columns of Asoka) ** and are far less 
PI. 13 lively and inspired than the elephants of Plate 13. The figures in the medallion 
PL at* shown in Plate 31e, on the other hand, lack plastic value entirely. Hardly more than 
linear drawings scratched upon stone, they represent an almost primitive level of 
execution. 

The force of the pre-Buddhistic, popular elements of Indian life in the develop- 
ment of Buddhism is evident not only in the joyful ornamentation of the great early 
stupas, but equally in the Jataka tales themselves, which were illustrated in many 
of the panels and were also recorded (c. 80 b.c.) in the fully orthodox written 
pages of the Ceylonese Pali canon. One of the scenes on the section of coping 
PL ate shown in Plate 31 is the Bharhut illustration of the Jataka of the Cat and the Cock: 
the title of the fable being in the inscription above the relief: ’’biddla jataka 
kukuta jataka.” Among the disciples of the Buddha, as we learn from the recita- 
tion of this fable in the Pali text, there was a young monk who had not yet 
mastered his senses completely. He met an attractive woman, beautifully dressed, 
and asked the Buddha for permission to return to the world, whereupon the En- 
lightened One told him the fable of the Cock and the Cat. 

^ Supra^ pp. 31“S4. Under the tree in which the cock is sitting the 

supray pp. 231-232. sculptor has placed an ornamental bunch of such 

Jataka 383. In this inscription, through, a small bells as are worn by dancing girls, perhaps to 
mistake of the stonemason, jatara appears instead indicate the seductive allure of the cat 
of jataka, so that it reads bidala Jatara kukuta jataka. 
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A wild cock, so runs this tale, had his nest in a tree. Btlt n certain cat, eag^er for 
a meal, invited him down to marry her, with a charmings verse: 

Thou who art bright with feather^ hues 
And dost fly about with a broad ^6, 

Descend to me from the branch of iky tree. 

For I long to be thy briMl 

The cock, however— who, indeed, was the Buddha himself in an early incarnation, 
yet already on the way to enlightenment and aware of the bad end to which the 
senses lead— manfully resisted. That is the tale. Now we read the moral: 

IVily women do likewise, when 

They spy a man of noble mien; 

Through gentle speech they try to reach; 

As the cat the beautiful cock. 

The young monk, impressed, remained in the Order of the Buddha. 

Such tales, from the world’s treasury not sacred but of secular wisdom, could 
be represented in the reliefs of this holy monument of the first century b . c . 
because they had already been incorporated in the Buddhist tradition as accounts 
of the earlier incarnations of the Savior. By this clever device the wit of the popular 
tradition was brought to the support of the new teaching and simultaneously given 
a very charming new turn. The epigrammatic style of the sculpture befits the 
epigram of the fable; both are pedagogically incisive in the rendition of a timeless 
situation: the way of the world. 

The medallion in the upper left of Plate si illustrates another amusing fable, pi. sia 
that of the Antelope in the Wilderness {kuruhga-miga-jataka) ” which has the 
moral that faithful friends, through mutual aid, can rescue each other from destruc- 
tion. The Bodhisattva is in the title role. In the relief the forest scenery is swiftly 
indicated, as in the stage dira:tions of a play, stating simply, “Wood and lake"; 
for at the foot of a big tree we see a pond with fish, and in the background a few 
smaller trees to indicate the plural: "This is a forest.” We see also the actors of 
the play: the antelope, who is the title hero, and his two friends, a tortoise, who 
inhabits the wateiy realm, and a woodpecker, who lives in the air. Finally, there is 
the villain, man the hunter, armed with bow and arrows. 

This hunter is the rude intruder who breaks into the forest idyl; for he has laid a 
trap, and the antelope, inadvertently stepping into it, has been caught by the right 
hind leg. Friendship, througli unselfish mutual help, is to give strength to the 

» Jataka 806 . 
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weak animals, however, and to result in the rescue df the trapped antelope from the 
wily snares of the common foe. According to the JStaka, the tortoise with her tiny 
teeth gnawed patiently through the rope of the trap even though her gums bled 
from the prolonged labor, while the woodpeck^, which is a bird of ill omen, flew 
across the path of the huntsman as he drew near to inspect his lines. When he 
spied the bird of ill luck the hunter returned superstitiously to his home, coming 
back only after the task of the tortoise had been concluded and the antelope had 
fled. The poor tortoise, however, was so fatigued that she could not escape 
into her pond and so she was caught. The man picked her up and put her into his 
bag. 

But the bag was hung on the low branch of a tree when the antelope, reappear- 
ing, presented herself as an easy target. She lured the hunter from her friend by 
alternately loping away and pausing for him to catch up: seemingly never too far 
off, she thus drew him in a wide circle. Then, suddenly dashii^ back to the tree, 
she ripped the bag from the branch with her horns; out crawled the tortoise, to 
vanish into the pond, and the hunter, panting, arrived too late. Thus, once again, 
a friend had been rescued by a faithful friend. 

The relief does not really tell the tale. Singling out only its most significant 
episodes, it merely reminds one of the fable by prescsiting the actors in telling 
attitudes. One has to know the plot to read this hieroglyph and enjoy its details. 
Nor has any attempt been made to create a sense of re^ space, there being no il- 
lusion whatsoever of perspective. The pond, the trap, and the tortoise are seen 
from above; the antelope and the woodpecker in profile; the huntsman is shown 
from before: each at the angle that best conveys his outstanding features. More- 
over, the sizes are far from representing real dimens.ions: each is of the magni- 
tude most apt to catch the eye and be quickly undei^tood. There is consequently 
no unity of space. And there is no unity of time; for the woodpecker appears 
twice. He is seen first conversing with his friends and then flying before the hunter 
to turn him off, no single moment having been selected for the topic of the relief. 
The stage props and the actors are present ii> significant relationships that link 
them together, about as they might appear in the mind of somebody on the point 
of telling the story, recalling its details. At such a moment, things that will un- 
fold in sequence during the narrative are present simultaneously in the memory; 
in a state of sheer being, as it were, beyond time. 

Compare this amusing Jataka with the fable of La Fontaine, Le Corbeau, la 
gazelle, la tortue et le rat. 

ha gazelle, le rat, le corheau, la tortue, 

Vivoient ensemble unis; douce societe. 
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cboix d'une demeure aux humains incommi 
Assuroit Uurjelicite. 

Mats quoi! I’homme dicouvre enjin ta0is,. retraites. 

Soyez au milieu des deserts, 

Aujond des eaux, au hatU des airift' 

Vous n’eviterez point ses endlikkes secretes.** 

In the version of La Fontaine the tortoise was caught by the hunter and rescued 
by the antelope; but the antelope had not previously be^ rescued by the tortoise, 
for the antelope trap was destroyed by the rat Rongeittaille. Thus the motif of 
mutual unselfish aid was watered away. The tortoise did not seem to La Fontaine 
dapable of shattering the trap, but the rat was obviously no fit prey for a hunter, 
and so, by adding the rodent to his Indian story the Frenchman rationally emptied 
it of a good portion of its sense. 

In the second scene on the section of coping we have the tale of one of the earlier 
human incarnations of the Buddha, when he was the boy Sujata, "The Well- 
born." •• His grandfather having died, this boy observed that his father was lost 
in unconsolable g^ief. So he went to a plate outside the town where there was a 
dead ox and, pretending to feed the corpse with grass and water, talked with it. 
The people told the father that his son had gone crazy, and the man, coming, re- 
buked him. Sujata replied: "The ox still is here and whole, but the body of grand- 
father has turned to ashes. Do you expect grandfather to return to life? Or what is 
the meaning of your persistence in grief?” ITie father, immediately illuminated, 
ceased mourning. "I now realize," he declared, "that everything that has form 
and belongs to the tangible realm must decay and disappear. I shall no longer 
grieve. This, truly, is a son, who releases his father from sorrow." 

The relief reminds the visiting pilgrim that the Buddha-in-the-making, the 
Bodhisattva, even in the early incarnations of his career, was imbued with the 
basic truth of his true doctrine, which is that all the beings and objects to which we 
cling are unsubstantial. Sarvam utpannam bhahguram, runs the lesson of the fable: 
"Everything that has come into existence will disintegrate and disappear." 

At the lower left of Plate 31 is the Bharhut version of the dream of Queen Maya, 
the mother of the Buddha, at the moment of her conception of the savior. It is a 
medallion on the interior of the eastern railing, bearing the inscription, "bhagavato 
rukdanta”: "The Buddha as the sounding elephant." According to the tra- 
ditional legend shared by the Buddhists and the Jainas, the life-monad that is about 

“U Fontaine, F«6fei, XII, 15. » Counterpart.*! of this relief occur at SancI, 

» Jataia SBi. The title is inscribed on the relief, AmaravatT, Samath, Ajanja (twice), Pagan, and 
on the roof beam, upper left: Sujaio-gakuta-jataka. Borobudur. 
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to enter upon its final birth as a teacher and savior of gods and men— at the close of 
which blessed lifetime it will attain extinction— has already been completely puri- 
fied through many heroic careers of the highest virtue. Therefore, instead of rush- 
ing blindly into the garb of an embryo under the impulse of fear and desire, it 
diooses deliberately the parents and surroundings of its ultimate existence in the 
round-of-rebirth.*' And when the queen who is to become the mother is about to 
conceive, she has a series of auspicious dreams in which, among other symbols, 
white elephants play a prominent role. About three months after conception the 
germ in the womb is joined by the supreme life-monad, which comes down from 
the celestial world of the Happy Gods, the Tusita heaven, where it has been spend- 
ing its penultimate existence. Invisibly, its subtle matter enters the womb of the 
august mother, and she visualizes the process in the image of a marvelous white 
elephant, triumphantly trumpeting, descending to her from on high. 

In the Bharhut relief Queen Maya is seen from above, but the elephant from the 
side, as are also the servants fanning the dreamer and watching her sleep; like- 
wise the articles of furniture that iildicate the royal bedchamber. The elements of 
the scene have been assembled, but they have not been co-ordinated in consistent 
perspective from a definite point of view; they are shown simply in such a way as 
to be readily recognized and interpreted. Furthermore, the carving is very flat. 
The eyes, hair, ornaments, and garments have been rendered , by a mere linear 
cutting, in a simple scratch-work style. And yet this primitive style is replete 
with an atmosphere that conveys the secret of the mysterious event. The idyllic 
intimacy of the bedroom and the calm delight of the auspicious dream have been 
expressed in a most direct and even charming Vay. 

The medallion next to this is another relief in the same primitive manner. It is a 
pi.su reference to a well-known Buddhist legend that tells of an incredibly wealthy 
merchant of ^ravastl, the capital of Kosala, whose name was Anathapindada 
("Who feeds widows and orphans with gifts of rice”). He desired to bestow on 
the Buddha and his community of monks a garden outside the town, as a hermitage 
and site for a monastery, and in hi^ search discovered a magnificent park. But the 
prince who owned the land, and whose name was Jeta, refused to sell, and he ex- 
pressed his refusal by imposing an impossible condition: Anathapindada, to ob- 
tain this beautiful garden, would have to cover every bit of the ground with coins 
of gold. The rich merchant accepted the offer, fulfilled the condition, and built in 
the garden the celebrated Jetavana cloister. 

In the relief, the ground is shown covered with square gold coins brought in by 
oxcarts. The last of the carts is being unloaded. Its oxen stand unyoked. In the 

Cf. supra, pp. 304^306. 
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foreground is the donor supervising his employees in the fulfillment of the con- 
tract, and he is again represented, at a later turn of the legend, at the solemn mo- 
ment of his bestowal of his gift on the Buddha, p^nuriug water from a golden 
pitcher on the invisible hands of the invisible recipient uf the donation (the Eln- 
lightened One not being depicted in this early Buddhist art).** By thit rite Varupa, 
the Vedic god of water, was invoked to bitfir witness to tlie gift, which was the 
usual Indian ceremony at the moment of comumma-thlg contracts, gifts, and 
solemn pledges. And we see Prince Jeta, meanwhile, followed by five attendants, 
entering the garden at the upper left. In amazement at what has been done, he 
lifts his left hand to his mouth. 

Four trees represent the scenery of the garden, the one within a brick enclosure 
being a holy tree through which the essence of enlightenment is revered. The 
buildings with the tunnel-vault roofs represent a later stage in the history; for 
they are the halls of the monastery that was erected when the donation was com- 
pleted. One is marked Gandhakuti, the other Kosambihuti. It is recorded, in the 
eariy Pali Nidanakathd, that Anathapindada built Gandhakuti. The history of 
the fenced-in tree we learn from the Burmese Buddha legend. There it is re- 
counted that a gardener gave the Enlightened One a large mango fruit, which 
he ate, and that Ananda then planted the stone on the Buddha’s command. The 
Blessed One stroked the ground, and immediately a large mango tree shot up 
laden with fruit and blossoms. And the king thereupon appointed for it a special 
guardian. 

The relief is distinguished by very lively attitudes and a delicate, though rather 
flat, carving. The chisel was used as a pencil, scratching minute lines everywhere 
in a kind of scribbling hand. Very different from the fine sculpture of the pillar 
figures, this relief is certainly from another workshop. It should be noted also 
that -in the composition the absence of the Buddha has not been given point. 
Whereas, somewhat later, at Amaravati, the invisibility of the Extinct One is to 
be used as an element of eloquent contrast, emphasizing the mystery of tran- 
scendence, here the Buddha is simply missing, as a mere matter of convention. 

The inscription reads, “jetuvana anddhaJ>ediko deti kotisanthatena, ketu”\ “Ana- 
thapindiko presents jetavana to the Buddha, having become its purchaser for a 
layer of kojis.” ** 

At the lower right of Plate 32 is the Bharhut version of the Buddha’s return from p/. as* 
the Trayastrimsat heaven, after having given instructions to his mother. 1 his, like 

** According to the contention, since a Buddha is beyond name and form, he is 
not to be represented. Cf. supra, pp. 60 - 62 . ( Anathapindiko = variant.) 

•• Cunningham, off, cit., p. 
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the Other reliefs on this page, represents a differmt style from those we have 
just discussed. It is full of an intense and solemn reidism, yet lacks the grace and 
PI. aea harmony of the dancing damsels of Plate 86a. We have viewed the version of this 
same event at Sahci.** The reader will recall from that discussion that in order tdii' 
give his enlightening message to the gods and to teach his mother, who had passc^ 
.<>away shortly following his birth and been reborn among the gods in the Trayas- 
tnmiat heaven, the Buddha, after gaining enlightenment and preaching his doc- 
trine among men, ascended, through his sheerly spiritual, superhuman power, to 
the celestial sphere. We here see him three months later, returning to the earth. 
The gods, soaring in the sky, are attending his departure, while the Buddhist com- 
munity on earth, at the seat beneath the holy tree, awaits his coming. He is step- 
ping down the staircase but cannot be seen: for he is beyond the traits of men, of 
gods, of demons, and of every other class of being, having gone beyond the uni- 
versal law that gives td creatures the masks of their forms and compels them to 
range without cease through meaningless cycles of rebirth. Only the footprints 
of the Blessed One— marked with ^he solar symbol of the wheel — betray the 
presence of him who has attained nirvana. The impress of the soles of the being 
who is a nonbeing— in whom all limiting characteristics are extinct— appears on 
the topmost and the lowest rungs, connoting his descent the entire length of the 
ladder. Footprints might have been shown, indeed, on every rung; for no one mo- 
ment of the passage is rendered. The subject of the relief is the whole progress of 
the savior from the Trayastrimsat heaven to the earth. His march through space 
proceeds while time flows on. We are watching the Buddha as he comes invisibly 
down the staircase, from the upper border of the relief to the lower; and the pious 
community at the bottom is watching too. Thus, no single particular moment, but 
time itself, flowing on, is an intrinsic factor in this dynamic composition. 

PI. aaa The lower left panel of Plate 3S is an Adoration of the Holy Seat of the Bud- 
dha.** The stone chair is covered with a precious carpet and surmounted by an 
umbrella of regal power denoting the spiritual world government of the teacher of 
gods and men. The Enlightened One is invisible, but again his presence is be- 
trayed by the prints of the soles of his feet; and again these are marked with the 
symbol of the holy wheel: the sign of the sun, which is the light of the world. A 
pious emotion is depicted on the faces and through the attitudes of the worshipers. 
They compose a kind of chorus and no attempt has been made to differentiate 
them: their features are very much alike. And though enclosed by the frame of the 

Cf. supra^ p. 840; Sand, northern gate, right of the Buddha; inscription: **makasaindyikayamara^ 
PL 8 jamb, upper outside panel; Plate 8. haguto devaputo dhakato bhagavato sisani pafisandhi/* 

“ West gate, under suddkamma deva-sabhd (Cunningham, op. cit., p. 137.) 
bhagavato cudd maha: Veneration of the footprints 
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relief, they are intended to be seen as figures in the round. « As though on a stage, 
facing the onlooker, they invite him to partake of their rapture and hence are ad- 
dressing themselves to a sphere outside the field of ^composition. They betoken 
in this attitude a didactic tendency and naive realtiin. And once again we note 
that the posture in profile, which is one of die maididevices of classical Western 
art, here plays only a very slight role. > . 

The anonymity of the figures is the same as that of l|ie group in die panel at the pt. sab 
upper right, where the lay community payS'^Worship to the seat of enlightenment 
beneath the holy s21 tree of the Buddha Vi^vabhu while die gods participate from 
on high. No individuals, no personalities, stand out from either the earthly cluster 
or the representatives of heaven: there is only a dual company united by one emo- 
tion. For the idea of individualizing the participants in an assembly such as this 
(as, for example, in the Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci) never developed in 
the Indian consciousness. It is absent totally from the works of the earlier periods 
and only to some extent present in those of the later. One might say that in this 
joyous art, anonymity, as well as style, was a faculty of nature. 


3. The BudSiisi Art of Mathura, Gandhara, 
Amardvatl, and Bodhgaya 


A BOUT the beginning of the Christian era Buddhist art was expanding in a three- 
fold current. In north central India, the style of Mathura appeared, as a sequel to 
that of the stupas of Bharhut and Sand, and it was flanked by two other traditions, 
following parallel courses: in the northwestern provinces, that of the Greco- 
Buddhist art of Gandhara; and to the southeast, that of the art of Amaravati. 

The fullness of human forms and the traditional marks of feminine beauty were 
displayed in Mathura in a spirit of vigorous naturalism, often with even greater 
emphasis than in the reliefs of the stupa railings (Plates 74-76). A rounded pi.7i-7g 
contour of the faces and a particular triangular smile are the characteristic tokens 
of this joyous style. 

During the period of the Mongoloid Kusana kings, however (first and second 
centuries a.d. ),»® the workshops of this productive city were touched by two strains 
of external influence: in the first place a Mongolian, which is conspicuous in the 
royal portrait-statues, and in the second, a Greco-Roman, stemming from Gan- 

•• Cf. supra^ pp. 7-8. 
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PI. ei dhara. The first is evident in Plate ei, which is a portrait executed, in the second 
century a.d., of the Buddhist emperor Kani^ka. It is a great pity that the head is 
missing. It would have been a striking document of the valor and kingly virtue of 
the Kusana dynasty at the climax of its career. The bold attitude and the mag- 
nificent, sober realism are completely different both from Hellenistic impres* 
sionism and from Hindu sensitivity. This monument reveals how the Mongoloid 
invaders from the north, out of their barbaric juvenility, brought forth an art ex- 
pression of their own. And it may be taken as symbolic of the role played by this 
great race in the history, not only of India, but of the Near East, merging the ele- 
ments of various civilizations. In India the Kufinas welded a number of strains 
into preliminary patterns, which, filtered and transformed then through the genius 
of the Gupta period, were destined to inspire enduring monuments of Buddhist art 
throughout Indonesia and the Far East. 

Pi. so Plate 59, also headless, is a statue of King Vima Kadphises. More than life- 
size, this work was executed, according to the inscription, in the year 6 of the 
Kaniska era (c. 150 a.d.), as a posthumous token of honor. Its inscription gives 
only the monarch's name, in contradistinction to that of the Kaniska portrait, 
which was executed during its subject's lifetime and announces all his titles. King 
Vima, wearing big, soft riding boots, sits royally upon his lion throne. 

PI. so Plate 60 show.s another such monarch. His name is unknown. 

These, then, were the young and vigorous emperors under whose patronage the 
arts both of Mathura and of Gandhara came to flower. 

The craftsmen of Mathura were in contact very early with those of Gandhara, 
and for a time the Alexandrian influence nearly overpowered the local indigenous 
tradition. Images betraying this influence, however, tend to misrepresent the 
true and real achievement of the school of Mathura, which outlived in time and 
surpassed in geographical extent the period and reach of the Hellenistic wave. 
Pi. 71 , Be As may be seen in Plate 71 and Text Plate Bg, left, the lively attitude of the 
Mathura Buddhas is remarkably diflcrent from anything evident in the Gandhara 
pt.ea-er Buddha type (Plates 62-67). The Hellenistic figures are usually represented in 
attitudes of repose, as though exhibiting their illusory semblances in serene aloof- 
ness, much like Hindu gods. At Mathura, on the other hand, the Buddha is the liv- 
ing teacher of gods and men. Bent slightly forward, with a vivid gesture of his 
uplifted hand, he animatedly addresses the observer. His regard is not drawn in- 
ward to the essence of his transcendental wisdom of enlightenment and extinction, 
but with his beaming face he almost reaches beyond the frame or plane of the relief 
into the space in which the observer stands. Through this teaching attitude he 
participates in the earthly atmosphere round about, and we recognize in it a re- 
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lationship to the attitudes of the participation rendered in some of the Bharhut 
reliefs; for example, in that, just considered, of Plate 32 b. This is a posture com- 
portit^ with the lively realism of all the Kusana-hfa^url masterworks, but it 
was completely dropped from the later Buddhist tradition of the Gupta, Pala, and 
colonial schools, where the idea of the Buddha s diviie aloofness {^ttara) pre- 
vailed. 

In art monuments, as in literary, significani: but one-sidedly representative 
documents can suddenly illuminate the getv^ral dark, representing developments 
that have been otherwise swallowed by time and thus comcealed. They stand, rich 
in themselves and full of information, yet without visible connections, and so, in 
part overshadowed by the surrounding dark, they float, with their constituents 
uncertainly dated, at a somewhat enigmatical point of time. The stupas of Sanci 
and Bharhut are all that we have, for example, to testify to a development of at 
least two centuries; for we know that already in the year of the Buddha's death, 
4>8d B.C., his ashes were installed in seven stupas. There must have been many 
stupas in Northern India, both to the Buddha and to the great kings; but all ex- 
amples earlier than those of Bharhut and Sanci have disappeared. Moreover, these 
remaining stupas testify to an already completely developed Buddhist liter- 
ary tradition, incorporating Jataka motifs in a canonical dogma; for in these 
great monuments the mutely eloquent dome, the reliquary of primitive Bud- 
dhism, has already become embedded in a setting of fully developed sculp- 
tured legend. 

Similarly, we find, over a thousand miles away, in the voluminous texts of the 
Pali canon, that the ancient formulae and terms stemming from the Buddha's 
time have already become incorporated in a canonical literary tradition of copious 
extent We know nothing of how, when, or where the various phases of this 
development took place; for all that we have as evidence is this local precipitation, 
which came suddenly to light in a burst, c. 80 b.c., after a hidden history of some 
four centuries— in the remote missionized island of Ceylon; not on the primitive 
soil of the Buddhist doctrine. Bharhut and Sand, like the Pali canon, are isolated 
symptoms of a history that has been all but completely lost. 

So, too, are the vivid Buddhas of Mathura; likewise the more numerous Bud- 
dhas of Gandhara. The whole problem of the origin not only of the Buddha image 
but also of tire Mahayana is enigmatically epitomized in the sudden emergence of 
these two constellations of related yet very different Buddha forms. 

The art of Bharhut and Sand, with its nonrepresentation of the savior, is 
HTnayana. The pertinent text for this tradition is that of the Ceylonese Sutta 
Nipata: “For him who pike the sun]] has set, there is nothing any more with 
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which he can be compared.” ” There is nothing atiy more by means of which he 
can be represented: his footprint, like the twilight, only gives evidence of a 
vanished sun. To conclude, however, from the sudden appearance of a Hellenistic 
Buddha type in the art of GandhSra that therefore the Greeks created, or even 
inspired, the Buddha image, which thereafter spread over all India, is si^^>ly 
fbsurd.** 

First one has to explain why the Buddha image was permitted, canonically, to 
originate precisely at Gandhara. The Buddhist community must have required it 
for dogmatic reasons; just as at Safici and BhSrhut they forbade it. For, naturally, 
the Indians could have depicted the Buddha, just as they were already depicting 
anything they wanted: men, women, gods, goddesses, plants, birds, animals, and 
fish. In the context of an Indian religion the mere fact that Greeks might have 
taken the depiction of the Highest Being for granted would not have dissolved the 
orthodox restrictions. Therefore, when suddenly we find that the completely 
Extinguished One has become visible in the frame of the illusory world, rendered 
so by illusory means, a new fundamental teaching, or at least a new conception of 
the fundamental teaching, must be sought. 

And we know precisely what the new conception was: it was the Mahayana, 
which is documented in the very period of the Gandhara monummts by the Prajiia- 
paramita texts.” In these we are told that just as there never has be«i any wtM^d, 
so, also, there never was a historical Buddha to redeem it. The Buddha and the 
world are equally void; sunyam: “empty, without being." From thb transcendental 
standpoint of the released consciousness they are on one and die same plane of il- 
lusoriness; and this transcendental standpoint, moreover, is the true one. The il- 
lusory historical Buddha, who through bodhi entered into nirvana yet until his 
parinirvana continued to live for the eyes of the world, may consequently be 
represented as though alive in the illusory world. 

This is why, during the early centuries a.d., instead of the mysteriously in- 
structive mode of rendition that had b6c3| employed at Bharhut and Safid, one 
comprehensible to all (to the unreleased, even to the unconverted) suddenly 
came into being. 

The chief city of Gandhara, Taxila (Sanskrit Taksa-sila, “the rock of Taksa”), 
was founded, according to the Rdmayana^ by Taksa, the son of Bharata,” and 

^ Sutta NipMa 5. 7. 8. 18, fi vols.). It was quickly adopted by a number of 

*• Editor's note: This theory was propounded by Occidental scholars and in some academic circles 
the French art historian Alfred Foucher, in UAri is still uken for granted, 

grico^bouddhique du Gandhara ( itcole frangaise *• Cf. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, pp. 482 ff. 
d'Extrfime-Orient: Publications, 5-6'; Paris, 1905- ^Ramayapal. 101. 10-16. 
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was conquered, according to the MahSbharata, by Janamejaya, the son of Parik- 
jit.** In the Ramaya^a Taxila is described as the twin city ot Pufkalavatl, the 
ancient capital of Gandhara (Peshawar),** which Ta^a is said to have founded at 
the same time; while in the Jdtaka it is frequently referred to as a great center of 
learning, famous particularly for its medical school, li^exander the Great found an 
ally against King Porus in the local raja wlen ho reached Taxila in 316 b.c., but 
within ’twenty years of his conquest of the Indus Va^ the supremacy of the 
Macedonians in that area was termifMted % the rise of the native Maurya em- 
pire, founded by Candragupta. Taxila revolted against Candragupta’s son, King 
Bindusara Maurya, and was immediately brought to submission by the crown 
prince A^oka, who then ruled the city as viceroy, on his father's behalf. Asoka 
later imprisoned his own son, Kunala, in Taxila, and as a consequence of a court 
intrigue the youth was blinded there while in his bonds.** 

After the Mauryas, however, came the Bactrian Greeks. By 250 b.c. these 
colonial governors of a rich but remote Hellenistic province had become inde- 
pendent of the Seleucid Empire, which, under Diodotos, at that time covered 
Persia and Syria. About ISO b.c. Demetrius I of Bactria entered and conquered 
the Indus country, and for the rest of the second century b.c. this area remained 
under Greek rule. The mightiest of the later Greek kings was the famous Buddhist 
convert Menander (Milinda), c. 150 b.c.** 

The province lay between Northwestern India and that Hellenistic Persian 
realm where a tragedy of Euripides was enacted when the news of the defeat at 
Carrhae of the Roman general Crassus arrived in court simultaneously with his 
severed head. Although few, the proud Greek rulers and their luxurious courts 
were important and powerful enough to exert an enduring influence on Oriental 
art; for in all periods of despotism, princesi squandering riches amassed through 
conquests and heavy taxes, have been decisive in the history of art, as patrons and 
customers ordering certain types and so determining trends. The Bactrians caused 
their Greek workmen (or else native pupils of Greek craftsmewi, skilled in their 
style) to strike coins of a Hellenistic character. A silver relief discovered at 
Taxila, showing Dionysos with the wine cup (Text Plate BlSh), is of a purely pi aiab 
Hellenistic brand. Moreover, numerous smaller objects introduced by commerce 
traveled far into India, and gold coins -first those of the Hellenistic Greeks, then 
those of the Romans -paid for the considerable, steady flow of Indian spices and 

« AfoAdMard/a, Adiparva 3. 170-172. Archatolt^ical Survey of India, Annual Report, 

^ lb., verse 18. For other notices of Tak^asila 1914-15, Part 11, pp. 36’-4l. 
in the ancient Indian writings, cf. V. S Sukthankar, Cf. Zimmer, op. at., pp. 494-504. 

"A Selection of Literary Refcrcnceii to Taxila,” ** Ib., pp. 504-506. 
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Other Oriental commodities that were shipped to both the Alexandrian and the 
Roman capitals. Such alien currencies, bearing classical reliefs, penetrated deep 
into India and had their influence. 

Before the opening of the first century B.C., however, the Greek kingdoms of 
Bactria and the Indus were overpowered, first by the Parthians, then by the 5aka— 
a warlike people of Scythian extraction that were being driven southward and 
westward by an advancing Mongolian tribe. Parthian and l§aka kingdoms spread 
over Northwestern India as far as to the Jumna, and the whole country was di- 
vided among governing satraps, in the Persian fashion, until late in the first cen- 
tury A.D., when the Mongolians themselves aiTived, pressed in the rear by the 
Huns. The new invaders (they are called the Yueh-chi in the annals of Chinese 
historiographers, but in India the Kusanas) first settled briefly in Bactria and the 
valley of the Oxus, then penetrated into the Indus country and overthrew the 
satraps. Their empire attained its height during the second half of the second cen- 
tury, under Kaniska, whose portrait we have seen; at which time it comprised 
Afghanistan and Turkistan, as well as North India as far as to the borders of Ben- 
gal. The great period of the early Mahayana Prajnaparamita texts and of the 
Buddha images of Mathura and Gandhara was that of these Mongolian monarchs, 
who had made the satraps of Parthian and Scythian blood their tiibutaries. 

Throughout these turbulent times the country around Taxila was a region of 
transshipment, a vast trading post through which all kinds of goods and people 
poured from numerous civilizations near and far. The travels of Apollonius of 
Tyana, for instance, fanciful and incredible though they may seem, contain in their 
account of the city of Taxila several particulars that tally well with recent dis- 
coveries made on the site.^‘ Apparently this Neo-Pythagorean Greek philosopher 
actually visited the remote Oriental capital— possibly in the year 44 a.d. And 
there were undoubtedly many other visitors, perhaps even residents, from the 
West. Among the numerous Occidental antiquities that have been found in the 
ruins is a bronze statuette of Horus-Harpocrates, wearing the double crown of 
Upper and Lower Egypt and with his right hand raised to his lips as if to impose 
silence, in the usual attitude of this popular child-god of late Egyptian art (Text 
PI. maa Plate BlSa). 

PI. dib Plate 62h shows an excellent Gandhara image of the Buddha seated on the lion 
throne, exhibiting clearly the impact of the Hellenistic-Roman tradition. The 
beauty of the Apollo- or Hermes-like face has been reduced, to some extent, to the 
regularity of an impressive mask; nevertheless, it has preserved the wakefulness 

** See Charles P. Eells, Ufe and Tims of Apd- University Series; Language and Literature, VoL 
lonius of Tyana (Stanford University Publications; II, No. I; Palo Alto, 19SS), Book II. 
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and intentness of the visage of a Western god or hero. The cross-legged posture 
of the seated yogi-teacher, familiar to the Hindu, but a rather queer and uncon- 
genial theme for an artist of the West, has been iiilrpitly handled dirough an 
effective arrangement of the robe. One observes that ihe If^gic of this drapery still 
is that of the classical style. Understood as afrordin0 an opportunity for a vivid 
interplay of light and shade, the folds htfi^ been so handled as to produce a 
supremely dazzling effect. They emphasize the majesty and serenity of the har- 
monious head, whose features, moreover, asich and hold the onlooker instead of 
receding into the peace of inner concentration. The pronota^ed articulations of the 
neck and head, as well as of the upper hem of the garment, also betray the Hellen- 
istic hand. And finally, the protuberance at the top of the cranium (which is an 
indispensable bodily feature of the Buddhist savior, but must have been shocking 
to artists trained according to the Hellenic ideal of beauty) has been skillfully 
veiled and obscured by the manner in which the hair has been arranged in a kind of 
tuft. This figure must have been fashioned for Buddhist customers who had a 
Hellenistic taste. 

Among the local Northwest Indian craftsmen, however, the artistic intentions 
of the Occidental style seem to have remained largely uncomprehended. Its re- 
fined realism —a kind of vivid, sensational impressionism based on a lively inter- 
play of light and shade— -was not grasped by them in its aesthetic sense. Its curves 
of drapery, designed to give a dramatic modeling to the form through bold 
shadows and flashes, was soon changed into a kind of ornament expressing an in- 
ward attitude of calm aloofness and serene concentration (Plate 6G). Impres- pi.ee 
sionistic modeling then became a vehicle for the rendition of an expressive psy- 
chology, serving to suggest the mental attitude of the saint steeped in the bliss of 
the calm of extinction {nirvana). Hellenistic linear elements, which had been de- 
signed to unite the figure with its environs through a common web of light and 
shadow, henceforth were employed to isolate the apparition and imbue it with a 
lofty strangeness; while not only the drapery, but every other realistic feature, 
was transformed into an eloquent ornamentation. Weight, posture, and the sub- 
stance of the figure became, as it were, a musical accompaniment to the composed 
attitude, underlining or inflecting its message; so that instead of a sensual, im- 
pressionistic art, there developed an intrinsically spiritual style tending to de- 
materialize the stone — dissolving its substantiality into a ghostlike phantas- 
magoria. Appearance was transmuted into apparition. No bodily being, only an 
essence that has become silently manifest, is what is seen in these later Gan- 
dharan forms. 

Oandharan art, that is to say, was far from being a misunderstanding of the 
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Hellenistic as a result of the clumsy^ inept hands and minds of non-European 
craftsmen. Rather, it marked the intuitive beginnuig of a new style, aiming at an 
expression of the inner meaning of the Buddha figure from the point of view of a 
genuine Buddhist introversion. The dashing, idealized portrait of the spiritual 
hero>conqueror, facing triumphantly the world at his feet, was turned into the 
Adequate reflex of an introspective intuition of enlightenment and of the peace 
Which passeth understanding, the peace that accompanies the knowledge that 
annihilates temporal bondage. For there is no pretext in these statues of an actual 
human body, sitting or standing in real space, among objects. On the contrary, 
what has become visible is the figuration of a spiritual attitude, which is present 
more for the intuitive eye of the spirit than for the fleshly organ of the physical 
mind. 

The Buddha is not to be regarded as an exceptional individual, even though in 
each great age of the world no more than one, two, or three Buddhas are made 
manifest, and in some ages not even one. The Buddha represents, rather, the 
perfect type or state of being that is to be achieved by all creatures in the long 
course of transmigration, through their practice of the highest virtues of self- 
renunciation. At the outset, the Hellenistic Buddha was distinguished far too much 
by the traits of a singular, outstanding personality. Only gradually, as a result of 
the work of native Indian artists, was he imbued with the sublime quality of 
anonymity. No longer a sovereign individual, he became at last the personification 
of a pure essence, the reflex of a sheer state beyond the world of sense. And this 
wondrous transformation was the real achievement of the local craftsmen of 
Gandhara: the positive aspect of the changes that they wrought on the Occidental 
patterns derived from the Greeks. 

This can appear as a diminution and lack of mastery only to one who insists, 
really blindly, on the classical standards of Western art as founded in the Hel- 
lenistic-Roman tradition. The well-known, academically celebrated Occidental 
aims of impressionistic virtuosity and of a dramatic play of light and shade, as well 
as the philosophy of humanity that underlies these, meant nothing to the Gan- 
dharan workmen of Indian extraction. However, the spiritual energy of the Bud- 
dhist doctrine had so increased in force during the centuries following the building 
of Bharhut that they could now transmute the foreign pattern into a spiritual 
symbol capable of rendering the highest Oriental truth of sovereign release and 
freedom. Their tentative transformations of the Occidental ideal portrait mark the 
beginnings of that classical Buddhist iconography which was destined to be 
brought to its supreme statement in the art of the Gupta period, and thereafter 
to cover the whole of Eastern Asia with sublime masterpieces of symbolic form. 
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The first effect of the Gandharan achievement was to disengage the Buddha 
figure from the traditional patterns derived from the archaic yaksa and naga 
models. It may well be that the Gandharan standi^iijg Buddha was directly in- 
fluenced —or even inspired— by such Hellenistic foitoulac as that Qrpified in the 
standing Sophocles of die Lateran Museum ( I'ext^Plate however, the pi.biu 

seated Buddha can have come only from an ikdian source. It was based, as we have 
seen,** on the seated naga. Yet ev«i here, no les.i* than iii‘;the standing figure, one 
can observe the influence of the Occident. temporarily imbuing the concept of 
the Buddha with the strong personal riiaracter of a vtcto^us spiritual individual, 
Gandharan art absorbed and transformed the archaic naturalistic realism of the 
jdemonic gods who had for ages personified in traditional India the superhuman 
powers of nature. The cosmic savior was humanized in the manner of a semidivine 
Greek hero, or of those Hellenistic divinities that had been completely anthro- 
pomorphized since the classic period. He was thus rescued from the spell of nature, 
from the elfin, goblinlike attitude of the yaksa, and from the blissful unconscious- 
ness of the naga-spirits of the waters; and his image, in consequence, gained an 
expressive, energetic spirituality. 

The realistic character of the Gandharan image, however— its avowed in- 
dividualism, as the ideal portrait of an impressive personality— was ultimately 
unacceptable. It was far too Western to express the main content of the Indian 
view. The figfure of the One-who-was-nothing-any-more had to be purged of 
every mark of individuality— as the Buddha himself had been purged of indi- 
viduality when he transcended the realm of bondage, in which all beings are tied to 
specific acts and specific rewards {karma). The Buddha essence, which is tran- 
scendental, is neither expressed in any word nor rendered by any form. Therefore, 
an image of the Buddha can denote properly only a mental or a spiritual attitude. 

It most be a reflection, mirrorlike, of the peace of the state-of-being of one steeped 
in complete aloofness, utter serenity, and supreme bliss, its function being that of a 
hieroglyph or symbol of a suprahuman, supradivine condition. Its function is to 
furnish support for the visualization, in inner meditation, of the substance or con- 
cept of Buddhahood; the state to be achieved; the real essence, which underlies all 
the states-of-being, not only of ourselves but of everything, and which neverthe- 
less is shrouded in the veil of general nescience. No "real," earthly or even divine 
being, visible to the eyes and refracting rays of physical light, is reproduced in 
these figures. In essence, the Buddha image, like the Buddha himself, is an illu.sory 
reflex of the pure substance of immortal con.sciousness, shining from beyond the 
categories of all sense perceptions and mental ideas. 

^ Supra, pp. 56-6*7, 
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It is pafectly dear, therefore, why the Hellenistic spirit never made, or could 
have made, any real or lasting impression on Indian art. llie temperamoits and 
philosophies of the two civilizations were radically different;. The Greek style, in 
this border province of its influence, furthermore, was overlaid by the vigorous 
barbaric styles of the Ku$anas and other youthfully crude invaders. Under these 
influences its impressionistic play of highlight and shadow g^ve way to a monu> 
mental realism, which gloried in bold simplifications, stressing the plastic bulk 
of the figures and tending to present formal assemblages of puppetlike actors 
posed in significant dramatic poses. 

Pi 07 Plate 67 1 for example, is heavy and lifeless, devoid on the one hand of real 
vigor and expressivity and on the other of the sweetness and inner musicality of 
those later Indian pieces in which the tangible appearance of the savior has been 
turned into the symbolic outline of a spiritual state. Here the drapery clings to the 
Western figure without achieving its intention; and though there is a tendency of 
the form to enter and vanish into itself, as it were in silent self-effacement, this 
hint of the process of losing weight and corporeality, which takes its start in 
Gandhara but is to find its fulfillment only in the Gupta period, in India proper, 
is not yet adequate to the symbol to be rendered. Such works are neither West nor 
East— and such works abound (let it be admitted) in Gandharan art. 

The leading spokesmen of a recent school of French, English, and German 
archaeologists overrated grossly this Greco-Buddhist period. Noting the wide 
diffusion throughout Asia of some of its Hellenistic motifs and failing to consider 
the transfiguration they had undergone, they jumped too fast and eagerly to a 
number of grotesquely complacent conclusions.*’^ 

A few fine Gandharan pieces have survived, whidt represent partly the best of 
the Hellenistic and Roman provincial tradition and partly a remarkably successful 
creative attempt to render in the patterns of this alien art the totally different 
atmosphere, symbols, and figures of the BiKldhist world. Most of the Gandharan 
pieces in our museums, on the other hand, were never intended to be masterworks, 
or triumphs of individual creative achievement. They were mass-produced in un- 
pretentious skilled workshops, operating on a large scale and with as much speed 
as possible, to provide numerous and extensive monasteries, stupas, and other 
buildings with a lavish mantle of friezes, panels, statues, and sculptured orna- 
ments. For the Kusana monarchs and many other princely donors expended in a 
lavish way the riches they had amassed by conquest. Buildings rose and expanded, 

« Cf. Sir John H. Marshall, "The Monuments XXVI; J. Ph. Vogel, Buddhist Art in India, Ceylon, 
of Ancient India," in The Cambridge History of and Java (Oxford, 1936); and A. Foucher, op. 
India, Vol. I (Cambridge, England, 1922), Ch. cit. 
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and had to be covered with d^cor. Thus in this remote border-realm, this art of 
the Hellenistic-Roman civilization, materially {»x>liferating but insignificant in de- 
tail, thrived on royal patronage as a lush by-produc!|jof imperial expansion. It is 
comparable in quality to the figures of athletes an4/ giaitts, caryatids, attractive 
nymphs, and allegorical nudes that we find everyvjliere today, throughout the 
Western world, in hotel lobbies, clubs, o^al buildings, banks, sport centers, 
and bars, which dmve their belated, and usually all too conventionalj charm from 
the real achievements not of today btrt of tl^ ilOTaissance and Baroque. 

The main value of this mass production was rather iOonographical than aes- 
thetic. Buddhas, Bodhisattvas^ and scenes from the Buddha legend received a new 
stamp— which lasted. Coined for the Hellenistic-Roman assembly line of the 
borderland, they invaded India proper and thence migrated into the colonies of 
Buddhist art in Java, Burma, Cambodia, and Siam. And along the trade routes 
through Central Asia and Chinese Turkistan, flourishing in the Indian settlements 
and Buddhist monasteries that marked these dangerous highways, they pene- 
trated into China and thence reached Japan. But already in the period of Kaniska 
the power of the plastic rendering was on the wane. The influence of the style 
lingered for a little time, but with the destruction of the monasteries in the 
second half of the fifth century by the Ephthalite or White Huns, who, after 
breaking the power of Persia, swarmed across India under Mihirakula, its force 
was extinguished. Hsiian Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, who visited Taxila in 630, 
found the province dependent on Kashmir; most of its Buddhist monasteries were 
in ruins; and he was told that they had been destroyed by a cruel king of the Huns. 

Some of the Gandhara works were purely Greek. Two of the figures in Text 
Plate Bis have already been noted.^* At the upper right is a curious Athene, or Pi. bi* 
perhaps a Yavani, an amazonlike Greek girl in the bodyguard of a Gandharan 
king. And below is a Corinthian capital with a seated Buddha— a good example of «. Bi*/ 
the mixture of elements and traditions. 

Plate 6J, the Gandharan image of the Bodhisattva starving himself to death, is p/. ss 
perhaps the most incongruous example of the mixture of India and Greece. Here a 
thoroughly un-Greek theme has been rendered in an equally un-Indian style. 
According to the version of the legend in the Ceylonese Mahd-saccaka-sutta,** the 
Buddha was once describing his early austerities to his monks. “Then striving.’’ 
he said, “after the good, and searching for the supreme state of peace, I gradually 
made my way to the land of the Magadha and proceeded to Uruvela, where I saw a 
delightful city with a pleasant grove, a river flowing delightfully with clear water 


“ Supra, pp. S41-342. 

Majjhima Nikaya 1 . 240-247. The passage is here greatly abridged. 
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and good fords, and round about a place for seeking alms. ‘This surely,* thought 
1, ‘is a fit place for the striving of a highborn one.* Then 1 sat down there and 
thought: ‘What if I should now set my jaw, press my tongue to my palate, and 
restrain, crush, and burn out my mind with my mind ?* I did so and sweat flowed 
from my armpits. I undertook resolute effort; unconfused mindfulness was estab^ 
|ished; but my body was unquiet and uncalmed, even through the painful striving 
that was crushing me: such painful feeling as arose did not subdue the mind. Then 
I thought: ‘What if 1 now should practice trance without breathing?* So I re- 
strained my inhaling and exhaling through mouth and nose. When 1 did so, 
there was a violent sound of wind issuing from my ears and violent winds dis- 
turbed my head. Again, three times, I practiced the holding of the breath, and the 
pains were as though a strap were being twisted about my head, next as though a 
butcher were cutting my body with a sharp knife, and then as though two men 
were holding each other over a bed of coals. Such painful feelings as arose, how- 
ever, did not overpower my mind. 

“Some divinities, seeing me, said, ‘The ascetic Gautama is dead’; others said, 
‘He is not dead, but is dying'; still others said, ‘He is neither dead nor dying; 
such is the behavior of an accomplished saint.* Then I thought, ‘What if I should 
take food only in small quantities, only as much as my hollowed palm would hold ?* 
My body became extremely thin. The impress where 1 sat was like a camel’s 
footprint, from the little food. And as the beams of an old shed stick out, so did my 
ribs. And as, in a deep well, the deep, low-lying sparkling water is seen, so, in my 
eye sockets, was seen the deep, low-lying sparkle of my eyes. When 1 thought to 
touch the skin of my stomach, 1 would actually take hold of my spine, and when I 
thought to touch my spine, I would actually take hold of the skin of my stomach — 
so closely did the skin of my stomach cling to my spine, from the little food. Then 
I thought, ‘Those ascetics and brahmans in the past who suffered keen, severe 
pains at the most did not suffer more than this. Y et through this severe mortifica- 
tion I am not attaining superhuman, truly noble knowledge and insight. Perhaps 
there is another way to enlightenment.* 

“Then 1 remembered a time when 1 was seated, as a youth, at home. I was 
seated in the cool shade of a rose-apple tree and without sensual desires, without 
evil ideas, I attained and abode in the first trance of joy and pleasure arising from 
seclusion and combined with reasoning and investigation. Then there arose in me 
the consciousness that this was the way to enlightenment, and I thought, ‘Why 
should I fear the happy state that is without sensual desires and without evil 
ideas?* And I thought, ‘I do not fear that happy state which is without sensual de- 
sires and without evil ideas.* And then I thought, ‘It is not easy to gain that happy 
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State while my body is emaciated. What if I now should take solid food, rice, and 
sour milk?’ 

“Now at that time five mendicant ascetics were attending me, thinking, ‘When 
the ascetic Gautama gains the true doctrine he will couimunicate it to us.’ But 
when 1 took food they left me in disgust, faying, 'The ascetic Gautama lives in 
abundance, he has given up his striving.' “ 

The Bodhisattva at the end of his fast is the subject of this Gandharan image. 

For a telling comparison, one may turn W the Sou^ Indian bronze of Kali at 
the conclusion of her fast that was discussed supra, ,pp. 116-120 (Plate 422). pt.4aa 
In Plate 37 we have one of the few reliefs remaining from the ruined stupa of w. sr 
Jaggayyapefa (about thirty miles northwest of Amaravati), which will serve to 
contrast the native Indian forms with the alien influences of Alexandrian Gan- 
dhara and the Mongoloid Kuswas. Thanks to the remoteness from Gandhara of 
this site in Kaliiiga, on the southwestern shore of the Bay of Bengal, the masterful 
style, without plasticity, is purely Hindu and shows no Hellenistic influence what- 
soever. The stupa of Jaggayyapeta dates from the first century B.C., and so was 
about contemporary with Bharhut. The .subject of this precious panel is the 
Cakravartin, the Ruler of the World, with his “Seven Jewels”; the wheel, the 
wife, the horse, the gem, the minister, the general, and the elephant.*® Its clarity 
and grace foreshadow the art of Amaravati and, like the contemporary Indian 
works at Bharhut, it is the product of a spirit in static repose, completely innocent 
of the magnificent dynamism of the post-Kusana periods of Indian art. 

Amaravati dates from the second century a.d., that is to say, some two hundred 
years later than the stupa of Jaggayyapeta, Fragments of an old beam survive, 
however, from an early railing, showing winged animals Icxl and escorted 
by men, conventionalizc*d in a way that betrays the influence of the archaic Meso- 
potamian .style (Plate 38). Certain other reliefs, which are flat, with a clean and Pi.98»,h,4 
neat design, evidently derive from the tradition that previously had produced the 
decorations of Jaggayyapeta (Plate 38, center). The majority of the works for pi. sac 
which Amaravati earned its fame, however, .show a skilUul perspectivism, cur- 
tailing and foreshortening, for the purpose of creating an illusion of space. In its 
prime, this stupa was a shimmering filigree of railings and walls. The chisel had 
mastered the whole surface and had thrown over the entire structure a glittering 
net. Its sculptural casing slabs and great railing were tashioned in the latter half 
of the second century. Arranged in two tiers, the slabs formed a sort of wainscot 
around the stupa drum, w|iich had a diameter of fifty-four yards. The railing, 

w Pof • diKUSsion of the ides of the Cskrsvsrtin, cf. Zitnioer, Philosopktts 

India, pp. ISth-ISl. 
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moreover, provided for the sculptors a surface area of nearly seventeen thousand 
square feet. 

PI. 9 Sa At the upper left of Plate 9S is a tondo (a relief of circular shape) from a post of 
the outer railing of the stupa, dating from the middle of the second century a.o. 
It shows nagas at the stupa of Ramagrama worshiping the relics of the Buddha, the 
: relics being in the little stupa placed on a throne in the center. A giant naga-king, 
conspicuous because of his halo of raised serpent hoods, stands in an attitude of 
reverence behind the relics, while around him others, with their beautiful wives, in 
various attitudes of enthusiastic worship, pay homage to the tangible symbol of 
final release from the bondage of the cycle of rebirths. Frontal positions prevail 
over the profile. As much as possible of the mass of the stone has been transformed 
into a joyful welter of limbs and bodies, and the multitude is anonymous; no in- 
dividuals stand out with specific expressions of their own temperaments, no per- 
sonalities. What we see, rather, is a whole species, a class of superhuman beings, 
giving rein to its emotion in a single chorus. 

PI. 97 Plate 97 is another votive stone slab showing nagas worshiping a stupa. They 
are clustering about it in various attitudes. The terrace of the monument is sur- 
mounted by a forest of parasols, which have been set there as votive gifts. Nagas in 
serpent form, triumphant with e^cpanded hoods, gird the dome and guard its drum- 
shaped base, while others, in'^hiiman form, surmounted by their snake-hood 
shields, stand joyfully at either side, with their female companions paying obei- 
sance in ecstatic attitudes. Still other fd^as, with like gestures, fly in mid-air. 

In these reliefs the static mood of Jsggayyapeta and Bharhut has given place to a 
graceful, triumphant dynamism, rendered in a supremely fluent handwriting, in a 
PL 9* kind of miniature style. Consider again Plate 94-, where the Buddha crosses the 
Nairanjana, having abandoned those practices of bodily mortification which, as 
PI. 66 rendered in the Gandharan image of Plate 65, had brought him to the brink of 
death. With a wholesome ascetic diet of vegetables and milk-rice, he has strength- 
ened his bodily frame for the spiritual pursuit of enlightenment, and now, walking 
nimbly, like a cloud, he crosses the river’s swirling waters to the other shore, 
where stands the tree under which he is to achieve his goal. 

More than one style can be identified among the remains of Amaravatl: on the 
one hand, as above, that of the invisible Buddha in a graceful, sensitive line; on 
the other, various works following the lustier, coarser, more naturalistic tradi- 
pi. 9 ab tions derived from the North. In the bottom panel of Plate 92b, illustrating the 
Great Departure of the Bodhisattva from his palace, wife, and son, we behold him 
on his steed Kanthaka, conducted by his faithful charioteer. Divinities of the earth 
support the hoofs of the hor.se while those above carry the parasol of the spiritual 
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kingship of the universe, attending the Bodhisattva on his way to the solitude of 
the forest and the anonymous existence of the mendicant ascetic. Tlie relief is on 
the inner side of a railing-pillar. A broad and vigorous style, though a bit simple 
and clumsy, full of energy in its rendition of the movements and expres.sive faces 
of the figures, carries the impress of the Ku?Ina infltience on the Northern art— 
and the Blessed One, in accordance with die new Mathura-Gandhara manner of 
representation, is visible in his bixlily form. 

Above this is another relief in the Northern style, the Temptation scene, 
and above that, the Buddha expounds the doctrine for the first time, turning 
the Wheel of the Law in the Deer Park of Benares. In the scene of the Tempta- 
tion, the Bodhisattva on his throne, supported by divinities of the earth and 
seated in the attitude of the teacher, visibly confronts the onlooker. Though sur- 
rounded by the alluring figures of the seven daughters of the tempter striving 
in vain to attract his attention to their enticing attitudes, he is not aware of them. 

The triumphant calm of him who has realized the truth contrasts with the grace- 
ful, undulating blandishments and coy looks of the women, who represent sheer 
life and its enjoyment. A manly, straightforward, simple style has here been em- 
ployed to convey directly what there is to say. However, the simplicity is decep- 
tive: for it derives from a far richer, more sophisticated style than that of this re- 
lief, going back, ultimately, to Hellenism and its niasterworks. Those earlier 
achievements have been filtered to Amaravatl through the Juvenile barbarism of 
the Kusana-Mathura sphere. 

The scene shown in the medallion of Plate 86’ is from the popular story of the pi aet 
Buddha subduing a mad elephant. According to the legend, the Enlightened One, 
accompanied by his monks, was passing through a narrow street crowded with 
people, when a mad elephant rushed against him, let loose by the Buddha's envious 
cousin Devadatta, who, like a shadow, had been following him through every por- 
tion of his career, attempting repeatedly to murder him— and sometimes suc- 
ceeding.“ In this relief the animal is depicted twice: first, in his fierce onrush; 
next, stopped suddenly by the magic soul-force of the Enlightened One, stooping 
in obeisance before the Buddha's feet in meek self-humiliation. The crowd gives 
way, aghast, along the houses. The keepers try to seize their infuriated charge and 
someone rushes forward to capture it as it bows before the conquering calm of the 
holy sage. Astonished and admiring, onlookers peer from windows. But the Bud- 
dha, amidst this welter of dramatic action, stands in a posture of utter composure, 
emanating sovereign peace from his motionless attitude, without even a striking 
gesture of his hands — in marked contrast to the doubly antagonistic movement of 

Cf supra ^ pp. 242-243 . 
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the huge animal and the tumultuous upheaval of bodies and gestures that rises 
from the border and subsides at his feet. The Elnlightened One's perfect calm 
anticipates the subsidence of the imperiling onrush; for his insight and timeless 
serenity beheld the wave already broken even when it was mounting and gather- 
ing strength to engulf and crush him. 

PL M ' Plate 99 is a view of the stupa at Bodhgaya, the greatest Buddhist center in 
contemporary India. Tradition assigns the founding of this shrine to A^oka and 
parts of the present structure date from as early as c. 100-50 B.c. Its stone railing, 
fencing the great rectangle in the midst of which stands the temple, is from the 
period b.c. Numerous alterations have been effected, however, during the passage 
of the centuries, and elements can be identified from practically every period of 
Buddhist art.‘* From the seventh to tenth centuries a.d. the temple contained a 
famous statue of iSakyamuni that was regarded as the authentic portrait-image of 
the master in the posture of Calling the Earth to Witness {hhumi-sparsa^mtidrd) . 
According to a local legend, it was begun by divine beings and finished by human 
workmen; the de.scriptions suggest, however, that it must have been a work in 
the Gandhara style of a comparatively early date. In Hsiian Tsang's time (the 
period of King Harsa's reign, 606’-6‘48 a.d. ) it was standing in a dark chamber 
and could be seen properly only with the help of a mirror held to reflect the sun’s 
rays upon it. During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, after having been in 
ruins for over nine hundred years, ifliis monument on the site of the Buddha’s 
teaching was restored by Ceylonese Btiddhists with the flnanctal assistance of the 
Buddhists of Japan. 


4, Hindu Sculpture 


The religion of the early Aryan invaders of India had no iconography, no 
images, no temple worship of its own; and the later ascetic sects of the period of 
the Upanisads, interested only in liberation from the realm of name-and-form, 
with their cells or life centers of hermits, monks, and teachers, could not tell 
craftsmen how to represent the figures of their saviors; those ideal beings — Bud- 
dhas, Jinas, and Tlrtharikaras — that lead mankind to the ineffable goal of release 
from the senses. The Indian lay folk, therefore, in their munificence, and the 

Cf. Gen. Sir Alexander Cunningham, Mahabodhi^ or The Great Buddhist 
Temple under The Bodhi Tree at Buddha~Gaya (London, 1892). 
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craftsmen with their skills, were left largely to themselves in the development, 
from ancient, widespread patterns of demonic superhumatj beings, of the forms 
that should represent both the Aryan Brihman divinities and the ascetic saviors of 
the cults of release. 

Text Plate Beb shows a giant yaksa from Patna, dieting from the earliest period 
of monumental Indian stone si iilpture. It is i work in polished ChunSr sandstone, 
and its model was derived from the pre- Aryan iphere. It is a kind of primitive 
idol. The archaic stiffness of a wooden or stone post has been transformed, how- 
ever, into an impressive piece of art. This is a guardian of earthly prosperity and 
wealth, in magnificent, static repose. 

Such demonic, divine protectors, inherited from primordial times and rendered 
visible in works of wood and stone by a supremely proficient guild of Indian 
artist-craftsmen, supplied the models, or basic sculptural themes, from which the 
whole magnificent tradition of Hindu sculpture took its initial inspiration. f5iva, in 
his positive aspect, as a giant demon-god of the life-force, associated with the pre- 
Aryan symbol of the lingam, was commonly made to resemble a yak§a. In the 
giant sevenfold ^iva of Parel (Text Plate Bl6), for example, the heroic traits of 
an athletic earth-demon are preserved in all of the exfoliating forms— even though 
in this work of the Gupta period every trace of archaic realism has been left far 
behind. 

And nagas too were patrons of life. As the pre-Aryan demons of moisture, they 
were guardians of the fertility and life-sap of the nourishing soil. Fa Hsien speaks 
of a shrine erected by the Buddhists of Sarikisa to a naga because that deity, who 
bestowed prosperity, had given the monks security and peace. Hsiian Tsang does 
not mention any specific naga cult in India, but terms the naga “the assiduous 
guardian of the relics of the Holy One.” We have already seen “ how the earliest 
images of the Buddha and of the Jaina Tirthahkara Parsvanatha were based on the 
pattern of the naga-king. These, however, were not the only figures of this type 
in Indian art; for certain statues of the Hindu creator and world protector, Visnu, 
closely adhere to the traditional naga form. See, for example. Plates 122 and 127. 
Such works were inspired, on the one iuind, by the particular concept of Visnu*s 
identity with his serpent vehicle Se.sa, but, on the other, by the more general folk 
belief in the serpent as a demonic being with a peculiar relationship to the human 
sphere and to human destiny. 

« Editor’s HOU: For a discussion of this colossal effect, peculiar to Indian art, which Dr. Zimmer 
piece, sec Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian has termed, "the phenomenon of the growing or 
^rf and Gvilixation (New York and London, expanding form." For Siva as a yak?a, see Cooma- 
1849), pp. 192-lse, where it is interpreted as raswamy, Hifloiy, fig. 66. 
a particularly graphic example of an aesthetic ** Cf. supra, pp. 66-67. 
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For the naga, as the superhuman being closest to man, assumes human shape at 
will and frequently seeks human company. Snake girls and queens have become the 
mistresses and queen-consorts of kings and are reckoned among the ancestors of 
numerous princely lines. Furthermore, the more esoteric and lofty later form of 
Buddhism known as the Mahayana is supposed to have been revealed by the 
' Buddha, during his lifetime, only to the serpents, since the men of that age were 
unable to grasp its ineffable ideas. It was more than half a millennium later, when 
the world had been prepared for the message by the preliminary disciplines of 
early Buddhism, before the serpent doctrine was at last transferred by its guard- 
ians to the monk Nagarjuna, and so to man. Naga, as an honorific title for super- 
human beings, is applied sometimes to the Buddha himself in the early Buddhist 
texts, but since the word may denote either snake or elephant,*' we cannot be 
certain of the precise connotation of the epithet in this context. In any case, the 
naga — like the Serpent in the Garden of Eden — is a being intimately associated 
with the mystery of man's ensnarement and release through knowledge. In the 
Judeo-Christian sphere this association has been interpreted only negatively; 
but in India, where enlightenment is understood and experienced as a tran- 
scendence of the pairs-of-opposites, the ambivalence of the serpent power is con- 
tinually held in mind. 

The prominence in early Buddhist art of the naga and die yaksa may or may not 
have had some influence on their adoption as appropriate forms for the divine 
saviors of the Hindu tradition. In any cese, the sublimating influence of the Bud- 
dhist transformation of these demonic earthy protectors certainly contributed to 
the stylistic development of the Hindu renditicms of the great gods. Gandhara, 
through its ev<jlution of a humanized Buddha image, contributed the elegance, 
personality, and triumphant spiritual consciousness of a Hellenistic Apollo to the 
Indian concept of the savior. This development helped to personalize, and finally 
to spiritualize, the elementary natures of the naga and the yaksa, attenuating 
their superhuman life-forces, refining them, and preparing them to express the 
idea of a superhuman humanity. During the Gupta period this refinement was 
communicated to images of the Hindu cult. 

With the diminishment of the Kusana power in the third century a.d., there 
had followed, in the Ganges region, a period of contending empires without de- 
cisive victory, until the supremacy of the Guptas was finally established by 
Candragupta I," who ruled in or near Pataliputra (Patna) and wedded, c. 308 , a 
princess of the powerful Licchavi dynasty (a family probably of Tibetan pro- 

“ Cf. supra, pp. 

Not to be confused with Candragupta Maurya 


(c. 321-S97 B.C.), founder of the Maurya dynasty. 
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venience) of Vaiiall.** In the years 319-320 Candragupta 1 extended his dominions 
westward to Allahabad (Prayag) and from 326 to 375 (or perhaps 330 to 380 ) 
his son, Samudragupta I, pressed the empire to the Sudaj, while making con- 
quests also in the South. The true founder of the Gupta Empire was this Samudra- 
gupta. His immense domain extended, hnaily, fromiSlhe mouth of the Ganges in 
the east to the Jumna and Chambal rivers iie*he west end from the Himalayas in 
the north to the Narbada River in the south; '»ith numerous additional princi- 
palities in the position of vassal states. His tliplomatic relati<^>nships reached from 
the Oxus to Ceylon. 

Samudragupta's son, Candragupta H, 375-411 (or 380 - 413 ), expanded the 
Gupta Empire still further, dispossessing the last of the ^aka rulers of Surastra 
(the so-called “Western Satraps" in Kathiawar) and annexing both Malwa and 
Ujjain. This king is the legendary Vikramaditya of the great poet and playwright 
Kalidasa. Coming into possession of the western coast, he brought his empire into 
toudh with the trade to Alexandria and, simultaneously, maintained close rela- 
tionship with China by way of the caravan routes, over which there passed a 
continuous traffic, not only of goods, but of Buddhist pilgrims. From 357 to 571 
India sent, from various kingdoms, ten diplomatic missions to China. Fa Hsien 
arrived in India in 399 and was the first Chinese pilgrim to write an account of his 
voyage; T-tsing (c. 675 ), who was one of the last, enumerates sixty important 
Chinese monks who in his day had visited India in the name of the Buddhist 
Dharma. And comparably, from India to China there journeyed, in the name of the 
Dharma, Kumarajiva ( 383 ), Bodhidharma ( 520 ) and Paramartha ( 548 ). Com- 
mercial traffic with the Far East was carried on, furthermore, not only overland 
but by sea, the ships passing, on the way. Further India and Indonesia, both of 
which regions had already been settled by Indian emigrants. A crown prince of 
Kashmir, Gu^avarman, who in 431 visited Nanking, was (according to Chinese 
sources) the converter of Java to the Buddhist faith.** And finally it should be 
noted that in the years 336 , 361 , and 530 , Indian missions were sent to Rome; for 
after the time of Candragupta II, Barygaza and the other western ports were held 
at the disposal of the Empire of the Caesars. Roman coins in India served as pat- 
terns for those of the Guptas. Greek mathematics and astronomy were intro- 
duced. The Indian astronomers Aryabhata and Brahmagupta, who were born., 
respectively, 476 and 598 , are expressions of this influence from the West. 

A searing gash was cut in this flourishing civilization in the second half of the 

Cf. Vincent A. Smith, The Early History of Zeitsekrift, HI ( 1914— 15), 1-48. 

India (Oxford, 1908), pp. 865 ff, and "Indian “Cf. George Coedfcs, Les Etats hindomses 
Sculpture of the Gupta Period," Ostasiatische d /ndonrj/r ( Paris, 1948), p. 96. 
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fifth century ajd., when the White Hun3 and their central Asiatic allies invaded 
the Indian Northwest. In 465 they took Kabul and occupied Gandhara; 480 to 588 
was the period of their sway; 588, however, saw them defeated in India by the 
Gupta monarch Baladitya with a confederacy of Hindu kings; and during the 
decade 560-570 Khosrau Anushirvan of Persia harried and finally annihilated 
t^em decisively in the north. In 625 (or 626), Pulake^in II, a Cllukya king in 
Western India, sent a mission to Khosrau Parvez, the grandson of this Persian 
King of Kings, and his responding mission is represented in one of the frescoes of 
PI. 173 Ajanta (Plate i 72). 

With its rich mixture of peoples, commercial influences, victories, and disasters, 
this great period was a brilliantly fruitful one for Indian art. We have viewed 
many of its masterpieces and have observed its influences in the periods that fol- 
lowed, not only in India, but in Further India, Indonesia, and Indo-China. In 
conclusion, we may now trace the gradual decline of its force through a period of 
more than a thousand years, the ossification, devitalization, and flamboyant dis- 
sipation of its motifs, and the return to view— slowly, yet steadily and surely— 
of an archaic, even primitive clumsiness and fearsome force, which had been pre- 
served from time immemorial in the idols of the folk. 

We have just noted the relationship of the naga motif to the iconography of 
Visnu. Likewise, the naga's implacable enemy, the sun-bird, is a proper vehicle 
of this god, who, on his saving missions, appears from “beyond the sphere of the 
pairs-of-opposites" {nirdvandva) and it lord both of the waters of life and of the 
PI. no desiccating sun. Plate 110, from the sixth-century temple of Dei^afh in which 
also appears a relief, already discussed, of Visnu reclining on the serpent, is an 
illustration of the well known legend of Visnu's Deliverance of ^ Elephant. Ac- 
cording to the Bhdgavata Purana,** an elephant wading in the shallows of a lake 
was trapped and fettered by the serpents of the watery element, but prayed to 
Visnu for aid, and the god came to him. In the relief, the deity has Just appeared. 
The elephant's feet are still ensnared by the relaxing serpent coils. Visnu is seated 
on his vehicle Garuda, and the naga is paying obeisance, together with his queen. 
No battle was necessary; the god's presence was enough. Above is a glimpse of 
celestial gandharvas on whose backward-reaching, flying thighs their apsarases 
ride. 

Visnu, in association with Garuda, appeared in this contingency a3 the con- 
queror rather than as the counterpart of the serpent force, and he appears in such 
opposition frequently in Indian myth and art; for example, in the Adi Varaha 

^ Bhdgavata Parana 8. 2-5. tion are discussed in Zimmer, Myths and Symbols^ 

" The mythological backgrounds of this opposi- pp. 77 ff. 
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cave at Mamallapuram, where he is shown rescuing the goddess Earth from the 
depths of the primeval Ocean, after having subdued the serpent-demon of the cos- 
mic abyss (Plate 282),** The work is of the same penjOt) as die Visnu Anantai^ayin 
discussed suprat pp. 166-168, and is in the same, iiompletely competent, thor- 
oughly Indian style. 

The atmosphere of the harmony of the s^rworld, beyond strife and struggle, 
pervades these glorious icons, as it does the whole rich spectacle of the Gupta, 
Calukya, Ra^frakuta, and Pallava styles, hibreover, a consummate skill in the 
realization of sculptural values is intiinsic to this art, whose roots, as we have 
suggested,** are to be sought not in the North, but in the Deccan. Its masterworks 
represent simply a step in advance along the line already indicated by the free and 
lively designs of the Bhaja and Rani Gumpha reliefs (Plates 40-43 and 53-57) and 
the panels of Amaravatl; a moment of great refinement in a continuous tradition. 
Furthermore, this heritage, in its skill as well as in its fundamental character, is 
completely independent of Gandhara. No more vivid contrast between the majesty 
of the Indian and that of the Greco-Roman heritages could be desired than what 
appears when works such as these are compared with the products, first of Gan- 
dhara, and then of Hellenistic Greece. 

The power of the Indian hand to render, with perfect balance, the miracle of the 
play of the pairs-of-opposites in a work of sculpture, whether in stone or in bronze, 
is revealed once more in Plate 423; a South Indian work of c. 900 a.d., represent- 
ing Kf^na subduing the river serpent Kaliya. Though still a child (here, however, 
as a wonderful youth), dwelling with the cowherds on the bank of the Yamuna, 
Krsna, to protect his friends, dove into the water and conquered the poisonous 
naga simply by dancing on his head. He is shown in an attitude of triumphant 
majesty, without a hint of struggle. The incarnation of Visnu is made manifest 
immediately as the born victor, in a posture that is a calm yet thrilling hieroglyph 
of power. By his sheer being the supreme god triumphs. And his enemy, though 
subdued, is not crushed by his weight, because the victorious vision of the god is as 
light as a cloud. 

Plate 435 is again this savior, Krsna, but now playing his flute among his 
friends, the cows and cowherds of Vrndavana. Like the image in the plate opposite 
(a rendition of Durga Mahisasura-mardinl), this powerful yet tender work is in 
the twelfth-century Hoysala temple-city of Belur. With the virtuosity of a late 
style, the beloved motif, long familiar, has been projected easily into the soft 
stone. The material has been treated like foam or whipped cream. However, al- 
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« Fiyjtu Purapa I. ♦. Cf. Zimmer, at., pp. 77-79; also, p, 290. 
•• Cf. su/>ra, pp. 223-226. 
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though the glorious dynamism of the classic period still is with us, the facility of 
the workmanship is now conducing to conventionalization. The piece lacks the 
bold vigor and simple lines of the contemporary bronzes; and yet, there can be no 
doubt but that, with the petrifaction of the conventions, a new force— or rather, 
an old one— has entered into the forms. It is that, namely, of the fetishes of the 
folk. (See Plate 436, and compare again Text Plate B2a.) With the passage of 
time this primitive element becomes increasingly prominent in Hindu art— even 
where tempered by craftsmanly skill and sophistication. 

PL 4 S 3 For an example, we may turn again to the Vi^nu of Plate 453. This is a work in 
dark green chlorite, from the neighborhood of KonSrak, Orissa, and dates from the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century a.d. It represents the moment of the bodily ar- 
rival of the god on Garuda, his vehicle, with his sakti Lak^ml at his side. The sun- 
bird, no longer flying, has already come down to the earth and sunk to his left 
knee, to rest. The devotee at Visnu’s right has brought the god into manifesta- 
tion as the consummation of an act of envisionment— which is externally repre- 
sented in the posture (mudrd) of his hands. And his wife, at Visnu's left, has mean- 
while been awaiting the god like a lady of his court. The happy astonishment of 
the couple is expressed in their postures, in contrast to which is the reposeful 
attitude of Vi.snu, whose superhuman, gigantic stature likewise contrasts with 
that of his devotees. He has not been rendered colossally; for how small is this 
little masterpiece: two feet eight inches high! The secret of suggesting monu- 
mentality and greatness in images far less than life size, which is so typical of 
Indian religious art — as well as of producing forms far larger than life that seem 
very intimate, almost miniatures, in their refinement— here again has ac- 
complished its magic. And once again the fact is brought home that the inner 
vision, which is familiar with all magnitudes, has a capacity for monumentality 
that is independent of dimension. 

This is a piece derived from the fetish, and surpassing it— as Sanskrit literature 
surpasses the Indian folk traditions; yet it is not so proud as to deny its simple 
relatives. Nor is Visnu, as the bearer of the highest functions and deepest doc- 
trines, too proud to accept the folk deities as his manifestations. For to him, no 
god — no being— is inferior, since the whole world is his manifestation, from 
Brahma to the blade of grass. 

It is evident, nevertheless, in this image, as well as through all the majesty of 
the architecture of Konarak,” that something has begun to go out of the Indian 
PL sta-s7s style. An increasing ossification is apparent in late Hindu sculpture, a growing 
stiffness and lifelessness; and this was caused in large part precisely by its relapse 

•• Cf. supra, p. «?♦. 
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to the perennial level of the art of the folk, where at all times the rigidity of the 
magic tool, the fixity of the mask, a sense of horror-stricken and horror-inspiring 
benumbedness, has been the chief inspiration. When the lower and more archaic 
classes of the Indian population came automatically tp the top after the disasters of 
the dynasties and the collapse of the older capitals, Mlllh their wealtla^ populations 
and their craft-traditions, the folk art agaiilr||revailcd; jnow making use, however, 
of the fistic achievements of the classical pi^odis, mkI militating, even outdoing, 
their sophistication, copying their refineiPihts for the enjoyment oi" a new, yet 
timeless, class. The spark of life and the grace of the original vitality are flatly 
missing from these later works, however ~ for though the parvenu may hire an 
upper-class tailor and even acquire impeccable manners, the true disinvoltura 
can be matured only slowly, through gmerations of breeding. 

In certain of the images of the great temples of the South one feels this grace- 
less, brutally powerful, yet impeccably mannered sophistication of the late Indian 
style with particular force; for example, that of the lower picture in Plate 445, pi. 443 b 
from the seventeenth-century Viratesvara temple of Perur. This is a statue of ^iva 
Gajasurasarhhara-murti, ‘‘J>iva, the Slayer of the Elephant-Demon," which is a 
"destructive” {samhdra), “triumphant" (ghora), "playful manifestation" {Ula- 
murti) of the cosmic deity whose "fundamental form” {mulavigraha) is the 
liiigam.®* The most obvious expression of the destructive aspect of the divine 
force that supports, creates, and destroys the cosmos and its living beings is in 
disease and plague, and particularly in fever, which is said to assail every sort of 
creature, even plants and the earth, water, and air. It is incurable in most beings; 
in elephants it is almost always fatal. These majestic beasts (which are very 
valuable to kings, since they are useful in warfare and in various state and magical 
functions) are consumed quickly by the inner heat because their tough leathery 
skin affords no outlet through perspiration. A description of fever-demons assail- 
ing and killing elephants is given in tlie Hastyayur~veda, the Hindu “Encyclo- 
pedia of Elephant Medicine," where they are said to originate from the wrath of 
$iva and Visnu and, as emanations of their essence, to bear the features of these 
gods. When such a demon has entered the organism of an elephant, the heat and 
shivering of the elephant's body are effects of the frantic dance of destruction per- 
formed by the demon within. The origin of the sculptural motif showing l^iva 
dancing in an elephant skin is probably this of the Siva-like fever-demon dancing 
Within the body of the helpless beast. 

Another approach, however, to the understanding of these grim images is 
offered by the myth of diva's conquest of a monster who had assumed the form of 

•«Cf. supra, pp. alw Zimmer, Myths and Symbolf, pp. 123-I7S. 
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an elephant. The god, having compelled his powerful opponent to dance against 
him, went on and on with the dance until his victim fell dead, then flayed him, 
donned the skin as a kind of mantle, and Anally, wrapped in this dripping trophy, 
performed at dusk a horrendous solo of triumph before his divine consort, the 
Goddess. 

In this image, which is from a sculptured column of the temple, the godly ap- 
parition is encompassed by the elephant skin as by a halo. The heavy head of the 
victim, with its large ear lobes, dangles beneath, the small tail is at the top, and 
the four feet are hanging at the sides. Within, the deity spreads his eight arms in 
a measured, slow and sophisticated dance, bearing in his hands his trident and 
other symbolical weapons, together with the alms bowl of the beggar-ascetic. The 
two uppermost hands stretch out the skin of the conquered elephant, the next two 
bear a noose for the lassoing of enemies and the goad or hook used to control an ele- 
phant; a third pair carries a tusk of the slain elephant and an hourglass-shap>ed little 
hand drum with which the dancer is beating time; the two main hands, meanwhile, 
carry Siva's trident and the skull that is the great yogi's characteristic alms bowl. 

The dancer exhibits a demonic, lizardlike agility and a serpentlike, elusive 
slimness and grace. There is a perfect, enigmatical blending of opposites in the 
work, the gruesome trophy of the slain victim aflbrding a sinister background to 
the glittering, untiring display of a delirious and triumphant divine youth. Siva 
wears a garland of skulls and there is another skull in his diadem. There is a 
dreamy aloofness in his face, and he is enjoying the solemn slow strides of his 
triumph as he spreads about him, instead of the halo of flames that elsewhere 
radiates from his dance, the blood-dripping trophy of the elephant skin. And there 
is a consciously sophisticated attitude evident in his manner— as there was like- 
wise in the mind of the artist who wrought this image. Instead of blossoming life, 
welling limbs, and the rich sweetness of the former periods, there is an intentional 
stiffness in this masterpiece of the late epoch, which epitomizes the ossiflcation 
and emptiness of the Anal period and the decadence of Indian art. The aesthetic 
qualities of the charming, the heroic, and the loathsome are thus combined,** 


•^The textbooks of Indian aesthetics recognize 
eight ''sentiments, emotions, qualities, feelings, or 
flavors" {rasa) which may be rendered by works of 
art. They are comparable in a way to Aristotle's 
two "tragic emotions" of pity and terror. 

ipigdra^hasya-^karuna- 
raudra^vlra^bhaydnaka 
bibhats-ddbhuta-sangau ca 
ity a^tau ndtya rasdh sm^tah 

Love, mirth, pity, wrath. 


heroic might, terror, repugnance, and 
wonder: 

these arc the eight tastes or sentiments 
of theatrical performances. 

Love and wonder are rendered in §iva-^kti 
groups, Laksmi-Narayana, etc.; mirth, wrath, 
and terror in the dancmg, pot-bellied Gane^a; while 
Tantric images combine various rasas in a mingled 
flavor of terror, wrath, repugnance, wonder, 
sportiveness (mirth), and charm (love). 
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the work being a mixture of the triumphant divine life^lbrce with symbols of 
death and destruction. This is a dichotomy familiar to the Indian mind and common 
in Hindu art; for India is deeply imbued with a sense of the ambivalent character 
of divinity. The Indian gods are simultaneously auspicious and terrific and the Lord 
of the World comprises in his transcendent totality ill the pairs-of<^pposites. 

Plate 408 is another version of ^iva ini Ifiie elephant skin, from a sculptured 
column in the temple compound of Tiruvanpimalait Here the fhintic victorious 
dance has become a “still"— a ceremonious epiphany; but one in which the god is 
no more destructive (samhara) or triumphant (ghora) than a doll. In such an art 
as this, and in the heavy, lifeless images of the towering gopuras (Plate 40S), 
where the solidity of the stone, the weight of matter, is dominant, the unique 
achievement of the earlier periods of the Gupta masterworks and of the vi.sions of 
Elephanta, Elura, and Mamallapuram — where the solid rock effervesced into a 
sublime phantasmagoria, expressing, through the gross material of the tangible 
sphere, the subtle nature of those apparitions that come before the yogi's internal 
vision— has disappeared. The art, the vision, has evaporated and withdrawn. 

At Bharhut, in the period B.c., tlie divinities stood in a blissful trance. In their 
attitudes of devotion before the stupa, the symbol denoting the perfection of 
nirvana— the transcendental reality without form or name— they radiated delight. 
But they belonged, themselves, to the realm of name and form. They were the 
guardians of the life-force on the earthly plane. And though perfectly steeped in 
devotional rapture, they voiced through their very being the joy of nature and the 
everlasting youth of life. Though suffused by the rays of transcendental wisdom 
radiating from the stupa, they were yet parts of the living world, not apparitions 
from the spheres beyond. 

Likewise, the sculptured forms of Mathura and Gandhara pertained to the ter- 
restrial sphere. Either as earthly giants full of plastic vitality and impressionistic 
reality, or else as humanized saviors bearing, as a mystery within, the tran- 
scendental truth, which, through their eloquent attitudes, they were making 
known, they were of an impressive solidity and matter-of-factness. Some of the 
Amaravatl reliefs of the second century a.d., on the other hand, where the Buddha 
was omitted from the scenes in which he was playing a part, hinted at the mystery 
and possibility of a transcendental existence; “ and in the Buddhist art of the 
Gupta period this transcendent principle became visible. The figure then acquired 
the power to express an existence beyond the earthly realm, and stone became, as 
it were, an incorporeal center radiating spiritual light. The garb of the body, 
grown immaculate and transparent, rendered a reality a purely spiritual at- 

•• In contrast to the scenes of the absent Buddha at Sanci and Bharhut; cf. su^a, pp. eo-««. 
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titude— above the struggles and triumphs of thought, and beyond the spheres of 
feeling and emotion. Such anthropomorphic apparitions are really guests from 
beyond. 

From the fifth to sixth century, Hindu sculpture assimilated this priceless 
Buddhist gift of a transcendental style and made it its own. The tangible idol or 
fetish of stone, the archaic freestanding image, became transfigured into a lumi- 
nous manifestation, while the forms in the reliefs were sublimated into the subtle 
matter of the apparitions of an inner vision. Thus the art works became themselves 
the avatars in the sphere of Maya of a divine spark. And from here the phantas- 
magorical style evolved, which culminated at Elephanta, where, instead of fetish 
worship, the mystical experience was expressed that is proper to bhakti yoga, the 
yoga of devotion. The vision of a god was evoked so that his spiritual presence 
might be worshiped with spiritual gifts and spiritual flowers. 

The rise of bhakti in the Deccan and the South elevated the pious masses, to a 
large extent, from a level of superstition to that of contemplation. And the devo- 
tional attitude that then pervaded the whole of Indian civilization was exhibited 
beautifully in the new art of the higher classes, and in the courts of the kings, 
where solid stone was turned into airy vision. All of Hindu sculpture, in so far as it 
participated in the achievement of this classical age which endured from the Gupta 
period to the Sena, thenceforth carried within it this phantasmagorical element as 
an intrinsic factor. In the popular crafts, however, the primitive realism of the 
fetish remained alive, and as the art of the South slowly decayed, this archaic 
factor came again to the surface. At Konarak and at the Vaital Deul of Puri the 
realism of dolls set up in niches blends with the grace and sweeping dramatic 
force of the classical age, but in the later temples of the South the realism is often 
simply barefaced: the art has returned to an archaic, even primitive, stark in- 
nocence of style. At Vijayanagar, for example, where the architecture and reliefs 
are gracefully elegant and bespeak the taste of an aristocratic court, the colossal 
PI. 4*6a Narasimha ( Plate 445a) is merely a clumsy, primitive monster. We do not know 
how far back into the neolithic, or paleolithic, the archetypes of this stark, emer- 
gent realism and fetishism of the art of the folk should be traced. A comparison, 
however, of the posture of the I§iva in the Elephant Skin with that of the dancer 
of Harappa {supra, p, 28) .suggests a vista of at least five thousand years. 
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The Provincial Forms 


Each of the colonial cultures and art styles ol Ceylon» Indonesia, and Further 
India, as well as of Tibet, China, Korea, and Japan, took over in a worthy way the 
Indian heritage, giving to it an original and happy local application. Out of various 
ethnological and biological requirements self-contained styles were formed that 
were the peers, in ori^nality, nobility and delicacy, of the Indian. Yet nowhere, 
no matter what degrees of significance and elegance may have been achieved, is 
that supreme expression of simple vitality— the animated fullness of vegetating 
life, the spiritual clarity and freedom of the will, the luminous quality of the living 
sovereignty of man over his own nature and over the world, the physical and 
spiritual omnipotence of the godly — so clearly present and so endlessly inflected 
as in India itself, the creating hearth. Indeed, whenever the incredible brightness 
of the spiritual, the balanced repose of the dynamic, or the brilliant power of the 
triumphantly omnipotent are made effectively manifest in Oriental art, an Indian 
model is not far to seek. 


CEYLON 

The art of Ceylon, in its later periods, was in immediate touch with the dynasties 
of the South of India; but in Asoka’s time, and perhaps earlier, the island received 
its chief inspirations from the North. According to the legend recorded in the 
Mahavamsa” Vijaya of Bengal landed on the southern part of the island on the 
day of the parinirvwa of the Buddha, 483 B.c. Exhausted from a long sea voyage, 
he and his people fell on their hands, which, becau.se of the laterite color of the soil, 
became stained with red; hence they named the island Tambapanni (Sanskrit tarn- 
raparnl)^ "copper hand,” and founded a city by that name on the site of their ar- 
rival.** It is also claimed that tlic followers of Vijaya were called “Sirhhalese” 
because the name of Vijaya's grandfather was Sirhha (“Lion”). The aboriginal 

"The chief historical sources for Ceylon are Ceylon, who ascended the throne in 1798 and was 
(1) The C^avtttitta, which comes down about to made pristmer by the British m 1815. 
the period of Mahasena (d. SOS a.d.?), and (2) the “ Mahavamsa.ch. 7, as cited by Friedrich Trautz, 

Makavamsa of Mahanaman, an uncle of King Ceylon (Munich, 102<>), p. 6’9. Par^l is, properly, 

Kassapa, which, in the modem version, comes down "leaf , here, a metaphor for hand (^5p;). There 

to the one hundred and seventy -fourth king of is a plant {Ruhta munjtsta) called tamrapar^, 

“coppery leaf." 
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inhabitants were termed Yaksas (Pali yakkhas) and Nagas, and their kingdom is 
supposed to have continued side by side with that of the immigrant dynasty. 
Vijaya married a local princess. 

The great capital of Anuradhapura was founded about a century later by King 
Papdukabhaya, who died c. 307 B.c. at the age of one hundred and six, after a 
reign of some seventy years. His city was probably of wood; at any rate, nothing 
of it is preserved. The archaeological history of the island does not begin until 
the period of the grandson of this king, Devanampiya Tissa (247-207 B.C.), who, 
after ascending the throne, sent presents to the Indian emperor Aioka. Tissa built 
the Thuparama dagaba ( 244 B.c. ),•• in which were placed the collarbone and eating 
bowl relics that by miracle had come to Ceylon; and when Asoka, in response 
to Tissa's overture, sent his son Mahendra as a Buddhist teacher, the royal youth 
was officially welcomed at this site. A4oka later sent to Ceylon a slip of the Bo 
Tree. This was planted and, flourishing to this day, is an object of reverence to 
Buddhists throughout the world. 

Other buildings surviving from this early date are the Maha vihara, which is a 
great cloister not far from the Bo Tri^i^ Structure, the Isurumuniya vihara, and, 
further south, the Vessagiri vihara, now iki ruins. Cells carved in a great rock sur- 
vive in the Mahintale, which is where King Devanampiya Tissa is supposed, one 
day while out hunting, to have found himself suddenly confronted by Mahendra, 
immediately after the latter had arrived in Ceylon with six companions by a 
miraculous flight through the air. 

Tamil invasions of Ceylon are recorded from c. 150 B.c. A Coja prince named 
Elala governed the island from 145 to 101, but he was driven out by King Duf- 
thagamani ( 101~77 B.c.) in a war that lasted fifteen years. From the latter*s time 
we have the celebrated Ruanweli dagaba (“Gold Dust” Pagoda) at Anura- 
dhapura, as well as the Miri.swetiya and Abhayagiri dagabas in the same ancient 
city and the remains of the Lohapasada (the “Brazen Palace”), which was a nine- 
storied cloister supported by sixteen hundred stone columns that were orna- 
mented with gold, silver, and copper, and most of which survive to the present 
day. It should be noted also that it was in his reign that the Pali canon was set 
down in writing in Ceylon. 

In the words of Henry Parker: “Dutthagamani and his brother Sadha Tissa may 
claim the credit of being the first rulers to appreciate the grandeur of the effect 
of an enormous white dome, far greater than anything of the kind previously 
erected in Ceylon or India, and admirably adapted to be an expression of sta- 
bility, and permanence, and inaccessibility, such as the purpose of its construction 

Dagaba is the Ceylonese term for stQpa. 
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demanded. The referfince is to the Ruanweli and Miriswetiya dagabas, both of 
which were begun by Dutthagamani and completed by his brother and successor, 

Sadha Tissa (77-59 b.c.). i 

Undoubtedly, declares Ananda K. Codmaraswamy, in the course of his 
discussion of the former, “the original digaba hnSi<'|beeisi enclosed in a later ad- 
dition; but the whole is of brick, as are all l^e Ceylon examples, and the enlarge- 
ment was probably made before the beginninje; the Christian ^a. According to 
the Mahavamsa, the relic chamber was addmed with painting.s (rows of animals 
and haihsas), and contained a Bodhi-tree with a silver stem and leaves of gold, 
relics of Buddha, jewelry, a gold image of Buddha and a rcjpresentation (painting) 
of the V mantara jdtaka. As regards the image, some doubt may be entertained 
as to the existence of a Buddha figure in the first century b.c., but it is not impos- 
sible that images of precious metal were made long before any in stone. The dome 
is two hundred and fifty-four feet in diameter, and this is but one of several 
Siiiihalese dagabas that are as large as all but the largest of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids; the paved platform measures four hundred and seventy-five by four hundred 
and seventy-three feet. Facing each of the four cardinal points and attached to the 
dome there is a kind of frontispiece {wdhalkada) consisting of superimposed 
horizontal stone courses, flanked by pillars, decorated in a style recalling that of 
the Sanci torana posts. On the platform of the Ruanweli dagaba there were for- 
merly preserved colossal dolomite standing figures, two of Buddhas and one of a 
king (traditionally known as Duttha-gamani) or Bodhisattva, in a severe and very 
grand style [Plate 456Q, related to that of the Amaravatl images. The probable pi. *se 
date of these images is the latter part of the second century a.d." 

The typical Siihhalesc dagabas consist of a hemispherical dome rising from low 
circular courses that rest directly on the ground on a .square basement approached 
by four stairways. Above this dome is a .square enclosure called the “citadel of the 
gods" {devatd kotuwa), corresponding to the Indian harmikd, and above this a 
pointed ringed spire rises that is the counterpart of the earlier pinnacle of parasols 
{catrdvali). The relic chamber is contained in the mass of the dome. 

A number t)f fresco paintings have survived in Ceylon in a style closely related 
to that of Ajanta. Plate 458 is from the so-called Sigiriya, or “Lion Rock," a pi. 4sh 
natural fortress that once was occupied by King Kassapa 1 (47.9-497 a.d.). Its 
frescoes date from the fifth century. Celestial women are seen with attendant 
maids, casting down a rain of flowers, presumably on some occasion in the life of 

"Henry Parker, Ancirnt Ceylon (I ondon, ifXW), " Coomara.swamv, pp. 160-161. Foradi.scus- 
p. 296; cited by Coomaraswaiiiy, History of Indian sion of the Ceylonese Buddhas, cf. supra, pp. 170- 
and Indonesian Art (New York, WHT), p. 16*1. 171. 
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the Buddha. The forms are cut off a little below die Waist by clouds, to indioite 
that these are heavenly beings. The works show a great elegance of manner and a 
penetrating sensuality; they are specimens of a perfectly established style. The 
colors are reds, yellow, green, and black. 

PI. 160,161 The sculptured figures at the Isurumuniya vihira (Plates 4G0 and 49J), near 
Anuradhapura, date from the sevoith century A.D. At this site the outcrop of a 
great boulder, divided by a fissure, has before it a partly artificial pond. The at- 
tempt to cover the surface with sculpture reminds one of the Descent of the Ganges 
PI. m at Mamallapuram ( Plate 272) and the figure of Kapila at the right of the entrance 
was obviously inspired by the Pallava style. However, this statue of a sage is more 
monumental than its Indian forebears and exhibits a boldness and vigorous com- 
posure of its own. The primeval saint holds a bridle in his outstretched right hand; 
the horse's head is behind him. Are we supposed to imagine the steed of the fire- 
god P or the sacrificial stallion of King Sagara, whose sixty thousand sons, seeking 
it after it had disappeared from before them, met Kapila, steeped in meditation, in 
the Netherworld? ” Kapila is here in the pose of kingly relaxation, rajaSlS, "the 
posture of royal ease," with an air of majestic indifference, full of strength as well 
as composure. The treatment of the body, arms, and legs suggests the Vi?nu 
n S 60 Anantaiayin of Mamallapuram ( Plate 286). The outlines and the surfaces are full 
of life, with all details suppressed. 

During the sixth to ninth centuries strong Tamil (Co)a) invasions broke the 
peace of Ceylon, but a reunification was effected, finally, under King Parakrama 
Bahu I ( 1 1 6'4-l 197), who thereupon enlarged, in a Hindu style, the city of Polon- 
naruva, which had become the royal residence and seat of government following 
the abandonment of Anuradhapura to the invaders. Most of the Hindu, as distinct 
from Buddhist, monuments of this capital date from the period of, and just follow- 
ing, the Cola domination. I'he heavenly residences of the gods are shown with 
many minute and gay details, the palaces and terraces teeming with divine in- 
mates. The structure of such buildings is typically South Indian: comparable forms 
occur throughout the South of India, from Madura to Tanjore. Indeed, the art of 
these Dravidian, Hindu temples was an importation from the mainland and is not 
typically Ceylonese. 1’he puppetlike, crude, gay substantiality of their imagery 
is exactly what does not belong to the Ceylonese genius proper. 

Por Ceylonese art is elegant and gentle, somewhat idyllic, and perfectly human. 
Even the stern aloofness of the demonic sage Kapila has been eased in it to a re- 
laxed pose. It is unexplosive, even when of a threatening tension. Some of the 

For the legend of Kapila, the legendary founder of the SSAkhya philosophy, cf. 

Zimmer, Philosophies oj India, pp. « 81 -« 8 «. 
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Buddhas are among the finest ever rendered: there is no dryness, no sophistica- 
tion. The art is completely natural in its approach both to the sublime and to the 
earthly; so that, though it mirrors various phases of the Indian tradition, it has 
transformed the continental impulses into a sihooth, harrjonious expression of its 
own, and in this sense is comparable to the art of Java.” 

Consider, for example, the portrajt-figfure of Pa^krama Bahu I shown in 
Plate 453. This is a colossal rock-cut statue, c!c . en and one-half feet high, carved 
in high relief from a great boulder at Po|bnnaruva. What we see is a dignified 
bearded sage reading from a palm-leaf book, a humane patriarch, die father and 
guide of his people, fulfilling the task of upholding and spreading the Buddhist 
gospel. It is a gentle portrait of a remarkable individuality and < 2 t the same time 
the model of the archetypal wise old man. This archetype and the features of a 
specific historical personality — indeed, a very great king— have been gently 
merged. 

Whether Ceylon was known to the West before Alexander's time we cannot 
say. According to Pliny, a ship with Romans aboard, on the voyage from the Red 
Sea to the south coast of Arabia, was carried to Ceylon, caught by the monsoon, 
and the passengers were brought before the king, who, desiring an alliance with 
Rome, sent a mission consisting of a raja and three companions to the Caesar 
Claudius (41-54 a.d.).” Ptolemy, in the second century A.D., de.scribes the island 
in more detail, calling it Salike, the land of the Salai.” It is termed Palisaemundus 
in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (c. 60 a.d.), whose author was an Egyptian 
Greek from Berenice on the Red Sea, and had once been in India.^* Procopius 
(d. c. 563 A.D.) certainly means Ceylon when he writes of Serinda.” And Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, an Egyptian merchant who was later a monk under Justinian 
(627-565 A.D.), calls the island Sielediba, from Simhaladvipa, “The Island of 
Lions," whence the Arabic Serendib and the Portuguese Ceilao. The inhabitants 
themselves, like the modem Simhalese, in that period called their island Lanka. 

Marco Polo visited Ceylon at tlie opening of the fourteenth c mtury. From 1 408 
to 1462 the island was tributary to China. In 1505 the first Portuguese fleet ar- 
rived, coming from Goa, and many temples, above all Hindu temples, were 
destroyed with the zeal of the Holy Inquisition; perhaps al.so the true holy tooth 
was at this time stolen and burnt. The Dutch under Admiral van Spilbergen ap- 
peared in 1602, demanding a spice-export monopoly, and after 1782 the global 

" Cf. pp. 134-1. W. graec/ minores, ed. by C. Muller, Paris, 188S, 

Pliny, Naturaln Htstoria, vi. 24. Vol. I, pp. 301-2). 

» Ptolemy, Gtographta, l. VII., cl., iv. " Procopius, De Bello Gotkico, iv. 17. 

^Periplus Maris Krythraei. 61 (in Geographi " The relic of the Buddha’s tooth is supposed to 

have arrived in Anuradhapura in S60 a.d. 


PI. 403 
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rivalry of the French and English in the fashioning of their southern colonial em- 
pires fell over Ceylon. The latter acquired the island in 1802, at the Peace of 
Amiens, and in 1815 the last of the long line of Ceylon’s kings was unthroned. 

The remains of Ceylonese art, according to Dr. Coomaraswamy, "fall broadly 
into three groups, a classical period (before the eighth century), a medieval 
period (ninth to fourteenth century) and a late medieval period (fifteenth century 
to 1815)." ” The main sites are at Anuradhapura (437 b.c.-106'5 a.d.), Polon- 
naruva ( 106*5-1305), Kurunegala, Gompoda and Kotte (1303-1592), and Kandy 
(1592-1815). The Kandyan style is closely related to that of South India. With 
the coming of the British, however, the art history of Ceylon ended. Some of the 
modem Buddhist constructions — according to the view of the greatest modern 
citizen of Ceylon — "are not surpassed for incongruity and ugliness by any build- 
ings in the world." 

I NDONES lA 

We have already discussed the art of Bali {supra, pp. 153-157 and 314-315) 
as well as that of Java {supra, pp. 134-144 and 299-317), and must here simply 
remind the reader of the contrast between the primitive, demonic factor that is 
always evident in the typical works of the predominantly folk tradition of the 
remoter, smaller island and the more gentle, comelier forms of the major periods 
of java. In Bali one feels always the keen force of a brilliant Malayo- Polynesian 
element that was never quite submerged by the colonial-lndian influence. 

There was originally in Balinese villages an area in which residences were pre- 
pared for the souls of the ancestors: upright stones for the male and horizontal for 
the female souls, while for the chief ancestor-founder of the tribal community 
there was constructed a whole pyramid of stones; and nearby was a paved space for 
ritual dancing. In such temple courts the village elders invoked the departed, 
throwing themselves into a state of trance by means of incense, rhythmic move- 
ments, chants, and other aids. I'heir invocations might be followed by a ritual 
dance, during which the soul of the ancestor would take possession of the conjurer, 
whose acts and utterances then were regarded as those of the possessing spirit. 

It seems also to have been customary to erect stone or wooden figures repre- 
senting the recently deceased village heads or priests, such memorials being 
hardly more than somewhat elaborated and individualized specimens of the up- 
right stones. These crude figures served as "scats" (Sanskrit pitha) for the souls 
of those whose likenesses they were supposed to render. They were executed in a 
primitive style characterized by a closed, stiff appearance of the body, intended to 

^•Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. \B9. •• 76., p. 1©9. 
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represent the dead. This art was founded in a desire to retain the person of the 
deceased within the community. The image replaced the corpse, wliich would dis- 
appear in decay, and so, in Bali as in ancient Egypt, portraiture began as a 
mortuary art. 

It was the immigrant Hindus and their descendants who introduced, in the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, something that up to that time had been unknown in 
the Indian archipelago: namely, king.ship, witi: all its cultural consequences. In 
Java this alien influence submerged the native racial style lor a great period; in 
Bali, on the other hand, where the Indian I'actor was less forcei'ul, Hindu and Bud- 
dhist art and architecture were soon shot through with native feeling. In the ninth 
century the Balinese or Malayo- Polynesian style began to make itself felt in 
Javanese art also; and by the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it was triumphant. 

Of the ancient Hindu and Buddhist arts of the island of Sumatra we have to 
judge from the ^ailendra monuments of Java; *' for in Sumatra itself practically 
nothing survives. Islam entered the island at the close of the fourteenth century, 
and by the end of the fifteenth every trace of Hinduism and Buddhism had been 
expunged. 


FURTHER INDIA 

To THE NORTH, on the mainland of Campa and Cambodia, a magnificent syn- 
thesis of the Malayo- Polynesian and Hindu-Buddhist styles was achieved, which 
produced, as fruit, one of the noblest .sculptural arts in the history of the human 
race. According to a local legend, an Indian Brahman named Kaundinya landed 
with a merchant vessel in the first century A D., married a local princess, and so 
became the ruler of the coastal country. The princess-bride is said to have been a 
.snake-maiden {nagini), that is to say a maid of superhuman, semidivine descent. 
The tale may represent a transfer to Cambodia of a legendary formula from South 
India; for the Pallavas, too, claim descent from the marriage of a king of the Cola 
race with a nagini. Cambodian monarchs frequently bore Sanskrit names terminat- 
ing in -varman (^rutuvarman, Ya.sovarman, Indravarman, etc,), after the fashion 
of the Pallavas. And as we have already noticed,*® the colonial Indian civilization 
throughout Indonesia, from the fifth to the seventh century a.d., bore distinct 
traces of Pallava origin. The Hindu culture of Campa and Cambodia, therefore, 
can be said, with reasonable certainty, to have come, either directly or indirectly, 
from the India of the South- 

The racial and cultural affinities of the native peoples of Cambodia (Sanskrit 

•' Cf. supra, pp. SOO-318. " Supra, pp. IS*, ISO, 299-300. 
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Kamin^) are complex and obscure. Their languagje, Mon-Khmer» is a branch of 
the Austric family, to which the Malayo-Polynesian tongues likewise belong. 
Racially, the Mon-Khmers are of Sino-Tibetan stodi; they are called Funan in the 
Chinese records. At the beginning of the Christian era they settled in the Mekong 
and Menam deltas, and in South Burma. But Cambodia seems to have received 
from South India, even in the remotest past, racial as well as cultural contribu- 
tions: the Klings of Malaya and the Talaings of Pegu, who were absorbed by the 
Mons, were offshoots, for example, of the Dravidian Telinga. The Mongolian 
connection also seems to have begun at an early date; for a Chinese influence was 
felt in Annam in the third millennium B.c. It was perhaps in that era that the move- 
ment began by which the Campa race, with its Oceanic affinities, was gradually 
submerged. 

We have viewed {supra, pp. 144-150) a number of pre-Ahkor masterworks 
dating from the sixth or seventh century a.o., as well as the classic monuments of 
Ahkor Wat and Ahkor Thom, which are of the eleventh to thirteenth. The art— 
of a smooth, sappy solidity — expresses a conception of physical forms flourishing 
naturally from an inward source that is supremely plastic and completely unlineal. 
The bodies are of a graceful weightiness. Powerful and still, securely restful 
within, they radiate a most sweet and serene earnestness, a natural nobility, and 
the still solemnity of composed power. Their inner richness does not exhibit 
itself self-consciously, but, mantled with a dreamy luster, reposes within itself 
without sadness. There is about the works a balance of gravity and charm, naive 
power and spiritual peace. And this can be felt even in such an uncouth apparition 
PI. sao as the horse-headed figure of Plate 5i?0— which has been said to be Visnu but is 
perhaps a yaksa.** It is a work of alK>ut the ninth century a.D. 

There have been found a considerable number of small Khmer bronzes.** Such 
images, called devarup, "figures of gods,” .served as "household divinities” {kula- 
devatd) on the altars in household chapels. They represent the divinities into 


" A feminine being of comparable form is the 
chief figure of Jataka 4,S2. When Hrahniadatta was 
the king of Benares, declares this tale, his chief 
queen betrayed him, and when questioned replied, 
“If 1 have betrayed thee, may I become a yak.si 
with the head of a horse”; and she became one 
when she died. She served the lord of the yaki^as 
in this form for three years, and then, receiving his 
permission to eat human beings, dwelt in a desert 
and devoured the passers-by. Once, however, she 
seized a handsome Brahman with whom she fell in 
love. She kept him prisoner in her cave and bore 
him a son who was a Buddha-in-the-making. The 


son tried to escape with his father, and after some 
unsucces.sful attempts, the two were dismissed by 
the yak?!, who bestowed on her son the secret of a 
certain vast treasure that had l>cen hidden twelve 
years iicfore. When her two men departed, the 
heart of the yakfl broke and she died. 

*^Thc principal collections of these are at the 
Musde de r&:ole fran^isc d'Extrdme-Orient 
in Hanoi, Mus^ du Cambodge at Pnompenh, 
Palais Royal of Pnompenh, Bot Brahm ( Brahman 
Temple) in Bangkok, and Museum of the Ministi^ 
of the Interior in the same city. Bangkok is the chief 
market for such bronzes. 
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whose worship the members of the families that owned them were initiated by 
their Brihman house-priests. The cult was inherited* together with the images, 
and the office of the priest was hereditary also. Tile little objects were easily 
transported and so traveled far; hence the peaces of thieir ongiti are usually difRcult 
to ascertain. They have been found frequi^dy in sis well as in Cambodia, 
since the northern and eastern Thai provinoilli formerly were comprised within the 
empire of the Mon-Khmer. Furthermore, siK^h images were often carried away as 
booty during the long warfare of the Thai against the Khmer; also, they could be 
bought and transported to new sites for the purposes Of state worship. A con- 
ception of their number and variety can be derived from an eleventh-century pillar 
inscription of the Cambodian king Jayavarman VII, which tells how he erected 
statues of his mother and spiritual teacher, and grouped around them the images 
of two hundred and sixty gods; and of how, at the annual spring festival, he wor- 
shiped one thousand six hundred and nineteen images. To this day, small bronzes 
of this kind are used at the annual ceremony “when the first furrow is drawn," 
and at the other royal feasts, as well as in most processions. It is important to 
worship all existing gods, omitting none, lest those neglected should be offended.** 
The bronzes of the Mon-Khmer were produced by the process known as cire- 
perdue,** and originally were gilt. 

In Plate S6Sa is a particularly beautiful piece: a four-headed, four-armed 
Brahma {Brahma caturmukha caturbkuja), in the cross-legged posture {pad- 
masana), from the Temple of the Brahman Palace in Bangkok. The attributes were 
stuck into the hands and have disappeared; they were possibly bells, cymbals, or 
lotus flowers. The rings on the underside are for a staff to bear the image in 
processions. The rhythm of the arms follows the moving wave of the body-line 
from the shoulder hollows over the well-modeled chest and slim waist to the well- 
form^ stomach; the last with a deep navel, and with three traditional folds to 
which the three neck-folds correspond. The figure is unified below by the pad- 
roasana and above by the inward-pointing upper hands. T'he four arms grow easily 
from the broad shoulders, and the whole is most beautifully reposeful in its move- 
ment: it is flowing (as well as gazing) in all directions. Flowing out of itself and 
again back into itself, the form is an anthropomorphic manifestation of the circular 
movement of creation, swelling from a center to the periphery and emptying 
back into eternal stillness. It is a perfect figurement of the ever-permitted self- 
unfoldment of the Highest Being into the moved and moving, formed world; 
and the relaxed homing of the energy to its own formless silence, in balanced re- 

** Notes flroin Oeorgje Coedis, Bronxts Kkmrs (Ars Asiatics V; Brussels, I98S). 

“Cf. supra, pp. 1 10-114. 
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gard for the eternal dual play of maya and illumination, saihsara and nirvana. 
Play and counterplay flow throughout. And we may note that though the mouth is 
distinctly Khmer, the visage otherwise suggests India proper. 

The same quality of perfectly flowing breath is realized in the Ganesa of Plate 
5SSb and, almost miraculously, in the sixteen-armed, many-headed Tantric 
Bodhisattva of Plate 563, Hevajra, "The Blessed Thunderbolt." The coexistence 
in this harmonious art of the Mahayana Buddhist and Hindu figures is notable; 
notable, too, the firm continuity throughout Asia of its basic forms. For the dance 
posture of the Buddhist Hevajra is precisely that of the dancing Bodhisattvas of 
Tibet, and we find a counterpart of the Hindu goddess of Plate 565— who brings 
rain to the world when she twists her hair— in the Descent of the Ganges relief at 
Mamallapuram (Plate 277; beside the lowest naga). 

In the history of Cambodian art three epochs are to be distinguished: 

1. The Indo- Mon- Khmer period, which comprises, approximately, the first 
eight centuries a.d.; during the first seven of these Hinduistic and Buddhist 
works were produced in the Indian Gupta style of the fifth and sixth centuries; 
during the eighth these were joined by Br^man deities of a South Indian char- 
acter; 

2. The period of the national Khmer style, perfected in the ninth century, which 
reached its high point in the Ahkor groups and culminated in the temple com- 
pounds of Ahkor Wat (completed c. 1150) and Ahkor Thom (completed c. 1225); 

3. In the fourteenth century, a period of decline, which opened with a series of 
warlike disturbances caused by the Siamese and ended with the disappearance of 
the art of the Khmers and the beginning of the epoch of the Siamese.” 

The latter— newcomers— were a branch of the Thai peoples of southwestern 
China, who were being pressed southward by events to the north. The period of 
their coming was that of the great Chinese T'ang (6l8-9(y7), Sung (960-1280), 
and Mongol (1280-1368) dynasties, the last of which culminated in the vast im- 
perial projects of Kublai Khan (1216 P-1294). In the seventh and eighth centuries 
A.D. the Thai were in what is now northern Thailand, pushing downward from the 
eastern spurs of the Himalayas, and they were politically subject to the Mon- 
Khmer. Remains of their work have been found along the upper courses of the 
Meping, Meing, and Menam rivers; first in Lamphun, which was established c. 
575, and later in Sawankhalok and Sukhothai — Sawankha-lok, "The Place (Sanskrit 
loka) of the Holy Community {sangha),” and Sukha-utai, "The Dawn {udaya) of 

Editor’s note; For a meticulous study of the grandes Itapes de son hnlution ( Etudes d'art et 
chronology of the Cambodian monuments, cf. d'ethnolope aaiatlques, I; Paris, Snd edn., 195l). 
Oilberte de Coral Rdmusat, L'Art ihmer; Its 
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Happiness (^aiAa)"-- which were the twin capitals of the later Thai kings. The 
zenith of this early Thai style was attained in the eleventh century a.d. 

About 1100 a fourth Thai capital, Pitsanulok, was founded in what had till 
then been native Khmer territory, and three centuries later, c. 1 400, the power of 
the Mon-Khmer was broken and the conquest of the peninsula by the Thai 
achieved. Thenceforth a new style of sculpture emanated from a fifth capital, 
Ayuthia ("The Victorious”), in the south, a city whidi had been called Dvaravatl 
before being conquered, and which seems to have been a center of Visnu worship. 
It retained something of its Hindu character even under the Buddhist Thai, and re- 
mained their capital until captured and destroyed in 1 757 by the Burmese, who 
had been subject to the Thai .since the tenth century,** whereupon the seat of Thai 
government was transferred to Bangkok, where it remains to this day. 

From the sixth to the twelfth century Siam was the focal point and battlefield 
of various styles, borne by the differing ethnic groups. Indian immigrants had 
introduced the Gupta forms (c. 350-750 a.d.) in the south. In the center of the 
peninsula the force of the Mon-Khmer was dominant. And there were influences 
from Burma, as well as from Java overseas, and from the related Laos, who, in 
the rear of the Thai, were steadily pressing down from the north. With the chang- 
ing ethnic, political, and cultural preponderance of the various peoples the art 
styles changed, until, in the end, with the complete stabilization of the empire of 
Ayuthia, the position of the typical Siamese or Thai style was secure. 

Among the Siamese finds, Brahmanical figures are far outnumbered by Bud- 
dhist. The earliest Buddhist images belong to the Mahayana, but with the rise 
of the I'hai the Hinayana became predominant and the artists received more 
monotonous assignments. Their chief materials were a gray sandstone and, after 
the Ayuthia period, a reddish sandstone; less often, slate; clay, frequently with a 
coloring mixture that was sometimes of gold; and bronze, usually gilded. 
Roughly, the Lamphun period can be dated 575—800 A.D., the Sukhothai-Sawan- 
khalok 750-1100, Pitsanulok-Lopburi 1100-1350, and Ayuthia 1350-1757. 
Bangkok has been the Thai capital since 1757. 

The upper figure in Plate 586 is a Buddha head from Lopburi and the other 
from Ayuthia. Such Buddha heads, of Khmer type, have been found throughout 
Siam and date from the period of Khmer domination. The surface of these ex- 
amples has been damaged by time, but the remaining nucleus reveals the typical 
Khmer physiognomy: long eyes; fleshy yet small lips; long-drawn mouth comers; 

■ Burmese Buddhist art, though det iving origi- was under Cambodian rule from the sixth to tenth 
nally from Gupta types, had strong affinities with century a.d. and under Siamese from the tenth to 
the ffiameae and Cambodian schools; for Burma the eighteenth. Cf. sifjpns, {^. 180—184. 
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a well-built, straight, fleshy nose; and weight the quality of stone turned into a 
living substance: a quietly blooming serenity and a knowing benign wisdom, be- 
trayed by a smile of inward bliss. These are not outstanding pieces, yet they are 
specimens of solid workmanship in a well-estaUished style. The earthy substance 
and serene spirituality have been blended in a natural harmony that is profoundly 
impressive, rendering an august, idyllic vision of die Supreme Peace. 

Pi. 587 Plate 587 is a bronze Buddha head from the far north —Chiengmai, some 
twenty-five miles above Lamphun—but dating from the thirteenth century A.D. 
We see fully developed here the Thai style that soon was to cover the entire 
country, not yet hardened, however, to a bold hieroglyph and masterfully stand- 
ardized convention. The face, gracefully framed by the conventionalized line of 
the hair, is of a youthful type full of a warm tender life, the mouth being soft 
with delicate thin lips, the nose slim, and the eyes nearly closed, bent inward in 
blissful concentration, with a beautiful, harmoniously swung curve at the long 
outer comers; the ears, long and delicate, have lengthened lobes. This visage is a 
fine realization of the peculiar ideal of beauty that is inherent in the Thai physi- 
ognomy. There is no heaviness, no fleshy weight, as in the figures of the full 
bloom of the Mon-Khmer, but a refined, really plastic solidity, a sublime three- 
dimensionality, throbbing with a tender inward life. 

It is as though the plastic tendencies of Khmer sculpture had here been applied 
to another ethnical type without forfeiting their intrinsic qualities. The work is a 
remarkable specimen of a happy early period, when the Siamese style was yet in 
its stage of formation, still proceeding toward the realization of its own task— 
that is to say, an expression of Buddhist ideals through the particular beauty of the 
physical type of the Thai. A delicate yet bold drawing of the eyes and chin an- 
nounces the principles proper to the later style. The culmination will be a trans- 
formation of the plastic values of face and head into an elaborate system of bold 
lines, to form a sort of plastic drawing, which, eventually, will harden to a superb 
conventional mask. 

PI. S8.9b I'he head in Plate 58.9/) is from Prapathom, between Ayuthia and Bang- 
kok, on the lower course of the Menam. Again the surface has been rubbed away, 
so that only the nucleus is left; nevertheless, one can distinguish a severe mask 
with an almost portraitlike individual expression. The fascinating irregularity of 
the traits may be due more to the bad state of preservation than to artistic inten- 
tion; still it is evident that this is a striking piece of workmanship, illustrating the 
earnestness and purity of the Buddhist attitude. The work may be the portrait head 
of an abbot, who served as model for a statue of the Buddha. No trace of the Khmer 
style remains, and yet we do not find the typical features of the Thai. It is not 
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luminous, like the visages of the Mon-Khmer, with a tritunphant irradiation of 
conquering spiritual power. It has sunk into its own depth in silent concentration. 

Plate S88a and 6 is a Buddha head in stene from laephuri— ‘a fine piece from the 
early period, which shows vividly, when compared wkh the works of the later cen- 
turies, that the Thai style in its beginnings was far fr^n txiaskUke or stereotype. A 
new people, awakening to political free<kM|i and acquiring ascendancy over its 
neighbors, was coming to a consciousness of ib” ^’ -^n character, its own soul, and its 
own proper attitude. Tentatively, in a sloW process, it was disentangling itself 
from the spell of an earlier tradition, discovering its own features and the means of 
rendering them. The Khmer custom of taking inspiration for the imaginary por- 
traits of superhuman saviors from the portrayal of outstanding living monks and 
abbots must have played an important role in this process of self-discovery. 

The present head— of grey schist— is remarkable for its individual character 
and portraitlike vitality; there is a fine determination, mental clarity, and freedom 
in its slightly slanting face. Moreover, the ethnic peculiarities of the new race 
have been emphasized without being insisted upon: the more bony, skinny struc- 
ture of the head, in its youthful grace. A conquering, expanding race, having to 
find its own symbolical expression in the field of religious art, is here beginning 
with a kind of spiritualized realism, inspired by the beauty of its own features. 
This physiognomy bears the freshness of di.scovery, disentangling the art from 
the grand tradition of the Khmer, which represented the ideal of beauty of a people 
steeped in inner peace, whose role in history had by now been brought to an end. 

The superb polish of the head is what cjreates its expressive tension, and it was 
upon this surface with its smooth tension that the labor of the artist was concen- 
trated. In contrast to the inward-bent substantiality of the images of Cambodia, 
we feel here a contained energy that is flashing forth. The stone has a metallic 
radiance, whereas in Khmer sculpture stone was turned into a fruitlike, juicy, 
vegetable substance. A sovereign will-power and insight have been expressed in 
the delicate aquiline nose, the chin, and the thin lips. The spiritual conqueror 
faces the conquered phenomenal universe, flashing forth his well-controlled 
strength. 

A new model, that is to .say, of the spiritual superman has been fashioned by a 
new consciousness. For whereas the Khmer Buddhas (Plate 386') swam, as it 
were, in their own soft substance, their physiognomies continually emerging from 
and receding into the stone, the plasticity of this early Thai masterpiece is alive 
with an irradiating energy that throbs against the firm and elastic surface, bulging 
it to a triumphant expression of sovereign consciousness. The ears with their 
elongated lobes and the curls of the shaven head are on the way to a delicate and 
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magnificent standardization; yet they are full of life. Energy fills a glittering, 
glamorous shell: the living mask of a transcendent victor. 

After the interaction of the contending styles had come to rest, there emerged 
in the art of the Thai the linear, drawinglike, curved-swinging grace of a half- 
disembodied slimness and a symbolism simplified to the ornamental; an abstrac- 
• tion congenial to the Mongolian race, devoid of tropical, vegetative, physical 
weight. By means of the line a sublimation of the bow of the brow was effected; 
also of the eyes, of the nose, of the mouth, and of the hair-pyramid. Written on the 
core of the head-form, these delineated features extinguished its substantiality 
behind an ornamental mask — which yielded, ultimately, the frozen ardor of a 
charmingly schematized play of lines. The resultant image served as an exalting 
yet stereotyped manifestation of a state of being beyond all imaging, its flavor 
(rasa) *• being that of a modestly solemn instructivene.ss. In this still glory, the 
dogma, not the experience, of nirvana became visible— and manifoldly mo- 
notonous. 

pi.s 87 ,sH 8 c, The bronze Buddha heads of Plates 587, 588c and 58.9c illustrate the mature 
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style of the Thai at its best, in full contrast to that of the Khmer, which by now has 
been completely superseded. Instead of the soft, weighty, fruitlike substance of the 
Cambodian heads, we find in these forms the sharply outlined, graciously self- 
contained contours of a superb bronze technique— a light, lofty three-dimension- 
ality, without emphasis on substance. The features, suffused with inner light, are 
subdued to graceful stereotypes of the Thai race. The beautiful ears, with their 
elongated lobes, and the hair, both treated in a perfectly conventionalized way, 
frame extremely impressive countenances, whose features, though reduced to 
designs, have not yet lost their life. One feels in each case that the essence of en- 
lightenment has been embodied in the physiognomy of a supreme being. A sheer 
vision, completely impersonal, tending to liecome standardized through the cire- 
perdue style, the savior's visage will become, finally, a mere glyph: here, how- 
ever, each piece, in its serene aloofness, strikes the beholder with an immediate 
impact. Thus the art of the Thai, in its independence, achieved an expression of the 
ideals of Buddhism that conformed to the ethnical actualities supporting the local 
manner of realization. And so once again colonial Buddhist art— as in Java, 
Cambodia, and the F'ar East — proved itself adequate in its own way to the models 
set up for it in the Gupta period of India. 

The long slender hands of the Thai Buddhas are particularly expressive of the 
pi.xiic energetic spirituality that pervaded the style in its early perfection. Plate ,591 
shows such a hand, from Pitsanulok. In its lovely form the slim, graceful and 

• Cf. supra^ p. 360n. 
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muscular Thai physique has found a spiritualized expression, which, in its gentle 
dryness, is antagonistic to the full, fleshy weight of the Khmer. The magical force 
of the savior's hand, bestowing peace and fearlessness upon the devotee, granting 
his wish or expressing the truth of the doctrine, has here been perfectly rendered 
by means of a realism balanced with a symbolically expressive idealism and aiming 
at a realization both of supernatural beauty and of natural grace. 

In the standing Buddha from Sukhothai reprcfented in Plate 5.9/6 the left hand, 
uplifted in the peace-bestowing {abhayamkida) gesture, is filled with a supernal 
musicality. The elongated right arm, reaching almo.st to the knee, conforms to an 
ancient Indian ideal of the perfect hero as endowed with long arms, which is 
familiar from the Hindu epics of the feudal age.*® The somewhat shortened stature 
emphasizes the spirituality of the head and hand.s and the magical force of the 
savior's appearance. The body is but the vehicle of the head, which is in mag- 
nificent repose, and of the hand bestowing its peace. The essence of a reality be- 
yond the strife of conflicting opposites and beyond phenomenal suffering has 
stepped forth into the tangible world in this image, incarnated in a vessel of sub- 
lime wisdom, exhibiting silently its own truth. 

The torso in the same plate reveals even more fully the new qualities of light- 
ness and swift noble agility that transformed in early Thai art the sweet repose of 
the Khmer tradition. 'I'his slender body, in graceful motion, has about it nothing of 
the phantasmagorical unreality of some of the best Gupta figures; nevertheless, it 
has its own weightless grace. The force of the plastic values of the older style can 
still be felt, and yet the .substance has grown brittle and airy. Something very dif- 
ferent from the self-intoxicated, heavy silence of the Cambodian images is ex- 
pressed in its winging, birdlike approach. Lines and outlines, not the mass, have 
been given stress, and plasticity has been achieved through a careful, inspiring 
design. 

The savior's complete detachment from all spheres of temporal change, evolu- 
tion and decay has been expressed equally in the seated Buddha from Sawankhalok 
shown in Plate 590— and once again, through a striking simplicity of outline and 
surface. Indeed, it is amazing what differences of expression have been achieved 
throughout the centuries, in the numerous provinces of Buddhism, within a 
simple pattern, repeated in thousands upon thousands of copies. Through minute 
differences of weight and imperceptible variations of bulk, the selfsame figure 
either is imbued with a spiritual force or remains the empty .symbol of an attitude 

" The epithet makababu, "long-arn.cd,’’ is com- the names of some of the ancient Persian kings and 

mon in the Hindu epics and has its counterpart in noblemen; for example, Megaliazos, Makrochier, 

and Longimanus. 
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alluded to, which refuses to enter the sculptured shell. And there is always lurking 
the danger of depriving the image of its magic, either by overdoing the simplifica- 
tion of the outlines or by filling the form with a cargo of earthy weight, slight in 
itself, yet sufficient to break the effect. In the present rendition, although the 
simplification of the bent legs has been carried to an extreme, their almost mathe- 
^ matically abstract triangles supply the perfect foundation for the repose of the 
pillarlike, harmoniously balanced trunk, so that there has been achieved a perfect 
mixture of physical presm:e and noncorporal subtlety— a nearness, yet a sense of 
intangible distance. 

However, in Thailand a splendid, dignified emptiness eventually prevailed. A 
barren, statuesque grandeur killed both the higher plastic values and the spiritual 
vitality of the art, which faded out in an endless repetition of established patterns 
and a facile virtuosity in the reproduction of masterfully simplified elements. Once 
the Buddha figure had been definitely mastered by the craftsmen there was 
nothing more for them to do but to repeat, through innumerable copies, what had 
already been achieved. Thus an age dawned of highly competent routine. 

Most Siamese sculpture belongs to Buddhist art; for Brahmanism, through the 
expansion of the Thai people, was definitely pushed into the background. No 
great figures survive of the Hindu gods. However, the two apsarases .seen in 
Plate 5.94 show how foithfully the patterns evolved at Badami and el-sewhere 
were kept alive by the local craftsmen of Ayuthia, which city, as already noted, 
had been a center of Vi.snui.sm before it was entered by the Thai. 'Fhe style of these 
late pieces is definitely pre-Thai, and only in a general way related to the Khmer. 
It is far indeed from the sublime and .sophisticated grace of the patterns long before 
evolved in India proper; nevertheless, as a local, vernacular statement, it has a 
quality of its own — even something of the vitality, simplicity, and calm sweetne.s.s 
of Cambodian art. 

pi.sas,s!>9 Plates Sim and 5.95 show pieces of the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, in 
which plastic substantiality has been mctamorpho.sed into something like a mask. 
'Phough the heads are beautifully formed, with configurations of marked ridges 
and smooth hollows, linear elements predominate. In each case a .sculptural draw- 
ing was intended, not a three-dimensional mass suffused with a gently surging 
inner life. A cardboardlike bronze surface, without any substance beneath, was 
wrought into a kind of hieroglyph denoting serene secret wi.sdom and majestic 
peace. Physiognomy was transformed intt) ornament and the natural symmetry of 
the human face into mathematical balance; vitality yielded to a sheer symbolization 
of tran.scendcnt, ineffable spirituality. And therewith, the possibilities and effects 
of the cire-perdue technique having been developed to the utmost, the art of the 
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victorious Thai obliterated both the ends-and-tneans and the wondrous power of 
the earlier Cambodian victories in stone. 

By the sixteenth century, perfection and standardi^Rtion had been completely 
attained in Buddhist bronze sculpture; and the-technipal f^icilities necessary to re- 
produce the types that by then had become classic pdi^st ip Thailand to this day. 

The artistic life has by now evaporated, however, and the spiritual vigor still 
perceptible in the sixteenth-century pieces has vanished too. There is no task any 
more, no problem to be solved. What r^ains is but a charade of symbolical 
postures and gestures, in innumerable copies, rendered by dignified puppets 
(Plate 59S). Touching the ground, in the gesture of calling the earth to wit- pi.s9s 
ness, the Buddha sends forth rays from the summit of his cranium, enlightening 
the universe. The puppetlike majesty of these statuettes depicts not the messenger 
but the message; not the condition of inward bliss attained through introversion, 
nor an experience of inner peace, reflected in a smile, but the simple fact that there 
are 3uddhas, divine saviors: that nirvana, enlightenment, exists. Creative vitality, 
paralyzed, coagulated, has been frozen through an easy ability in the endless 
repetition of a standardized calligraphy. And the Buddha form is no longer an 
imaginary portrait ba.sed on experience, but a symbolic commemoration of the 
highest being; an image to be adored. 

Moreover, we may trace the .same declension elsewhere in religious art: for 
example, in the Roman Catholic images of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The world, indeed, has passed into a new age. And meanwhile, even though the 
donor of the .sheltering church or temple, hoping for reward in the next world, 
may have demanded the utmost in durability for his votive offering to his God, 
time and the destructive blast of history arc refusing him the boon. For even 
where the donor was a king, and his gift of durable stone, nature (see Plates 
684 and 686 ) is avidly taking it back. 
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SO.MB NOTES ON TNS'AET OF FAINTlNO 


» Two Origin LegenJa 

The Citralakfofa (“Characteristics of Painting”) recounts a legend of the origin 
of the art. “It was in the ancient days,” so runs the tale, “when men lived to a ripe 
old <lge; and there flourished in that time a veiy pious king named Bhayajit 
(“Who Conquers Fear-and-Perils”), under whom all were pious and therefore 
prosperous. But there came before him, one day, a Brahman who complained: *0 
King, there is certainly sin in your kingdom. Why, otherwise, should my son have 
died an untimely death? Please return my son to me from the other world 1' The 
king demanded the return of tlie Brahman's son from Yama, god of the dead« who 
refused, and a battle ensued in which the king defeated Yama. Brahma, the 
creator, thereupon appeared and said to King Bhayajit; 'Life and death accord 
with a man's karma; Yama is not to blame for what occurs. So now, draw a picture 
of the Brahman's sot.' The king obeyed. Brahma imparted life to the picture and 
once again addressed the king. 'Since you have defeated the “naked ghosts” 
{ru^tuhpretas) in the realm of death, you shall be known henceforth as Nagnajit. 
You were made capable of drawing this picture of the Brahman's son only by my 
grace. It is the first picture in the world. So go now to the divine artificer, Vi4- 
vakarman, who will teach you eveiy thing of the science-and-te^'hnique (vtdya) 
of painting.* *' * 

A differmit legend is told, however, in the Vif^udHarmottara (“The Supreme 
Laws of ViSnu"). According to this account, two mythical sages, twin manifesta- 
tions of Vi^^u, whose names were Nara (“Man* ) and Narayana (“Whose Off- 
spring Is Man”), once were practicing austerities in their hermitage at the source 
of the river Ganges, in the Himalayas, when some heavenly damsels arrived with 
the idea of seducing them an|l thus frustrating their pious endeavor. The apsarases 

* GtnMfaiM, In Phnisnindr* Nath Bom, Princif^ of Indim ^tlpaiastra (The 
Punjab Oriental CSanakrit;] Series, XI; Lahore, iS«^, p. 79. 
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roved about amorously, culling flowers, before the eyes of Naraya^a, who dis- 
cerned their purpose; and so he took the juice of a mango tree (which excites 
sexual passion) and, employing it as paint, created an auspicious damsel with 
charming limbs, beautifully drawn, surpassing all women, whether of the godly 
beings, demons and serpents, or of mankind. And having seen her, the heavenly 
damsels went away in shame. But the beautiful woman whom the sagpe Narayana 
had created by means of the science of painting was Urva^i (*‘Hot Desire”), and 
she became the foremost apsaras in the heavois. Meanwhile, Narayana, having 
thus invented the art of painting together with its rules, communicated it to 
Visvakarman, the artificer of the gods.* 

The tales are different; yet they agree that portrait painting was originated for 
magical purposes —not to commemorate a person or his fame. A painting sum- 
moned the dead Brahman youth back to the world; conjuring him by means of the 
inner vision of his being, projected in the form of a picture. And a painting put 
the apsarases to shame by creating a form surpassing them in beauty. Moreover, 
in neither case was the portrait directly copied from a sitting model. According to 
the Indian ideal, art should not copy models; it should be a projection into 
susceptible materials of a mental vision. 

We know that halls of paintings {citra-Salas) were erected by the Indian kings 
for the entertainment of the people. An old Jaina story * tells of how a certain 
King Jiyasattu consigned such a hall to the painters' guild, delegating to each 
family an equal share in the work to be done. And it then happened that Kanaya- 
manjan ("Little Bud”), the daughter of an old painter, who used to bring her 
father's meals to him in the hall, one day while waiting, to pass the time, painted 
a peacock's feather in colors on the paved floor, entirely true to nature. And King 
Jiyasattu, later coming to the hall, was considering the paintings, when he saw the 
peacock’s feather on the paved floor and, thinking "It is beautiful!” reached to 
pick it up, but broke his nails, which were like pearl oyster shells. Whereupon, 
abashed, he looked into space. i; : ;; 

The work, wc see, was assigned to faitiilies; not to individual artists, as in the 
Moghul period; and everybody in a painter's family was something of a painter 
too.^ 

* Ib., p. so. * For a discusaion of Indian painting in its prime, 

* Hermann Jacobi, Ausgewdkltt Erxihlungen in cf. ii^a, lSS-190 (Ajap)i), alao SS6-S07 
Maharashtn, xur Ein/uhrung in dat Studium det (Ceylon). 

Prakrit (Leipzig, 1886 ), p. ♦». 
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PdJa Painting (c. 75Chl250) 

The Pila dynasty ruled the lower Gangel valley from c. 730 to 1197 a.d. It was 
founded ‘by GopSla, who was followed by Dharmapala; and then came, in the first 
half of the ninth century, Devai^la, in whose reign there flourished the only two 
artists whose names have come down to us; Ohitnan and his son Bitpalo. “Both 
of these,” writes the seventeenth-century I'ibetan historian Taranatha, "produced 
many works in cast metal as well as sculptures and paintings that resembled the 
works of the nagas.” The father and son gave rise to distinct schools. "In painting, 
the followers of the father were termed the Eastern school, and those of the son— 
since they were particularly numerous in Magadha QBihar]] — the Central pi.ct.ca 
(madhyadeSa) school.”* The former tradition has Continued in Nepal to the 
present day.* (See Text Plates Cl and 2.) 

Gujarati (Jaina) Painting (c. 1100~l600) 


In the west of India a tradition of painting flourished that has survived almost 
exclusively in Jaina manuscript illuminations.'' The earlier illustrated texts 
(twelfth to fourteenth century) are on palm leaves and the later (beginning 
c. 1400) on paper cut to simulate strips of palm. The miniatures, inserted in areas 
left blank by the scribes, though brightly colored, sharply emphasize the outline 
and exhibit certain rather odd characteristics. Heads, for example, are generally 
represented in three-quarter profile, with the further eye protruding unnamrally 
and the long pointed nose projecting beyond the outline of the cheek, while the 
expansion of the chest is so much exaggerated that it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish a man from a woman. Dr. Coomaraswamy has pointed out that this 
medieval West Indian art is "no doubt a continuation of the early western style, 


* F. A. von Schiefher, Taranatha' s GtsekiehU dts 
Buddhimns in Mien (tt. from Tibetan, St. Peters- 
burg, 1869), pp. 879-480. 

•For a discussion of P5la painting, cf. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art (New Yoi*. 1987), pp. I H-H*! for Gujariti 
(Jaim) painting, ib., pp. 119-181; and tor Rajput, 
A., pp. 187-188. 

’ It appeared also, however, in temple decora- 


tion. Sec Stella Kramrisch, "A Painted Ceiling," 
Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 1939, 
pp. 175 - 188 . W. Norman Brown has pointed out 
that not only Jaina, but also a few Vaifpatn, 
iivaite, and secular manuscripts have been dis- 
covered, illuminated in this style. See W. Norman 
Brown, Manuscript Illustrations of the UttarS- 
dhyayana Sutra (American Oriental Series, XXI; 
New Haven, 194l). P* 
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referred to by Taranatha as that of the ‘Ancient West.' " * It attained its climax 
in the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, and by the end of the sixteenth was 
PI . C3 yielding to the Rajput style.* (See Text Plate CS.) 

Rajput Painting (c, 1550-1850) 


C*. 5, 10, IS. 
IS, H 


OS, 7 


"Rajput painting is the painting of Rijputana and Bundelkhand, and the 
Punjab Himalayas. The known examples ranging from the latter part of the six- 
teenth into the nineteenth century fall into two main groups, a Rajasthani 
(Rajputana and Bundelkhand), and a Pahafi. The latter group is again divisible 
into a school of Jammu, with reference to the Hill States west of the Sutlaj, and a 
school of Kahgra, with reference to all the Hill States of the Jalandhar group, east 
of the same river. With Kahgra is included Garhwal, a Hill State east of Simla, 
which derived its style directly from Kahgra at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Sikh painting, mainly done in Lahore and Amritsar in the time of Ranjit Sthgh 
and Sher Sihgh (together about 1790 to 1843 ), is also an immediate derivative of 
the Kahgra school.” ** The affinities of the Basohli school are with Jammu. 

"Rajput painting is essentially an aristocratic fc^k art, appealing to all classes 
alike, static, lyrical, and inconceivable apart from the life it reflects.” “ In its 
early period ( 1550 - 1650 ) it represents a revival of Kr^na worship, a popular 
religious mood of universal love and devotion, in contrast to the learned phi- 
losophizing of Brahmanism. The painting '-penetrated by a simple, passionate 
love of nature— is archaic in style, two-dimensional, yet vivid with life and of a 
poignant charm. During its second century the mystic passion of the movement 
became less dynamic and the art began to settle. The colors of the later works are 
comparatively subdued and there is a perceptible increase in the Muslim in- 
fluence.** In the last half of the eighteenth century genre painting prevails. 

The chief themes of the early Rajput period are scenes illustrating the loves of 
Krsna and Radha and of Rama and Sita, based on the Bkagavata Purina, Maha- 


** Coomaraswamy, i)p, cit., p. 1«1. Italics, Dr. 
Zimmer's, For Taranatha, sec under Pala Paints 
ingf supra. 

Brown, op. cit.^ p. 1 . 

Coomara.swamy, op. cit,, p. 127. 

“ Ib., p. 128. 

** Editor’s note: [’or an intrtKiiirtion to Moghul 
painting and a sensitive dlscu.ssion of its alliance 
with Hiijput art, see Kmniy Wellesz, Akbar’s Hf- 
ItgioiLs Thought Hejiected in Mogul Painting ( Kthicul 


and Religious Classics of East and West, No. 7; 
London, 1952). Among Dr. Zimmer's notes is a 
page sketching the Moghul developnicnt in four 
periods: 

1. 'Fhe Period of Balnir (1526-30), Humayun 
( 1 530-56). and Akbar (1556-1605); 

2. The Classical Period of Jahangir (1605-27) 
and Shah Jahan (1628^58), when the art attained 
to its climax and turning point and became more 
than ever a style of court painting; even the attend- 
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bharata, and Ramaya^, but also of !§iva and PIrvati, as described, for example, in 
the Kalika Purana.^' However, toward the beginning of the seventeenth century a 
new constellation of themes appeared in a class of RSjput painting known as the 
Ragmalas (“Garlands of the Musical Modes”). The idea that each system of 
sound must have its inevitable visual as{>ect (an idea analogous to that of the 
power q{ the seed-sound or name of a gbd to conjure forth the deity’s visible 
presence) “ was here developed in sequences oi ]N>etica{ paintings personifying 
the moods or sentiments of the thirty-six ragas or traditional musical scales. 
Thus, immediately before the onbreak of the modem moment of severance and 
specialization, the Indian concept of the intrinsic unity of the arts was rendered 
in a charmingly playful way, as the last prophetic artistic recapitulation of the 
perennial gospel of nonduality in the realization of Truth.'* 


«iit9 disappeared from the background and the 
portrait prevailed; 

3, The Period of Decline, from the reign of 
Aurangzeb ( 1338--! 707), through the eighteenth 
into the nineteenth century: the art, deteriorating 
in a period of political, economic, and moral decay, 
turned to the representation of luxurious harem 
scenes in a court style that was realistic and senti- 
menul; 

4. At the close of the Moghul period, a brief 
Renaissance, when the aging, decaying civilization, 
looking back to the splendor of the fathers, copied 
old paintings and strove to revive the contours, 
attire, and style of the climax. 

Cf. Zimmer, "Four Episodes from the Ro- 


mance of the il^oddess," in The King and the 
Corpse (New York and London, 1948), pp. 885- 
889. 

Supra, pp. S1S-S19. 

Editor* s note: F or these paragraphs on Indian 
painting I have simply arranged a number of jot- 
tings found scattered through Dr. Zimmer's files. 
They do not constitute an introduction to the sub- 
ject and are not intended to do so. I have placed 
them here merely to indicate, sketchily, the rela- 
tionship in time and space of the later forms of 
Indian painting to the art forms discussed in the 
body of the work and to suggest, in closing, what I 
should like our readers to remember, namely, that 
the present text is the fragment of an unfinished 
work. 


Cii, 15 


ca, 9 
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CHRONOLOGICAL CHART 1 


PERIODS OF IXDIAJf ART 


Mesopotamian Cities 
and Empires {ante 
5dOO-<. 1000) 

B.C. 

C. 3000-1500 

Dra VIDIAN Period 

Ruins of the Indus Valley 

Civilization 

MohenJo-darOi 

Harap^, 

Chanhu-daro 

Aryans enter Near 

C. 2000-1000 

Aryan Settlement of North India 


East 




Assyrian, Hittite, 

C. 1500-500 

Vedic Period 


and Medean Empires 


Vedas^ Brahsnafttts, Vpanifods 


(c. 1500-C. iSO) 




Achaemenid Persian 

C. 500 B.C.- 

Buddhism and the Rise of Buddhist Art 


Empire (aao-sso) 

550 A.D. 

Early Hindu and Jaina Art 




Mahivira, 24th Tirthahkara, d. c. 526 




Gautama, the Buddha, r. 563-483 


325: ALEXANDER THE GREAT ENTERS N.W. INDIA 


Seleucid Persian Em- 

C. 341-184 

Maurya Dynasty 

Aloka Pillars; 

pire (305-64) 


A4oka, c. 274-237 

early stQps 

Arsacid Persian Em- 

c. 185-72 

SuOga Dynasty 

Sftficl: StQpa No. 2; 

pire (250 B.C.-226 

C. 72-25 

^hga decline; Ki^va Dynasty 

BhSrhut reliefs; 

A.D.) 



Bodhgayl 




railing 


C, 25 B.C. -Ill 

Andhra Dynasty 

SRAcI: StQpa No. 1 ; 


cent. A.o. 


rock-cut sanctu- 

SCYTHIAN (sAKa) INVASIONS \ I CCnt, B»C.- 

aries; Amarivatl 

YUEH-CHI (kUSANa) 

INVASION J I cent. a.d. 


Sassanian Persian 

A U. 

i-vii cent. 

Humana Dynasty and successors 

Mathuri,OandhAra 

Empire (226-641) 

c. 320-650 

Gupta Dynasty and successors 

Sflmath 

WHITE HUN INVASIONS, C. 480-550 


Rise of Islam ( Mo- 

r. 55o-\r,m 

Medieval Indian Art 


hammed, d. 632) 

C. 6*00-850 

Pallava Dynasty 

MSmallapuram 

Muslim conquest of 

C. 550-750 

Calukya Dynasty 

BldAml, Aiho|e, 

India (r, 750-1565) 



PaRadaktl, 




AJahlAi ELQrS 


C. 760-975 

Riftrakopi Oynwty 

ElQra, Elephant! 


c. 730-1 2.^)0 

Pata and Sena Dynasties 

Nfllandfl 


r. 1076-1586 

GaOga Dynasty 

KotiArak 


c. 850- 1 1 50 

Cola Dynasty 

Tanjore 


f. n(X)-i.3i() 

Hoysala Dyna.sty 

Halebid, BclQr 


C. 11(X)-1.S50 

Pan^ya Dyna.sty 

Tiruvannflmalai 


C, 13.00-1.565 

Raya Dynasty 

Vijayanagar 

Portuguese, French, 

xvi-xix cent. 

Late Styles 


and British in India 

post 1.065 

Nayyak Dynasty 

Madura 

{post 1500) 

XVI-XIX cent. 

Hajput Dynasties 

Miniatures 


1526-1857 

Moghul period ( Mohammedan) 



For Chronological Chart 2: Provincial Styles, see p, S95, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL CHART 2 


PROVINCIAL STYLES 

CEYLON BURMA JAVA CAMPX ■ 


CAMBODIA 


B.C.V 

IV 

III 

II 

I 

A.D. I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 


Early Period 
(Anuridhapura) 
V cent. B.C.- 


VIII cent. A.D. 


Early Period 
(Prome, Thaton, 
and Pegu) 
i-viii cent. 


Early Indian 
Period (West 
Java) i-vioent. 


Second Indian 
Period (Central 
and East Java) 
vii-viii cent. 


Early Indo-Mon- 
Khmer Period 
(Sambor, Prei 
Khmeng) v-viii cent. 


VIII 


IX 


X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 


Middle Period Shan-Thai 

( Polonnaruva) incursions 

viii-xv cent. viii-ix cent. 

: Middle Period 

I (Pagan) 

: VIII cent.-lS87 


^ilciidra Period 
(Central Java: 

Borobudur) 

VIII cent.^. 860 

Javanese Resur- 
gence ( Central 
Java: Prambanam) 
c, 8eo-,9i6 

Second Javanese Middle Period 

Period ( East Java) (Mi-so’n A-l and 

c, 950-1478 Binh-dinh) 

i x-xm cent. 


Early Period 
VIII-IX cent. 


Middle Khmer 
Period ( Bakong, 
early Banteay 
Srei, AAkor) 
80S-U50 


Burmese Empire of 
the Shan-Thai 
1287-1760 


• Late Khmer Period 

Late Period (late Banteay Srei) 

xiv-xvii cent. c. 1250-1450 


XV Late Period 

XVI (Kandy) 

XVII cent. 

XVIII I 

XIX 

XX 


SIAM 

(Thailand) 


Thai incursions 
from the north: 
Lamphun founded 
c. 516 

Early Period 
( Dvaravatl, in the 
south) vi-x cent. 


Early Thai Period 
(Sawankhalok^ Suk-* 
hothai, Pitsanulok) 
xi-xiv cent. 

Middle Thai Period 
(Ayuthia) c, 1350- 
1757 


Late Thai Period 
(Bangkok) 1757 to 
present 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 


The following notes describe the plates in vol. 2; notes on the plates and figures in vol. l will 
be found at pp. xv ff. of this volume. The marginal numbers refer to the pages of vol. l where the 
subject-matter of the respective plates is discussed. The following list is arranged, in the main, 
by historical periods, and under each of the headings there will be found a summary list of all 
p>ertinent illustrations. The following books are cited: 


Brown, Percy. Indian Architecture {Buddhist and Hindu). Bombay, 1942. 

CooMARASWAMY, Ananda K. History of Indian and Indonesian Art. New York, 1927. 

Coral R^musat, Gilberte de. L*Art khmer, les f^randes Stapes de son Svolution. Paris, 2nd edn., 1951. 
Rowland, Benjamin. The Art and Architecture of India. (The Pelican History of Art.) Harrnonds worth, 1953. 
Stern, Philippe. IJArt du Champa {ancient Annam) et son Svolution. (Annales du Musdc Guimet.) Paris, 
1927. 

Zimmer, Heinrich. Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilixaiion . New York and London, 1946. 
Philosophies of India. New York and London, ID.'Sl. 


Abbreviations: 


d: diameter 


h: height 


l: length p: photograph 


w: width 
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86, .16 

3,ta 

87 

19 

25 

25 

31 

34 

35,116 


Indus Valley Civilization, c. 3000- ISOO b.c. 

See also Text Plates a6, a6, a7, a8. 

\a. Statuette: man wearing an ornamented robe, 
perhaps the portrait of a priest, Mohenjo-daro. 
Steatite, h. 7 in. J^ational Museum, J^ew Delhi, 
F! Qfynght, Department ^ Arehaeoiqgy, G(nfemment ef 
India. 

lb. Copy of a damaged seal, showing a figure 
(probably a deity), in yoga posture on a throne, 
worships by human beings and serpents. Reverse: 
undcciphered script. Mohenjo-daro. Blue faience, 
slightly enlarged. J^ational Museum, Xew Delhi 
f: Copyngkt, Department ArchaetAogy, Omfemment ijf 
India. 

2. Seals. Faience. M*atmal Museum, Xew Delhi 
p: Copyright, Department of Arekaeolcgy, Gaoemment cf 
India. 

а. Three-faced deity m yoga posture, among 
animals (Animal Master, paiupatt, motif) Figures 
before throne suggest the Buddhist Deer Park (cf 
Plate 177)* Above, undeciphered script. Mohenjo- 
daro. 1.4 in. X 1.4 in 

б. Elephant before a manger, with undeciphered 
script. Mohenjo-daro 1 25 in. X 1 25 in. 

c. Elephant, with undeciphered script. Harappa. 

l. 15 in. X 1.15 in. 

d. Humped bull, with undeciphcrcd script. 
Mohenjo-daro. 1 4 in X 1 .4 in 

€. Sacred tree (pippala. Ficus religiosa) with ani- 
mal heads (unicorn?) attached to the trunk. In lower 
comers: undeciphered script. Mohenjo-daro. 1 S 
in. X l.d in. 

/ Bull (unicorn?) before an incen.se burner 
Above; undeciphered script. Harappa. 2,3 in X 2 3 

m. 

g. Humped bull, with undeciphered script. 
Mohenjo-daro Photo enlarged, actually 1 45 in 
X 1.45 in. 

S Figurines. National Museum, ^ew Delhi 

a. Male tonso. Harappa Red sandstone, h 3 75 
in. 

F. Copyright, Department of Archaeology, Gmrnment oj 
India 

b. Ram. Mohenjo-daro. Porous white paste: 
deep holes indicate eyes; no sign of glaze; perhaps 
unfinished, l 2 09 in. 

p Copyright, Department of Archaeology, Gowr«m«i( of 
India. 

c. Statuette of a dancer. Mohenjo-daro. Copper, 
H. 4.25 in. 

F Courtesy iifthe Bush CoUectm, Columbia University, Alrw 
Tori 

d. Glazed ceramic monkey. Mohenjo-daro. h. 
about 2 in. 

f; Arehaeologtcal Survey India, courtesy qf Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 


e. Torso of a daneer. From the central aisle of as 
the Great Granary, Harappa. Cray stone, h. 9.9 in. 
f: Copyright, Jh^tmeHl Archaeology, Government of 
India. 


Vedie (md Maury a Periods, 

i'. lOOOr-322 B.C. 
iSSsrText Plates bi and u3a and c. 


Maurya Period, S22-I8S B.c. 

See also Text Plates as and b7. 

4. Samath lion capital, originally surmounted by 5,831,256 
a \Mieel of the Law (dharma-cakra). From a column 
erected by King Asoka to commemorate the Buddha's 
preaching in ^math of the First Sermon. 242-232 
B.c. Polished Chunar sandstone, 7 ft. X 2 ft. 10 in. 

Sdmdth Museum. 

p: Archaeological Survey qf India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 


Sufiga and Early Andhra Periods, 

J85 B.c.-mid I century a.d. 

See also Text Plates bs5, b 5, B6*fr. 

5. Chowry bearer from Didarganj ( Patna). First i63 
half I century a u. Polished Chunar sandstone, n. 

5 ft. 3 in. Patna Museum. 
f: Gunvor Moitessier. 




Sarici, StDpa No. l (The Great StOpa) [P/. ^-24]; 

6. View from the northwest. Maurya, Surtga, 
and early Andhra periods; in to i century b.c. (gates, 
early i century a.d.). 

f: Eliot Elisofon. 

7. North gate. Early i century a.d. 

p; Eliot Eltsqfon. 

8. North gate, pillars, from the northeast. Early 
I century a.u. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

9. North gate, west pillar, front, two lower 
panels. Above: The Four Drives (summarized as 
one) of Prince Siddhartha. Below: The Buddha 
Preaches to the Nobles of Kapilavastu. Early i 
century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon, 

10. North gate, west pillar, inside, top panel: 
The Parinirvana of the Buddha. Early i century a.d. 

r: Eliot Elisofon. 

lla. North gate, west pillar, inside, second 
panel: The Offering by the Monkey at Vaijali. 
Early i century a.d. 

f: Eliot Elisofon. 


5,6 

35,21 l,297n 


27,74,160, 

162,2.3.1, 

236,23fl 

23 ^, 240 , 

241,3300 


839 


833n,839AtO 


839,840, 

841 
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959 . 940,941 


74, /59, 
J69.959. 
94i 


959,550 


ifi0,955, 

94/ 

76 


55,955, 

94/ 


955»,550 


949 


95£Mi,949, 

945 


55.5, 955«, 
949 


955,945ff 


955 , 9 . 1 * 0 , 

955,949n 


1 16 « North gate, west pillar, inside, third panel: 
The Return of the Buddha to Kapilavastu. Early 
1 century a.d. 
p: £/io/ EUsofon. 

12. North gate, architraves, rear. Early i cen- 
tury A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

19. North gate, west pillar, rear, detail: ele- 
phant caryatids and bracket figure. Early i century 

A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon, 

14. East gate, from the northeast. Early i cen- 
tury A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

15. East gate, detail: bracket figure, yaks! or 
vfk§aka (dryad). Early i century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

16. East gate, pillars, from the southeast. Early 
1 century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

1 7. East gate, south pillar, front, detail, second 
panel from top: The Bo Tree. Early i century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

18. East gate, architraves, front. Early i century 

A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

19. West gate, bottom architrave, capitals and 
pillars, from the southwest. Early i century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

20. West gate, architraves, rear view. Early i 
century a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

21. West gate, front view. Early i century a.d. 
p: Sir John Marshall and Alfred Fomher^ ‘'The Monuments 
of SIthchV’ (Calcutta and London, /.940), courtesy of 

, Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

22. South gate. Torso of the eastern bracket 
figure, yak.?i or vrksaka (dryad), rear and front 
views. Early i century a.d. ii. 2 ft. 4 in. Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. 

p: Museum, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

23. South gate, architraves, rear view, Early 
1 century a.d. 

p: Marshall and Foucher, op. cit. 

24. South gate, from the southwest. Early i cen- 
tury A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 


6,944 


SaficI, StQpa No. S: 

25. From the southwest. Probably early i cen- 
tury B.C.; gate, first half i century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 


Sfifici, StQpa No. 2 [P/. se-soy. 

26. View from the east. (Dome incorrectly re- 
stored.) 11 century b.c. 

p: Eliot ElUcfon. 

27. Ground balustrade, angle of the south en- 
trance. View ftx)m inside, showing pillars no. 48 (ex- 
treme left), 49 (angle pillar), 50, and 51 (note the 
cornice curving to circumscribe the stQpa). The angle 
pillar exhibits on its northern face (reader's right) 
a double creeper growing from the navel of a yakfa 
sitting between two cranes at the bottom. Above the 
top circle are two more cranes, facing; between the 
top and second, two lions, back to back; and between 
the second and third, two cranes again. The eastern 
face of this pillar (reader's left) shows the goddess 
Lotus (Padma, Lak^ml), standing on a lotus, among 
lotuses, and with two elephants pouring water upon 
her. Below are a yak^a couple, the male holding a 
lotus; two rampant lions; two rampant gazelles; 
and, at the bottom (eroded and hardly visible) a 
turtle, head upward. The medallion on pillar no. 50 
shows an elephant, head turned backward, among 
lotuses; in the half medallion at the top of no. 51 
arc two rampant lions, back to back. Balustrade 
sculpture r. 1 lO b.c. Eighty-eight pillars, numbered 
clockwise from the first entrance pillar of the north 
gate. 

p: Eliot Elisofon, 

28. Balustrade medallions: a. from pillar no. 52 
(third pillar westward of the south gate); b. from 
pillar no. 10 (fifth eastward of the north gate); r. 
from pillar no. 92 (fifth southward of the east gate); 
and d. from pillar no. 95 (eighth southward of the 
east gate), r. 1 10 b.c. 

r; Eliot Elisofon, 

29. Medallion from pillar no. 15 (tenth east- 
ward of the north gate), c. 110 b.c. 

p: Eliot Elis(fon. 

30. North entrance, west pillar (no. 88), panel 
on the inner (south) face. The lion-killer motif, as 
well as the Phrygian cap, embroidered sleeveless 
tunic, kilt, and big boots, suggest an influence from 
Pcnsepolis. c. 1 10 B.c. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

Bharhut StQpa [P/. Si-SS; 555-56]: 

31. BalustrtdeTeliefs. c. first half i century b.c. 
Indian Museum^ Calcutta. 

p: India eourtay (f Mrs. A. K. Coomaranapmy* 

а. Pillar medallion: Jataka of The Aritelope in 
the Wilderness, d. about 1 ft. 7 in. 

б. Pillar medallion: Jataka of The Monkey King. 
D. about 1 ft. 7 in. 

c. Fragment of the rail-coping. Two jitaka 
scenes: (left) Sujata and the Ox; (right) The Cat 
and the Cock, h* about 1 ft. 5 in. 
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55/ 

949a,94.9s 

550,555 
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330, 3H 

193 

193,S33, 

iH9n,3a6 


60,239, 

396 


61,333, 

3Srj,397, 

339/333, 

3‘H)n,335 


44 


6,70 

71 


71 


44 


73 


44,66 


d. Pillar medallion: The Dream of Queen Maya. 
D. about 1 ft. 7 in. 

f. Pillar medallion: The Gift of Anathapiridada. 
D. about 1 ft. 7 in. 

32. Panels from the so-called Ajatasatru Pillar 
(west gate» comer pillar), c. first half j century b.c. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

p: India OjfUi, courtesy of Mrs, A, K. Coomeraswamy, 

a. Above: The turban-relic of the Buddha is en- 
shrined in the temple of the gods (inscription: 
Sudhamma deva-sahka), in the heaven of Indra« be- 
side the palace of the gods (inscription: Vijayanto 
pasdde). Heavenly dancers {apsarases) perform in the 
foreground. Below: Wor.ship of the Buddha, who is 
symbolized by his throne, and by footprints marked 
with the symbol of the wheel. 

b. Above: The Buddha Vi^vabhfl's S5l Tree. 
Below: The Return of the Buddha Sakyamuni from 
the Trayastrirhiat Heaven. 

* 


Batanmara StOpa: 


5Bb, Pillar relief: Hie Yakfa Supavasu, standing 43 
on an elephant, c* first half ( century b.c. h. about 
7 ft. Indian Musetm, Calcutta, 

p : India Office, pmtay of Mrs, A, K. Coomaratwamy, 

96. Panels of the called Prasenajit Pillar ( from 
the south gate), first half i centu^ B.c. n. about 
7 ft, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

n. i4^iuuoloekA Sttru^ India, courtesy ^ Professor 
t^ffiaehlmfer. 

а. Outer face. Top panel: worship of the Bo Tree 71,326, 
and Hirone. ('enter panel: prods and men ( two rows) 

tn worship. Bottom panel- celestial dancers and 
musicians; below: yak$a-atlantides. 

б. Side face. Top panel: a stQpa with parasols 70 
and heavenly as well as earthly worshipers. Center 
panel: donor couple, practicing puja. Bottom panel: 
donor couple, practicing puja; below them: yak^a- 
atlantides. 

c. Inner face. Top panel: Shrine of the Wheel of 336 
the Law, circumambulated (clockwise) by the proces- 
sion of King Prasenajit. Center panel: Erapata wor- 
ships the Buddha. Bottom panel: elephants worship- 
ing the Bo Tree; below: yaksa-atlantides. 


S3fl. Pillar relief: Yak.?i supported by a vahana 
in human form. c. first half i century b.c. h. about 
7 ft. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

f: India Office, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

♦ 

BhSrhut StQpa, continued [P/. 336-3^]: 

99b, Pillar relief: Colakoka Devata, standing on 
an elephant and executing the latave.?tit&i(^ (‘'creep- 
ing vine") type of tree embrace, c. first half i cen- 
tury B.c. H. about 7 ft. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

p: India Office, courtesy of Mrs. A. K, Coomaraswamy. 

33c. Pillar relief: The Yaksi Sudarsana, stand- 
ing on a makara. c. first half i century b.c. u. about 
7 ft. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

p: India Office, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy, 

94a. Pillar relief: The Yuk.sa Kubera ("Kupiro 
Yakkho"), stonding on his vahana, a yak?a, c, first 
half I century b.c. h. about 7 ft. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, 

p; India Office, courtesy of Mrs, A, K. Coomaraswamy, 

94b, Pillar relief: The Yak$i Candra, standing 
on her vahana, a fish-tailed horse, and executing the 
latavc^itaka (‘‘creeping vine") type of tree em- 
brace. c. first half i century b.c. h. about 7 ft. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, 

f; India Office, courtesy of Mrs, A, K. Coomaraswamy. 

96a. Pillar relief: The Niga Cakravaka, above 
a pond full of fish and turtles, c. first half i century 
B.C. h/ about 7 ft. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

f: India Office, courtesy of Mrs. A. K, Coomaraswamy. 


4 

StQpa of Jaggayyapeta: 

37. Fragment of the paneling. The Universal 
King [cakravartin) with the Umbrella of Dominion 
and his "Seven Jewels": the Sacred Wheel [cakra), 
jewel of an Elephant [hastiratna). Jewel of a Horse 
(aSvaratna), Wishing Gem {cintdmani). Jewel of a 
Wife (strlratna), Minister of Finance {gfhapati), and 
General-in-Chief {parinayaka). c, i century b.c. 
Marble, n. 4 ft. 3 in. Government Museum, Madras. 

p; India Office, courtesy of Professor L. Bachhofer. 

♦ 

Amaravati also PI. 8G-98y. 

38. Fragments in fiat relief. Men and animals, 
from an early railing, probably last half i century 
A.D.; StQpa with umbrellas, from the base of a pillar, 
c. 11 century a.d. Government Museum, Madras. 

r: India Office, courtesy (f Mrs. A, K. Coomaraswamy, 

Early Rock-cut Sanctuaries, Late Su%ga to 
Kusdna and Later Andhra Periods 

a) Western Series (Buddhist) 

See also Ajan^S, Plates 162, 164, 165. 

BhijI [P/. 3^3]: 

39. Fa^de of the caitya hall, showing the mono- 
lithic StQpa within, c, 50 b.c. 

f; India Office, courtesy af Professor L. Bockk<f&. 
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40. Vihara veranda relief, at a comer to the left 
of an entrance: Demons of the night subdued by the 
rising sun. (The composition includes the angle of 
the wall. For a full view of the chariot of the sun- 
god. SGrya, see Plate 41.) i century b.c. 

p: Archaeological Survey of /nJ/a. courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

41. Vihara veranda reliefs. Left (detail of 
Plate 40): SOrya. the sun-god, in his jfour-horse 
chariot, with attendants, subduing the demons of the 
night. Right: Indra, the god of rain and storm, on his 
elephant Airavata, uprooting trees while crossing 
the sky over the court and gardens of an earthly 
king. I century b.c. 

p: Archaeological Survey of Indian courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

42. Vihara veranda relief (detail of Plate 41, 
right): Indra, the god of rain and storm, over the 
court of an earthly king, i century b.c. 

p: Archaeological Survey of Indta^ courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

43. Veranda capital, showing sphinxlike figures. 

1 century b.c. 

p: H^alter Spink. 

★ 

NadsOr: 

44fl. Interior of the vihara hall. In pediment 
of the door to the right, LaksmI and elephants; 
over the center door, a five-headed naga. c. 50 b.c.- 
60 A. D. 

p: Reproduced by courtesy of Sir John Marshall and the 

Cambridge University Press from *'The Cambridge History 

of India." 

♦ 

Manmoda: 

446. P'a^ade of the caitya hall. Two nagas and 
two stQpas appear above the finial. The figures on 
the pediment are the goddess Lotus ( Padma, 
LaksmI), two elephants, and four worshipers, all 
standing in niches which each consist of seven petals 
of an expanded lotus. First quarter of ii century 

A.l). 

p: Archaeological Survey of India^ courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

* 

Nasik [P/. 45tf, 6]: 

45fl. Caves XVIII (right) and XX (left). Caitya 
cave XVIII, early i century a.d. Cave XX (vihara 
and veranda), first half ii century a.d. and later. 

p: India Office, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

466. Cave X (Nahapana Vihara). Entrance, 
showing pillared veranda. On the veranda is a 
foundation inscription dated in the year 42 of the 
^ka era « 120 a.d. 

p: India Office, courtesy of Professor L. Backhqfer. 


b) Eastern Series ( Jaina) 

Khan^agiri-Udayagiri (Orissa) [P/. 43-53]: 

43. Ananta Gumpha. Veranda. 26 B.C.-26 a.d. 

p: fValter Spink. 

47. Ganesa Gumpha. Veranda. Early i century 
a.d. 

p: Eliot Klisofon. 

48. Ananta Gumpha. Bracket figure in a comer 
of the veranda. 25 b.c.-25 a.d. 

p: Walter Spink. 

49. Ganeia Gumpha. Pillar brackets, inside ve- 
randa. Early i century a.d. 

p: Walter Spink. 

60. Ganesa Gumpha. Detail of the veranda 
frieze: left portion of the left frieze. Early i century 
a.d. 

p: Walter Spink. 

61. Gane.sa Gumpha. Detail of the veranda 
frieze: right portion of the right frieze. Early i cen- 
tury A.D. 

p: Walter Spink. 

62. Rani Gumpha. View from the .south, i cen- 
tury A.D. 

p: Walter Spink. 

63. Rani Gumpha. Lower gallery, right; door- 357 
guardian and relief i century a.d. 

p: Walter Spink. 

54. Rani Gumpha. Lower gallery, left: door- 3.57 
guardian and relief i century a.d. 

p: Walter Spink. 

56. Rani Gumpha. Lower gallery, east wing, 357 
frieze detail: dancer and musicians, i century a.d. 

p: Walter Spink. 

66. Rani Gumpha. Upper gallery, main (north) .557 
wing, looking west, i century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

51. Rani Gumpha. Upper gallery, frieze in the 357 
main wing, detail from the middle portion, i century 

A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

5Ba. Rani Gumpha. Upper gallery, frieze in the 
main wing, detail from the left end. i century a.d. 

p: IPalter Spink. 

6Sb. Cho^a Hathi Gumpha. Veranda frieze, i 
century a.d. 

p; Walter Spink. 

Kufana Period, including the rule of the 
successor in J^orthwest India and Afghani- 
stan, c. mid I century a.d. to VII century a.d. 

Set also Text Plates tic, tea, ilOe, c, and alS. 

Mathuri [P/. S9-ei; 71-772: 

69. Statue ofVimaKadphises, dated in the sixth 7,ssa 
year of Kanifka’s reign, 134 or Ido a.d. Red aand- 
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Stone, H. 6 ft, 10 in. Museum of Archaeology, Mathura. 
p; Arduuological Survey of India, courtesy if Professor 
L. Baehhtfer. 

60. Statue of a Kusana kinjt (or perhaps the 
sun-god, Sorya) seated on a lion throne with a fire 
altar engrav^ on the front of the pedestal, n cen- 
tury A.i). Red sandstone, h. i ft. 6 in. Museum of 
Archaeology, Mathura. 

p: Archaeologital Survey if India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Coomarasimmy. 

61. Statue of Kaniska. Kusana period, ii century 
A.D. Red sandstone, ii. 5 ft. 4 in. Museum of Archae- 
ology, Mathura. 

p: Chiranji Lai and Co., MathurS, courtesy of the .Museum. 

4c 

Gandhara School [/Y. 62' 70]: 

62 a. The Buddha Teaching. No lotu.s pedestal. 
Right shoulder bare. Taxila, ii or in century a.d. 
Schist, H. 2 ft. \i in. Collection of Kaikoo M. and 
Adi M. Heeramaneck, Bombay. 

r: Adolph Studly, courtesy f Mr. J^asli Heeramaneck. 

62b. Seated Buddha on the Lion Throne, from 
Takht-i-Bahi. ii or in century a.d. ii. 1 ft. Hi in. 
Formerly in the ( now destroyed) Museum fur Volker- 
kunde, Berlin. 

p: The Museum, courtesy if Professor L. Bachhofer. 

63. Standing Bodhisattva. ii or in century a.d. 
Schist, II. 3 ft. 1 in. British Museum. 
p: Eliot Elisifon. 

64fl. Seated Buddha, with naturalistic lotus ped- 
estal. Inscription: “From Yakubai.” n or in cen- 
tury A.D. Peshawar Museum. 

p: Archaeological Survey f India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

646. Paneika and Hariti, patron deities of wealth 
and fertility. From Sahri-Bahlol. n or in century 
A.D. Central Museum, Ijihore. 

p: Archaeological Survey if India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

64f. Panel: Pranidhi scene, n or in century a.d. 
Schist, H. 1 ft, lOi in.; w. 3 ft. Heeramaneck Galleries, 
J>rew Tork. 

p: Adolph Studly. 

66. The Fasting Buddha, n or in century a.d. 
H. 2 ft. I li in. Central Museum, Lahore. 
p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

€6. Taxila. Buddha images in stucco at the left 
of the entrance to the Jaullan Monastery, In the 
center, a Buddha in the meditation posture {dhydna- 
mudrdy, at his right and left> two standing Buddhas 
(h. about 8 ft., including halo); to the rear, at the 
Buddha's left, an attendant Vajrapaui» tearing a 
thunderbolt in his left hand, and at his right (not 
visible here), a chowry bearer. Traces of red and 
black paint and of gold leaf still are visible on the 
central image. Late Gandhara style, i v-v century a.d. 

Anhaeobgkal Surv^ tf India, eoitrtesy of Mrs. A, K. 
Coomaraswamy. 


67. Standing Buddha. Gandhara, ii or iii century 

a.d. Slate. H. about 33 in. Present location unknown. 

p: Courtesy if Mrs. A. K. r^oomaraswamy. 

68. Head of a Deva^a, from Had^a, Afghanistan, 
iii-v century a.d. Stucco, h. 6^ in. ( Photograph con- 
siderably enlarged.) M ^ree Guimet, Paris. 

r: Eliot ElisfoUi, 

69. Budilhu head, from Ha^d^, Afghanistan, 
iii-v century’ a.d. Stucco, h. 10} in. MusSe Guimet, 

Paris. 

r; Eiiot Eltsofon. 

70. Animals and divine iKings. Fragment, prob- 
ably from a halo of the Buddha meditating in the 
foiest. Gandhara, ii or iii century a.d. Schi.st, w. 

17 in., H. 144 in. Heeramaneck Galleries, J^ew Tork. 

p: Courtesy of Mr. J^Casli Heeramaneck. 

♦ 

Mathura, continued [P/. 7/-77]: 

71. ‘'Bodhisattva*' ( so designated in the inscrip- 62,169 
tion), presumably ^akyamuni, the Buddha, seated on 

the lion throne beneath the Bo Tree. Right hand in 
the fear-dispelling po.stiire (abhaya-mudrd) , left on 
the knee. Two attendants with chowries; gandharvas 
above, tossing flowers. Inscription in Brahmi char- 
acters, not dated. From the Katra mound, Mathura. 

Mid II century a.d. Red sandstone, h. 2 ft. si in. 

Museum of Archaeology, Mathura. 

p: Archaeologtinl Survey of India, courtesy of Professor 
L. Bachhofer. 

72. Head of the Buddha (profile), r. ii century 
a.d. Red .sandstone, h. 9i in. Heeramaneck Galleries, 
ffew Tork. 

p: Courtesy of Mr. ^asli Heeramaneck. 

73. Same, front view. 

1^15. Pillar figures, ii century a.d. J^ational 
Museum, JVVw Delhi. 

a. Yaks! or vrksaka (dryad), c. ii century a.d. 115,337 
Mottlt»d red sandstone, h. 2 ft. 2 in. 

p; Department of Archaeology, Government of India, cour- 
tesy if Professor Alfred Salmony. 

b. Pillar in the round, fiont view: a female 115,206, 
figure, probably representing Abundance, standing 

on lotus flowers springing from a globular jar. 

Mottled red sandstone, 3 ft. 104 in. X 10 in. X 10 
in. c. 11 century a.d. 

p: Copyright, Department if Archaeology, Government if 
India. 

c. Same, rear view. Sprays of lotus cover the n5,906, 
whole back; two peacocks, facing each other, perch ^ 
among the blossoms. 

d. Yak?i with a parrot on her left arm and j 15,357 
carrying its cage. On a railing pillar from Bhotc^ar. 

11 century a.d. Mottled red sandstone, h. 4 ft. 7 in. 
fi D^tment ^ Archaeology, Government of India, cour- 
tesy ^ Professor Affred Salmony. 
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76fl. Krsna Govardhana. iii century a.d. Mot- 
tled red sandstone, h. l ft. 8^ in. Museum of Archtu- 
ology, Mathura. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

76*5. Yak?i or vrksaka (dryad). Fragment of a 
double relief, c. w century a.d. Red mottled sand- 
stone, H. 13} in.; w. in. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, JSTew Tork, 

?: Chiranji Lai & Co., MathurJL, Courtesy of the Museum. 

77. Nagaraja. ii century a.d. Red sandstone, 
H. 3 ft. 9f in. Musee Guimet, Paris. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

Later Andrha Period, late I to III 
century a.d. 

Karli, Rotk-cut Sanctuary [P/. 78-83]: 

78. Caitya hall interior: stQpa with original 
wooden umbrella. First quarter ii century a.d. 

p: tValter Spink. 

79. Caitya facade and court. First quarter M cen- 
tury A.D., with additions of the Gupta period. 

p: Johnston and Hoffman, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomara^ 

swamy. 

80. Caitya facade. Panel between the two en- 
tranc'cs. First quarter ii century a.d., with additions 
of the Gupta period. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

81. Caitya facade, detail: donor couple to the 
right of the left entrance. The darkness at the left 
is that of the interior of the caitya hall: the capitals 
can be dimly seen. First quarter ii century a.d. 

p; Gunvor Moitessier. 

82. Caitya facade, detail: donor couple to the 
left of the left entrance. First quarter ii century a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

83. Caitya facade, detail: donor couple to the 
right of the right entrance ( see Plate 79, rear; panel 
next to the elephants). First quarter ii century a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

* 

KanherT, Rock-cut Sanctuary \^Pl. 84-8.^: 

84. Caitya cave fagade and court; figures of 
donors, ii century a.d.; colossal Buddha, Gupta 
period. 

p: H^alter Spink. 

85. Caitya faijade, detail: figures of two donor 
couples. II century a.d. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy rf Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

Amaravatl School and StQpa [P/. 88-98]: 

86fl. Fragment of a panel: The Universal King 
{cakravarttn), ii century a.d. Marble, h. 3 ft. 11 in., 
w. 3 ft. 9 in. (Compare Plate 37.) British Museum. 

p: Eliot Elisifon. 


^6b. Amaiivatl StQpa. Railing medallion: The 
Buddha subdues the mad elephant, ii century a.d. 
Marble, d. 2 ft. 11 in. Government Museum, Madras, 

p: India Office, courtesy of Professor Alfred Salmony, 

87. Adoration of the Buddha. The Buddha's 
presence is symbolized by the footprints, throne, 
umbrella, and tree. c. i century a.d. Marble, h. 4 ft. 
l| in.; w. 2 ft. loj in. British Museum. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

88. The assault of Mara. From Ghantaiala, 
School of Amaravatl. c. ii century a.d. Gray marble, 
H. 5 ft. 9i in. Musee Guimet, Paris, 

p: Eliot Elisifon. 

89. The Great Departure, c. ii century a.d. 
White marble, h. 2 ft. ilf in.; w. 2 ft. 11 in. MusSe 
Guimet, Paris. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

90. Four episodes from the legend of the Nativity 
of the Buddha. Top, right: the Dream of Queen 
Maya; top left: its interpretation; bottom right: the 
Nativity; bottom left: the Pre.sentation before the 
Yaksa Sakyavardhana. c. ii century a.d. Marble, 
II. 5 ft. 2T*k in.; w. 3 ft. 2jt in. British Museum. 

p: Museum, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

91. The Great Departure, c. 100 a.d. Marble, 
II. 6’ ft. 2 in.; w. 3 ft. 11 in. Government Museum, 
Madras. 

p; Archaeological Sun>ey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

92a. Pillar with Buddhas on lotuses, ii or iii 
century a.d. Marble, h. 4 ft. 9j in. Government Mu- 
seum, Madras. 

p: Archaeological Survey cf India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

92b. Fragment of a stele reprc.scnting four (here 
three) great events of the Buddha's life. Bottom 
panel: the Great Renunciation; second panel: the 
Great Enlightenment (represented by the Tempta- 
tion of the Buddha by the Daughters of M ara) ; third 
panel: the First Sermon in the Deer Park of Benares; 
top panel (found and restored since this photograph 
was made); the Parinirvana, symbolized by a stQpa. 
II or 111 century a.d. Marble, h. 2 ft. 11 in.; complete 
stele, 4 ft. l) in. Government Museum, Madras. 

p; Archaeological Surp^ if India, courtesy if Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

93. Standing Buddha, ii or iii century a.d. Mar- 
ble, H. 5 ft. 1 in. Government Museum, Madras. 

p: Archaeological Survey if India, courtesy if Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

94. Medallion. Above: The Buddha crosses the 
river Nairaiijana. He is represented by footprints on 
the water. The birds are circling him in the sunwise 
direction. A hand is extended by the spirit of the 
tree to aid him. Nagas welcome him on the right. 
On the left, river nymphs approach with full vases. 
Below: Women bring offerings to the Buddha. Note 
the roof forms of the surrounding houses, ii century 
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A.D. Marbl€. h. (of complete pillar) 8 ft. 10} in. 
British Museum, 

p: CowrUty oj Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy, 

95a. Railing medallion from the stQpat throne 
supporting small stOpa, worshiped by nagas. ii cen- 
tury A.D. Marble, d. 2 ft. 9 in. Government Museum^ 
Madras. 

p; India Office, courtesy o/ Professor L. Bachks^er. 

95b. Railing medallion from the stQpa; Adora- 
tion of the Buddha's Alms Bowl, n century a.d. 
Marble, d. 2 ft. lOf in. Government Museum, Madras, 

p: India Office, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

95r. Fragment of a panel: Adoration of the 
Buddha's Feet, ii century a.d. Marhie, h. l ft. 4 in., 
L. 2 ft. 7} in. Government Museum, Madras. 

p: India Office, fo«r/«v (f Mrs. A. K. Cmmataswamy 

96. Casing slab from the stQpa, representing the 
stDpa itself. The frieze al)Ove shows, in the center, 
the Assault of Mara and Temptation by the Daugh- 
ters of Mara, with the Buddha vusibly represented; 
to right and left, however, and below, at the foot 
of the stOpa, he is symbolized by empty thrones. The 
etiges of the frame repre.sent elaborate stambhas, 
bearing Wheels of the Law (dharmacakras) and with 
empty thrones (the invisible Buddha) at their base. 
Late 11 century a.d. Marble, ii. 6 ft. 2 in. Government 
Museum, Madras. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

97. Votive relief: the adoration of a stOpa by 
nagas. ii or in century a.d. Marble, h. 4 ft. 7} in. 
Government Museum, Madras. 

p: India Office, courtesy (f Mrs. A, K. Coomaraswamy. 

98. Votive slab showing a stupa, ii century 
A.D. Marble, h. 4 ft. in., w. 2 ft. lo} in. British 
Mu.seum. 

v: Eliot Elisofon. 


Gupta Period, c. S20-650 a.d. 

See also Ajanta, Plates 165-181 , and Text Plates 
A 166 and b16. 

99. The Mahabodhi Temple. Bodhgaya. Largely 
vii-viii century a.d., on earlier foundations and 
with many later additions; restored xix century. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy of Mrs, A, K. 

Coomaraswamy, 

100. Standing Buddha, from the Jamalpur 
mound, Mathura, v century a.d. Red sandstone, h. 
7 ft. 2 in. Museum of Archaeology, Mathura. 

p; Archaeological Survey (f India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

101. Standing Buddha, from the Jamalpur 
mound, Mathura, v century a.d. Mottled red sand- 
stone, H. 7 ft. 1.4 in. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

p: Archaeological Sunny of India, eourUsy of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 


102. The Preaching of the First Sermon in the 8,15,142, 
Deer Park of Benares. Below; the Wheel of the Law; 
the Five Companions who dc«erted the Future 
Buddha at Gaya but then became his first disciples; 
and (at the left) a woman and child (pn)bably rep- 
resenting the donors) Snrnath. v century a.d. 

Chunar .sandstone^ h. 5 ft. 3 in. Sdrgdth Museum. 

f: Archarfdngtrd Surx'ty India, courU^ of Mrs. A K. 

Oeomanrju’iiffh. 

W3. Standing Buddha SultlAgaRj, Bengal. Early J5S 
V century a.d. C.opper over an earthy core composed 
of a mixture of sand, clay, charcoal, and rice nusks, 
held by iron bands 1 in. thick. Phe copper appears to 
ha\'e been cast over this core by the cire-perdue 
methitd. The whole weighs nearly a ton. h. 7 ft. 6 in. 
Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum and Art (lallery Committee sf the 

Corporation of Birmingham, England. 

104. Vi.snu. Mathura, v century a.d. Red sand- 
stone, H. .3 ft. 4 in. J^ational Museum, JsTew Delhi. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

105(2. Mother reclining l)eside her child. (Per- 8I 
haps the Nativity of a Savior.) Pathari. vii century 
A.D. or later. Sandstone, about life size. Archaeological 
Museum, Gwdltar. 

f: Anhaeological Survey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

1056. Standing nagini. Stucco figure in a niche 8i 
on the ba.se of an ancient temple, the Maniyar Matha. 
in Rajagrha (near Patna), Bihar, v century a.d. 

p; Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

1 05c. The river-goddess Gartga, standing on a 
makara. Relief from a door jamb from Besnagar. 
c. 5(X) A.D. (Cf. Plate 34c, from Bharhut, c. 100 b.c., 
where the nymph on the makara vehicle is named 
Sudar^anayaksi. ["The name of Gafiga Devi seems 
to be of later usage" —Coomaraswamy, p. 242.]) 

Sandstone, ii. 2 ft, 5} in. Museum of Fine Arts, 

Boston. 

p; Museum, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

106. Gupta head. Mathura, iv-vi century a.d. 

Red sandstone, h. 9i in. Collection of Alice H. Heera- 
maneck, J^ew Tork. 

P! Courtesy of Mr. J^Tasli Heeramaneck. 

107. Fragment of a skirted female figure. Prove- 
nance unknown, vi or vii century a.d., or later. 

Sandstone, painted red, h. 3 ft. 11 in. J^ational Mu- 
seum, J^ew Delhi. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

108a. Standing Avalokite^vara-Padmapani. Sar- ib4 
nath. c. VI century a.d. Stone, h. 4 ft. 6 in. JSTational 
Museum, Kew Delhi. 

p: Archaeologies Survey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 
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1086. Cakrapurusa (*' Angel of the Discus**)- 
Bihar, c, vi century a.d. Greenish gray stone, n. 36 
in. Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland^ Ohio. 
p: Courtesy of Mr. Xasli Heeramaneck. 

290 n 109. Visnu in his Varaha avatara (“Boar Incar- 

nation*') rescues the goddess Earth from the Cosmic 
Sea. Udayagiri (Bhopal), c. 400 a.d. 

p; Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

S56 110. Deogarh. Daiavatara Temple. Panel of the 

north wall: Visnu releases the elephant, c. 600 a.d. 
Main panel, 5 ft. X 3 ft. si in. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

166 HI. Deogarh. Dasavatara Temple. Panel of the 
south wall. Vi?nu Anantasayin. c. 600 a.d. Main 
panel, 4 ft. 11 in. X 3 ft. 10 in. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

270 1166. Sanci. Temple XVII. Early v century a.d. 

ri Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

1126 . Sanci. Ruins of Temple XVIII: view from 
the southwest, vii century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elistfon. 

* 

Aihole [P/. Ji3-i63]: 

270 118. Hucchimalllgudi Temple, vi century a.d. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

114. Lad Khan Temple. Detail: outside pillar 
figures, c. 450 a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

115. Lad Khan Temple. Detail: maithuna from 
a pillar at the entrance, c. 450 a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 


Calukya Period^ c. 660-750 a.d. 

See also Ajanja, Plates 146-161, 182-186; ElOra, 
Plates 187-203, 627-639; and Patfadakal, Plates 
299-308. 

Aihole, continued CP/- J/6-/65]: 

84,249, 116. Durga Temple, vi century a.d. 

^70 p; Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy cf Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

117. Durga Temple. Detail: niche in the ve- 
randa interior, right wall: Durga Mahisasura-mar- 
dini (“Slayer of the Titan Buffalo**), vi century a.d. 
p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

84 118. Durga Temple, panel: gandharva and 

apsaras. vi century a.d. 
p; Gunvor Moitessier. 

84 119. Durga Temple, panel: gandharva and 

apsaras. vi century a.d. 
p: Gunvor Moitessier. 


160 . Durgi Temple. Maithuna. vi century a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

121. Temple VII. Maithuna. vi century a.d. 
p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

122. Ceiling slab from a small temple known as 353 
Haccappya's. Visnu in nagalike form, with four fe- 
male figures. *vi century a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

163. Shallow cavelike sanctuary beside “Hac- 
cappya's temple.** Panel showing four female figures, 
one with an animal head, two as dancers, vi century 

A.D. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

is 

Badami [P/. /24-J4/]: 

124. Cave 1. Fa^de, with Dancing Siva. Late 
VI century a.d. 

p: Arduieological Survey qf India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K, 
Coomaraswamy. 

125. Cave HI. Vi^nu Trivikrama. Cave dated 
578 A.D. 

p: H^alter Spink. 

166. Cave HI. Corridor, showing Vi^nu in 290 
nagalike posture. Cave dated 578 a.d. 
p: H^alter Spink. 

127. Cave HI. Clo.seup of Visnu on the serpent 353 
Ananta. Cave dated 578 a.d. 

r: IValter Spink. 

128. Cave HI. Bracket figures: couple said to 86 , 290 n 
represent ^iva and Durga. Cave dated 578 a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

129. Cave HI. Bracket figures: couple said to 8 e, 290 n 
represent Kama, the god of love, and his consort 

Rati. Cave dated 578 a.d. 
p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

130. Cave HI. Bracket figures, Cave dated 578 S 5 , 290 n 

A.D. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

131. Cave HI. Bracket figure. (Note, in contrast 
to the figures of Plates 160**13O» the comparatively 
heavy style and poor i^Uzation of the lower legs 
and feet.) Cave dated 578 a,d. 

p: Archaeological Surv^ qf India, courtesy qf Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

132. Cave HI. Pillar medallion from a veranda 
column (see Plate 127). Cave dated 578 a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

1 33. Cave HI. Medallion from a veranda column 
(cf. Plate 126). Cave dated 578 a.d. 

p; Gunvor Moitessier. 

134. Cave 111. Medallion from a veranda col- 
umn. Cave dated 578 a-d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 
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135. Lave 1. Ceiling medallion, n. 2 ft. 6t in. 
Late VI century a.d. 

p: Gunvor MoUessitr. 

136. Cave 1 . Ceiling medallion, d. 4 ft. li in. 
Late VI century a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

118 137. Cave 1. Skanda Karttikeya. the young war- 

god, on his vahana, the peacot:k. n. 2 ft. 1 1 in. Ijite 
VI century a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitetsitr. 

£90 138. Cave II, Varaha avatar. Visnu, as the Cos- 

mic Boar, rescues the goddess Earth. Late vi cen- 
tury A.D. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

m,i 46 J 88 n 1.39. Cave I. Siva Ardhariiri (“Half Woman"), 

with Devi at his left, Kali at his right, and heavenly 
beings above, n. 7 ft. 7 in Late vi century a.d. 
p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

140. Cave III. Dvarapala, to the left of the 
entrance. Cave dated 578 a.d. 
p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

I0,S78 141. Malegitti Sivalaya or Suvatl Temple. View 

from the southeast, c. 625 a.d. The oldest structural 
shrine in the Dravidian style and “the only structural 
temple in the style of the Mamallapuram rathas now 
surviving; it is of pure early Pallava type, which 
may have first affected the Cajukya as a result of 
Pulake^in IPs conquest of Vcrtgl in 6*11" (Cooma- 
raswamy, p. 95, n.). 
p: Gunx>or Moitessier. 

AjantH: Excavations, I century b.c. to VI I 
century a. vs. ; flourished in Gupta and Culukya 
Periods 

J^ote: The datings here given follow, in the 
main, Brown, pp. 191-192. 

186 142-143. View from the western end of the 

crescent. Cave I at the extreme right. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

144-145. General view from before Cave I, at 
the eastern end of the crescent. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

146. Cave I, veranda, c. 600-642 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

16 147. Cave I, interior. Fresco to the right of the 

main shrine; The Bodhisattva Vajrapani. c. 600-642 

A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

t6j87 148. Cave 1, back wall. Fresco to the left of the 

main shrine: The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara- 
Padmapani, surrounded by devoted beings, c. 600- 

642 A.D. 

p; Eliot Elisofon. 


149. Cave I, back wall. Detail: “The Black js,i87 
Princess." c. 600-642 a.d. 

p; Eliot Elisofon. 

150. Cave I, back wall. Di‘tuil; “The Lovers." 16,188 
c. 600-642 a.d. 

p; Eliot Elistfon. 

151. The Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara-Padma- 16,187, 
piOi. 6tV‘W>42 K.D 

at EUot I'hsf^on 

152 C'uve I, Fresc O ft) the left of the main 16,186 
.shrine, left wall: gandharvas and apsarascs. c. 600- 
642 A.D. 

p: Idiot Elisofon. 

153. Cave II, entry veranda, showing ceiling ig 
fresco, c. 600-642 A.D. 
p: Eliut Elis(fon. 

154-155. Cave II, chapel to the right. Sculp- le 
tured figure of Haritl, and a portion of the fresco. 
c. 600-642 A.D. 
r: Eliot Klisqfon, 

156. Cave 11, inner shrine, c. 6CK)-642 a.d. /<? 

p: Eliot Eimjon. 

157. Cave II, portico of the central shrine, right 16 
wall. Detail of the fresco: an epiphany of Buddhas. 

C. 6CX)-642 A.D. 
p: Ehot Eltsffon. 

158. Cave II, ceiling of shrine, c. 600-64si a.d. ig 
p; Eliot Elisofon. 

159. Cave II, ceiling fresco of first aisle. Detail; is 
a gandharva. r. 600-642 a.d 

p: EJiot Elisofon. 

160 Cave 11, within the inner .shrine. The 16 
Buddha image, a chowry bearer, and part of the 
fresco, r. 600-642 a.d. 
r: Eliot Elisofon. 

161. Cave IV, veranda. The figure standing in 
the side panel is the Bodhisattva Avalokitc^vara. 

Alx)ve is Maitreya. c. 635 a.d. 

p; Eliot Elistfon. 

162. Cave IX, facade, from above, c. 50 B.C.-50 
A.D. The standing Buddha at the right is a work of 
the Gupta period. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

163. Cave VII, veranda, c. 400-440 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

164. Cave XII. Stonework over door to right 
of main entrance, c. 50 b.c.-SO a.d. 

p: Ehot Elisofon. 

165. Cave X, interior of the caitya hall, .showing S5i 
the early pre-Kusana style of stQpa. The plain 
columns slope a little inward, in imitation of the 
structure of a hut (cf. Plate 39). This cave is one of 

the oldest at Ajanta: c. i century b.c. Of the fres- 
coes, some are pre-Kusana; others belong to the 
Gupta period. 
p: Eliot Elisofon, 
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166. Cave XVI, front aisle. Ceiling detail; 
bracket figures (detail of Plate 167): gandharva and 
apsaras. r. 470-480 a.d. 

p: Eliot Etisqfon. 

167. Cave XVI, front aisle, c. 470-480 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisojon. 

16 168. Cave XVII, fresco to left of entry door, 

under veranda roof. Detail: heavenly beings, gan- 
dharvas, kinnaras, and apsarases. c. 470-480 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisojon. 

16 169. Cave XVII, entrance door to cave, showing 

seven Manusa Buddhas ( Buddhas in human form) and 
Maitreya. c, 470-480 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

16 170. Cave XVII, veranda fre.sco, far left. c. 470- 

480 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

16 171. Cave XVII. Fresco to right of entry door 

(vennda): face of an apsaras. c. 470-480 a.d. 

Eliot Elisojon. 

16,S66 172. Cave XVII. FVesco in the foyer of the cen- 

tral shrine: group of men and horses. These figures 
are part of a scene said to represent the diplomatic 
mission of the Persian king Khosrau Parvez to the 
court of Pulakesin II. c. 470-480 a.d. 
p: Eltot Elisofon. 

16 173. Cave XVII. Fresco on left wall of cave, 

showing men and horses, r. 470-480 a.d. 
p; EUot Elisofon. 

16 174. Cave XVII, foyer of central shrine. F re.sco 

left of entrance: mother and child liefore the Buddha. 
At the right, part of the doorway to the main shrine. 
C. 470-480 A.D. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

16 175. Detail of Plate 174. Mother and child be- 

fore the Buddha, c. 470-480 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

176. Cave XVII, columns of the rear ai.sle, be- 
fore the central shrine, c. 470-480 a.d. 

p; Eliot Elisofon. 

177. Cave XVII, inner shrine. The Buddha 
Turning the Wheel of the Law in the Deer Park of 
Benare.s. c. 470-480 A.D. 

p: EUot Elisofon. 

248 178. Cave XIX, exterior court and fa^de. c. 

500-550 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

179. Cave XIX, fagade detail: Maitreya. c. 500- 
550 A.D. 

p; Eliot Elisofon. 

252 180. Cave XIX, caitya interior, showing apse 

and ornate stOpa. c. 500-550 a.d. 
p: Martin Hurlimann. 


181. Cave XIX. Exterior rock-cut niche. Ni- 66 
garaja and his queen, with chowry bearer, c. 500- 
550 a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

182. Cave XXVI, facade, c. 600-642 a.d. 249 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

183. Cave XXVI, interior of the caitya hall. 25i 
C. 600-642 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

184-185. Cave XXVI, interior. The Parinirvaijia 
of the Buddha, c. 600-642 a.d. 

p; Eliot Elisofon. 

1 86. Extreme western end of the series, showing 
the side wing of Cave XXVII and a broken shrine 
containing an image of the Buddha, c. 700 a.d. 

r: EUot Elisofon. 


Elura: Culukya and R^lstrakuta Periods 

J^ote: The datings here given follow Brown, 
pp. 18.9-190. 

1 87. Cave II, interior. Entrance to the sanctuary. 292 
The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara-Padmapani as door- 
guardian {dvarapdla) to the north, n. about 14 ft. 

C. 580-642 A.D. 
p’ EUot Elisofon. 

1 88-1 8.9. Panorama from Cave I ( extreme right) 291 
to Cave VIl (left). 
p: EUot Elisofon. 

UK). Cave II. Unfinished corner of north side 292 
gallery, c. 580-6'42 a.d. 
p; EUot Elisofon. 

I9ifl. Cave II, north wall. Detail: head of an 
unfinished Buddha, c. 580-642 a.d. 
p: EUot Elisofon. 

\9\h. Cave II, north wall. Row of unfinished 
Buddhas, c. .08c>>'642 a.d. 
p: EUot Elisofon. 

192. Cave VII. The Future Buddha Maitreya as 292 n 
door-guardian {dvarapdla) to the right of the en- 
trance. r. 700-750 A.D. 
p: EUot Elisofon. 

193a. Detail of Plate 192. Closeup of bracket 
figure.s on capitals, c, tOO-750 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon, 

1936. Detail of Plate 192. Head of the F'uture 
Buddha Maitreya, as door-guardian {dvarapdla) to 
the south, c. 700-750 a.d. 
p: EUot Elisofon. 

194. Cave X ( Viivakarman), facade, r. 700-760 292 

a.d. 

r: Eliot Elisofon. 

195. Cave X ( Vi4vakarman), fagade, detail. 292 
Upper gallery: lintel over south (our right) niche. 

c. 700-750 A.D. 
p: EUot Elisofon. 
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S9S,892m 196. Cave X ( V*K<vakarman), caitya hall, interior. 

This view, made without photographer's lights, 
shows the sanctuary as the pilgrim saw it. Note the 
beam from the window, falling on the stQpa and 
illuminating the Buddha figure, c. 700-750 a.d. 
p: Eliot Eliiofon. 

ss)3n 197. Cave X ( Visvakarman) , closeup of stQpa. 
(This view was made with photographer's light. 
Contrast Plate 196.) c. 700-750 a.d. 
p: Eliot kltsofon. 

^3 198. Cave XII (Tin Thai), entrance court and 

fa^de. f. 700-750 A.D. 
p: Eliot Eltsqfon. 

S93 1 99. Cave XII (Tin Thai), thin! floor, w'est 

aisle, looking south. Terminal niche: the Buddha 
calling the earth to witness, c. 7(Xv-750 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

fiOO. Cave XII (lln Thai), third floor, east 
wall, looking north. The seven Manu.sa Buddhas 
in meditation, c. 700-750 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

393 201. Cave XII (Tin Thai), third floor, ea.st wall, 

looking south. The .seven Manusa Buddhas, beneath 
umbrellas, teaching. In the niche: the Buddha 
ftakyamuni teaching in the Deer Park at Benares. 
c. 700-750 A. I), 
r: Eliot Elisofon, 

3fH 202. Cave XV (Das Avatara). Upper hall with 
reposing Nandi, c. 7(K)-750 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

s?(X),2.94 203. Cave XV (Das Avatara). Visnu as the 

Man-Lion {narasimha) slays the tyrant-demon 
Hiraiiyakasipu ("Golden Gannent"). c. 700-750 

A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon, 

* 

10 Cave XVI, Kailasanatha [P/. 204-226]: 

45.290 204. Rear view from southeast, c. 750-850 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

205. Front view from the northwest. In the 
foreground, beyond the head of the elephant, is one 
of two great pylons {dhvaja^stambhas); the other is 
in the corresponding position on the opposite side 
of the central court. The tower above the main 
shrine can be seen at the rear. c. 750-850 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

206-207. Central court from the south. On the 
left is the southern pylon [dkvaja-stambha)\ on the 
right, the legend of the Ramayana in bas-relief, c, 
750—850 A.D. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

22.291 208. North a)rridor. Panels facing the elephant 
base. At the right: Siva and Parvati supporting a 
liAgam altar, Nandi below; center: Siva and Parvati, 
a seated and a standing figure (unidentified) below; 


the last panel shows Havana upholding a liAgam 
altar to which he is sacrificing his heads: nine are 
already around the altar; Siva will appear before he 
has severed the tenth and last. There are twelve 
such panels in this coiridor, which is 120 ft. long: 
these three panels are it the we.stem end There is a 
comparable south a)rridor, i 1 8 ft. long, also housing 
twelve par:oLs In the ea.st corridor, which joins them 
and is 189 b. long, are luncteen panels, c. 750-8.50 

A.D, 

p; Hurlimasin, 

20.9. Elcpliant caryatid'; supporting the central 160,250, 
monolithic mass. c. 750-HftO a.d. 

p: Mo/ tin Hutlimann. 

210. Compound. Durgii Mahisasura-mardinl 93 
("Slayer of the Titan Buffalo"), c. 750-850 a.d. 

p: .4rchaeological Survey of India, courtesy (f Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

211. Compound. Havana shakes the mountain. 222 
Siva and Parvati are on Mount Kailasa; the Titan 
Havana is imprisoned beneath. He makes the moun- 
tain rock. F^arvati grasps Siva in fright, and her maid, 

in the background, flees for safety, c. 750-850 a.d. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

212. The Abduction of SIta. The Titan Havana, 315,391 
high in the air, pursued by Jatayu, the great bird- 
guardian of SIta, strikes back. SIta (her image is 
mutilated) is in the chariot, c. 750-850 a.d. 

p: Gunvor Mott easier. 

216, Maithuna. c. 750-850 a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

214. Summit of the northern pylon, and a comer 
of the Nandigfha ("Dwelling of Nandi"), c. 750- 
850 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

215. Noithcrn pylon, south face, detail. North 
wall of excavation, at some distance, is seen as back- 
ground. ( 750-850 A.D. 

p; EiiU Elisofon. 

216. The Nandigrha ("Dwelling of Nandi"). 
c. 750-850 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

217. Upper story of the Nandigfha, north side, sis 
panel near the entrance: Siva killing a Titan, c. 750- 

850 A.D. Note the remnants of painted plaster —a 
late coat, dating from c. 1700 a.d. 

r: Eliot Elisofon, 

218. Northwest comer of the central court of 
Kailasanatha, showing the so-called LaAkc^vara 
Cave, with an uncompleted story at the top. Life-size 
elephant at the right. Figure to the left of the stair 
is a door-guardian (dvdrapdla). In the triple niche 
are images of the river-goddesses GaAga, Yamuna, 
and Sarasvatl (see Plate 219). c. 750-850 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 
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83JS8 219. Yamuna, Goddess of the River Jumna. The 

image is situated in a small shrine off the court, 
north side, just behind the elephant (Plate 218). 
It is one of three in this sanctuary, the others 
being the goddesses GaiVga (the Ganges), who is 
standing on a makara, and Sarasvatl ( the Saraswati), 
on a lotus. Yamuna (the Jumna) stands on a tortoise 
(the reptile's lifted neck— head broken off— is at her 
Tight foot), with creepers and water plants behind 
and two makaras on the capitals, spouting an arch of 
water, c. 750-850 a.d. 

p: EUol Eiisqfon. 

tisjss 220. Detail of Plate 219. The river-goddess 
Yamuna, detail, c. 750-850 a.d. 

p: Eiiot Elision, 

221a. Yajna^ala (**The Hall of Sacrifice"): 
a rather small cave (about 37 ft. X 15 ft.) on 
an upper level in the side of the southern cliff, over- 
looking Kailasa. These figures along the west wall 
represent three aspects of Devi: center, on the lotus, 
the creating and preserving aspect; right, on the 
lion, the warrior aspect (Durga); at the left, on two 
dead or dying men, is Kala ("Time"), the lord of 
death, with the Goddess peering over his right .shoul- 
der and, at hi.s left, a skeleton, c. 750-850 a.d. 

p: Eliot Eltso/on. 

2216. Yajna/fala ("The Hall of Sacrifice"). Fig- 
ures along the east wall. Devi with attendants: two 
chowry bearers and a dwarf. Along the south wall 
of this cave, which is 97 ft. long, are nine mutilated 
figure.s representing aspects of the Mothers. Portions 
of the westernmost and easternmost are visible, re- 
spectively, in Plates 221a and 2216. c. 750-850 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

222. Lartkesvara Cave, upper gallery, c. 750- 
850 A.D. 

p: Eliot Eltsqfon. 

223. Detail of Plate 222. Main panel: Siva, 
King of Dancers, c. 750-850 a.d. 

p: Eltot Elisofon. 

224fl and 6. Compound. Lartke.svara Cave. Erotic 
scenes (maithunas) in the balustrade, c. 750-850 a.d. 

p; Eliot Elisofon. 

225. Compound. Lartkeivara Cave. One of the 
columns, c. 750-850 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

226. Relief in a comer of the court. Siva 
Tripurantaka ("Destroyer of the Three Towns"). 
C . 750-850 A.D. 

p; Archaeological Survey of Indian coutieey of Mrs. A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. 

S95 227. Cave XXI (Rameivara). Veranda fagade, 

showing the river-goddess Gartga, door-guardian 
of the north, c. 6^0-post 616 a.d. 

p; H^alter Spink, 


228. Cave XXI (Rameivara). Northwest comer, 295 
showing the northernmost pillar figure and a portion 

of the river-goddess GaAga, door-guardian of the 
north. Cave begun c, 640, completed after 676 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

229. Cave XXI (Rameivara). Pillar figure. 295 
Cave begun c. 640, completed after 675 a.d. 

p; Eliot Elisofon. 

290. Cave XXI (Rameivara). South chapel, 295 

southwest corner, showing a portion of the exterior 
bas-relief: the river-goddess Sarasvatl, door-guard- 
ian of the south (compare Plates 227 and 228); also, 

the southern bracket figure, two columns of the in- 
terior, and a portion of the panel of the Seven 
Mothers (see Plate 291). Cave begun c, 640, com- 
pleted after 675 a.d. 
p: ElisA Eiisqfon. 

291. Cave XXI (Rimeivara). South chapel, 295 

southeast comer. On the east wall: Siva, King of 
Dancers. Along the south wall: a portion of a panel 

of the Seven Mothers and Gancia. §iva, dancing, 
was originally eight-armed. The gods, riding on 
their vehicles, appear in the clouds alx^ve his left 
shoulder. Parvatl and her attendants look on. At the 
left arc the musicians. Cave begun c. 640, completed 
after 675 a.d. 
p: Eliol Elisofon. 

232. Cave XXI (Rame.svara). South chapel, east 295 
wall, detail: 6iva Na^araja ("King of Dancers"). 

I..ower right: Parvatl with attendants; her father, 

King Himalaya, ju.st above her. Upper right: the 
gods on their vehicles. Lower left: musicians. At 
Siva's right elbow the elephant head of his son 
(jane.4a can lie seen. Cave begun c. 640, completed 
after 6’75 a.d. 

p: Eliot Eiisqfon. 

233. Cave XXI (Ramesvara). South chapel, cast S95 
wall, detail: spectators of the dance. Cave begun 

c. 640, completed after 675 a.d. 
p: Eltot Elisofon. 

234. Cave XXI (Ramesvara). North chapel, east 92,29.5 
wall. Mahi.sasura»*mardini. Cave begun c. 640, com- 
pleted after 675 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisffon. 

235. Cave XXIX (Dhumar Lena). Facade, 296 
showirtg steps and guai^ian lions. The lifted left 

paw of the lion at the right is resting on a small 
reposing elephant, c. 580-642 a.d. 
p: Eliot Msofon, 

296. Cave XXIX (Dhumar Lej^a). puardian S95,S96 
figures surrounding the sanctuary, c, 580-642 a.d. 
p: Eliot Eiisqfon, 

237. Cave XXIX (Dhumar Lena). Panel in the 996 
southeast comer; the marriage of Siva and Parvatl. 

The hole in the foreground is for a votive fire. c. 

580-642 a.d. 
p; Eliot Elisofon, 
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S96 288. Cave XXIX (Dhumar Lena). View from 

aoutheast comer toward the entrance. The large 
relief is a depiction of Siva's Dance in the Elephant 
Skin, On the base of the column at the right is an- 
other Dance of Siva. c. 580-0^44 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

S96 239. Cave XXIX ( Dhumar Lena). Havana rocks 

Mount Kailasa. h. about IS ft. c, 5HO-6i'2 a.d. 
p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

£97 240. Cave XXXIII (Indra Sabha). Fagide^ 

upper gallery, c. 760-850 a.d. 

p; Archoiological Survey of hdu, courtesy of Mrs. A. S'. 
Coomarmoamy, 

241. Cave XXXIIl (Indra Sabhi). Elephant in 
the court, c. 750-860 a.d. 
p: Eliot EUsifon, 

S 4 . 2 , Cave XXXIIl (Indra Sabha). Main cave, 
upper gallery, veranda, left end. Indra, king of the 
gods, on his elephant, Iwneath a banyan wishing- 
tree (kalpa-vrkfa). c. 750-850 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elis(fon. 

24.S. Cave XXXIIl (Indra Sabha). Main cave, 
upper story, veranda, right end. Indranl, queen of 
the gods, on her lion, beneath a mango wishing- 
trec [kalpa-vrh^a). c. 750-850 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elu(fon. 

^ 244. Cave XXXIIl (Indra Sabha). Sanctuary on 

the west side of the court, ground floor, west wall, 
main shrine. The twenty-fourth Jaina llrthartkara 
Mahavlra on the lion throne. The door-guardians 
are Indra, king of the gods, and his queen, Indram. 
c. 750-H.'i() A.D. 
p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

15J3S, 245. Cave XXXIIl (Indra Sabha). Sanctuary on 

the west side of the court, ground floor; north wall: 
The Jama ascetic, Oommata (.son of the first Tir- 
thartkara R^alihaniitha), standing in the po.sture 
called “dismissing the body" (kdyotsarga). He has 
stood .so long that the vines have entwined him (cf. 
Zimmer, Philosophies of India, pp. 211-214). c. 750- 

650 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

246. Cave XXXIIl (Indra Sabha). Sanctuary on 
the west side of the court, ground floor, west wall, 
detail: Indrai[il as door-guardian, c, 750-860 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

^.19S, 247. Cave XXXIIl ( Indra Sabha). Sanctuary on 

the west aide of the court, ground floor, south wall: 
the twenty-third jaina Tirthartka^a Parivanatha, 
guarded by the serpent king Dharanendra. c. 750- 

850 A'.D. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon, 


Raf(rakiUa Period, c. 750-975 a.d. 

See also ElQra, Plates 204- 240-247. 

Elephanta [P/. 

248. Siva Cave 'i cmplt View across cave. The 
main cj40‘ancc— ‘that seen in Plate 249— is toward 
the left, i Bible at the right is the main shrine. 
viHcentuiy a.d. 

p; EU'<t ritsqftm. 

249. Siva Cave Temph View from the center of 
the cave, fiii ing the main cMirrance along the central 
ai.sle. To the left is one .side of the cubical main 
shrine (see Plate 250): visible beyond is the bas- 
relief shown in Plate 264. The court seen in Plate 248 
is now at the right, three aisles away, viii century 

A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

250-261. §iva Cave Temple. View from the cen- 
ter of the cave (camera position of Plate 249, but 
turned one quarter left), facing a .side court at the 
opposite .side of the cave from the side of Plate 248, 
and showing two sides of the cubical main shrine. 
Visible through the door at the right is the bas-relief 
shown in Plate 26‘4. viii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

255. Siva Cave Temple. Back wall, central 
figure: 6iva Mahesvara (“The Great Lord"), viii 
century a.d. 

p; Eliot Elisqfon. 

254. ftiva Cave Temple. Siva Mahesvara, detail: 
the central head, viii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elis<fon. 

255. Siva Cave Temple. 6iva Mahesvara, detail: 
the head at the viewer's right, viii century a.d. 

p. Eliot Ehsqfon. 

2.%'. ^iva Cave Temple. Back wall: Siva Mahe- 
^vara. Left panel: ^iva Ardhanari (“Half Woman") 
among the gods, with Brahma (on the lotus) at his 
right hand and Visnu (on Garuda) at his left, viii 
century a d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

257. &va Cave Temple. Back wall: Siva Mahe- 
^vara. Right panel: the Marriage of Siva and Parvati. 
On Siva's head the river-goddess Gaftga can be seen, 
with three heads, emerging from a bowl. (For the 
myth of the descent of the Ganges from Siva's head, 
see p. 88.) vni century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

258. Detail of Plate 256. Siva Ardhanari. viii 
century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

259. Detail of Plate 257. Pirvatl, the Bride of 
Siva, vm century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 
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260. Siva Cave Temple. Panel of Siva Nataraja 
("King of Dancers"), viii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon, 

261. Detail of Plate 260. Siva Nataraja. viii 
century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

262. Siva Cave Temple. Sanctuary of the lirtgam 
(the central shrine), showing two of the guardians 
and the silhouette of the lirtgam. (The light at the 
back is from the side court shown in Plates 2.50, ex- 
treme left, and 264'. This court is directly across the 
cave from that seen in Plate 248.) viii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

263. Siva Cave Temple. Main shrine, detail: 
door-guardian {dvdrapala). viii century a.d. 

p: Elliot Elisofon, 

264a. Detail of Plate 2646. 

P: Eliot Elis<fon. 

2646. Siva Cave Temple. Closeup of the bas-re- 
lief seen in Plates 249 and 250. Siva killing the titan- 
demon Andhaka ("The Blind," so called because, 
although he had two thousand eyes in his thousand 
heads and could see very well, he walked like a 
blind man; he was slain by Siva when he attempted 
to carry off one of the trees of heaven). The view in 
the background opens into another part of the side 
court seen in Plates 250-261. viii century a.d. 

p: EUot Elisofon. 

265. Siva Cave Temple. Interior. View from 
main entrance, leftward, toward the open court seen 
in the background of Plate 248. viii century a.d. 

p; Eliot Elisofon. 


Pallava Period, c. 600-850 a.d. 
Mamallapuram [P/. 266-298]: 

266. Four of the granite rathas, viewed from 
the northeast. They arc, from right to left: no. l, 
DraupadI; no. 2, Arjuna; no. 3, Bhima; and no. 4, 
Dharmaraja. No. 1 (DraupadI) is about 18 ft. high 
and no. 4 (Dharmaraja) alx)ut 32 ft. 9 in. All are 
carved from solid granite boulders. Near the 
DraupadI and Arjuna rathas reclines a granite Nandi. 
Early vn century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

267. Ratha no. 4 ( Dharmaraja) from the south- 
east comer. This rock-cut ratha is about 32 ft. 9 in. 
high. Early vn century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

268. The rathas from the northwest. Left to 
right: no. l (DraupadI), no. 2 (Arjuna), and part of 
no. 3 (Bhlrna). Early vii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 


269. Ratha no. 2 (Arjuna); south facade. Kfs^, 
flanked by donor couples and dvarapalas. Early vn 
century a.d. 
p: Eliot EJisofon. 

270-271. Ratha no. 5 (Sahadeva) and elephant 
from the southwest; lion to the rear. Prospect look- 
ing northeast. At the right is portion of ratha no. 3 
(Bhima). Early vii century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

272-273. The Descent of the Ganges. Relief 
carved in granite, l. 88j ft., h. 30 ft. Early vii cen- 
tury A.D. 

p: Elkt Msrfon. 

274-275. The Descent of the Ganges. Details of 
the right panel: deities and animals hastening to the 
sacred river. Early vn century a.d. 
p: Eliot EUisofon, 

276. The Descent of the Ganges. Central cleft. 
Arriving deities, and nagas swimming in the stream. 
Left: the yogi Bhaglmtha summoning Siva. Lower 
right: the hypocritically ascetic cat attracting mice. 
Early vii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

277. The Descent of the Ganges. Central cleft, 
detail of lower portion: the hyptKTitically ascetic cat. 
Early vii century a.d. 

p; Eliot Elisofon. 

21 Ha. The Descent of the Ganges. Detail of the 
left panel: two reclining deer. Early vn century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

2786. The Monkey Family. In the background, 
the right end of the right panel of the Descent of 
the Ganges. Early vn century a.d. 
p: Elliot Elisofon. 

279. Adi Varaha Cave (Cave XXV). Early vii 
century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

280fl. Adi Varaha Cave. The donor. King 
Mahendravarman, and his queens. Early vn century 
A.D. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

28o 6. Adi Varaha Cave. Gaja-LaksmI, the god- 
dess Lotus, with her elephants and attendants. 
Early vn century a.d. 

p: Archaeological Smiey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K, 
Coomaraswamy, 

281. Adi Varaha Cave. Characteristic Pallava 
pillars, the sanctuary, and two sculptured panels: 
LaksmI (not that of Plate 2806) and Visnu Trivi- 
krama. Early vn century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

282. Adi Varaha Cave. Vi^i^u as the Cosmic 
Boar ( Adi Varaha) rescues the goddess Earth from 
the Cosmic Waters. Early vn century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisifon. 
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288. Adi Varaha Cave. Door-f^uardians of the 
sanctuary. Early vii century a.i>. 
r: Eliot Eltsqfon. 

284. Mahisa (or Yamapurl) Mandapa. Durga 
Mahisasura-mardinl, “Slayer of the Titan Buffalo." 
Early vii century a.d. 

p; Gunvor Moitesuer. 

285. Detail of Plate 284. Durga, thi’ Goddess, 
on her Lion. 

p: Gunvor MoiUssitr. 

286. Mahisa (Yamapurl) Map^apa. Vis^u 
Anantaiayin. ^rly vii century a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessitr, 

287. Detail of Plate 286. The suppliant goddess, 
p; Gunvor Moitessier, 

288. Durga Mahisisura-mardini, “Slayer of the 
Titan Buffalo." Early vn century a.d. h. 4 ft. 1 1 in. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 

p: CbKrt«y oj Mrs. A K. Coomarasivamy. 

289. TrimDrti Cave. The Sinietuary of the 
Lihgam, showing door-guardians and Siva epiphany. 
Early vii century a.d. 

p: Martin llurlimann. 

290. Five Pandava Cave. Pillars and Krsna 
Govardhana relief. Early vii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Kli so/on. 

291. Five Pandava Cave. Krsna Govardhana re- 
lief, looking .south. Early vii century a.u. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

292. Five F^andava Cave. Hr.srui Govardhana re- 
lief, looking north. Early vii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon, 

293. Five Pandava Cave. Krsna Govardhana re- 
lief, detail: the cowherds and their flock. Early vii 
century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

294-29.5. The Shore Temple. A structural (not 
monolithic) shrine, built by the Pallava King 
Rajasiriiha. c. 700-720 a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

296‘fl. Lion westward of the Shore Temple, 
Note the panel inside the lion's chest. Early vii 

century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

296b. Lion westward of the Shore Temple. De- 
tail of the left side. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

297. Lion westward of the Shore Temple. 
Closeup, from the right side. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 


298. The Shore Temple. Main rower, c. 700- 

720 A.D. 

r; Eliot Elisqfon. 

■Calukya Peri 'd, !. 550-750 a.d. 

See als^ Aiho}e, Plates 113, 116-12.S, Bad ami, 
Plates 12 (. j M Ajanta, Plates 146-161, 182- 186; 
ElOra, 187-203, 227 239. 


299. Mallikirjuna Te iiple. Main tower ( Pallava 27S 
style), c. 740 a.p. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

300. MallikSrjuna Temple. Interior, donor 
couple, c. 740 A.D. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

301. Mallikarjuna Temple. Interior, donor cou- 
ple. C. 740 A.D. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

302 Mallikarjuna Temple. Aivaite guardian 
(dvarapala) to the left of the sanctuary, c. 740 a.d. 

p: Gunvoi Moitessier. 

v303. Papanatha Temple. View from the south. 278 
c. 73.5 A.D. “Almost contemporary with Virupak.sa, 
hut in a different .style . . with a true Aryrwarta 

[nortlicm] sikhara (of early type with ungh* 
amalaka.s on every third course), and with wall 
niches of corresponding form; this temple may fairly 
be described as a cross between the Dravidian and 
Aryavarta styles, a feature which is really the most 
obvious characteristic of the Calukya style" (Coo- 
mara.swamy, p. .96’). 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

304. VirupaEsa Temple. A portion of the walled 278 
mandapa, showing the wall niches and pierced stone 
windows. This temple was dedicated to Siva as 
Lokesvara (“Lord of the World") by the queen of 
King Vikramaditya II. c. 740 a.d. 

p: Gum>or Moitessier. 

305. Virupaksa Temple. Exterior niche of the 
walled mandapa: Siva on the Jwarf Apasmara ( “For- 
getfulness") (see p. 122). c. 740 a.d. 

p: Gunwr Moitessier, 

306. Virupaksa Temple. Interior, pillar relief: 
scenes said to be from the legend of ^kuntala. 
c. 740 A D. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

SOI. Virupaksa Temple. Interior, pillar relief: 
scenes from the Ramayana. c. 740 a.d. 

p: Gunvor Mwtessier. 

308. Jambhulirtga Temple, from the southeast. 278 
A temple in the northern, or Aryavarta style, with a 
true .Sikhara. Probably vii-viii century a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier, 


Farta<l..Kat [P/. 299-308]: 
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Late Medieval Period, J^ortk India, 

C. 100CH1300 A.D, 

274 Khajuraho [P/. 309-5 /«]: 

S73 309. Kandarya Mahadeva Temple, from the 

east. H. IK) ft. c. 1000 A.D. 

p: Martin Hurlimann. 

^73 310. Kandarya Mahadeva Temple, from the 

;aouth. c. 1000 A.D. 

r: Gunvor Moitessier. 

311. Second Temple, Jagadambi; in distance 
a third, Citragupta; pavilion with lion in the 
foreground. Viewed from the Kandarya Mahadeva 
veranda, c. 1000 a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

312. Citragupta Temple Wall. c. 1000 a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier, 

313. Citragupta Temple Wall. c. 1000 a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

314. Kat^l^rya Mahadeva Temple. Sculptural 

d^-or. c. 1000 A.D. 

p; Gunvor Moitessier. 

315. Kandarya Maliideva Temple. Sculptural 

d4cor. c. 1000 A.D. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

316. Citragupta Temple. Wall figure, c. looo 

A.D. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

317. Kandarya Mahadeva Temple. Sculptural 

wall figures, c. 1000 a.d. 

p; Gunvor Moitessier, 

318. Citragupta Temple. Maithuna. c. 1000 a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

♦ 

319. Dancing Gancsa. Rajputana. x century 

A.D. Cream sand.stone, h. 28 J in. lleeramanevk Gal^ 
levies, Xew Turk. 

p: Courtesy of Mr. J^asli Heeramaneck. 

320. Visnu. We.stem India, xii or xni century 
A.D. Marble, ii. 2 ft. 7j in., w. 1 ft. 7 in. Eugene 
Fuller Memorial Collection, Seattle Art Museum, Se- 
attle, Washington. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

IHIJ82 321. Simhanacia Avalokite.^vara in the rajalTla 
posture. From Mahoba District, Bundelkharul. r. 
IICX) A.D. Ycllowi.sh .sand.stone, H. 2 ft. 8 in. State 
Museum, Lucknow. 

r: Museum, lourlesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy . 

322a. YaksI or vrksaka (dryad) beneath a tree. 
North or Central India, xiii century a.d. Relief, 
sandstone, ii. 1 ft. 6} in. Fon der Heydt Collection, 
Ihetberg Museum, Zurich. 

p: Omrtesy (f the Museum. 

12^ 322h. Yaks! or vpksaka (dryad) beneath a tree. 

North or Central India, xi or xn century a.d. Relief, 


dark stone, h. 11 ( in. Von der Heydt Collection, 

Rietberg Museum, Zurich. 
p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

323. Stone fragment, worshiped as Rukminl. / 28 ./ 30 , 
From Nokhas (Etah District). Probably x century ^ 

A.D. Sandstone, 11 . 5 ft. 4 ) in. 

p: Archaeological Survey if India, courtesy ef Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

324-325. Puri. The Great Temple of Jagan- 
natha, “The Lord of the World." c, 1150 a.d. 
p: IValter Spink. 

326. Durga Mahi^^asura-mardini, “Slayer of the 9S 
Titan Buffalo." Panel from the Vaital Deul, Puri. 

c. 1000 A.D. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy if Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

* 

Bhuvaneivara [P/. 327-347]]; 

327. Parasuramesvara Temple, c. 7.50 a.d. 270,272 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

328. View of temple area from the north, with if), 27/ 

Lirtgaraja Temple in the background, c. 750-1200 

a.d. (Lirtgaraja, c. l(XX) a.d.) 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

32.9. fekhara of the Lirtgaraja Temple, c. 1000 271,272, 

A.D. II. about 143 ft. (In the photograph, a man can 
be seen at the top, changing the flag.) 
p: Eliot Elisofon, 

330. Mukte^vara Temple, southwest comer, c. 271,272 
950 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

331. Mukte.svara Temple. Main entrance, with 27 1 
free-standing gateway, c. 950 a.d. 

p: Etiot Elisofon. 

3.32. Mukteivara Temple. Main entrance, with 27/ 
guardian vfk$akas (dryad.s) and nagini columns. The 
people leaving are in Bhuvane^vara for the Car 
Festival. They make the round of the temples as a 
pilgrimage. ( For the bared right shoulder, see p. 29.) 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

333. Mukte^wara Temple. Window on south 27/ 
side, showing stone fretwork and fine monkey bor- 
der. C. 9.50 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

334. Muktesvara Temple. Sikhara, detail, c. 950 27i 

A.D. 

p; Eliot Elisofon. 

335. Mukle.4vara Temple. Sikhara, southwest 271,273 
corner, c. 950 a.d. 

r: Eliot Elisofon. 

336. Rajram Temple. Lateral view. c. 1100 a.d, 271,273, 
p: Eliot klisojon. 
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337. RajranI Temple. View of the sikhara, from 
the rear. c. 1 100 a.d. 

p: Kliot Elisqfon. 

338-339. RajranI Temple. Wall of the ^ikhara, 
from the southwest, c. l lOO a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

340. RajranI Temple. Southeast comer, c 1100 

A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon . 

341. RajranI Temple. Southeast comer, detail, 
r. 1100 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

342. RajranI Temple. South facade, left comer, 
upward view. c. 1 lOO a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

343. RajranI Temple. Sikhara, southeast corner, 
detail: dryad (yaksl or vrksaka). r. 1 100 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

344. Woman and child. Attributed to Rhuvanc- 
^vara; possibly Khajuraho. xi century a.d. Sand- 
stone, H. 3 ft. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

p: Gunvor Mottessier. 

345. Woman writing with a stylus. Attributed 
to Bhuvanc^vara; pos.sibly Khajuraho. xr century 
A.D. Sandstone, ii. 2 ft. 3 in. Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta, 

p; Gunvor Moitfssier. 

346. Woman with a mirror. Attributed to Bhu- 
vane.svara; po.ssibly Khajuraho. xi century a.d. 
Sandstone, ti. 3 ft. l J in. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

p: GuniHjr Moitfssier. 

347. Lion bracket. Attributed to Bhuvanesvara; 
possibly Khajuraho. xi century a.d. Sandstone. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

p: Gunvor Mottessier. 

Konarak, Surya Dcul ( “Sun 'remfilc”) [P/. 348-376; 
see also 453]: 

348-349. View from the northeast, showing, at 
the right, the mandapa of the main temj^le ( the great 
^ikhara, which once towered behind this, has dis- 
appeared), and, at the left, the Nata Mandir (“Hall 
of the Sacred Dances"). 1238-1264 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

350. Nata Mandir, west front, viewed from the 
SQrya Deul, mandapa roof. 12.3H-1264 a.d. 

p; Eliot Elwjfon. 

351. Nata Mandir, .south wall. Note the figure 
with the water|)Ot, as gargoyle. 1238-1264 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

352-353. Nafa Mandir, .section of the south 
wall. 1238-1264 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

354. SQrya Deul (“Sun Temple"), mandapa, 
south side. View from the southwest, .sliowing rubble 
of the fallen ^ikhara in foreground. 1238-1264 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 


355. First south wheel, south hor.«es. and west 10 
fa<;adc of the Nata Mandir (“Hall of the Sacred 
Dances"). 1238-1264 A.u. 

p. Eliot Elistdbn, 

356.. East front (largely restored), viewed from 
Naja Mandir. 1238-1.;64 a./) 

p: Elnt Elisqfon. 

357. of the honses on the south side, with a 274 
portion of the mandapa of the main temple in the 
backgrtUD,. 1238-1264 a.d. 

Pi Eliot Elisqfon. 

358-3 60. South side* <»f the base of the ruined 27 1 

sfkhara, with the fragment of a fallen rnan-lion on 
the left. 1238-1264 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

360. The fourth south wheel. 1238-1264 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

361. Wheel details. 1238-1264 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

362. Cymbal player; third floor porch, facing 
east. 1238-1264 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon, 

363. Drum beater, second floor porch, facing 
west. 1238-1264 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

364. The corner eastward of the second south 
wheel. 1238 1264 a.d. 

p. Eliot Eltsofrtn 

365. Details of the northwest corner: dryad 
{vfksakd) and dancing elephant-headed horse-lion 
iydli). 1238-1264 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

366. Niche, high on south wall: sun riders. 
1238-1264 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

367. Detail from the corner containing the sixth 
south wheel; girl carrying on her head a basket 
from which monkeys are taking food. n. about 
lO in. 1238-1264 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon, 

368. Detail from the south wall; naga couple. 

Photo larger than actual size; ii. actually about 6 in. 
1238-1264 A.D. 

P: Elwt t'AnoJon. 

369. Eroded wall figure in the northwest comer; 
dryad. 1238-1264 a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

370. Detail of the torso of an over-life.size female 
musician, fallen from one of the upper floors of the 
SOrya Dcul. 1238-1264 a.d. Museum of the temple, 
Konarak. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

37 1 . First floor, facing north. SQrya, the sun-god. 
1238-1264 A.D. 

p: Eliot Elisqfon. 
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578. SOrya, the 8un*god. The lotus stalks for- 
merly were held in both hands. Overhead, the 
Kirttimukha (see p. 515) is spouting pearls. At the 
god's feet is Aruna (the male Dawn), driving the 
solar chariot with its seven steeds. 1358-1864 a.d. 
Green chlorite, h. 6 ft. 5 in. Museum of the Temple, 
Konarak. 

p: Eliot EUsofon. 

53 > 575. Aruna, the god of Dawn, driving the chariot 

of Sarya, the sun-god. Detail of Plate 578. 1858- 
1864 A.D. 

p; Eliot EUsofon, 

S29n 574. The demon Rahu, causer of eclipses (cf. 
Zimmer, Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and 
Civilization, pp. 175-176). 1858-1864 a.d. 
p: Eliot EUsofon. 

574 575. One of two elephants standing on the tem- 

ple grounds to the north (eastern elephant). In its 
trunk it carries a human figure with a shield. 1858- 
1864 A.D. 

p: Eliot EUsqfpu^ 

* 


578. Colo.ssal Avalokite.svara-Padmapani. Found 
in situ ai the northwestern comer of Vihara no. 5. 
Pala period, vni or ix century a.d. 

p: Department of Archaeology ^ Government of India. 

579. Standing Buddha. Right hand in the fear- 
dispelling posture (abhaya^mudra) , left hand dis- 

> pensing b^ns {varada-mudra) . Period of King 
Devapala, early ix century a.d. Bronze, h. li in. 
J^dlandd Museum. 

p: Department of Archaeology, Government of India. 

175 580. Buddha in the Earth-touching Posture 

(bhumi-sparsa-mudrd), on the lion throne. Pala 
period, vni or ix century a.d. Black carboniferous 
shale. H. 2 ft. 2j in. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
*Kexv York. 

p: Courtesy cf the Museum. 

♦ 

J 77 581. Buddha in the Earth-touching Posture 

[hhumi-.%parsa~mudrd). No lotus pedestal. Bihar. 
Pala period, vin or ix century a.d. Greenish black 
chlorite, H. 52 in. Heeramanech Galleries, JsTew York. 

I*: Courtesy of Mr. J>/'asli Heeramanech. 

582. Tara, .sakti of Avalokitesvara, born from 
his tears of compassion. Bihiir. Pala period, ix cen- 


tury A.D. Greenish gray chlorite, h. 54 in. Hsem- 
maneck Galleries, J^ew York. 

r: Courtesy ef Mr, J^Tasli Heeramaneck. 

585. The Eight Great Miracles. Bengal or Bihar, 
Pala period, x-xi century a.d. Black slate, h. 1 R. 5} 
in. As a Bodhisattva, Gautama is represented with 
crown and jewels, though otherwise in the monastic 
robes of a Buddha. He is seated beneath the Bo Tree 
in the posture of summoning the Earth to witness 
(bhumi-sparia^mudra). The miracles symbolized are, 
lower left, the Nativity ; middle left, Descent from the 
Tusita heaven; upper left, the Miracle at Sravasti 
(or the First Sermon?); upper right, the First Ser- 
mon (or the miracle at ^ravastl?); middle right, the 
Taming of the Mad Elephant; lower right, the 
Offering by the Monkey at Vai^ali; and top, the 
Parinirvai^a. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

584. Torso of a Bodhisattva. Satki. Early Medi- 
eval period, probably Pala, vii to ix century a.d. 
H. 2 ft. lOj in. Firtoria and Albert Museum, London, 

p: Museum, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

585. Ga/iga. Bengal. Sena period, xn century 
A.D. H. (full image, including makara) 5 ft. 7 in. 
Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi, FmsI Pakistan. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

586. Siva and the Goddess. Detail of Plate 587. 
XI century a.d. 

p: Eliot EUsofon. 

587. Siva and the Goddess. Ofissa. xi century 
A.D. Stone, n. 6 ft., w. 4 ft. British Museum. 

p: Elwt EUsofon. 

388. Vi^nu Trivikrama, with figures of the Ten 
Avatars in tlie aureole. Beiigal. XI or xn century a.d. 
Stone, H. 3 ft. loj in. Mgirppolitan Museum of Art, 
nMew York. 

r: Courtesy of the AfufiMi, 

589. R.?abhanadui, the first Jaina Tfrthafikara. 
Rajputana. xi to xnt century a.d. White alabasterlike 
marble, h. 3 ft. 7j in. Von derHeydt Collection, Riet- 
berg Museum, Zmeh. 
p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

4 

Mount Abo (near Dilwara) [PI. S9Q-S.95)]: 

390. Vimala Sha's temple to Rsabhanatha ( Adi- 
natha), the fir.st Jaina Tirthartkara. Interior detail: 
ceiling of a side chapel. Consecrated 1051 a.d. 
p: Martin Hurlimann. 

591. Vimala Sha's temple to Rsabhanatha ( Adi- 
natha), the first Jaina Tirthartkara. Interior. White 
marble. Consecrated 1031 a.d. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy if Mrs. A. K, 
Coomaraswamy. 


Nalanda [PI. 376-360; see also Text PI. Aieay. 

376. The Teaching Buddha, c, vii-viii century 
A.D. J^landd Museum. 
p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

577. StOpa fa^ide. Figure in stucco: the Buddha, 
with his alms bowl. c. vii century a.d. 
p: Gunvor Moitessier. 
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J57 S99a. Tqahpila’s temple to Neminltha ( Arif ta- 

nemi), the twenty-second Jaina TlrthaAkara. Ceiling 
detail. White marble. I SS2 a.d. 

p; Qntrtesy of Mrs, A, K. Coomaraswamy, 


^ S93. Tejahpala's temple to Neminatha (Ari^ja^ 

ncmi), the Itwenty-second Jaina Tirthahkara. A side 
chapel. White marble. a.d. 
p: Martin Hurlimann, 

* 

Chitor (Citaurgafh), Mewar [P/. 3944 and i]: 

3944. Vai^nava Tower of Fame ( Kirttistambka), 
built 1442-49 A.D. by Kumbha Rina, to commemo- 
rate the completion of a temple consecrated in 1440. 
Yellowish marble. 
p: Martin Hurlimann, 

S6B 3946. Jaina Tower of Fame {Kirttistambha), 
dedicated to the Tlrthartkara Pt^abhanatha. Detail: 
lower portion, covered with Jaina sculpture. Prob- 
ably XII century. 

p: Martin Hurtimann. 

♦ 

IS 395. Gwaliar. Jaina Tirthartkaras, carved in the 
Arwahi-Talam cliffs, xv century a.d. 

r: Martin Hurlmann, 


Late Medieval Period, South India, 
c. 1000-1730 A.D. 

See also Text Plate b 126 . 

S79 396-397. Tanjorc. Rajarajeivara Temple. Cola 

period, xi century a.d. 
p: flatter Spink, 

398-399. Sri Perumbudur (near Madras). Tem- 
ple of Sri Bashyagar Swami. Pandya period, c, 1 100 
a.d. Holy water to bathe the image is being carried 
in a silver urn by a temple priest, escorted by the 

temple band. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

♦ 

sas Tiruvann^nalai, Arunacalesvara Temple [P/. 400- 
409]: 

261 400-401. Eastern gopura, from the northeast. 

In the foreground, there is a mandapa. c. xii century 

A.D.- 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 


402-403. General view from the west. The tall 
buildings are the gates [gopurm) and date from the 
Medieval period ( Papaya and later; i.e., post r. 1 100 
A.D.). The prific^Mil shrines are small vimanas^ 
scarcely visible, iri the center. The tree in the photo- 
graph is a .sacred ban; an. 

r, Elwt &lh^. 

,404. Within the compound, facing nortli. In the 
baiiiground: the Altripani Amman gopura; before 
that* thi. K.itte gopgii (smaller tower). To the right 
is % I^andi, from the early xiv century, and to the 
left, the Pichai Ilayanar n^amlapa. 

p: Eliot Eimfon, 

405. Killi gopura (east side of the temple). The 
tower dates from the xii century a.d., but the stucco 
work from the late xix century, when the building 
was completely renovated. 

p: Eliot Elistfon. 

406. Compound. Two mapdapas: Ganeia, left; 
Karttikeya (Subrahmanya), center; and the flagstaff 
{dhvaja^stambha) of the temple. 

p: Eliot Elisofon, 

407. Compound. Perumal mandapa (built c, 
1220 A.D.), details of the colonnade. Reliefs showing, 
in the foreground: the boy Krsna stealing the clothes 
of the bathing gopis and climbing with them into a 
tree (the girls have to come out of the water and 
plead for their return); second column, al)Ove: the 
boy Krsna, conquerer of the serpent Kaliya (for the 
legend, see p. 357). On the right face of the column 
in the foreground is the figure of IMatc 408. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

408. Figure on the first column of Plate 407. 
§iva in the elephant skin. c. xiii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elistfon, 

4094. Vestibule on south side of east gopura. 
Dryad (yakfl or vrksaka) with GaneiSa above; on a 
decorative column made c, 1500 a.d, 

p: Eltot Elisofon, 

4096. Column relief: dancing girl, c, xiu century 
a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

V 

410. fcva Vinadhara (“carrying a lute“). The 
vina (luic) has been lost; the .sw'ond left hand holds 
up a deer, xiv century a.d. Bronze, green patina, 
H. 2 ft. 3 in. Musee Guimet, Paris, 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

411. 6iva Nataraja ("King of Dancers"). Front 
view, xii or xiii century a.d. Bronze, n. (including 
stand), 5 ft. f in. Museum van Aziatische Kunst, 
Amsterdam, 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 


3926. Tejahpala's temple to Neminatha. Ceiling 
deuil. White marble. 1232 a.d. 

p: CourUsy of Mrs, A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
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412. §iva Na^araja. Detail: the demon-dwarf 
Apasmara (‘Torgetfulness"), with a cobra. 

p: Eliot Elisofon, 

413. Siva Najaraja. Side view. 
p: Eliot Elisofon, 

414. Siva Nataraja. Detail of the back. 
p: Eliot EJisofon, 

415fl. Devi as Parvati (Uma), x century a.d. 
Bl^nze, H. figure, I ft. 1 in.; base, 5 in. Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, 
p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

4136. Devi as Parvati (Uma). Probably xv cen- 
tury A.D. Bronze, h. 2 ft. 2i in. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

416VI. Parvati. Probably the portrait of a queen. 
Three-quarter view, right side. Processional image. 
Coja period, late xi or early xii century a.d. Bronze, 
II. 3 ft. 4 in.; base, 12^ in. X 9^1 in. Smithsonian 
Institution, Freer Gallery of Art, fFashington, D. C. 
p: Courtesy of the Gallery. 

416b. Same. Rear view. 

417. Same. Front view. 

418. Same, detail: head. 

41.9. Parvati, sitting. Probably xvii-xviii cen- 
tury A.D. Bronze, h. 20J in. 4^. J. Treasurywalla 
Collection, National Museum, J^ew Delhi. 

p: Ferenc Berko, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

420. Parvati standing; head and bust. Probably 
xvii-xviii centuries a.d., possibly earlier. Bronze. 
II., with stand, 24j in.; figure, 19j in. JV". ./. Treas- 
urywalla Collection, JTational Museum, J^ew Delhi. 

p; Ferenc Berko, courtesy of Mn. A. K. Coomara,\wamy. 

421. Parvati standing. Probably xv-xvi cen- 
tury a.d. Bronze, ii. 26 in. fiT. J. Treasurywalla 
Collection, JTational Museum, J^ew Delhi. 

p: Ferenc Berko, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

422. Kali, worshiping Siva. P3ndya period, xiv 
century a.d. Bronze, h. 1 ft. 4j in. IF. H. J^elson 
Collection, Mel son- A thins Gallery of Art, Kan.sas City, 
Mo. 

p; Courtesy of the Gallery. 

423. Kfsiia Kaliyadamana ("Tamer of the Ser- 
pent Kaliya"). c. 900 A.D. Bronze, h. 1 ft. ll} in. 
Collection of Mr. M. T. Shastri, Gwaliar. 

p; Dr. Stella Kramrisch. 

424. Kali. XIX century a.d. Bronze, h. I ft. 7 in., 
including base; D. of base, 9 in. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

425. Garu^a carrying Vi^riu and Lak^ml. xv 
century a.d. Bronze, h. 6’1 in. Musie Guimet, Paris. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum. 


426. Ganeia and his vahana, the Rat. c. xvii- 46,177 
xviii century a,d. Collection of Mr. C. T. J-oo, Paris, 

p: From Alice Getty, **Gaifeia: A Monograph on the EU^ 
phant-faced God** (Oxford, 1 936), courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

427. Somnithpur. Keiava Temple, View from 863 
the east. 1268 a.d. 

p; Archaeological Survey of Mysore, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

* 

Halebld. Hoysalcsvara Temple [P/. 428-433]: 

428. A section of the wall. Hoysala period, xiii 264 
century a.d. 

p: Gunvot Moitessier. 

429. A section of the wall. Hoyiala period, xiti 
century a.d. 

p; Gunvor Moitessier. 

430. Detail of the exterior wall. Hoyiala period, 

XIII century a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

4S1. Frieze details. Hoysala period, xiii century 

A.D. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

432. Sculptural group: Vi^nu and I.-ak$mi with 
attendants, worshiped by the kingly donor, Vlra- 
narasirbhadeva. Hoysala period, xiii century a.d. 

rr Gunvor Moitessier. 

433. Wall fragment; musicians. Hoysala period, 
xin century a.d. 

p. Gunvor Moitessier. 

BelOr [P/. 434-436]: 

4.34. Dlirga Mahi.sasura-mardinl, "Slayer of the 
Titan Buffalo." Hoykla period, xn century a.d. 
p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

433. Krsna with flute and cows. Hoysala period, 357 
XII century a.d. 

PI Gunvor Moitessier. 

436. Relief in the temple court; Mudama, The 4.9,338 
Serpent Mother. Hoysala period, xn century a.d. 
p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

♦ 


437. 'The Elephant Stables/' Possibly a mpsque 282 
built by the Hindu King Kfsiia Deva Raya ( 1509--29) 
for his Muslim troops, xvi century a.d, 
p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

43Sa. Pampaspati Temple. North gopura, east 
fagade. xvi century a.d. 

p: Johnston and Hoffman, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Cooma- 
raswamy. 


Vijayanagar ( Hampi) [P/. 437-44Ai]: 
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438t. Vltthalasvamin Temple. Man^apa show- 
ing rampant yalis (elepharit-lions). 1513-65 A.D. 
p: Johnston and Hoffman, courtesy oj Mrs. A. K. Cooma- 
raswamy. 

439. Vijthalasvamin Temple. Stone processional 
car. 1613-66 a.d. 

p: Johnston and Hoffman, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. C(^ma~ 
raswamy. 

440. “Throne Platform’* reliefs (among the 
remains at Vijayanagar are **massive stone plat- 
forms or basements which once supported elaliorate 
wooden superstructures covered with gilt copper 
plates'*-- Coomaraswamy, p. \2^): HoU festival 
scenes, xvi century a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

441. “Throne Platform” reliefs: hunting scenes. 
XVI century a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

442. “Throne Platform” reliefs: legendary 
panels, xvi century a.d. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

443tf. “Throne Platform” reliefs: victory pro- 
cession; prisoners brought before a king, xvi cen- 
tury A.D. 

p: Gunvor Moitessier. 

443i. 'Throne Platform” reliefs; dancers, war- 
riors, and a hunt. Steps to the platform can be seen 
at the lower right, xvi century a.d. 
p: Gunvor Moitessier, 

444. Mandapa column relief. Lovers (said to Ik? 
Rama and STta) beneath a tree, with monkeys (one 
on the ground, one in the head of the tree), xvi cen- 
tury A.D. 

p; Gunvor Moitessier. 

445a. Narasirtiha. Granite, xvi century a.d. 
p: Hunt, courttsy Arckhis fholograpkiqius, Mmk 
Guimet, Paris. 

4 

445fc. PerOr. Siva Temple. Carved pillar; Siva in 
the Elephant Skin {gajasurasamhara-murti). xvii 

century a.d. - ^ 

p; Archaeological Survey o/ India, courtesy of Archives 
fdiotograpfuqueSf Mush Guimet, Paris. 

446. Cidambaram. Temple of Siva Natelvara 
("King of Dancers"). Tank and north gopura. 

1100-1550 A.D. 

r; Martin Hurlimann. 

447, §nrSAgam. Temple of Vi^nu, “Hall of a 
Thousand Columns." Colonnade of riders, xvi and 
XVII ctntury a.d. 

p; Martin Hurlimann. 


Madura [|P/. 448-44«.93; 

448<i. The Great or Mlnak.si Temple. View of 
tank and gopuras, from within the temple compound. 
XVII centiu'v a.d. 

p: Arcktifological Survey / fmSui, courtesy of MW A. K. 

Coomara^ioamy. 

4486. Tilt or Mlnak?! Temple. North 

gopura, souio and east l«ios xvn century a,d. 

r: Jfdir. md Hoff courtesy of Professor Ernst Dkt. 

449. Vasanta (or Pudu) Mandapa: a hall built by 
King Tiruinala Nayyak (t(j‘dA-59) opposite the 
great Minaksi Temple. Colonnade showing the 
figures of prophets, kings and their wives, and 
yalis (elephant-lions), xvn century a.d. 

p: Martin Hurlimann. 


Folk Art and the lAite Period 

See also Text Plates b 4 and cl 6. 

460-461. Sirunathur (a village near Tiruvan- 
namalai). Two files of ceramic steeds at the shrine 
of a local godling, Ayanar. xvi or xvii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

452. Sirunathur. Ceramic image of a local god- 
ling, Munte.4waram. xvi or xvn century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

453. Koiiarak. Garuda supporting Narayana 
Visnu and Laksml. xiv or xv century a.d. Dark green 
chlorite, ii. 2 ft. 7 in. Von der Heydt Collection, HieU 
berg Museum, Zurich. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

454-455. Tiruvannamalai. Pond and temple at 
the A.srama of Kamana Mahar^i. xx century a.d. 

p; Eliot Elisofon. 


Ceylon 

See also Figure 8 (p. 255). 

Anuradhapura [^Pls. ^56-^57^. 

456’(Z. Ruanwcli Dagaba platform. Standing 
Buddha. Dolomite, over-lifesize«» Probably c. 200 

A.D. 

p {taken before 1906): Rubel Asiatic Research Bureau, Fogg 
Museum^ Cambridge, Mass., courtesy qf Mrs. A. K. Coo^ 
maraswamy. 

4666. Ruanweli Dagaba platform. Statue of King 
Dutthagamani, or a Bodhisattva. Dolomite, over* 
lifesize. Probably c. 200 a.d. 

p {taken before 1906): Rubel Asiatic Research Bureau, 
Fogg Museum, Cambrie^e, Mass., courtesy qf Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 
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457. Seated Buddha, the hands in dhyina^mudra. 
Ill or IV century a.d. Dolomite, h. about 6 ft. 7 in. 
p; Archatologicd Suroty Ctyhitf cwrUsy of Mn, A. K. 
Coomraswamy^ 

458-459. Sigiriya. Frescoes in a rock pocket: 
apsarases and attendants. Gupta style, c. 479-497 

A.D. 

p: Archaeolt^icai Survey of Ceylon, courtesy if Mrs. A. K, 
Ooomarasxvmy. 

460. Isurumuniya Vihara (near Anuradhapura). 
The sage Kapila with the horse of King Sagara. 
Probably vii century a.d. 

p: Dmitri KesseL 

461. Isurumuniya Vihara (near Anuradhapura). 
Elephant among lotuses. Section of a relief cut in 
the rock below the figure of Kapila (Plate 460). 
Probably vii century a.d. 

p: Dmitri KesseL 

462fl/ Parvati in sitting posture. Probably xv 
century a.d. Bronze with traces of gilding, h. 7 in. 
British Museum. 

r: Courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

462b. PattinI Devi, or perhaps a Tara. Eastern 
Ceylon, vii-x century a.d. Copper gilt, h. 4 ft. 9 in. 
British Museum. 
p: EXiot Elisqfon. 

♦ 

Polonnaruva [^Pls. 463-468]]: 

463. Statue of Parakrama Bahu I, or a sage, 
reading from a palm4eaf manuscript, h. 11 ft. 6 in. 
Not later than xii century a.d. 

p: Dmitri KesseL 

464. Jetavana Monastery. The LaDkatilaka 
(largest Buddhist temple in Ceylon), with the re- 
mains of a colossal standing Buddha in brick and 
stucco, xii century a.d. 

p: Martin Hiirlimann. 

465a. Wata-da-ge. Buddha statue on the inner 
terrace, xii century a.d. 
p: Martin Hurlimann. 

465b. Wata-da-ge. The stupa, xn century a.d. 
p: Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

466. Gal Vihara (near Pojonnaruva). Colossal 
Buddha, ii. over 15 ft. xii century a.d. 
p: Martin Hurlimann. 

461. Gal Vihara (near Pojonnaruva). Jnanda 
attending the parinirvana of the Buddha, h. nearly 
23 ft. XII century a.d. 
p: Martin Hurlimann. 

46Ha. Thoparama Vihara. Brick with stucco, 
partially restored, xii century a.d. 
p; Marlin Hurlimann. 

4685. Northern Temple (Demaja Maha Seya), 
north face of vestibule, showing architectural fa 9 adc 


and figures in niches. Brick with stucco, xii century 

a.d. 

p: Arekaeokigkal Survey ^ Ceylon^ courtuy if Mrs* A* K* 
Coomaraswamy. 


Burma 

Pagan [P/. 469-479]: 

469. Xnanda Temple. General view. The temple 
is of a brilliant white stone with pinnacles of gold. 
1082-90 A.D. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy of Mrs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy. 

470. Xnanda Temple. Interior (north face of 
central structure): Standing Buddha, turning the 
Wheel of the Law. End of xi century a.d. Glass 
mosaic and canopy, recent additions. Gilded wood, 
H. 31 ft. 

p: Archaeological Survey of India, courtesy if Mrs. A. K. 
Caomaratwamy. 

471 . Ananda Temple. Interior. Sculptured niches 
illustrating the life of the Buddha. End of xi century 

A.D. 

p: Courtesy tf the Photographic Archive, Museum fur 
VWierkunde, Hamhurg. 

а. Niche No. 47: The Cutting of the Hair-tuft. 

б. Niche No. 48: The Miracle of the Hair-tuft. 

c. The Victory of the Buddha beneath the Bo 
Tree. 

d. Adoration of the Buddha by the Serpents, 
following the Victory. 

472. Mingalazedi Pagoda. 1274 a.d. 

p: Archaeological Survey if India, courtesy if Mrs. A. K. 
CoomaraswasOy* 


Java 

See also Text Plates si 2a and b, and Figure 7 (p. 
199). 

47.3. Candi Mendut. Haritl. Late viii century 
a.d. 

p: Courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

474. Dieng Plateau. Candi Puntadewa. c. 700 

A.D. 

p: Courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

415. Dieng Plateau. Candi Bima. c. 700 a.d. 
p: Courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

Borobudur [P/. 476-494]: 

476. The stQpa from the air. Probably late viii 
century a.d. 

p: From AT. J. Krom and T. van Erp, ** Beschrijving van 
Barabu(lur‘' {The Hague, 1926), by permission if the pub- 
lisher, Martinus JTyhoff. 
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477 . The center of the west fa^de. Probably late 
VIII century a.d. 

p: Krom and van Erp, cit. 

478 . Makara gargoyle. Probably late viii cen- 
tury A.D. 

p: Krvm and van Erp, op. cit, 

903 479 . Panels, basement series: scenes illustrating 

the round of satbsara. Probably late vni century a.d. 

P: ITrom and van Erp, op. cit. 

а. Scenes of earthly life: right a hunter; center, 
people cooking and eating; left, a sick child. 

б. Scenes of the eighth purgatory {avkt), illus- 
trating crimes and their punishments. Right half: 
1. boiling turtles, etc. and 2. being boiled; left half: 

1 * killing a woman and 2. being thrown into a fiery 
furnace. 

c. Scenes in one of the heavens of sensual delight: 
a wishing tree with jewel pots and kinnaras, a 
dancing scene, and a temple. 

504 480 . First gallery: Jitaka scenes. Probably late 

VIII century a.d. 

p: Krom and van Erp^ op. cit. 

The Jataka of the Tortoise: a. Tlie tortoise in 
the sea; b. The shipwreck; c. The rescue: all are 
climbing onto the back of the tortoise; d. The tor- 
toise preaches to the people he has saved. 

e/f. The Jataka of the two monkeys (one the 
Future Buddha) who sacrificed themselves for their 
blind mother (Pali Jataka no. 222). 

SM,.S07 481. First gallery; alx)ve: panel of a series il- 

lustrating the legend of the Buddha Sakyamuni: 
Queen Maya proceeds to the Lumbint Garden. Be- 
low: scene from an unidentified Avadana (pious 
tale). Probably late vni century a.d. 

p* l^ictor Goioubew. courtesy of the jirchives photofrraphiqms. 

Mush Guimet. Pans. 

482. First callery: panels illustrating the legend 
of the Buddha Sakya'muni. Probably late viii century 
A.D. 

.904 a. Descent of the Buddha-to-be from the Tusita 
heaven. 

p: ITictor Goloubew, courtesy of the Archives phoiographiquts. 

Mush Guimet, Parts. 

30G b. The Bodhisattva bestows his ring on the 

maiden Gopa. 

p: Krom and van Erp, op. cit. 

isn,90t c. The Sleep of the Women: The Graveyard 

Vision in the Seraglio. 

p: Krom and van Erp, op. cit. 

483. First gallery: panels illustrating the legend 
of the Buddha Sakyamuni; Tl»c severing of the hair- 
tuft. Probably late viii century a.d. 

a. Above: the complete panel. 

p; Krom and van Erp, op. cit. 


b. Below: detail. 

p: Victor GoloitbeWf coatUty of tin Archives photqgraphiqurs. 
Mush Guimett Paris. 

484 . First ttlteryi panels illustrating the legend 
of the Buddha Iskyamuni: The Maiden Sujiti pre- 
sents the 'milk Hce. Pnolmhly late viii centnty a.d. 

4. Abo the coipplete panel, 
a; Krom and vtw Erp, op. at. 

Below detail. 

p; Victor GHiadmsK (todphsy uf the Archives ^hohgrapkiqmt 
Afmh ifuimet, Paris. 

485 . First gallery: top panel: scene from the 
legend of the Buddha l^akyamuni: the Bodhisattva 
bathes in the river Niiiranjana. Lower panel: scene 
from an unidentified Avadana ( pious tale): a ship on 
the high seas; the landing and the reception ashore. 
Probably late vui century a.d. 

p: Victor Goloubew, courtesy of the Archives photographiques. 
Mush Guimet, Paris. 

486. First gallery: panels illustrating the legend 
of the Buddha sakyamuni. Probably late vni century 
A.D. 

a. The temptation of the Future Buddha by the 
daughters of Mara. 

p; Victor Gobubew, courtesy of the Archms photographiques. 
Mush Guimet, Paris. 

h. I'he victorious Buddha returns to his five 
former disciples in Benares. 
p: Krom and van Erp, op. cit. 

c. The Buddha Teaches in Benares, 
p; Krom and van Erp, op. cit. 

487. Below: first gallery, west fagadc. Probably 
late VIII century a.d. 

p: Krom and van Erp, op. cit. 

Above: second gallery, east fagadc. Probably 
late VIII century a.d. 

p: Krom and van Erp, op. cit. 

488. S<?cond gallery: scenes of Sudhana's que.st 
for Enlightenment, based on the legend as recounted 
in the Gandavyuha. Probably late viu century a.d. 

p: Krom and van Erp, op. at. 

a. Sudhana (standing at the right, above his 
money bags, and attended by his servants) comes 
before the Bodhi.sattva Manjusii, who is attended by 
monks. 

b. Sudhana before the Bodhisattva Avalokitcs- 
vara, who is attended by women. 

489. Second gallery, continued, 
p: Krom and van Erp, op. cit. 

a. Sudhana before the female guru Sumita. 

h. Sudhana beholds tlie Failure Buddha Maitrcya, 
surrounded by the heavenly host. 

490. Third gallery: continuation of the Legend 
of Sudhana's quest for Enlightenment. Probably late 
VIII century a.d. 

p: Krom and van Erp, op. cit. 
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а, Sudhana before the Bodhisattva Satnanta- 
bhadra, by whom he will ultimately be initiated. 

б. Sudhana sees the Future Buddha Maitreya 
preaching to the animals. 

491. Fourth gallery: scenes fn>m the vision of 
the sage Asartga ( flourished v century a.d.)» founder 
of the Yogacara School of the MahiySna. Panels 
probably late viii century a.o. 

p: Krom and van Erp, op. cit 

а, A Dhyani Buddha appears between the sun 
and the moon. A pavilion with the Buddha in dharma- 
cakra-mudra and the sun and moon on either side of 
the building. On the right kneels the Bodhisattva 
Samantabhadra with five attendants; on the left are 
sitting three bhik^us (one of them perhaps Asaflga), 
near a small temple and with three laymen beside 
them. At the edge of the relief, right and left, rocks 
are indicated. In the clouds above are four gan- 
dharvas to the right and four apsarases to the left, 
Wi^ a pair of kinnaras. 

б. A panel of heavenly buildings in a comer of 
the north wall. 

492. The stopa terraces. Probably late viii cen- 
tury A.D. 

p: Hrom and van Erp, op. cit. 

а. The first stQpa terrace, east; second stOpa 
terrace at right, 

б. The plateau, west; first stQpa terrace at left. 

493. A Dhyani Buddha on one of the stOpas of 
the circular terraces, l^-obably viii century a.d. 

p: Krom and van Erp, op. cit. 

494. Head of a Dhyani Buddha. Late vin cen- 
tury A.D. Andesite, H. 11} in. Htjksmmeum voor 
Volkenkunde, IMen. 

!•: KUot Eh so/on. 

4 

Prambanam [P/. 4.95-4.97]: 

495. Candi Loro Jortgrang. Late ix century a.d. 

p: Courtesy oj Mrs. A. K. (^maraswamy. 

496-497. CancJ* Loro Jortgrang. Ramdyatta 
frieze, details: 

a. The Abduction of SIta. 

p: Netherlands Art haeological Service, courtesy oJ the Ar- 
chives photographiques, Musee (lUtmet, Pans. 

h. The Struggle of the Brother Monkey Kings, 
Balin and Sugriva. 

р. Courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

с. Rama .slays the Monkey King Balin. 

p: Courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

d. The Installation of Sugriva as King of the 
mountain Ki^kindha. 


498. Belahan. King ErlaAga in the form of Vi^u 
on the sun-bird Oaru^a, who clutches two nigas, c. 
1043 A.D. Andesite. Museum of Mojokerto^ Java* 

p: Muum^ courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy* 

♦ 

SiAgasari [P/. 49^504]: 

499. Queen Dedes as PrajfiiparamltS. From 
CaD^i SiAgasIri. Late xiii century a.d. Andesite, H. 
4 ft. 1.6 in. Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkuade, Leiden, 

p: Elht Elisofon. 

500. Detail of Plate 499. Profile. 
p: £/«N EUsefon. 

501. Detail of Plate 499. The head. 

502. Durga Mahi 9 asura-mardinI(*'Slayer ofthe 
Titan Buffalo**), xiii century a.d. Andesite, h. 5 ft. 
9 in. Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden. 

p: Etki Eiistjon. 

503. Detail of Plate 502. The demon in his final 
transformation. 

p: Elkt Elisofon. 

504. Ganeia. xiii century a.d. Andesite, h. 5 ft. 
I in. Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde^ l^eiden, 

p: Eliot Elisofon, 

★ 

505. Eastern Java or Bali. Small rik^asa as door- 
guardian. XV century a.d. or later. Trachyte, h. I ft. 
4§ in. Von der Heydt Collection^ Rietberg Museum^ 
Zurich. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

506. Panataran. Temple ruins. ( The main shrine, 
of which only the triple basement remains, can be 
seen in the rear.) c. 1370 a.d. 

p: Courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

507. Eastern Java. Colossal rakfasa. c. xv cen- 
tury A.D. 

p: Courtesy of the Republic qf Indonesia, Information Office, 
New Tork. 


Bali 

60S. The Goddess Rati (“Erotic Delight**), 
patroness of fecundity, xix century a.d. Painted 
wood, II. 2 ft. 6} in. Von der Heydt Collection, Rietberg 
Museum, Zurich. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

609a. Brahma on his vahana, the wild gander 
(hamsa). xix century a.d. Painted wood, ii. 2 ft. 
2f in. Museum fur Volkerkunde, Munich. 
p: Courtesy of the Museum, 

609b. Visnu on his vahana, the sun-bird Oarud^- 
XIX century a.d. Painted wood, h. 2 ft. 2 in. Museum 
fur Volkerkunde, Munich. 
p: Courtesy of the Museum. 
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Campll(Amam) 

i 4 V 510. Seated Buddha. Style of Mi-so*n A-l (cf. 
Stem» pp. 78-79). Early x century a.d. Stone. Mu- 
Hum of Tourane ( Vietnam), 

p: iadejhmfaiu d*Extrimi-Ormt, Hanoi; coitrtay <fthi 
,4rchives photograpkiqm, Musie Guinul, Paris. 

15S 61 la, Tra*Kiew. Dancer (detail of the so-called 

PiUestal aux danseum). Style of Mi-so'n A-l . Early 
X century a.b. 

p: &cUi froMsaiti d ExtThu--OrUnt^ Hanoi. 

61 lb, Thap-mam. Bust of a dvarapila. Style of 
Mi-so'n A-l or perhaps transitional to that of Binh- 
dinh (cf. Stem, pp. 54-56). x to xii centuries a.d. 
p: ttcole francaise dExtrim^Orient, Hanoi. 


Cambodia 

149 51£. Female fif^ure. Possibly the statue of a 

queen. From Kroh-krien (Sambor). Style of Sambor 
(cf. Coral R^musat, p. 109). vi-vii century a.d. 
Sandstot^ic, n. 4 ft. 9 in. Musie Gmmet, Paris. 
p: Eiiot Eiisqfon. 

513. The same. Closeup of the head and bust. 
p: Eliol Elisofon, 

514. Detail of Plate 515. Drapery, right thigh. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

1*7 616. Statue of Hari-Hara (probably the portrait 

of a king). From Maha Rosei. Style of Sambor. vi 
or VII century a.d. Sandstone, h. 5 ft. 9 in. Musie 
Guimet, Paris, 
p: Eliot Elisrfon. 

^49 51 Female figure. Possibly the statue of a 

queen. From Popel (Ramduol). vi or vii century a.d. 
Sandstone, n. 3 ft. 5-J in. Musie Guimet, Pans. 

?: Eliot Elisofon. 

5166. The same. Side view. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

i46 517. Hari-Hara. Style of Prei Khmeng(cf. Coral 

Rdmusat, p. 109). Prasat Andet vii century a.d. 
Stone, n. « ft. 3 in. Musif Albert Sarraut, Pnompenh. 
p; Eliot Elisifon. 

lie 518. The same. Profile. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

lie 519. The same. Closeup of the head. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

370 520. Standing masculine figure with the head of 

a horse ( probably a yaksa). From Sambor (Kompong 
Svay). IX century a.d. Polished sandstone, h. 4 ft. 
5 in. Musie Gnimet, Paris, 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

521. Bakong (Sivaitc temple compound, near 
the village of Ruluos). The northcas em tower 
(there are eight), showing brick construction in the 
form of a stepped pyramid. The ornamented doors 


are flanked by female fljg;ures in niche#. End of ix and 
early x century a.d. 
p: Eiiot Etisqftm. 

522. Head of 6ivi. Possibly the portrait of a 97 
king. From Phom Bok (Stem Reap). Style of Koh 
Ker (cf. (ioral R^musat, p. 112). x century A.d. Pol- 
ished sandstone, h. I ft. 5i in. Musie CutMi^ Paris, 

; ft Eiiot 

Banteay [P/. 5fJK590]: 

The foundation on which this sanctuary is 
built dates from 969 A.D., but the buildings may have 
been constnicted c. 1304 A.D.—Cf. Coral R^musat, 
pp. 112-11 3, and Rowland, pp. 237 and 247, n. 21 .]] 

523. North sanctuary, east fagade, guardian 
Garuda. Late x and early xiv century a.d. 

p: EUiot Elisofon. 

524-525. The south and the central chapels, from 
the east. Late x and early xiv century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

526-527. Closeup: guardians and wall, second 
central chapel. Late x and early xiv century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

52B. North Library. Main portal. Late x and 
early xiv century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisrfon. 

529. North L-ibrary. Lintel. The arrival of Rama 
in LaOka. Late x and early xiv century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

630. South Library. Lintel over a portal. Ra- ##7 
may ana scene; the Battle of the Brother Monkey 
Kings, Halin and Sugriva. (Compare Plates 496- 
497.) Late x and early xiv century a.d. 
p: EMot Elhofon 

♦ 

Artkor Wai [/V. ,53/ -556']: 

A . . r 1 150 , 309 , 

531. Air view from the west. Early xii century 

a.d. 

p; Eliot Elisofon, 

532. Air view from the northeast. Early xn 
century a.d. 

p; Eltol Eiisqfon. 

533a. Southwest comer. Early xii century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

533b. General view of the approach from the 503 
west, within the outer wall; showing the causeway, 
the galleries, and three of tlie five towers of the 
upper terrace, h. of central tower, about 213 ft. 

Early xn century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

534. Foreground: detail of the railing of the 209 
causeway (naga hood). Background: building on the 
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Wit grounds known as the Library. Early xti cen> 
tury A.D. 

f: Eliot Elisffon. 

535. West side. Four lions guarding a stairway 
to the hrst floor. Early xii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Eiist^on, 

536. View of the court, toward the central tower. 
Early xii century a.d. (The two segmented oolunms 

^at the right are believed to be later replacements.) 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

537. Third floor, north side. Decorated door- 
way. Early xii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

538. The central tower, h. about 213 fl. Early 
xii century a.d. 

p: Eliot EliscfoH. 

539. View of the southeast tower from the 
second story. Early xii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

ISp 540. Decoration: floral design and apsaras at 
the side of a doorway. Early xn century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

/.50 541. Third floor, northwest exterior wall: six- 

teen ap.sarascs. Early xii century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisqfon. 

150,386 542-543. Main floor, west gallery, southern 

half: battle scene from the Mahdbharata. Early xii 
century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

i.fjc) 544. West gallery, northern end, corner detail: 
apsarases. Early xu century a.d. 
p: Eltot Elisofon, 

S8a North gallery, western half: embattled gods 

and demons: Tlie Army of Visnu against that ot 
the Titan Kalanemi, detail. Early xii century a.d. 

P: Eliot Elisofon. 

646. North gallery, western end: The Moon 
God. Early xii century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

228 547. North gallery, western half: the enemy of 

Visnu, the Titan king Kalanemi (whose name means 
"The felly of the crushing Wheel of Time"), in his 
dragon chariot. Early xii century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

808 548-549. East gallery, southern half: The 

Churning of the Milky Ocean, detail: the Team of 
the Gods. Early xii century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elision. 

308 550. East gallery, southern half: The Churning 

of the Milky Ocean, central detail: Mount Mandara, 
the churning rod, with Vi^nu supporting it below, 
as a tortoise {kOrma-^vatdray, and above, as a deva, 
while directing the work from the center. Early xii 
century a.d. 

p: Btylii, cowrUsy of the Archivet photographiques, Musk 
Guimet, Paris. 


551. East gallery, southern half: The Churning jeig 
of the Milky &ean, detail: the Team of the Titans* 

Early xii cehtury a.d. 

p: Beyiii, eowiesy tf the Ard^ivtt phakgretphsqm^ Muek 
GuimH, Paris. 

552. South gallery, western half: Procession of I50,ess 
the Army of King SOryavarman II (c. 1 1 12-ir. 1 152 

A.O.), detail; the King himself on his regal mount. 

Early xii century a.d. It is believed that the reliefs 
of this and the east galleries were made in memory 
of SOryavarman II, following his death. Hence they 
may be dated as late as c. 1155 a.o. (Cf. Coral 
Rdmusat, pp. 82-83.) 
p: Eliot EUstfon. 

553. South gallery, detail, eastern half: scenes 828 
of the after-life. Above; souls transported to heaven; 
below: dragged to purgatory. Early xii century a.d. 

p: Elkt Elisofon. 

65^. South gallery, eastern half: above: heavenly 298 
scenes; below: purgatorial; caryatid garu^as be- 
tween. Early xii century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

555. Buddha images, stored in a temple court. 
p: EliU Elisfon. 

556. The footprint of the Buddha, c. xii centuiy 88Sa 
a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisfon. 

557. Mucalinda Buddha. Fragment from Prah 64 
Khan (Kompong Svay). Style of the Bayon; end of 

XII century a.d. Polished sandstone, h. S ft. 7} in. 

Musk Guimet, Paris, 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

558. Figure of Plate 559: doseup of head, full face. 
p: Eliot Elisfon. 

559. Mucalinda Buddha, side view. From Korn- 54 
pong Cham, xii century a.d. Polished sandstone, 

H. 35} in. Musk Albert Sarraut, Pnompenh, 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

560. Head of the Buddha. From Artkor; style of s? 
the Bayon. xiii century a.d. Polished sandstone, h. 1 

ft. 5} in. Musk Guimet, Paris, 
p: Eliot Elisfon. 

561. Cambodian King as Mucalinda Buddha, 57 
From Prah Khan (Kompong Svay); style of Aflkor 
Wat. Early xii century a.d. Polished sandstone, h. 3 

ft. 7} in. Musk Guimet, Paris, 
p; Eliot Elisfon, 

5625. Brahma. Khmer statuette, viti'^xiv cen- i55,57i 
tury A.D. Bronze, u. about 12 in. Palace Brahman 
Temple, Bangkok, 

p: Courtesy of the Archives photographiques, Musk Gstiwf, 

Paris. 

5626. Oaneja. Khmer statuette, vin-xiv century 878 
A.D. Bronze, h. 1 ft. 1 in. Palace Brahman IBrnpU^ 

Bangkok, 

p: Courtesy tf the Archives photcgrapkiqm. Musk Ouimett 
Paris, 
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579 569. Banteay Kedei, AAkor. Hevajrai dancing. 

Khmer statuette, cast in sections: 1 . the base; 2. the 
corpse undef foot, the body, and the first three heads 
of the dancer; 9. and 4, the two clusters of arms; 

5. the four top heads; and 6. the sash hanging from 
the waist, x-xnt century a.d. Bronze, h. ]d| In. 
Mush Atbert Sarraut, Pnompenh. 
f i Eliot Elisqfbn. 

45 564a. on Garuda. Khmer statuette. Found 

in northern Thailand, vm-xiv century a.d. Bronze, 

H. 6i in. Museum of the Ministry of the Interior^ 
Banghok. 

p; Oourtisy the ArdUves pkekgrefhiqm^ Hush Ommtin 
Paris. 

m 664h. Lak^ml. Khmer statuette, c. xi century 
A.D. Bronze, h. 1 1| in. Collection of His Royel High-* 
ness Prince Piyabhaktinatha, Bangkok, 

p: Courtesy <f the Archives pholograpkiques, Mmk Guimet, 
Paris. 

575 565. TSrani. Khmer statuette, x-xii century 

A.D. Bronze. Musk Albert Sarrautf Pnompenh. 
p: Eliot Elisffon, 

210 566. liAgam. From Pnom Srok. xii century a.d. 

Sandstone, h. 7j ft. Musk Guimet^ Paris, 
p: Eliot Eliso/on. 

4 

Artkor Thom [P/. 567-565]: 

567. Naga balustrade to the Victory Gate in the 
east wall. Early xiii century a.d. 
p: Eliot EUsqfon. 

soo 568. North gate, southern face. h. of central 
tower, about 52l ft. Early xiii century a.d. 
p; Eliot Elisofon. 

569. Profile of a giant head, among the group 
at the south door. Early xin century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

209 510. East gate. Naga balustrade. Early xiii 

century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon, 

571. North gate. Naga balustrade: naga head 
and the anchor man of the team of gods. Early xiii 

century a.d. 

p; EUot Elisofon. 

512. Second east entrance: two lions in the fore- 
ground; two giant guardians [dvarapalas) at the 
door. Early xiii century a.d. 
p: Eiiot Elistfon. 

579. Door-guardiarts of the second east entrance. 

Early xiii century a.d. 
p: Eliol Elisofon. 

909 574. The Bayon. Early xin century a.d. 

p; Eliot Etisqfon. 

109 675. Towers of the Bayon. Early xiii century 

A.D. * 

Pi Eliot Elisqfon, 


576-577. The Baybn. Southwest inner gallery, 
with towerin|; face, above. Early xin century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

578. The Bftyon. West interior wall; frieze of 
warriors, detail. Early itni century a.d. 

P: Eliot Elistfin. 

579. 'fbe Bpiyon. Frieze of warriors, detail: war 
Early xul cehtuty a.d. 

Elioi khsqfon. 

590. Th^ Bayon^ fJortheast comer, decorative 
detail on a square column: three dancing apsarases. 

Early xiii century a.d. 
p: EUot Elisefon. 

58 U. The Bayon. I^wer floor, northeast cor- 210 
ner* square columns and a Mucalinda Buddha. Early 
XU! century a.d. 
p; Eiiot Elisqfon. 

5816. The Bayon. Decorative figure: apsaras. 

Early xiu century a.d. 
p; Eliot Elisqfon. 

582. Statue of the “Leper King," on a terrace 9I0 
of the Artkor Thom. Early xni century a.d. 

p: Eliot Elisofon. 

583. Garuda caryatids of the Royal Terrace, 46 
around the Artkor Thorti. Early xin century a.d. 

p: Martin Hurlimann. 

4 

584. Artkor. West entrance of the Ta Som, a 2I0,S79 
smaller temple northeast of the Artkor Thom. On its 

tower appear the four faces seen on the Bayon, and a 
wild fig tree grows over them and pierces to the 
ground. Early xiii century a.d. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

585. Artkor. A temple gallery, over which a 
wild fig tree is growing. Early xiii century a.d. 

p; Eliot Elisofon. 

Thailand 

586a. Buddha head (Khmer type). Lopburi. xii- 373.375 
xiii century a.d. Sandstone, h. 6^ in. E. A. Voreitsch 
Collection. 

p: Courtesy of Professor Alfred Salmony. 

5866. Buddha head (Khmer type). Ayuthia. xii- 373,375 
XIII century a.d. Sandstone, h. 9| in. Formerly in the 
R. Samson Collection, Hamburg. 
p; Courtesy of Professor Alfred Salmony. 

587. Chiengmai. Buddha head. North Siamese, 113,374,376 
Tai-Shan School, xii-xiii century a.d. Bronze, h. 16 
in. Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
p: Eliot Elisofon. 

588a, 6. Buddha head. Lopburi. xii-xiii cen- ti9,97S 
tury a.d. Gray slate, h. 1 ft. li in. Formerly in the 
R. Samson Collection, Hamburg. 

p: Courtesy qf Pnfesset Alfred Salmony. 
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115.576 588c. Buddha head, xi century a.d. Stone, lac- 
quered and gilded, h. 1 ft. in. Mttsnm oj Fim 
Arts^ Boston, 

p: Courtisy ^ Mrs, A, K. Comaraswamy. 

113 5895. Buddha mask (Khmer type). Thin bronze 

foil, greatly corroded, heavy greenish patina, h. 
about 6 in. Present location unknown. 

p: Heinrich Zimmertfrem the Bush CollectHm, Columbia 
University, Mw Tork. 

J 75,574 589i. Bodhisattva head. Prapathom. Probably 

vii or VIII centuiy a.d. Stone (surface worn). For- 
merly in the R. Samson Collection, Hamburg, 
p: Courtesy of Professor Alfred Salmony. 

113.376 bH9c, Buddha head. Lopburi. End of xii century 
A.D. Bronze, h. 4} in. Formerly in the R. Samson Col- 
lection, Hamburg. 

p; Courtesy of Professor Alfred Salmony. 

113.377 690. Sitting Buddha, in the posture of Calling 
the Earth to Witness [bkumi-sparsa-mudrd), with a 
fiatne rising from the u$nlsa. ^wankhalok. xiy-xvi 
ceritury a.d. Dark bronze, gilded, brown-green 
patina, h. 2 ft. Kunstgewerbe Museum, Hamburg. 

p: Museum, courtesy of Professor Affred Salmony. 

775.577 5915. Walking Buddha, torso. Place of di.scovery 
and date unknown. Bronze, h. 6f in. Formerly in the 
Peytel Collection, Paris, 

p: Courtesy of Professor Alfred Salmony. 

113,377 B9\b. Buddha, walking, left hand in the peacc- 

bcstowing gesture (abhaya-mudra). Sukhothai. xiv 
century a.d. Dark bronze, gill, dark green to brown 
patina, ii. 2 ft. 6 in. Kunstgewerbe Museum, Hamburg. 
p: Museum, courtesy of Professor Alfred Salmony. 

376 591 r. Buddha hand. Sukhothai. xiv century a.d. 

Bronze, l. 9 in. Present location unknown. 
p: Courtesy of Professor Alfred Salmony. 

378 592. Buddha head found at Chicngmai. xiv-xv 

century a.d. Bronze (traces of gilding in the hair; 
face and neck were originally black), u. 15 in. Present 
location unknown. 

p: Courtesy of Mrs. A, K, Coomaraswamy, 

378 5955. Buddha head. Chiengmai, Tai-Shan 

School. XIV century a.d. Bronze originally entirely 
gilded, H. 7 in. Present location unknown. 
r: Courtesy of Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

378 5956. Buddha head. Ayuthia. xvi century a.d. 

Bronze, with an even brown patina, h. 6j in. Present 
location unknown. 

p: Courtesy if Mrs. A, K. Coomaraswamy. 

378 594. Apsarascs. Ayuthia. c. xvii century a.d. 
Stone, H., left and right, respectively, 2 ft. 6^ in.; 
2 ft. 6i in. Museum fur Volkerkunde, Leipzig. 

p: Museum, courtesy of Pnfessor Afrtd Salmony. 

379 595. Bangkok. Corridor in Wat Po. Temple 
compound constructed 1795 by King Rama 1. 

p; Martin Ilurlimann, 


Xipal 

586. Near KIthmai>^il. StQpa showing the eyes 
of the Buddha. (The foundation of the chief Nepalese 
stupas is tnulitionally associated with, and may 
actually date from, the period of Aioka, iii century 
B.c. The present structure is possibly viii or ix 
century a.d.) 

p: Gtmvor Moitessur, 

597. Ka^hmandQ. Vi^nu Ananta&iyin, reposing 
in the middle of a sacred pond littered with offerings 
ipujd). The image, a goal of pilgrimage, is said to 
be of supernatural origin. Black granite. Probably 
VIII or IX century a.d. 

p: Giiavor Moitessier. 

598-599. Sithhanada Avalokite^vara. viii or ix 
century a.d. Bronze, h. 10 in. Eugene Fuller Memo- 
rial Collection, Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

p: Courtesy <f the Museum, 

600. Avalokite^vara-Padmapani. ix century a.d. 
Copper, gilt and jeweled, ii. 12} in. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

p: Courtesy tf the Museum. 

601. Seated female attendant, xvi-xvii century 
A.D., possibly earlier. Bronze, ii. 9 in. Heeramaneck 
Galleries, Xew Tork. 

p: Courtesy of Mr. Xasli Heeramaneck. 


Tibet 

6025. Dakini with lion'.s head [Sirhhamukhi). 
xvni-xix century a.d. Bronze, ii. 1 ft. 10} in. Mush 
Guimet, Pans. 

p: Courtesy of the Museum. 

602b. *‘Thc fairy Naro dwelling in the heavens" 
{J^a-rn mK* a-5pyod-ma)\ "The fairy dcmoncs.s of 
all Buddhas" (Skr. Sarva-buddha ddkint). Bronze, of 
Nepalc.se manufacture. Before xv century a.d. For- 
merly in the Ginsberg Collection. 

p: Courtesy cf Mrs. A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

609. Yarnantaka and §akti. xviii century a.d. 
Cast brass, tinted red, blue, and gilt. h. about 7 in. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, ffew Tork. 

p; Courtesy of the Museum. 

604. "The fairy Naro dwelling in the heavens" 
{J^a-ro mK*a-5pyod-ma)\ "The fairy dempness of all 
Buddhas" (Skr. Sarva-buddha f^kinl). xvtti or xix 
century a.d. Temple banner. 20 in. X li In, Ameri- 
can Museum of JsTatural History, J^ew Tork^ 

p: Courtesy qf the Museum. 

605. YamSntaka. The benevolent aspect 6f this 
Buddha ( Maffju^ri) is to be seen at top. xviit pr xix 
century a.d. Temple banner. About 20 in. t5 in. 
American Museum of Ftatural History, J^Tew 

p: Courtesy of the Museum. t rii, 
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l$7 606, The Portrait of Padmasambhava. Temple 

banner; 2 ft. X S ft. xviii or xix century a.d. Mu- 
uumfitr Vdlkerkunde und Vorgeschichte, Hamburg, 
r. Courtity if tin Museum, 

Above the head of the great guru of Tibet is the 
Buddha Amitabha, his spiritual father, and support- 
ing him is the lotus from which he is supposed to 
have been bom (the name Padmasambhava means 
“Born of the Lotus"), To the right (our left) ol 
Amitibha is the Bodhisattva Avalokiteivara. The 
corresponding figure on the opposite side, labeled 
sJfags-pa Hufk-mdxad me-ofcar ("The Magician who 
Bums with Fire"), proliably rcprcsefits the illusion- 
annihilating aspect of the enlightening principle 
Below Avalokitejvara is a personification of tlv* 
mystic syllable Horii, and below "The Magician who 
Bums with Fire" is an ascetic, dark blue in color, 
who may be Padmasambhava himself. At the right 
and left (our left and right) of the central portrait 
are, respectively, Gu-ru drag-dmar (“The Terrible 
Red Teacher") and Se^-gdo^-ma (Skr. simha-vaktra, 
"lion-headed"), the great Lion Oakim, or Lion- 
headed Fairy, here colored blue with a white head. 
Two more dakinis sit at the feet of Padmasambhava, 
in human form. These are the fairy queens Manda- 
rava and Te-ks ats*o-rgyaU the guru's spiritual wives. 

In the lower portion of the painting are ten 
figures, representing local spirits and godlings con- 
quered by the magical formulae of F^adniasambhava 
and bound to his service. Heading left to right, they 
are, top row: The Sexless Guardian, mGon-bo 
ma-nin, and dPal-ldan dmag-gzor-ma (Skr. SrJ 
Devt), the goddess spouse of the Lord of Hell; 
second row: E-ka-dza-ti (Skr. Ekajata, “one pig- 
tail”), a fairy guardian of magical utterances, AE- 
ro-bo Pyun-cen k'yufi^gzon nag-po, ”'rhc Black God 
of Anger Who Hides on a One-horned Gariida” (a 
demon into which Padmasambhava could tran.sform 
himself in order to erisorccll other demon.s), Dam- 
can rdo-legs, a demon with three hundred and .sixty 
brothers, all of whom were conquered by Padmasam- 
bhava, and, at the extreme right, a fury named 
bSian-ma; bottom row: K*yab-ajug Ra-hu-la, lord 
of the rak^asas, T*an-lha, a deified mountain, 
Gaiis-e'en mc'ed lAa ("Five Brothers of the Great 
Glacier"), another deified mountain, and klju-i 
btt-mo, the snake virgin, a serpent queen. 

19^ 607. The Severing of the Hair-tuft. Temple 

banner, xviii century a.d. Musk Guinut, Paris, 
p; Courtesy if the Museum, 


608. Man^ala of the Buddha Amitiyus. xviii or Sl9^7n 
XIX centuiy a.d. Tempde banner; painting on cot- 
ton cloth, sol in. X 2S In. Obtained in Tibetan 

Amdo, Chinese Ksnsu province. Carter D. Holton 
Collection, J^ewark Mumm, JSTewark, J^ew Jersey. 
p: Courtesy if the 

609. Tibeten stepa (mTskorten) at Carjeeling. 6,sn,as4‘ 
n Martin HiskimmUt, 

610. The Adi Buddha, Vajrasattva, and his nsj87, 
Sakti, Pmjr^aparamiA Late xviii century a.d. In- 

scribed in Chinese; "Reverently made in the reign 
of the Empemr Ch'ien Lung T 1 7.S6-95]." Cast brass, 
tinted in blue and red, and gilt, u. including ba.se, 

I ft. H in. 'fhe manuscript is kept inside the hollow 
image, rolled and tucked up through the hollow ba.se. 

From Chamdo, Khams Province, East 1‘ibet. Victoria 
and Albert Museum, Ijondon, 
r: Eliot EUstfon. 

61 1. Closeup of figure in Plate 610. 
p: Eliot Elistfon, 


Chinese Turkistan 

612. Qyzyl (Kucha). Fresco from Cave XIX, the l86n,soa 
so-called Maya cave; King Ajata^atru learns of the 
Buddha's Parinirvilna. c. vi century a.d. n. :i ft. 
l.ti in.; w. 5 ft. .S.8 in. Formerly in the [now destroyed) 

Museum fur Volkerkunde, Berlin. 

p: From Albert Griinwedel, *AUKutscha** [Ver([fentlichung 
der preussisthrn Turfan-^Expeditionen ; Berlin, UrjO), by 
courtesy of the publisher, Otto Eisner Verlagsgeselfscluft. 

61. S. Bezeklik (Turfan). Fresco detail from Cave I86n,201 
XX. Pranidhi scene, c. viii century a.d h. 7 ft.; 
w. 4 ft. 9 in. Formerly in the [now destroyed) Mu- 
seum fur Volkerkunde, Berlin. 

I*: Ike Rubel Asiatic Research Bureau, Fogg Museum, Cam- 
bridge. Mass. Courtesy of Dr. Benjamin Rowland. 


The Far East 

See also Text Plates b8, bO, b1 1, 

614. China. Kwan-yin (Avalokiteivara). Late IW 
Sung dynasty, 960-1279 a.d. Painted wood, h. 8 ft. 
lOj in.; w. 3 ft. l-J in. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

Jtew York. 

p: Courtesy if the Museum. 
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Alinari (Florence), photoes by, si4, siS 
Amsterdam: Museum van Aziatische Kunst, 411 
Asuka-£n (Nara, Japan), photoes by, b8, nWb 

Bangkpk: Collection of H. R. H. Prince Piyabhak- 
tinStha, 5646,* — Museum of the Ministry of the In- 
terior, 564tf; — Palace Brahman Temple, 56^a, 5626 

Bara: Archaeological Museum, Bi‘ia & 6 

Berko, Ferenc, photoes by, 419-21 

Berlin: Museum fiir Vdlkcrkunde (now destroyed), 
cie^ e; 626, 612, 613; fig. 7 

Beylin (Paris), photoes by, 550-51 

Birmingham (England) Museum and Art Gallery, los 

Bombay: Collections of Kaikoo M. and Adi M. Heera- 
maneck, cl; 62<i; — Prince of Wales Museum, aie 

Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, a6, a7, bSc, bIOt:, c.9, 
C5, cl I, C13, C\€b, C\6d; 22, 105c, 288, 383, 4156, 
588c, 600 

Calcutta; Indian Museum, B5a, d66,* 31-36, lOl , 344-47 
Catnbridft History of India, photo from, 44a 
Campbell, Jean Erdman, photo by, ai6 

Ceylon, Archaeological Survey of. photoes from, 457- 
69, 4656, 4686 

Chiranji Lai and Co. (Mathura), photoes by, 61, 76a 

Cleveland Museum of Art, c2; 1086, 4i 5a 

Cohn. William, Indische Plastik, photoes from, Bl2a & 6 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., History of Indian and Indo^ 
nesian Art, drawing after, fig. 7 

Crooke, William, photo by, b4c 

Elisofon, Eliot, photoes by, b1, b46; 6-19, 24-30, 47, 
66, 57, 63, 68, 69, 77, 86a, 87-H.9, .98, 1126, 142- 
79, 182-207, 214-25, 228-38, 2+1-51, 25.S-79, 
281-83, 290-98, 328-43, 348-75, 3S6, 387, 398- 
4J4, 424, 450-52, 454-55, 4626, 494, 499-604, 


512-49, 552-61, 563, 665-82, 684, 585, 587, 610, 
61 1 

Farnham, Dorset (England): Pitl-Rivcrs Museum, Bl 

Florence; Uffizi Gallery, b146 

Fuller Collection, see Seattle 

Garstang, J., The Land of the Hittites, drawing after, 
fig. 1 

Getty, Alice, Gajfe/a: A Monograph on the Elephant^ 
faced God, photo from, 426 

Ginsberg Collection (location unknown), formerly in, 
6026 

Goloubcw, Victor, photoes by, +81, 482a, 4836, 4846, 
485, +86a 

Griinwedcl, Albert, AU^Kutscha, photo from, 612 

Gwaiiar: Archaeological Museum, 105a; — Collection 
of Mr. N. Y. Shastri, 423 

Hamburg: Kunstgewerbe Museum, 590, 5916, — Mu- 
seum fur Volkerkunde und Vorgeschichte, 606; 
photo from, 471;— objects formerly in the R. Sam- 
son Collection, 588J, 5886, 5896, 589c 

Hanoi: fccole fran^aise d'Extrdmc-Orient, photoes 
from, 510-1 1 

Heeramaneck, collections and Gallery, see Bombay; 
New York 

Holton Collection, see Newark 

Hunt (Paris), photo by, 445a 

Hiidimann, Martin, photoes by, Ala, a4; 180, 208, 209, 
289, 309, 390, 393-05, 446, 447, 449, 464, 466a, 
466 - 68 a, 683, 595, 609 

India, Archaeological Survey of, photoes from, a36, 
a56, a8 above left, right, bQc, HSa, b36, d5, b6, B7a, 
BlOa, Bisa, BI36; 3d, 4, 36, 40-42, 446, 59, 60, 64a, 
646, 66, 71, 8.5, 91, ,02a, 926, 93, .96, .9.0-102, 105a, 
10.56, 108a, 109-1 12a, 113, I 16, 124, 131, 210, 
211, 226. 240, 280a, 2806, 323, 326, 327, 391, 4456, 
448a, 469, 470, 472 
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India. Government of, Department of Archaeology, 
photoes from, A5a, a 8 below left, right, AlSa, b76. 
b106, Bisc; la, ib, 3a, 3b, 3e, 74tf-75</, 578. 

579 

India Office, photoes from, 51-556, 57-59, 45d. 456, 
866, 95a-95c, 97 

Johnston and Hoffman (Calcutta), photoes by, bIc; 79, 
458a, 4586, 459, 4486 

kai]isas City, Mo.: Nclson-Atkins Gallery of Art, 
W. R. Nelson Collection, 488 

Kessel, Dmitri, photoes by, 460, 461, 465 

Koo^ak: Museum of the Temple, 570, 578 

Kramrisch, Dr. Stella, photo by, 485 

Krom, N, J., and van Erp, T., Beschrijving van Bara<- 
bu^ur, photoes from, 476-80/, 4886, 48ar, 485tf, 
484a, 4866, 486t:, 487-886, 489a-95 

Lahore: Central Museum, elSr; 646, 65 
La Roche, Emanuel, Indische Baukunst, photo from, a 8 
Leiden: Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, 499-504' 
iLeipzig: Museum fiir Volkerkunde, 594 

London: British Museum, K9d, e, a15, nisd; 65, 86a, 
87, 90, 94, 98, 587, 468a, 4e26; fig. 4; -Victoria 
and Albert Museum, Indian Section, B4a; 584, 484, 
587, 610, 611 

Loo Collection, see Paris 
Lucknow Museum, b 2 c; 521 

Madras: Government Museum, 57, 58, 866, 91—95, 
95-97 

Marshall, Sir John, and Foucher, Albert, The Monu^ 
ments of Silhcht, photoes from, 21, 25 

MathurS: Museum of Archaeology, b56, elOa; 59-61, 
71, 76a, lOO 

Moitessier, Gunvor, photoes by, 5, 20, 80—85, 104, 
107, 114, 115, 117-25, 128-30, 132-41, 181,212, 
213, 239, 284-87, 299-308, 310-18, 344-47, 376, 
377, 428-37, 440-44, 596, 597 

Mojokerto, Museum of, 498 
Munich: Museum fiir Volkerkunde, 509a, 5096 
Mysore, Archaeological Survey of, photo from, 427 
Nalanda Museum, Al6a; 376, 579 
Nelson-Atkins Gallery, see Kansas City 

Netherlands Archaeological Service, photoes from, 
496“97a 

Newark (N. J.) Museum, Carter D. Holton Collection, 
608 

New Delhi: National Museum, nib; 1-3, 1^-15, 104, 
107, lOKa, in the N. J. Treasury walla Collection, 
419, 420, 421 

New York: American Museum of Natural History, 604, 
6*05; — ('ollection of Alice H. Hccramaneck, cl5; 
106; — Heeramancck Galleries, cl2, cl4; e4c', 70, 


72, 319, 301. 382, 601 Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, a12, A15, c6, c7, c8, CIO; 766, 380, 588, 605, 
614; -*Pierj>ont Morgan Library, figs. 5, 5. 6 

Oxford: Bodleian Library, c9 

Paris: Collection of Mr. C, T. Loo, 426; Louvre, 
AlO-li, a14: fig. 2;-Mus^ Guimet, 68, 69, 77, 
88, 89, 410, 425, 512, 515, 516, 520, 522, 557, 560, 
561, 566, 602a, 607; ^objects formerly in the 
Peytel Collection, 59 la 

Patna Museum, b 106; 5 
Peshawar Museum, 64a 
Peytel Collection, see Paris 
Pitt-Rivera Museum, see Farnham 
Piyabhaktinfttha Collection, see Bangkok 

Pnompenh: Mus^ Albert Sarraut, 517-19, 559, 563, 
565 

Rajshahi (East Pakistan): Varendra Research Museum, 
585 

Rome: Lateran Museum, Bl4a;^Museo dclle Tcrme, 
BI5 

Rubel Astatic Research Bureau, Fogg Museum (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), photoes from, 456a, 4566, 613 

Samson Collection, see Hamburg 

Samflth Museum, B6a; 4, 102 

Saunders, Kenneth, photo by, b 9 

Seattle Art Museum, Eugene Fuller Memorial Collec- 
tion, 320, 598-99 

Sekino, Tadashi, and Takeshima, Takuichi, Jehol: The 
Most Giorious and Monumental Relics in Manchoukm, 
photo from, bi la 

Shastri Collection, He OwSliar 

Spink, Dr. Walter, photoes by, 43, 46, 48-55, 58a, 586, 
78, 84, 125-27, 227, 524-25, 396-97 

Studly, Adolph, photoes by, cl 4; 62a, 64c 

Taxila; Archaeological Museum. b136 

Tourane (Vietnam), Museum, 510 

Trcasurywalla Collection, see New Delhi 

Varendra Research Museum, su Rs|ihahi 

Vogel. J. Ph.. Indian Serpent Lore, photo from. b 26 

Von der Heydt Collection, He Zurich 

Voretzsch (E. A.) Collection (location unknown), 586a 

Ward, W. H., The Seal Cylinders oj IVestern Asia, 
drawing from, figs. 4, 6 

Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution, Freer 
Gallery of Art, 416-18 

Worcester ( Mass.) Art Museum, c4 

Zimmer, Heinrich, photo by, 58.9a 

Zurich: Rictberg Museum, Von der Heydt Collection, 
322a, 3226, 389, 453, 505, 508 
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A 

Sbha, 204 
abhasa, 215 
abhasat^ga, 524 

Abhayagiri Dagaba, Anuradhapura, Ceylon, 364 
abhaya-mudra, 122, 292, C*7I, *379, *691]]; 

abhayandada-mudra, 2506, 377; abhaya-pradana- 
mudra, 202 
Abhiratif see Haritl 
abhi^eka, 220 
AbhramQ, 161 

Abo, Mount Cma/^ i. SA^, 265-68, 297; etymology 
of, 265, [[990-3933 
Abundance, goddesa, [[*74-756,0 
acacia tree, 327, C'^63 
acala«mQrti, 1 1 1 

Achaeinenid Great Kings, 5, 23 1 
Acharya, Pra.sanna Kumar, 322 n 
Achavada Nagapiya, 235 
Acropolis, Athens, 160 
Acyuta Raya, 2B1 

Adam's rib, Hebrew myth of, 1 26 « 
idhipa, 195, 511 


adhi$(hana, 271 
adi, 195 

Adi Buddha, Vajrasattva / Vajradhara 
Adinatha, see Rsabhanatha / Adinatha 
Aditya Cola, 275, 279 

Adi Varaha Cave, Mamallapuram, 86-87, 207, 
356-57, [279-2853 

aesthetics; of Indian art, 213-26, 236-37, 259-65, 
286-87, 318 - 20 , 324, 363 «, 360-61; of Western 
art, lie, 130-31, 135, 147, 262-63, 265, 308 
Afghanistan, jce Gandhara; Ha^^a; Herat; Kabul 
African figurines, 116 
Agamas^ 71 321 

Agastya clan, Java, 299 
agastyag^otra, 299 

Agni, 1 1, 29, 37-40, 71, 95, 96-97, 109, 164, 284 

Agni Purana^ 321 n 

aha vanly agni, 38 

ahiitisa, 31, 57, 135-36 

Ahmadabad i, 4B3, 282 

Ahmadnagar, 281 

Aihole /Aiva|i [m<i/>i, 6C3t9, 84, [l 13-1 233; Temple 
VII at, [I2l3; see also Durga Temple; Hac- 
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Aihole (roil/.): 

cappya's Temple; HucchimallTgu^i Temple: Lid 
Khan Temple 

Ai6n / Time, 66-67, 92, 94, 97 n, 196, 197 a, 230, 
286 

Airavata, 97--98 a, 160-61, 167, 220, 223, 226, 229, 
297, C*40 

Aja^ija Zmap l, 48], 10, 16-17, 185-90, 248, 251, 
256, 270, 308, 333 «, 356, 365, 384 a, [142- 
186]; Cave I, 186-90, [142-162]; Cave II, 186, 
[153-160]; Cave IV, [l6l]; Cave VII, [163]; 
Cave IX, [162]; Cave X, 186, 25l, [l6S]; Cave 
XII, [164]; Cave XVI, [166, 167]; Cave XVII, 
186, 366, [168-177]; Cave XIX, 252-53, [178- 
181]; Cave XXVI, 249, 251, [182-185]; Cave 
XXVII, [186] 

Ajatasatru, King, 203-4, [^612] 

Ajatasatru, prince of Magadha, 239 
Ajatasatru Pillar, at Bharhut, 193, [*S2] 

Ajivika sect, 247 
aka.4a, 216, 270; -lirtgam, 280 
Akbar, 386 a 
Akhen-Aten, [^a12o] 
akitk:ana, 62, 79 

Akkad, seal from, 19 a, [F/g. 5,p. 55] 

Ak'ro-bo k*yun-c:'en k'yurt-gzon nag-po, [^606] 

Aki^obhya Buddha, 195; see also Dhyani Buddhas 

alambana, 233 

Alambu^a-jataka, 71, 239-40 

alam-kar, 236 

alai^kara, 236, 269 

Ala-^ud-din Khilji, 266 

alaya, 257 a 

Alexander the Great, 6, 6, 42, 62, 341 , 367 
Alexandria, Egypt, \jnap ii, 2B], 231, 355 
Allahabad / Prayag \^map i, 3D], 125, 268, 355 
Allakappa, 239 
alto-relievo, 213 

amalaka: on temple, 270-74, [*303]; tree, 166, 
273 

amara, 47 

Amaravati [aio/> i, 5C], 9, 76-81, 84-85, 85, 109, 
162, 16*9-70, 173, 278, 333 a, 337, 349'.52, 

361 , 36*5, [38, 86-98]; art style of, 1 1 5, 335, 349, 
361 ; mythological summit of Mount Sumcru, 
47, 211; stupa at, 7, 60-61, 76-77, 255, 308 a, 
349-52, 357 
ambara, 56 
Ambika, 102 
ambrosia, see amrta 
Amdo ( Kansu) Province, [*608] 

American Archaeological Expedition to India, first, 
18 


American IndiMs, masks of, 258-59 
Amida Buddha, see Amitibha Buddha 
Amiens, Peace of, 368 
amita, 204, 206 

Amitibha Buddha, 195 n, 204-6, 212, 249, 292, 
[b9; *606, *608]; see also Buddhism s.v. Dhyini 
Buddhas 

Amitiyus Buddha, see Amitibha Buddha 
Amman! Amman Gopura, Aninicaleivara Temple, 
Tinivannimalai, [*404] 

Amoghasiddhi Buddha, 195; see also Buddhism s.p. 

Dhyini Buddhas 
Amritsar [map i, 2C], 386 
amfta, 164, 229 
amulets, 137, 165 

Ananda: cousin of Buddha ^akyamuni, 190, S35» 
[*467]; overseer. King 6rT Satakancii's artisans* 
235; Temple, at Pagin, Burma, 191-94, [469- 
471] 

Ananta/Se$a, 12-14, 44, 58 », 98, 165-68, 187, 
35S,[*cl6fl; 111, 127, 286, 597] ; .w a/jo Cosmic 
Snake; Dharaneodra; Vi^nu s.v. Anantaiayin 
Ananta Gumpha, Khaodagiri, [46, 48] 
Ananta-Visudeva Temple, Bhuvanesvara, 273 
Anathapi^ida / Anithapindiko, 334-35, [3lr] 
Anatolia, 41 

ancestor worship, 153, 368-69 

anda, 233, 329; kumbha-, see kumbhinda 

Andhaka, [*2645] 

Andhra \jnap i, 5C], dynasty, art of, 170, 224 n, 
245, 275, 279 

Andhra-Pallava-Calukya style, diffusion of, 279 

androgyny, see hermaphrodite 

Anekal {map i, 6C], 49 

"Angel of the Discus," [1085] 

angels, 90, 159, 193 

animal symbolism, see bird-serpent motif; Jdtakas; 
savior-serpent motif; seals; and also antelope; 
I)oar; buffalo; bull; cat; cobra; cock; cow; cranes; 
deer; dog; do^in-elephants; dove; eagle; ele- 
phant; clephanl^hbrse-lion; falcon; fish; gazelles; 
goats; goose; ^iffin; hamsa; horse; kinnaras; 
lion; makara; mice; monkey; naga; nagini; ox; 
peacock; rat; rhinoceroses; serpent; sheep; sun- 
bird; swan; tiger; tortoise; turtle; unicorn; vul- 
ture; woodpecker; yali; zebu, see bull 
animism, 247 

Aniruddha / Anawrati, 190-91 
Ankor, Cambodia [iiuip iii, SD], [560, 563, 584, 
585]; see also Artkor TTiorti; Artkor Wat 
AAkor Thorti, Cambodia \jnap iii, 3D], 46, 209-212, 
370, 372, [560, 567-583]; Bayon at, 209-10, 
[574-583] 


[Plate references are in brackets.^] 
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AAkor Wat, Cambodia in, sD^, 150-51, 208- 
12, 226-30, 297, 370, 372, £531-5663 
Annam, see Campa 
antaka, 199 
antarala, 269 

antelope, 27, 239, 331-33, £31^3 
anugraha, 122 
Anupama, 267 

Anuradhapura, Ceylon £ffiap i, 7D3, 122, 170, 255, 
364, 366, 367 II, £F^. 8, /. 255; 456, 4573; 
see also Abhayagiri Dagaba; Isurumuniya Vihira; 
Lohapasida Vihara; Mahayana Monastery; 
Miriawefiya Dagaba; *'nioonatone'' dagaba step: 
Ruanweli Dagaba; Thuparama Dagaba 
Aparajita, 275 

Apasmara puru^ / Muyalaka, 122, r*305, ^4123 
Apastambairautasutra, 40 it 
Aphrodite, 51 
Apollo, 130 

Apollonius of Tyana, 342 it 
Apparsvamin, 275 

apsarasea, 71, 103, 150-51, 186, 193, 228, 229, 264, 
264, 274, 302, 306, 329, 356, 378, 383-84; 
£*32fl, ♦ns, ♦ll9. 152, 166, *168, 171, 468, 
*459, *4912, 540, 541, 544, 580, 58l5, 5943; 
see also corps dc ballet; dancers; dcvadasT 
apsidal shrines, 6, 172, 270, 289, 292 
Arabia, 42, 367 

Arapacana Mahju.4ri, from Java, Z^Fig, 7, p, 1993; 

see also Maitreya; Mahjuin 
Arbuda, S65-G6 

architecture of India, 3-n, 46, 231-99, and passim; 

contrasted with Occidental, 261-63 
ardhacandra-mudra, 122 
ardhacitraAga, 324 
arcca palm, 282 
Ari^tanemi, see Ncminatha 
Aristotle, 360 n 

Arjuna, in Bhagavad Gita, 167, £cl6d3 
Arjuna Ratha, see Mainallapuram s.v. Ratha 
No. 2 

Artemis, 130 

artist-craftsmen, 3, 7, 16-17, 31-33. 66 , 76, HO, 
84-85, 87-88, 92, 103-4, 1 10-14, 116, 125, 127, 
129, 132, 142, 145, 152, 157, 163, 180, 213-14, 
234, 252, 259-64, 276, 282, 285-87, 305, 306, 
320-24, 341, 343-47, 353, 357-59, 362, 373-79, 
383-87; see also ^ilpasdstras 
Aruna, 53, £*372, *373] 

Arunacalesvara Temple, Tiruvannamalai, [|400— 
409^] 

ArwahUTalam cliffs, Gwaliir, £*895j 
Aryabhata, 365 


Aryan-Dravidian synthesis, 9, 94, 100-1, 107-10, 
^ 166, 284; in 4ikhara, C*3033 

Aryan factors, see Vedic-Aryan factors 
Aryavarta, 280; 4iMuira style of, 295, £*303, *3083 
XsaAga, 310, [;*49l3 

asceticism, I5, 108, ICo, 132, 152, 156, 200, 

205, 23 1 , 2.32, 236* 249, 250, 292, 348-Si>; Chris- 
tian, 1 also Brahman; mendicant; yogi 

Asklepios, »3 

A50ka, 5 7 J8, 170, 231-32, 234 », 238, 241, 244 1», 
245, 247, £56, 287, 3^8, 341, 352, 363-64, 
£*696*2; columns / pillar erected for, 32. 231- 
32, 245, 256, £b7j, b 75; *4]; rock-^edicts of, 
232, £*b 70 
a.<okavadana, 240 

Asrama of Sri Ramana Maharsi, Tiruvannamalai, 
£*b45; 454, 455;] 

Assurbanipal, Great Hunt of, £a 153 
Assyria, 32, £a14, a15] 

Astarte, 69, 165 

Aftasdhasrika Prajnapdramitd, £*c2] 
asura, 11, 91, 94-96, 98-99, 102-3, 108; see also 
deva; sura 
asvaratna, £*37] 
asvattha: Ficus indica, 25 
Aivins, 167 
Atargatis, 66 , £*a 166]] 

Atharva^veda, 5 n, 320 
Athene, see Yavani 
atman, 67, 91 
Attila, 9 
AUM, see OM 

Aurangabad £mfl^ i, 5B], 297 
Aurangzeb, 387 a 

Aurignacian period, statuettes of, 69-70 
Aurora, 53 

Austric family of languages, 1 53, 370 
Avadanas, 304, [[*481, *485[] 
avalokita, 182 n 

Avalokitesvara (Bodhisattva), 181-86, 187-90, 204, 

206, 209, 249, 250, 292» £*B9, 108, 148, 151, 
*161, 187, 321, 378, *4886, 598-599, 600, 
*614[]; Kwan-yin / Kwannon as, 181, 183, 15)9, 
£b 9; 61 4[]; -Padmapani, 181-90, 196 n, 260-51, 
292-93, [108, 148, 161, 187, 378, 600^; -Siib- 
hanada, 181, [[321, 598-599[]; T5ra as sakti of, 
£3823 

Avalon, Arthur, pseud., see Woodroffe, Sir John 
avatar, 16, 46, 52, 96, 128, 144-45, 198, 208, 210, 
294, 324, 362 
Avesta, 1 26 n 
avici, £*47963 
avidya, 182 


* See the description of the piste indicated. 
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iyiga-pata, MS 
Ayanar, 2S9, C»4ao-«n] 
iyur, SO; ayus, 806 

Ayuthia, Thailand ^map in, SD^, S7S-74, 373, 
Q686b, 3936, 394^ 

B 

Babur, 386 n 

%abyl on » Baveru, 48-49 
Babylonia, 89, 48, 48, 54, 

Bactria [mai^ ii, sF], 7, 48, 171, 341-48; Greeks of, 
341-48 

Bidatni \jnap l, OB]], ^lO, 85, 131-38, 881, 885, 
875, 879, 316, 378, [184-141;]; Cave I, [I84, 
135-137, 139]; Cave H, 890, [138]; Cave III, 
890, [185-134, 140] 

Bahur Pagoda, Pondicherry, 875 

Bakong, Ruluos, Cambodia ^map in, 3D], [581] 

Bala, Friar, 163, [*B6fl] 

Biliditya, 356 
Balamatrai *835, 843 

Balarama, 858, 873, [*cl3, *cl6tf]; as incarnation of 
Vi^nu, 83 

Bali, titan, [♦cied] 

Bali \jnap in, 7G], 153-57, 807, 313-15, 368--69, 
[505, 508, 509]; ancestor worship in, 368-69; 
Hindu- Javanese civilization in, 154, 156, 314-15, 
368; Malayo- Polynesian culture of, 314^15, 
368-69; see also Indie civilizations 
Balin, 287, 313, [*496-497, 530] 
balipltha, 288 
Ballala family, 281 
Banaspati, see Klrttimukha 
Bande Mataram^ 101 
Banerji, R. D., 18 

Bangkok, Thailand [map in, 3E], 165, 370 a, 371, 
373, 374, [595]; see also Bot Brahm and Index of 
Picture Sources 

banner, of temple, 78, 199-800, 297, [*604-608]; 
see also taAka 

Bantcay Kedei, Artkor, [56S] 

Bantcay Srei, Cambodia [ma/* iii, 3E], 227, [523- 
530] 

banyan tree, 327, [*242, 402-403] 

Barabar Hills [map i, SE], 247, [a35]; see also 
Lomas Rsi Cave 
Barduotis ~ Pataliputra, 329 n 
Barotch, see Bharukacha 
Barygaza, 355 

Basarh [map i, SE], 168, 232, [bS5] 

Bashyagar Swaini, 6rT, see Ari Perumbudur 
Basohli [map i, iB], school of Rajput painting, 
[*cl4, cl 5]; see also Paharl school 


Basques, 183 

Basti [map i» 3D], 834 

BatanmSri StQpa, [33] 

Batavia Djakarta, Java, 899 
bathrooms, 19^ 81, [a5] 

Bavaria, 868 
Baveni, see Babylon 
Bayon, see Aifikor Thoth s,v. 

Be^si [map i, 5B], caitya^^halls at, 9, 846-47 
^RS^*<^3cetic, see mendicant 
Belahan, Java [map ni, 7F], gateways of, 313, [498] 
BelQr [mSjp l, 6B], 9, 865, 357, [434^36] 

Benares [map i, 3D], 163, 810, 848, 858, 866, 871, 
370 n; see also Deer Park; Viiveivara Temple 
Bengal [map i, 4E], 15-16, 185-88, I34, 175, 177, 
348, 363; architecture and art of, 113, 185-88, 
185, [383, 385, 388]; mythology of, 185-88; see 
also Pila dynasty 
Bengal, Bay of, 9-io, 180, 349 
Besnagar [map i, 4C], [B5fl; 105] 

Besuki, Java, 899 

Bezeklik, Chinese Turkistan, fresco from Cave XX 
at, 801, [613] 
bhadra, 308; -ghata, 835 

Bhagavad Gltd^ 16, 108 a, 818-19; doctrine of, 
167, 818-81, [*Cl6if] 

Bhdgavata Parana, 88 n, 290 n, 356 n, 387 
Bhigavata religion, 221 ; see also Krsna s.v. cult 
Bhagavatl Temple, Bhuvanesvara, 273 
bhagavato dhama cakam, 326 
Bhagiratha, 88-89, 95 n, [*276] 

Bhaisajyagura, 210 

Bhiya [map i, 5B], caitya-vihara at, 6, 9, 883-85, 
824 If, 844, 246, 249, 252, 357, [39-43]; dating 
of, 824 n 
bhakta, 320 

bhakti, 6, 60, 70, loi, 205, 219, 302, 362; yoga, see 
yoga s.v, 

Bharida, 313 

Bharata, father of Tiksa, 340 

Bharata family: of India, 256; of Mahdbharata, 167 
Bharhut [map l, SD], 44, 145, 162, 163, 207, 821- 
24, 830, 243 If, 278, 325-38; stOpa at, 6-9, 48, 
47, 60-61, 70-72, 163, 193-94, 211, 224, 232- 
34, 240 844, 249, 256, 273, 327 If, 329-37, 

339-40, 344, 349-60, 361 If, [31-36]; see also 
Ajatasatru Pillar; Prasenajit Pillar 
Bharukacha / Broach / Barotch [map i, 4B], 835 
Bhatara Guru / Agastya, 299 
Bhatgaoi^, Nepal [map i, 3E], 323 
bha^taraka, see Bhatara Guru 
Bhayajit / Nagnajit, 383 
bhik^u / mendicant, [*491fl] 


QPIate references arc In brackets.^ 
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Bhfnw, Pl^^ava prince of MakSbhSrata, 167; jw 
aho Viyu 

Bhlma Ratha, see MImallapuram s.v» Ratha No. S 
bhoga, 189-30, 274 n; ^lihgam, 881 n; -murti. 111; 

see also Tantric aystem 
bha*<l6vf , 8M n 

bhOmUaparia-mudra, 178, 177, 358, 379, 

380, 381, *383, 5903 
bhota, 198 . 

BhQteiar i, C^74-74aQ 
bhuvana, 871 

Bhuvaneivara [|ma^ i, 4E3, 10, 870-74, 877, C®87- 
347]]; see also Ananta-Viaudeva Temple; Bhaga- 
vati Temple; LiAgaraja Temple; Muktes^vara 
Temple; ParajSurametfvara Temple; RajrinI 
Temple 

Bihar i, 4E3. 840, 385, C[l08i, 388, sas]; see 

also speeiJU localities 
bija, 833 

BijSpur {jnap 881-88, 885 

bilva tree, 165 
Bimbiaara, 848 
bindu, 871 

Bindusara Maurya, 341 
Binh-dinh, Campa, art style of, []*5i ifcj 
Binyon, Laurence, 1 88 n 
bird-serpent motif, 48-64, 356 
Bishamon-ten, 47, 

Bitpalo, 385 

Black Pagoda, see Sun Temple, Konarak 
Black Princess, 187, 

Blake, William, quoted, 859 
'"Blind, The" / Andhaka, [^*2645]] 

Bloch, Th., 68 

Blue Mountains / Nilgiri Hills Zmap 1, 7C]], 847 
Blue-Rock Mountain, 878 
boar, 890; see also Varaha; Visnu s.v. Adi Varaha 
Bodhgaya ^map i, 3E]], 170, 241 , 844, 270, 389, 337, 
358 «, []b 106,* 99]]; see also Mahabodhi Temple 
bodhi, 5 a, 6, 63, 140, 188 W, 184, 196, 309, 311, 
340; see also Bo Tree 
bodhicarya, 61, 73, 834, 302 
Bodhidharma, 355 
bodhiman^a, 61 
Bodhisattva, see Buddhism s.v. 
lx>dhisattva-yana, 308 
Bogazkoy, Turkey 
Bokuju, 197 

Bombay \jnap i, 5B]], 6, 23, 39, 72, 223, 225, 24ti, 
897 

Borobudur, Java Zjnap iii, 7?^, 104, 138, 140, 212, 
234, 236, 252, 854, 298-312, 333 7, [476-494]] 


Bot Brahm / Pdiaoe Brihman Temple, Bangkok* 
Thailand, 371 

Bo Tree, 61, 63, 159, 168 n, 170, 175, 198, 833,838, 
841 , 845, 854, 898, 893, 308, 387, 365; of Ceylon, 
170, 364, CalOc; 17, 36tf, C, 196, *383, *47l0 
bracket flgurea, 841, ^ > 0 , 893, 895, [*i3t I 6 , 88, 
48, 49, 188^31, 166, 1 93a, *830] 

n, 13, 44, 78'-79, 86, 89, 95-97, 118, 
187, 14!, 145, 148. 156-57, 146^8, 169, 175. 
177, 205, 889, 840, 848, 849. 890, 388, 384, 358, 

383, C*ci8, *cl6a; *856. 509a, 5688^; angels of, 
195; as four-headed god. 11, 166-67, 809, 371, 
[568a]]; as liviura, 96 n; shrines of, 318 ; see also 
Brahman; Brahmanism / Hinduism s.v. pantheon 
and trinity 

Brahmicari, [*ci6<f] 

Brahmadatta, 248-43, 370 n 
Brahmagupta, 355 
brahma-k^ta, 384 
Brahmalokas. 248 

Brahman, 67, 96 «, 97 w, 107 -10, 132, 156, 168 a, 
271, 887 

Brahman, 4-5, 16, 29, 33-34, 37 -39, 41, 65, 70, 74, 
75, 77. 120-21, 166, 209, 210, 218, 283, 839, 
842, 280-81, 283, 288-90, 899, 305, 314, 383, 

384, 387, 348, 369. 370 a, 371, 383 
Bruhmapas, 5 n 

Brahmanism / Hinduism. 4, 210, 218-21, 223, 237. 
280, 325, 3*3, :>78; Buddhism rcabsort)CHi by, 5 n, 
152-53, 249-51, 291; cosmology of, 216-17. 
270-71 : cults of, 21 . 22, 210, 289; deities of, see 
pantheon and trinity below; duad of, 145, and see 
also coincidence of opposites; excavated shrines 
of, 289-91, 294-98; five subtle elements of, see 
Sifikhya doctrine; four-faced demiurge of, 11, 
166-68; Laws of Manu, see Manava Dkarmala-^ 
stra; offering / sacrifice, 836, 876, 314, 318-80, 
321; pantheon of, 47, 86, 96 a, 109, 135, 153, 
156, 181, 195, 210, 819, 353; plants in, 164-65; 
polyandry in, 167; philosophy of, 5 «, 70, 105, 
107-9, 152, 166, 168, 276-77, 286-87, 321, 386; 
polarity of male-female lorces in, 22, 145, 179, 
291, 298, [*256, *268]]; rituals of, 37-41, 47, 
70-71, 120 a, 320; sacred thread of, 120, 180 a, 
185, 898 a, 320, [462]]; sacred sites of, 257-59, 
283-85 ; sects in, 220; sin of slaughter in, 209-10, 
theologians of, 168; trinity of, 12, 23, 40, 95, 
96 a, 97 a, 109, 137, 141, 145, 168-69, 195, 20S^, 
229, 299, 322; worship in, 22, 70-71, 205, 283, 
352, 368; see also Aryan-Dravidian synthesis; 
Brahman; Brahman; lihgam; Sivaite Hinduism; 
Tantric system; Vaisnava Hinduism 
brahmas, 79, 240 


Bose, Phananindra Nath, 383 a, 384 a 

* See the description of the plate indicated. 
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Brahnunmivarta Pura^a^ 117 n, 188 8 
Brihmi script, 49, 801, [;*Bl0a; ^71] 

Braxnante, Donato d'Agnolo, 868 
Brazen Palace / Lohapasada Cloister, C^lon, 964 
Brhadiivarasvimin Temple, Tanjore, 880 
Brindaban / Vpidivana Zmap i, sC^}, 817, 957, 
[♦CIS] 

British, in India, lOl, 166, 969 n, 968 
J^roach, see Bhurakacha 
Bro^vn, Percy, 999, 407 
Brown, W. Norman, 985 a, 986 n 
bStan-ma, [;*606)] 

Buck, Peter H., 916 n 

Buddha, Gautama (Sakyamuni; Siddhartha; Tatha* 
gata),6a,7.61,65, 107, 169, 188, IBS, 189-90, 
196, 205, 206, 299, 969; as avatar of Visnu, 16; as 
Bodhisattva, 61, 77, 80, 198-99, 169, 175-77, 
192, 199, 239, 248, 906-8, 947, 351 ; as elephant 
or naga, 161-62, 238, 354; footprints of, esp. 6, 
396, but passim^ C*32a, 556] ; images of, see Bud- 
dhism invisible in early art, 6, 8, 60-62, 77, 
79, 162, 194, 238, 240, 241, 255, 326, 987, 
395-96, 961; legends about, 6, 48-49, 59-66, 
72-74, 136-40, 161, 163, 173, 175-77, 189-93, 
803, 210, 238-44, 255, 301-11, 326-27, 940, 
347-49, 950-52; as naga, see elephant above; 
quoted, 190; rendered symbolically in art, 6, 77, 
159, 162, 164, 240-42; second birth of, 242; as 
Prince Siddhartha / Sakyamuni, 138, 163, 169, 
175-77, 192, 199, 238, 301, 304, 306-7, 352; 
veneration of, 233, 243, 308, 336-37, 965-66, 
967 «, C*lla, 32, *S6tf, 94, 953; see also Bud- 
dhism 

Buddhaghosa, 891, 292, 326 n 
Buddhavani, 121 

Buddhism / True Law: architecture and art, 5-7, 
26-27, 55, 56, 70-82, 113, 121-22, 124, 142, 
162-64, 169-77, 180-206, 210-12, 290, 231-57, 
289-94, 296, 297, 300-13, 325-56, 961-67, 369, 
372-79; Bodhisattvas, 55, 75, 140, 144, 163, 170, 
172, 195 w, 197, 293, 305, 347, and see also 
Dhyani Bodhisattvas below and Avalokite^vara 
(Bodhisattva) in main entries; buddha-dhamia- 
sangha, 27; Buddhahood, 61, 67, 73, 74, 75, 77, 
140, 141, 143, 174, 180, 182, 184, K99, 204, 206, 
301, 304, 345; Buddha-things, 67; commandment 
of ahirnsa, 31, 57; Dharriia, 27, 241, 355; Dhyani 
Bodhisattvas, 181, 1.98-200, 204, 217, 2,94, 302, 
.304“ 9; Dhyani Buddhas, 195-200, 204, 210, 250, 
252, 294, 302, 310-11, [491fl, 49.3, 494, 6083; 
duad, see coincidence of opposites; early litera- 
ture, 339; gospel, 5 «, 46, 60, 73-74, 79, 120, 
170, 174-75, 183-84, 190, 194r-97, 230, 251, 


838-34, fS7, 845, 848-*49, 854, 894, 301-5, 
909-18, 386, 987, 399-34, 939-40, 344, 367; 
heavens, 848, 849, and see also Trayastriitiiat 
s.v, heaven and Tu^ita heaven; holy triad, 87; 
images, 7, 86, 61-67, 118-14, 141-44, 158-54, 
163, 169-73, 176, 177, 802-4, 810, 840, 848-51, 
898-93, 901-8, 904-11, 338-40, 948-47, 350- 
54, 965-67, 378-79, 65-67, 

69, 71-79, *84, 865, c, 98, 99, *96, 100-109, 156, 
160, 168, *174, 177, *186, 191, 196, 197, *199, 
801, 976, 977, 379-981, 983, 984, 466, 457, 464, 
465a, 466, 470, 488-486, 510, 555-561, 581a, 
586-593, 595, 596, 6183, Dhyani Bud- 

dhas above and Manusa Buddhas below; manu- 
script illustration, 197; Manuka Buddhas, seven, 
899, 841, 899, S0l3; missionaries, 

8 a, 154, 170, 197, 891; monasteries / sanctu- 
aries, 6, 78, 196, 142, 186, 201, 211-18, 840, 
246, 846 a, 251-57, 889-90, 291-94, 900-11, 
947; monks, 6, 27, 89, 59, 164, 173-74, 208, 891, 
892, 249, 947, 359; nirvana, see main entry; offer- 
ings / gifts, 79, 202, 204, 334-35; objects of 
veneration, 233, and see also Bo Tree s.v. Ceylon; 
parinirvai^a, see main entry; pilgrims, 186, 811, 
891, 902, 955, and see China s.v, Buddhist pil- 
grims; pranidhana, see main entry; reabsorption, 
into Brahmanical Hinduism, 5 a, 152-59, 24SH51, 
291; saints pf, 244; safigha, see main entry; sav- 
iors, 5 if bodhisattvas above; sects of, 179-74, 197, 
205, 8^; spread of, in Asia, 5 a, 6, 26, 48, 119, 
142, IT’O, 190-91, 201, 252, 299-900, 911-18, 
914, 952, and see also Aioka; stDpas of, see main 
entry; symbols of doctrine, 26-87, 60-61, 833, 
841, 846, 255; transcendental idealism of, 46, 
141, 310, 345, 961-62; Western Paradise / Pure 
Land, 205, 206; Wheel of the Law / dharma- 
cakra, 6, 60, 61, 142, 162, 203, 291-92, 295, 898, 
241, 848, 845, 246, 846 a, 855, 899, 904, 989, 
986, 388, 396, 349, 951, [*4, *96r, *96, *102, 
*1 77, 4703; lllnayana Buddhism; Jatakas; 

Mahay ana Buddhism; Tan trie system 
buffalo, 19, 27, 96; see also Mahi^a 
Bulls, 839 

bull, 19, 19 a, 32, 49, 44, 46, 167, 200, 253, 255, 256, 
276, [[*c3a, *^,g3i -capital, 292, Cij763; see also 
Nandi; YamSntaka 

Runddkhand [^map i, 9C3, 181, 273, 386, C32l3 
Burma, 5 a, 8 w, 9, 190-94, 211, 253, 280. 595, 947, 
370, 379 a, [469-4723 

C 

Caesar, Claudius, 967 
Caesars, Empire of, 955 
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caityt / cave-temple, 6, lo, «3«, a4e--5S» 264. 

27Ch-71. 289-98, [39-68, 78-85^; -cQ^imaiji, 
233; emrancse motif of, from Toda hut, 247; aites 
of, see Be^ai, Kandifie, Kai>herT, KSrli, Min* 
moda; caitya-vihira, see Bhaja, NadaOr, Nislk; 
see also cave; viharaa 

cakra, 30, 73, 162, 283, 246-46, [*373; see also 
Buddhtam s,v. Wheel of the Law 
Cakrapuru^^, see also puru^a 

Cakravika Niga, 44, [ 862 ]] 

Cakravarttn / Univeraal Monarch, 78, 234, 246»-46, 
266, 306, 349 «, [37, gSa] 
cala-mQrti, 1 1 1 ; also images 
Calend, Willem, 40 n 
Callatebua, Lydia, 241 n 

CStukya dynasty, architecture and art of, 9, 84-87, 
94| 131, 221, 226, 249, 276, 278-79, 290-91, 
294, 366-67; temple of, at Badiml, 10, [*140 
Cam people, 161; see also Campa / Annam 
Cambodia, 9, 17, 46-46, 64, 66-67, 100, 113, 144- 
61, 166, 208-10, 226, 228, 297, 312, 313 a, 347, 
369^72, 376-79, [612-685]; synthesis of Ma- 
layo*PoIynesian and Hindu-Buddhist elements 
in, 369, 372; see also AAkor; Ankor Thoiti; Ankor 
Wat; Bakong; Banteay Kcdei; Banteay Sret; 
Bayon; Kompong Svay; Kroh-krien; Mahi 
Rosei; Pnom Bok; Popcl; Prah Khan; Prasit 
Andet; Ta Som 

Campa / Annam [wwp in, 2 E], 161-63, [610, 61 1]; 
Chinese element in, 370; synthesis of Malayo- 
Polynesian and Hindu-Buddhist elements in, 
369-70; see also Binh-dinh; Mi-so'n; Thap-mam; 
Tra-Kiew 
Cimundi, 276 
Caodi / Durga, 102-3 
Cao^i Bima, Oieng Plateau, Java, [476] 

Candi Borobu^ur, see Borobudur 
Cao^i I^ro Jo6grang, Prambanam, Java, 312, [496- 
497] 

Candi Mendut, Java [map m, 7?’]. [473] 

Cao^i Puntadewa, Dieng Plateau, Java, [474] 
Ca^i Sangariti, Java, 313 
Cartel Siftgasiri, Java, [499-604] 

Car^i Sumber Nanas, Java, 313 
Candragupta I, 354-55 
Candragupta II, 356 
C-andragupta Maurya, 341 , 364 n 
Candra Yak$I, 72 «, [346] 
caAkrama, 242 

caryatid, 244, 250, 347, [664, 683]; see also elephant 
s.r. 

caste system, 4, 16, 283, 321-23, 326 
Castor and Pollux, 167 


cat, 31, 330-31, *276, *277]} 

Catholic Church: art of, 269, 321, 379; Inquisition 
of, in India, 286, 367 
catrivall, 366; see aUa umbrella 
caturmukha, 323 
catur-mCfrti-dlna, 112 

oive, see Ajai||k(&; Bidaini; Barabar Hil!a* Bed^a; 
Bhiji; rilfrl; Kandifie; Kanherif KSrli; Mimal* 
lapuram; Mamnoda; NadsQrt Nisik; cave* 
chapeL -hall, *tetnple, ^eecaitya; cave*iiioiiast!m*y, 
m viharas 

CeilaO « Ceylon, 367 

Central Asia: Buddhism in, 262; trade routes of, 201 , 
347, 356; see also Chinese Turkistan 
Ceylon, 6 it, 8 a, 9, 17, ill, 114, 120-22, 169-74, 
186 a, 191, 215, 231, 244, 246, 260, 254, 266, 
266-67, 279, 302, 339, 347, 362, 366, 363-68, 
384 a, [Fig. H,p. 266; 466-468]; variant names 
for, 363, 367; see also Lanka 
Ceylonese Pali canon, see Pali canon 
Chaitra » Maivh-Apnl, 283 
Chambal River [map 1 , sC], 355 
Chamdo, Khams Province, East Tibet, [*610] 
Chandaka / Channa, 192, 238 
Chanhu-daro [map 1 , 3 A], 9, 18, [a6] 

Channa, see Chandaka 

chariot, 11, 20 44, 63, 67-68, 99, 239, 266, 274, 

322 Ti, 326; see also processional car; ratha; 
vimana 

charioteer, 7, n, 6S, 57-68, 192, 216, 223, 226, 307, 
326, 350, [♦a 12a, *a 16; *40-41, *212,* 372, 
373]; Aruna as, 63; Kr^na as, 167; Havana as, 
216, 226-27; of Sikyamuni, see Chandaka; SQrya 
as, 223, 224, 246 
Chatterji, Bankim, 101 
chatra, 234 
chess, 20 n 

Chiengmai, Thailand [map in, 2C], 374, [687, 692, 
693a] 

Ch'ien Lung, Emperor, [*Blla,’ *610] 

China, 316, 366, 363, 567, 370, 372; Buddhist art of, 
6 a, 8 a, 48, 181, 186, 201-4, 262, 286, 325, 
347, [slia; 614]; Buddhist pilgrims from, 136, 
186, 201 , 240, 347, 356; Manchu dynasty of, 262; 
Mongol dynasty of, 372; stone inscriptions in 
south, 30; Sung dynasty of, 372, [*614]; T'ang 
dynasty of, 186, 201, 203, 372; see also Chinese 
Turkistan 

Chindwin River, 190 

Chinese Turkistan, 17, IB 6 ', 201-4, 342, 347, [612, 
613] 

Chitor / Citaurgarh, Mewar [map i, SB], 268, [394] 
chorus girls, 150; see also apsarases; dancers 
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Chofa HSthi Gumpha, Kha^agiri^Udayagiri, Of- 

ia8i» fia4 n, 

chowry bearer, S6, 82, 163, 179, 180, 228, 292, 326, 
[5, *66, *71, 105, *160, *181, *2216, 426, 4583; 
see also fly-wisp 
Christ, 25, 174 

Christian elements: art, 147, 189, 285; orthodox re- 
jection of docetism, 174; unicorn, as emblem of 
> Christ, 25; see also Catholic Church 
chunam, 298 

Chunar ** sandstone from, 853, [^*866, 

*b76; *4, 6 , 1023 

Churning of the Milky Ocean, 160, 208-9, 228-29, 
[;548-55i3 

Cidambaram Z^P i» 7D3, 9, lO, 280, 281 n, [[4463; 
Cidambaramnihasya Temple at, see Siva Natc- 
^vara Temple 
cintamani, C*S73 

circumambulation, 77, 84, 203, 211-12, 233, 234, 
237, 240, 246 «, 248, 255. 263, 269, 274, 286, 
291 , 295, 297, SOI , 802, 304, 326, C^BlOa; *36c3 
cire-peidue bronze casting, 1 10-14, 871 n, 376, 378, 
Z*io33 

Citaurgafh, see Chitor 
citra, 218 

Citragupta Temple, Khajuraho, [[311-313, 316, 3183 

citra kantha karna, 324 

Citralak^ana, 383 

citraflga, 324 

citra-^alas, 384 

citra stambha, 324 

citrus trees, 282 

cobra, 26, 89, 94, 178, 297, [[4123; naga; 

serpent 

Cochin Z^^P *» 7C3, CAla3 
cock, 330-31, [[3lc3 
Coedfes, George, 355 a, 371 n 

coincidence of opp>ositcs, 148-49, 152, 195-96, 230, 
286, 291, 354, 360, 372; see also pairs-of-oppo- 
sites; Yab-Yum 
coins, 334—35, 341—42, 355 
coition, see maithiina 
Comorin, Cape [[mfl/> i, 8C3, 246 
Coja dynasty, architecture and art of, 9, 14, 100, 122, 
172, 275, 279-80, 302, 364, 366, 369; see also 
Tamil 

columns: ASoka's, 231-32, 245, 330; Greco-Roman 
orders of, 324 n; Roman, 237 n 
Conjeeveram, see Kancipuram 

Coomaraswamy, Dr. Ananda K., 83 n, 1 1 1 n, 124 n, 
136, 185, 191 n, 268 n, 270, 271, 274 n, 277 «, 
278, 282 a, 289-90, 294, 295, SOI, 312, 353 n, 
365, 368, 385, 386, 399, 405, 407, 413, 419 


Coral R^muaat, Gilberte de, 209 n, 372 n, 399, 423^ 
424 

Corinthian capital, Jamilgafhi, Oandhara, 347* 
[[BlSfl 

Comford, F. M., 230 n 

corps de ballet: divine, 35, 71, 193; Khmer royal, 151; 

see also apsarases; dancers 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 367 
Cosmic Egg, 47, 217; see also a^da 
Cosmic Sea, see Cosmic Waters 
Cosmic Snake, 208-9 

Cosmic Waters, 165, 166, 168, 208, 290, 357, 
C*109, *2821] 

Cousens, Henry, 268 

cow, deification of, 218-21, 256 n; see also Govar- 
dhana; Kama-duh 

cowherds, 218-21, 258, [[*clS; *435[] 

Cow's Ear / Gokarna Z^^P h 0B[], 89 
craft manual, see ^ilpaiastras 
craftsmen, see artist-craftsmen 
cranes, 

Crassus, Marcus Licinus, 34i 

creation-destruction, 51, 94, 97 n, 122, 137, 145-49 
"creeping vine" tree embrace, see latavcstitaka 
Crete, 41 

cuda, 193, 283, 336 n 

Culakammavibhafigai Majjhima Nikaya^ 303 it 
Culakoka Devata, 72 w, [[335[] 

Cunningham, Gen. Sir Alexander, 240, 244, 327 », 
336 352 n 

cymbal phiyer, [[362[] 

D 

dagaba, 170, 255, 364-65, ^456] 

Daitya Hiranyaksa, 290 

pakini. Lion-faced, 200, C602a, *606] 

^$ina, 24, 296; -mQrti, 14 
dak^inigni, 38 
Dalai Lama, of Tibet, 1 84 n 
Daxncan rdo-lcgs, [[*606] 

Danaka Forest, 323 

dana-paramita, 74, 161 ; see also deva s.v. dana 
dance, of Siva, see Siva s,v, Gajasurasarhhara-murti; 

King of Dancers; Nafaraja; Nafesvara; Nrtya-murti 
dance hall, 273, 274; see also Nata Mandir 
dancers, 2H, 29, 35, 71, 76, 80, 84, 99, 123, 150-51, 
152, 186, 193, 200, 210, 223, 225, 240, 243, 254, 
286, 287, 326, 336, 359, 361, 366, 372, C* C9a; 
^ 3c, e, •S2a, *36, *56, *123, *865, 4095, *44S6, 
*479r, 5llfl, 563, 580]; see also apsarases; corps 
de ballet ; devadasi 
dandaka, 323 

Danube Valley, Austria, 70, [[A9fc] 
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Daijceling Ivuf i, aF), in, [;«)93; see alto 
mTshorten StQpa 
Daiaratha, 3di n 

Daiavatara Temple, Deogarh, Bihar, I6’7, Clio, 

no 

Das Avatara Temple, ElOra, set Elara s,v. Cave XV 
disT, 35 

Daumier, Honors, si 4 
Dawn, variant names for, 53 

Deccan \jnap i,OCJ, 10, 49,50, 84, 1S3, 14B,SS4 SO, 
S49, S58, S75-77, S90, 357, 362, C*c9l 
Dedea, Queen, 144, 149, 316, C499 -5013] 
deer, 915, 939-40, C278a, *410]]; winged, 2S3 
Deer Park, Benares, 60, 142, 903, 938, S93. S(H, 
326-98, 351, *92, ♦lOS, *177, SOO 

Degas, Hilaire Germain Edgar, 214 
deities; flying, 86, 89, 90, 92, 139, 954, 996, 350, 
356; genesis of local, 957-58; as sanctuary 
guardians, esp. 6, 47-48, 190, 954, 330; winged, 
158-59; and passim 

Demala Maha Seya Temple, Polonnaruva, Ceylon, 
[ 4685 ] 

Demetrius I, 7, 341 
demon, see asura 

Deogarh, Bihar SK], 167, 356, [no, llO; 

see also Dasavatara Temple 
Descent of the Ganges relief, Maniallapuram, 88-90, 
95 W, 132, 214, 276, 299, 366, 372 
deva, 35, 95, 96 n, 193, 233, 240, 260, 296, 309, 
C*55oj; -d&na, 111; ^asl, 35, 193; -lokas, 242; 
-putra, 902; *rajas, 245 
Devadaha, 78 
Devadatta, 942, 351 
Devaki, 82-83, C*ci23 
Devalokas, 242 
deval-vira •« Dilwara, 266 
Devanagari alphabet, 123 
DevanampTya Tissa, 170, 364 
Devapala, 385, 

Deva Raya II, 282 

devarQp / kula-dcvata, 371 

devata, C^8j; kula-, 370; see also Ratri-devatas 

devata kotuwa / harmika, 365 

Devi, 92, 35, 45, 91, 130, 141, 146, 160, 207, 222, 
C*199, *221, *415;]; Sri, C*606j. variant names 
for, 22, 141 ; see also Goddess 
DevI-KalT-Parvati, 220, 222 
Devi Mdhatmya, 91, 94, 96, 98 «, 102, 108 
Dhammapada, 326 
Dhananjaya, 283 
dhara, 194 
Dhara, King, 266 

Dharanendra, 58-59, 66, P- '*'*^*^^ 


Dharanindravaitnail II, 209 

Dharma, see Buddhism s,v. ; incarnation of^ in 
Yudhisthira, 167; s9d-, 193 n 
dharmacakra, m Buddhism s,v. Wheel of the Law; 

-mudra, 144, C*^I*3i -pravartana, 304 
DharmapSla, 385 
Dharmapta am / Borobudur, 30 1 
IJftiarmaraiu Rasha, set Mamallapiiram s,Ve Ratha 
No. 4 

Dhaitnav m' a, 313 
Oharmoccaya Palace, 305 

Dhauli !♦ 5E], A^okai lock-edict and elephant 
at, 232, CB7f3 
r>him5n, 385 
Dholka Z^^P h ^^7 
dhr?ji, 40, 

Dhftara^tra, 47, 329, C*b8] 

Dhruva, King, 275 
dhruva-mOrti, in 

Dhumar Lena, see Flora, s.v. Cave XXIX 
dhvaja, 324; ^stambha, 254, 288, 291, 297, 324, 
C*205-207, *406^ 

dhyana, 112, 181, 195; mudra, 173, 306, C*®®» 
* 457 ;]; see also Buddhism s,v, Dhyani 
Dhyani Bodhisattvas, see Buddhism s.v, 

Dhyani Buddhas, see Buddhism s.v,; see also Ak- 
sobhya; Amitabha; Anioghasiddhi; Ratriasam- 
bhava; Vainn'ana; Vajradhara 
Dldargafij, 163, 

Dieng Plateau, Java Z^^P 7E]], 299, 300, C4'74, 
475 ;]; set* also Candi Bima; Caodi Puntadewa 
dig, 56; -gaja, 160, 241, 260 
Digambara, Jaina sect, 56 

Dilwafa / Mount AbQ Z^^P b SA], 267, ^390-393;] 

Diodotos, 341 

Dionysos, 341, [[81363 

Dlpavamsa, 363 n 

divinities, see deities 

docetic Buddhism, see Mahayana Buddhism 
docetism rejected: by orthodox Christianity, 174; 

by Hinayana Buddhism, 
dog, 19, [*a 7I] 
dolmen, prehistoric, 295 
dolphin-elephants, 264 

donor figures, 70-74, 76, 79, 86, 90, 93, 146, £07, 
250, [*366, *81, 82-83, *84, 85, 269, 2806, 300, 

301, *4323 

door-guardian, see dvarapala 
Dorovati, Java, 299 
dPal-ldan dmag-gzor-ma, [;*6063 
DraupadI, wife of five Pandava princes, 167, 276 
DraupadI Ratha, see Mamallapuram s,v, Ratha No. l 
Dravidian elements: architecture and art, 115-17, 
of the plate indicated. 
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DnivkMul elements {eont.): 

IM, ISS, <77. <78-89, <81, <98, 88»: srtisN 
craftsmen, S8I-«, 858; cosmology, 47'-4>8, «8; 
civilization, 4, 5 e, 8, 49, I <8, <47; cult-objects, 
49, <88-84, <87-88, 888, 858, deities, in 

Buddhism, 47, 168, <05; dynasties, 9, 870, and 
see also Ci)ukya, Coja, Hoyiala, Pallava, Piotlys, 
RiftrakQta dynasties; linguistic affinity, 1<8; 
mother goddesses, in later Hinduism, 68-69, 94, 
100-1, 107—10, 1 14, 166, <57; plant associations, 
in religion, 164-65; religion, 5 n, <1, <6, 87, 49, 
59, 70, 94. I<0, 166, <05, <19-<1, 8<9; iikhara, 
style of, <78, <91, <95, C*8083; yog! dancers, 
<87; see also Aryan-Dravidian synthesis 
drum beaters, 98, 179, 860, ^868^ 
dryads, 71, 76, 80, 164, <88, <39, <54, <95, [;i5, «, 
*76h, *S«, •889, 843, 365, 369, 40911; 
vfkfadevata; vfk^aka; yak?! 
diir^oo 

Durga,«, 48, 90-94. 96-107, 117, 181, 1 84.. <07, 
<76, <95, [;i<8, *«ld, <85]}; as Can^i, IO<-3; 
as Hvara, 96 n; as Mahisasura-mardinl, 91-94, 
96-105, 106-7, 857, [;B4fl; 117, 210, 234, 284, 
288, 3<6, 434, 502, 503^; as Tripura-sundarl, 91 ; 
variant names for, in South India, 276 
Durga of Leiden {from Sihgasari, Java), 103-5, 
106-7, [[602, 503:1 

Durga Temple, Aihoje, 84, 249, 270, 272, [[l 16- 
120 ^ 
dota, 38 

Dutch; conquerors of Bali, 1 54; in Ceylon, 367 
Duithagamaoi, 170, 364-65, [|45e6]3 

dvarapala / door-guardian, 23, 44, 47, 87, 126, 242, 
288, 292, 296, 297, 315, [;53, 54, 140, 187, 192, 
*1936, *218, *227, 228, 230, *244, *246, 263, 
*269, 283, *289, *302, *505, 5116, 526-527, 
*572, 5733 

Dvaravati / Ayuthia, Thailand. 373; see also Doro- 
vati, Java 

dvipa, 245, 298, 300, 367 

dwarf, 16, 122, 187, 238, 295, Z*cied: *2216, 305, 
4123; ^ Apasmara purusa; Vamana 
Dyaus pitar, 37, 50, 52 

E 

Ea / Enki, 54, 5^ 

eagle, 49-52, 1 17 n; w also Garuda 
Earth, 22, 50-53, 68, 87, 96, 101, 160, 177, 218, 
290, 357, [;*Cl6d. 109, 138, 282] 

Easter Island, 316 undeciphered script of, 30 
Eddas: gods vs. giants of, compared to devas and 
suras vs. asuras, 95 
Eells, Charles P., 342 n 


Egypt, 7, 19, «, 81 . S<-S4, 86^ 41 , 48. 66, <81, 887, 
<62, 825, 842, 869, Al<. aI 8, Aldk^t 

pyramids of, compared to Ceylonese digabss, 
865 

E-ka-dza-ti / Ekajafi, C*6063 
ekamravaoa, <71 
Elala, 864 
Elam, 19, 86 

Elders of the Left and Right Hand, <45 
elements, five, of Hinduism, He SXAkhya doctrine 
elephant. 19-80, 87, 46, 74 n, 99, 102, 138, 159-68, 
1 76, 807, 880, «1 , «9 n, <82, <35, <38, <89, <41 , 
850, 853, <56, <74, <76, <91, <96, 806, 387, 880, 
888, M4, 854, 856, 859-61, 368. Cb7c, *cSa; 
*ac. ^7, *336, *856, •36e, *41, *44, 866, 110, 
*205, <06-207, <09. *218, *235, <41, *<42, 
*270, 871. *2806, 375, 4613; albino, 74, 77, 160- 
61, 884; -capital, <82; as caryatid, 159, 160-61, 
<39, <41 , <50, 291 , Cl 3, 206-207, 2093; as cousins 
of the clouds, 160; as nigas, 16l ; with wings, 16l ; 
SH also Airavata; Gane4a; Hastyayur-veda 
Elephants •. 6®!. *3. 86, 90, 181, 132, 

295, <96, 297-98, 361 , 362, ^8*6-2653; see also 
f^iva Temples s.v. 
elephant-horse-lion, see ySIi 
"Elephant Stables," Vijayanagar, 882, C+S73 
El Greco, 321 

ElQra / VerOl Zmap i, 4 B 3 , 9, lO, 11, 15, 82, 45, 84, 
98, 93, 188, 131, 160, 215, 221, 822, 228, 225, 
250, 869, 291-98, 316, 361 , Cl 87-2473; Cave I, 
292, C188-1893: Cave II, 292, Cl87, 190, 1913; 
Cave VII, 292 a, Cl92i 1933; Cave X / Viivakar- 
man, 292, Cl9*~l973; Cave XII /Tin Thai, 
292-93, Cl98-<013; Cave XV /Das Avatira, 
294, C 2 O 8 , 20S3; Cave XVl / Kailisanatha 
Temple, 93, 128, 160, 813, 815-16, 282, 850, 
290-91, 295 n, 297-98, C204-2263; Cave XXI / 
RameSvara, 92-98, 295-96, C**7-2343; Cave 
XXIX / Dhiimar Lei>I, 895-96, C285-2393: 
Cave XXXIII/Indra Sabha, 131-33, 297, 
C240-<473; LaAkesvara Cave, C*l8, 228-2253; 
Nandigrhs, C**l*t *1®. •2173”. YaJBaiili, 
C*22 i3: sa also f»iva Temples s.v. 

Endless, 12-13; see also Ananta 
Enki / Ea, 54, C*^^- O 
Eo.s, 53 

Ephthalitc / White Huns, 9, 801 , 347, 356 
"Erakapatta nagaraja," legend from Dhammapada, 
326 n; sa also Erapata 
Erapata, 326-27, C*S6r3 
Erechtheion, Athens, 160 
ErlaAga, 154, 313-16; as Vifnu, 314, C4983 
Eros, 126 


^Plate references are in brackets.]] 
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Eahnunitt, Akkad, 19 n 
Eakitnoa, maaka made by, 968-89 
eaaenoe, tranacendental / divine, 6n. 8-9, lS-14, 
«4, 67, 96, 109, 18S, 145, 168-09, 175, S59; in 
art, 10-14, CS-84, 118 , 169 
Etah District, ^988^ 

Eucnitides, 7 

Euphratea River C»*w/ «i, 80)], 4, 85, 48 
Euripidea, 84l 

European / Western art, a07, Sl4, 816-17, 888, 
887-88, 885, 890, 847; aesthetica in critkiiiini of, 
116, 180-81, 185, 147, 868-63, 865, 386, 348; 
influence of, on art of India, 68 a, 885-86, 837- 
47, 849-58; non-individualiam in, 881 ; of Renata- 
aance, 188 a, ai8-l4, 817, 868, 347 

W 

Fabri, C. L., 48 
Fa Hsien, 840, 353, 855 
filiry, 800, C*6085, *604, *606] 
falcon, 81 

Father Heaven, variant names for, 50 
fauna, see animal symbolism 
female-female, 186 a 

female principle, 84, 51, 100, 117, 181, 155, 166, 
195; see also coincidence of opposites; male prin- 
ciple; maternal principle; pairs-of-oppoaites 
feminine beauty, Indian ideals of, 69-157, 388, 337 
fertility demons, 845 
fig tree, C|•584, *5853; aSvattha 

figures: in the round, 169, 813; multi-armcd, 88, 89, 
98, 96, 178, 378, [*5633 

figurines, 3-4, 81-88, 69-70, [[ai6, a8, a9; *1, 33; 
African, 1 16; Elalinese woodcut, 157, C9093; from 
Mohenjo-daro, 35, [[*3f3 
Firdausi, Abul Quasim Mansur, 1 85-86 
Five Piiidava Cave, Mamallapuram, S6’0, 876, 
[|890-8983; see also Kr$na Cave 
flag, see dhvaja and tartka; flagpole, see dhvaja- 
stambha 

flora of India: pre-Aryan association of, with gods, 
164-65; see also flowers; trees 
flowers, 70-71, 78-73, 75, 78, 79, 94, 166, 176, 177, 
179, 819, 880, 836, 838, 840, 241, 245, 254, 262, 
883, 884, 893, 896, 305, 306, 307, 308, 314, 319- 
80, 368, 365, 384, C*c9i, *c8; *71, 5403; see 
also lotus; pujS; pu$p5njali 
fly-wisp / chowry, 88, 179, 223, 238, 240, 243; see 
also chowry bearer 
Forest Philosophers, 5 n 
"Forgetfulness,” see Apasmara 
Foucher, Alfred, 168, 164, 835 », 24s «, 844 b, 
S4Q n, 346 n 


four-headed Brahmly II, 166-67. 609, 371 
France, 70, 135; invasion of India and Ceylon by, 
166, 366 

Frankfort, H*, 18 n 
Frai^r, R. W.. M7 n 

freaooes, 16, 135-90, «01 -4, M6, 351,^, $56, 

565, Cl47^160> ^165, 168-175, 458, 455. ^619, 
61 3^; techin»i<?e of paintings at 166 

FrUr Bala, Bala, Friar 
Fr<ik6nlu‘ , Leo, 91 n 
Fim#i «• Mon^Khmers, 370 

Further India, 355-56. 363, art of, 100, 369-79; 
fusion of oppoaites in art of, 153; ue also Burma; 
Cambodia; Cimpa; Ceylon; Indie civilizations; 
Java; Thailand; etc. 

Future Buddha, set Maitreya; Mafijuiri 

O 

ga, 90 

gaja hasta, 193 
Gaja^Lakfml / Lotus, [[ftSO^ 

Gajasurasaifihara-murti, 359-61, 363, Q408, 4453]] 
Gal Vihara, Polonnaruva, Ceylon, 173, [^466, 467] 
gana, 46, 89, 178 
Gandhakuti, 335 
Gandhara Z^P U 

878, 337-63, 354, 356, 357, [[813; 63-70;]; 
school of art in, 7-8, 39, 63, 63, 136, 171, 197, 
304, 337-53, 361 ; see also Peshawar; Pu^kilavati; 
Sahri^Bahlol; Takht-i-Bahi; Taxila 
gandharva, 47, 84, 103, 186, 187, 842, 254, 273, 374, 
393, 393, 330, 329, 356, 378, n*B8, *cSa; ♦?!, 

118, 119, 152, 159, 166, *168, *49la]|; see also 
DhftBra$tra; jikoku-ten 

gandharva-mukha, 194, 249, 373; see also window, 
horseshoe 

Gandharva Tantra^ 318 
Gattdavyuha, 308-10, []488-49o;] 

Ganeia, 46-47, 178, 179, 300 », 396, 315, 360 fl, 
372, [;Bl3fl. h; *231, 319, 409J, 426, 504, 562^3; 
temples of, 288; Vighnesvira manifestation of, 
46, 315 

Ganesa Gumpha, Khandagiri-Udayagiri, 334 a, 
1 : 47 . 49 ’5 O 

Gartga, goddess, 22, 83, 88, 125-27, 137, 269, 
[;i05r, *218, *219, *227, 228, *257, 385]]; as 
Devi, [;*IOA5r3; see also Ganges 
Gartga-dvara, Hardwar Z^^P 88-89, 119, 

258; also called Gate of the Ganges 
Gai\ga dynasty, 274 

Ganges / GaAga River Z^^P ^C, 4F^, 83, 88, 89, 

1 19, 125-28, 210, 242, 258, 283, 327, 356, 383; 
see also Descent of the Ganges relief; GaAga 


* See the description of the plate indicated. 
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Ganges Valley, 4, 9, 97, 1 70, fiS4, £70, £80, 954, 985 

Oangoly, OrAendra Coomar, 1 1 1 h, £74 fi 

OaAs-c'en mc'ed lAa, [[*6063 

garbha, £99; --grha, ill, £69, £78, £88, £95 

gargoyle, [[*951, 478] 

garhapatyag^i, 97-98 

Garhwal \jnap *C3, 986, [[* 01 13 

Garonne Valley, Francje, 69-70, 

Gani^a, 44, 45, 46, 50, 59, 117 8, 157, 159, 160, 
180, £88, 914, 9£4, 956-58, C*£56, 4£5, 459, 
498, 5096, 564, 589, *6063; Indra as, 908 
garu^a^stambha, 9£4 

Gate of the Ganges, set GaAga-dvara, Hardwar 

Gaur Cmap i, 9F3, £81 

Gautama, see Buddha 

ipayft Cmap i, sE3» £47 

gazelles, C*£73 

Gensha, see Hsuan-sha 

Germany, 195 

Ghanta.4ala, [[883 

Ghanvantari, ££9 

ghora, £4, £96, 959, 961 

ghosa, 198 

Gilgamesh, 9£, Ca 143 
Giotto di Bondone, 9£1 
Gimar, Mount ^rmp i, 4A3* 267 
Glasenapp, Helmuth von, £66 a, £7£ a, £79 a, 
£81 n, £84 a, £85 a 
glyptic arts, 96 

gnomes, 47; see also VirQ^haka; ZOchO-ten 
Gnosis, 66 
go, £17 

Goa [[map i, 6 B 3 , £85, 967 
goats, [[*Al la3 
Gobi Desert, £01 

goblet of King Gudea, 49-54, [[^ig. £, p. 503 
God, i££-£9, £96, 911, 9££, 979; see also Brahman; 
Is vara 

Godavari River [[map i, 5C3, £78; delta of, £75 
Goddess, The, ££, 49, 44, 90-1 lO, 114-90, 197, 155, 
195, £00, £05, £]0, £98 a, £58, £88, £94, £95, 
360, 987_a, [[a8, a9, AlO, All, B9; £87, 386, 
3873; as livara, 96 a; her variant names in India, 
££; see also Devi; Durga; Earth; GaAga; HiritI; 
Indranl; Kali; Lak$ml; Mother Goddess; Par- 
vati; Prajhaparamita; Sarasvatl; Satl; Sita; Uma; 
Universal Mother; Yamuna 
godhali l)ela, [[*0133 
Gokarna \jnap i, eB3, 89 

Gold Dust Pagoda, Anuradhapura, Ceylon, see 
Ruanweli Dagaba 
Golkonda, £81 
Goloubew, Victor, l£4a 


Oonunafa, £97, [[£453 
Gompoda, Ceylon Z^P L 6D3, 968 
goose, ruddy, see Cakravika Naga 
Gopi, 906-7, 909, C*9263 
Gopala, 985 
gopis, [[*cl9; *4073 

gopuras, £77, £78, £85-89, 961, t*OO-405, *4096, 
498, 446, *448a3: ^ sUso Ammani Amman 
Oopura; Jambukeivara Gopura; Katte Gopura; 
Kilii Oopura 

Oovaidhana, Mount, £18-£1, £89 «, [[c6; 76^3; see 
also Kf$na s.v. cult 
Govinda III, £76 

Graveyard Vision, of Sakyamuni Buddha, 199, 904, 
C48£i:3 

Great Bath, Mohenjo-daro, £1, [[A5tf3 
Great Departure, of Sakyamuni Buddha, 7, 74, 198, 
19£, £98, £41, 950, [91, *9£3 
Great God, £4, 47, 95; and see variously Brahma; 

Indra; Siva; Vi^nu 
Great Mother, see Mother Goddess 
Great StQpa, SaficI, see SaikI s,v. StOpa No, 1 
Great Temple, Madura, see Mlniksl-Sundareivara 
Temple 

Great Temple of the Sun, Tell el 'Amama, Egypt, 
[[*Al£tf3 

Greco, El, see El Greco 

Greece, 41, 51 , 59, £59, 947; see also Hellenism 
grhapati, 37-98, [[*973 
griffin, 53, £49 
griva, £71 

Griinwcdel, Albert, £03 «, [[*61 £3 
gSin-rje g^d, see Yamantaka 

Gudea, King of Lagash, goblet of, 49-54, [[Fig. £, 
p. 503 

Guha, 148-49 

Guhyapati, 195, 911; see also Vajrasattva 
Gujarat ^map i, 4A3. 194, £65-66, [[04, c63; Jaina 
manuscript of, 985— 86 [[c93 
Gujarati painting, see GujarSt 
Gulbarga Qm^p i, 5C3, £8£ 

Gunakall RaginI, 987, [[*c9d3 
Gunavarman, 355 
Gunung GaOsir, Java, 919 

Gupta dynasty, architecture and art of, 8, 9, 15, 81, 
83, 84, 86, 94, 100, 104-5, 1£1, l£7-£8, 131, 
134, 138, 14£, l5£-53, 166, 168, 170, 184-85, 
189, £48, £59, £70. £89-90, £95-96^ 900, 398, 
339, 344, 346, 363, 954-56, 357, 961 -6£, 379, 
373, 376, 377 

guru, l£Ow, l£9, 156, 198; female, 109, [[*489^31 
-magician, 197; oral authority of, 94; of Tibet, 
[[*6063 


[[Plate referencea are in bracketa.3 
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Ou-ru drag-dmar, 

Owiliar Ciaa^ i, aC^, I5, [396;] 

H 

Haocappya'a Temple. Aiho|e. Cias, laa^ 

Hadda> Afghaniatan Z”Mp »# 3F3. C® 8 . 

Haimavatl, see Uma Haimavat! 

Halebid «. «C3, 9. 10 , ae*. aai ; Hoysaleivara 
Temple, 964, [[498-483] 

Hall of a Thouaand Columna, Srlrtfigam, ^ 447 ] 
halo, 96, 34, 61 , 68, 149, 143, 906, 330, 360; see a/w 
deva s,v, -putra 
Hampip see Vijayanagar 
haitiaa, 156, 264, 565, 

Hanuman, S37, 282, 288, [^clCteQ 
Happy Gods, see Tusifa heaven 
Hara, 146; see also llari s.v, 

Harappa £map i, 2 A 3 , 3, 9, 18, 19 a, 54, 125, 219, 
362, [ 2 , 5] 

Hardwar \jnap 1 , 2 C]], 88 , 268 
Hari, 146; -Hara, 146-50, [515, 517-519]; see also 
coincidence of opposites; hermaphrodite; Kala 
and Kali; pairs-of-oppositcs 
Hari-Hara I and 11, Hindu princes, 261 
Hari-Hara, Mysore, 148 
Hariti, 135-38, [64, 154, 166, 473] 
harivallabha, vi 9 i;iupatni, 160; see also Lak§mi s.v. 

consort-iakti 
harmika, 233-34, 365 
Harsa, 352 
hasta, 122 

hastinadapramodinT, 160 
Hastings, James, 287 n 
hastiratna, [*37] 
hasty, 20 

Hastyayur-veda^ 20 , 359 
Havell, Ernest B., 124 w, 282 n 
Hayam Wunik, see Rajasanagara 
HayaSirfa-pahcardtra^ 318 
Heaven of Happy Gods, see Tnsita heaven 
Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods, see Trayastriihiat 
s.v, heaven 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, 148 
Heine-Geldem, Robert von, 30 n 
Helen of Troy, 51 
Hell, Lord of, [*606] 

Hellenism in Asia, 6-7, 8, 29, 42, 6*2, 126 - 26 , 147, 
171, 180, 213, 221, 228, 230, 243-44, 337-47, 
354, 357; astronomy and mathematics of, 366; 
Roman influences, within, 42, 62, 201 , 337, 342, 
346-47, 355, 357; titans in mytholc^j;y from, 95, 
222, 230 


44>5 

Helmand £fnap 11 , 3F3, neolithic culture in valley of, 

35 

Henry, Victor, 40 n 
Heraclitus, 280 

Herat, Afghanistan Zmap n, 3 F], 201 
hermaphrodite* 88 n, ]«,5-26 n, 146, iBlp 268; 

see also Hari-Hara; Siva s.v, Ardhanar! 
Herodotus, ^4l n 
Ilwajira, S79, ^868] 

Hevesy, Uaiune de, 30 

hi^glyphic figures in art; of Egypt, 31, 33, 380; of 
Furthei In^a, 144, 374 376; of Greece, 330; of 
India, 69, 1 14, 207, 237, 256, 332, 345; of Meso- 
potamia, 81, 38, 44, 330 
hima, 257 n 

Himalaya, King, 35, 86, 108, 117-19, 257, 266 , 285, 
[*2S2] 

Himalayas [ma^ i], 88 n, 89, 258, 265, 266, 280, 
297, 355, 372, 383, 386; etymology of, 257 a 
Himavat, 98 

HInayana Buddhism, 8 a, 73, 122-23, 169-72, 173, 
191, 205, 209, 231, 250, 251, 300, 303 a, 339, 
373 

Hinduism, see Brahmanism / Hinduism 
Hindu poetics, 324 
Hiranyakasipu, 294, [*cl6d; 203] 

Hiranyavarna / Svetavarna, 280 
Hittite art, 42-43, [Fig. i,^. 43] 

HoH festival, [*440] 
homa, 71, 86 
Homer, 51-52 

horse, 8, 1 1, 19, 20 a, 99, 192, 202, 223, 225, £38, 
255, 256, 307, 326, 350, 366, 370, [Al2a; *37, 
*41, *172, *173, 355, 357, *372, 450-4-5 1, 
*460]; fish-tailed, 72, [*346]; see also Kan^haka 
Homs / Hawk-god, [a136]; -Harpocrates (“Taxila 
puer"), 342, [eiSfl] 

HOryQji Monastery, Nara, Japan, 26, 47, 204, 
[*b8, *b 96, Bl l6] 

Hour of Cowdust, The^ 386, [cl 3] 
household: gods of, 4, 126, 370-71; shrines in, 21, 
165, 180 

housewife, Hindu, 121, 128, 166-67 
Hoy&ala dynasty, architecture and art of, 9, 263, 264, 
269, 281, 367 

Hoysalesvara Temple, Halebid, see Halebid s,v, 
Hrozny, Friedrich, 30 a, 43 
Hsiian-sha, 219 

HsUan Tsang, 276, 347, 362-63 
Huochimalligu^i Temple, Aihole, 270 n, 272, [113] 
Hultzsch, Eugen, 234 n 
HQrti, [*606] 

Humayun, 386 n 


• See the description of the plate indicated. 
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j«e Ephthalite Hunii 

hunting, dfi, 41, 883, 838-39, 843, 856, 338-33, 
Ca 15, CI4; *441, *4436, *47»<l3 
hut, primitive, in structural art, 6, 10, 847, 856-57, 
876, 877, ZA$d2 

Hyderabad, 185-86, 897; see also Ajanfl 

I 

i^a-patra, 40, [^*Bla]] 
llbaba, 19 n 
Iliads 51, 886 

image. 3, 14, 81, 1 10-14, 155, 810, 860, 887, 361- 
68, 373-79; ancestral, 150; anthropomorphic, 
888; Buddhist, see Buddhism s,v. image; fixed, 14, 
111-18; household, 186, 165, 180, 371; proces- 
sional, 14, 111, 186, 371; see also acala-mQiti; 
cala-murti; dhruva-murti 
Imbelloni, Jose, 30 n 

Palace Garden, jehol, China, 858, 

India, Archaeological Survey of, 18; see also Index of 
Picture Sources 

Indians of America, masks made by, 858-59 
Indie civilizations, survival of Indian art and religion 
in, 5 «, 8 a, 9, 17, 104, 885-86, 858, 314, 344, 
347, 358, 355-56, 363-73, 376, 377 
Indo-Aryans, see Vedic-Aryan factors 
Indo-China, 5 a, 151, 356; see also Cambodia; 

Campa; Indie civilizations; Laos; Siam; Thailand 
Indo-European elements: deities, 50, 53; family of 
languages, 4 

Indonesia, 5 a, 17, 30, 114, 145, 151-53, 835, 858, 
316, 338, 355-56, 363, 368-69; art of, 104, 147, 
149, 151-53, 886, 301 a, 338, 365 n; race of. 
154; see also Bali; Java; Sumatra 
Indra / 6akra, 1 1, 40, 47, 75, 80, 95, 97, 109, 118, 
131-33, 164, 167, 191-98, 808, 811, 818-20, 
223, 225, 229, 238, 240, 242, 843, 845, 84f>, 
283 a, 284, 297, 308, 322, [;*c3£/; 41, 42, 242, 
* 244 ^ 

Indrani / 6an. 132-33, 167, 192, 297, [243, *244, 
246 ^ 

Indra Sabha Cave, see ElOra s.v. Cave XXXIII 
Indravarman, 369 

Indus River ** 2A]], 9, 20, 35; valley of, 7, 

341 

Indus Valley civilization, 3-4, 5 a, 9, 18-36; art of, 
3-4, 18-19, 21-22, 24-36, 256, nA5, a6, a7, a8; 
1-3]; cities of, see Chanhu-daro, Ilarappa, 
Mohenjo-daro; script of, 29-30, S3 
Indy, Count, Egyptian stele of, [^*aI25] 

Inquisition, Christian, in India, 285, 367 
Iran, 42, 125, 236 


Irrawaddy River Z*^ 

46, 178 
Ishtar, 69, 165 
Isi-singa, 839 

lslain» see Muslims; Moghul empire 
Isunimuniya Vihira, Anuridhapura, Ceylon Z^nu^ 
1, 70], 364, 366, 461] 

bvara / Absolute, 46, 96 a, 97 a, 188, 87t 
Italy, 41 

f-tsing, 136, 355 

J 

Jabadieu «« Java, 898 

jack tree, 888 

Jacobi, Hermann, 384 a 

Jagadambi Temple, Khajuraho, ^311] 

Jagannitha: Kf^pa as, 858, t[*cl6c, r]; Temple of, 
at Puri, 858, CcIBc, d; 384-385] 

Orissa Z^naf i, 5D], 349, [137] 
Jahangir, 386 a 

Jaina Tower / Pillar of Fame, Chitor, 868, [[3945] 
Jainism: architecture and art of, 14-15, 86, 54-59, 
65-66, 131-34, 865-68, 269, 874, 889-91, 896- 
97, [685, c, *cStf, </, e; 244, 845, 847, 389-393, 
3946, 395]; ascetic-materialistic doctrine of, 15, 
120, 13^; commandment of ahirtisa in, 57, 136; 
doctrinii of, 55, 58, 333; Jinas, 15, 87, 59, 134, 
358; legends of, 87, 56-59, 65, 66, 883, 333, 384; 
manuscripts exf, 385; monastic orders within, 6, 
15, 89^36-57; saviors / Tirthartkaras, 15, 87, 
54-60/ 65-66, 133-34, 866-68, 897, 358-53; 
sects Of, 56, 866; sources of, 15, 134, 886 
Jaipur, [[*cl6’<:/] 

Jalandhar Hill States, 386 
Jamalgarhi, [[b13^/] 

Jamalpur Mound, Mathura, QlOO, lOl] 
Jambhulii^ga Temple, Pat^adakal, [[308] 

Jam bukes vara Gopura, 280 
Jami Masjid, BIjapur, 282 
JammO i, iB], 386‘ 

Janainejaya, 341 
japa, 1 12 

Japan, 47, 352, 363; Buddhist art of, 5 «, 8 a, 181, 
183, 184, 196, 204, 252, 347; see also Nara 
Jatakas, 48-49, 74-75, 78-79, 161, 191-93, 823, 
241-44. 304, 329-33, 339, 341, 370 n, [[13, 31, 
480]; of cat and cock, 330-31, [[31]; of monkey 
king, 242-43, [[31 6]; of two monkeys, [[480^, /]; 
of tortoise, C480tf-^f]; see also s.v, Alambusa^; 
Kuruftga-miga- ; Maha^-kapi-; Saddanta^; Sujato^ 
gahuta-: i'ydma-; Vessantara- 


Jatayu, 215, Q*212] 

Jaiilian Monastery, Taxila, Gandhara, [[66] 
{^Platc references are in brackets. J 
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JaVE. 9. 100, 108-4, 1134*46, 168*64, 166, 

157, EM, 347, 368, 369, 873, 376; aboriginal 
influences in art of, £99; architecture and art of, 
105, 104, l£7, 134*46, 199*£00, £1£, 26£, £98- 
317, 367, [Fijf, 7, p. 199; B]£a, b; 473*507]; 
Hinduiaation of, 103*4, 178, £ 98 * 300 , 30£, si£* 
13, 314, 316, 356; historical names for, £98-99; 
inscriptions on archaeological remains in, £99; 
literary language developed in, 316; Maiayo* 
Polynesian elements in culture of, £98, 5i4^t6, 
316, 369; Muslim iconoclasm in, 316, 369; po^ 
etry of, £99; see also Indie civilizations 
Jayabhaya, 316 
jaya*stambha, £64 
Jayavarman Vll, £09*10, 371 
Jehol, China [jmup ii, £K], £6£, [[si la] 

Jeta, Prince, 334*36 

Jetavana cloister garden, of Buddha legend, £40, 
309, 334-36, Z^SXe^ 

Jetavana Monastery, Pojonnaruva, Ceylon, [[464] 
jewels: Seven, of Cakravartin, 349, C^37]; three, of 
Buddhism, £7, £41 
jewel^sand-paintings, 197 
jihva, 39 
Jikoku-ten, 47, 

Jinas, Sit Jainism s.v. 
jiva, £71 
Jiyasattu, 384 
jnana, 14 
John Bull, 101 
Joshu, 197 

Jouveau-Dubreuil, Gabriel, £78 «, £79 n, £87 n 
Juggernaut / Jagannath Temple, Pun, £58, [[*cl6r, 
d; S£4-3£5]; see also Jaganiiatha 
juhomi, 39 
juhoti, 39 
juhQ, 39, C;*Bli3 
juhva, 39 
Jujaka, 75 

Jumna / Yamuna River fiC], 83, I £5, 217, 

£58, 342, 356, 357; valley <'f, 9 
Jung, C, G., xvi, 24 n 
Juppiter, 50, 52 
Justinian, 367 

K 

Kabul, Afghanistan Zmap ii, SF*], 20l, 366 
Kadru / Earth, 52*53 
Kafur, Malik, 281 

Kailasa, Mount, 45, 222, 257. 265, 281 *39] 

Kail^anatha Temple: at ElDra, see LlQra s.v. Cave 


Kila, 94, 97, [[*££ld(j; set also Ai6n 

Kalahasti, £81 a 

Kalakuta, ££8 

Kilanemi, [[*546, 647] 

kalais, £54 n, £71, £73 

Kalasan Buddhist TenXfie at, 

164 

Ki)dhaa, 5i 

Kill, ££, 94, a, 1 1 7, f 2 1 , 1 41 , £ 06 ^ £36, £76, 349, 
1^139, 4fi4]; temples of, £88, S£3; see also 

JCM^v^Kali^PSirvati; Kala 
KiUd^sa, 355 
K^Uka 387 

Kalings / OriASi [[fasp I, 4E], ££4, £79, 349 

Kaliya, 367, [[clO; ^407, *493] 

Kali Yuga, 71 H 

Kaiki, avatar of Vi^nu, I6, [[‘^cl6<rf] 

Kalpa SfUra^ paper manuscript of, [[*c3] 
kalpa-vrk^, 13£, C*'*^*» **43, ♦479c] 

Kama, [[l£9]; see rlso Kama-Mara 

Kima-duh, £66 

kamala, 158, 165 

Kamala, see Lak^ml / Lotus 

K3ma-Mara, 16£, 308; see also Mara 

Kambuja » Cambodia, 370 

Kaihsa, 8£*83, £17-18; in palace of, C*c**!l 

Kanakamuni Buddha, £93; see also Buddhism s.v. 

Minusa Buddhas 
Kanayamanjarl, 384 

KaficTpuram / Conjeeveram Z^P 9D], £75, £77 if, 
£79, £81 It 

Kandane, caitya at, £46 

Kandaryn Mahadeva Temple, Khajuraho, 273, 
286 «, [309. 310, 314, 315, 317] 

Kandy, Ceylon [7W<z/> i, 8D], 368 
Kahgra Zmap i, 2C], 386, [clO, cl 2, cl 3, cl6/i] 
Kanheri [ma/» i, 4B], caitya at, 9, 72, 145, 224 w, 246, 
250, [84, 85] 

Kaniska. lo3, 287, 338, 342, 347, [[61] 

Kankall Til a, Mathura, [♦h2c] 

Kansu Province, China, 201, [608] 
kanta, 324 

Kaolhaka, 192, 238, 360 
Kapila, 366, [46o] 

Kapilavastu [mfl/> i, SD], 78, 234, 239, 240, 241. 

242, 307, [*9, ♦life] 
karlsinl, 159 

Karll [ma^ U 5B], caitya at, 6, 9, 72, 224 it, 246-47, 
250-51, [78-83] 

karma, 62, 71, 127, 301, 303, 345, 383; see also 
yoga s.v. 
karmuka, 323 

Kartika / November- December, 281 


XVI; at Kancipuram, 276, 277 if 
Laivalya, 56 

* Sec the description of the plate indicated. 
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Karttikeya / Subrahmanya, 

Kashgar Z.^ap ii, 3G3> £Ol 

Kashmir ]jnap i, iC]], 631, 680, 347, 355 

Kassapa I, 363 a, 365 

Ka^yapa / Tortoise Man, 56; s€€ also Kurma 
Kaiiyapa Buddha, 693, 366; ssf also Buddhism a.v. 

Manusa Buddhas 
Kaiyapa family, 646 
4(atak District, Ofissa, 

Kathiawar / Sura^fra, 355 

Kathmao^Qf Nepal Zmap >f SE], 363, [[596, 597]; 

see also Nepalese stQpa 
Katra Mound, Mathura, C^7l] 

Katte Gopura, Aruoacalcivara Temple, Tiruvan- 
namalai, C*404] 

Kaundinya, 369 

Kaurava princes, of MahSbharata^ 167, 666 
Kaustubha, 669 

Kawi: alphabet, 154; literaiy language of Java, 316 
kayotsarga, 133, C*245] 

Kcdaraksetra i, 6C], 681 

Kediri, Java in, 7F3, 315, [[b16<i, 6] 

Ke^u plain, Java, 301 

Ken Arok / Rajasa Sang Anurvadhumi, 144, 316 
Kena Upanifad^ 108-9 
Kesari dynasty, art of, 671 
Kesava Dasa, C*c7]] 

Ke^ava Temple, Somnithpur, 663-64, C^67] 
kevala, 133 

Keynes, Geoffrey, 659 n 

Khajuraho ^jnap i, SD], 134, 673-74, [^309-31 8]; see 
also Citragupta Temple; Jagadambi Temple; 
Kan^arya Mahadeva Temple; Siva Temple 
Khandagiri-Udayagiri, Ofissa Cmtfp i, 4E], 9, 223- 
24, [[46-58]; see also Ananta Gumpha; Chota 
HathI Gumpha; Gane^a Gumpha; Rani Gumphi 
Khandalavala, K., xviii 
KharosthI inscription, C[®1^I1 

Khmers: art of, 64, 113, 145-46, 150-51, 165, 209, 
212, 371-78; dynasty of, 46; see also Cambodia; 
Mons; Mon-Khmers; Siam; Thailand 
Khosrau, Malik, 281 
Khosrau Anushirvan, 356 
Khosrau Parvez, 356, [[*172] 

Khotan £map ii, 3G], 201 
ki-lin / unicorn, 25 

Killi Gopura, A run scales vara Temple, Tiruvan- 
namalai, [[405] 

kinnaras, 187, 240-41, 243, [[*1«8, 479, *491<i] 
kirtti, 160; -stambha, 268, 324, and see also Jaina 
and Vaisnava Towers of Fame, Chitor 
KIrttimukha / Danaspati, 179, 286, 315 
Kish 2D], 19 n 


Kifkindha mountain, 667, 686, [[467^ 

Kistna River [map ^ 21 , 678; delta of, 675 

Klings, Mailman race, 370 
kLu-i bu-mo, [[*606] 

Koh Ker style of sculpture, [[*566] 

Koliyas, 639 
KSmoku-ten, 47, [[*b8] 

Kompong Svay, Sambor, Cambodia, [[*560, *557, 
*561] 

Konikamana Buddha, 634 

Kon3rak Zmap i, 5E], 10, 180, 658, 674, 358, 366, 
[[348-375,453]: see also Nafa Mandir; Surya Deul 
KoraAganatha, 680 

Korea, 5 a, 8 n, 47, 363; see also Indie civilizations 

Kosala, 334 

Kosambihuti, 335 

Kottc, Ceylon i, 8D], 368 

Krakucchanda Buddha, 693 

Krarorisch, Dr. Stella, 385 », C^463] 

Kroh^krien, Sambor, Cambodia, [[*516, *513] 

Krom, N. J., 65 a, 139 a, 140 a, 175 a, SOI, 306 a, 
307 a, 309 a 

Kf^na, 86-83, 97, 117 a, 165, 168, 357-58, [[c4, 
c5, c7, c9/i, cl6, *cl3, C15, cl6</, e; *407, 435]; 
cult of, 21 7-61 , 673, 683 a, 386-87; Govardhana, 
[c6; 76«, 290-693]; as Jagannitha, 258, [[*cl6c]; 
Kaliyademana, 357, [[clO; *407, 423]; as teacher 
of Bhagavad Gita, 16, 167; as Vi^nu, 16, 168, 
167, 219-61^ 258, 312, 324, 357 
Krsna II, 690 

Krsna Cave, Mamallapuram, 36; see also Five 
Panova Cave 

Kfsna Deva I, 681-86, [[*437] 

Krtanagara, 154 
Kfttikas, 137 
ki^ama devi, 160 

k^atriya caste, 4, 5, 16, 40, 143, 314 
Kubera (Yak^a) / Kuvera (VaUravatia), 44, 47, 96, 
98, 115, 187, 241, 657, 676, 329, [[*b 8; 34a] 
Kublai Khan, 154, 376 
Kucha [[ma/> ii, 2H], 201, 203, C®12] 
kula-devata, 370 
Kulasekhara, 683, 684 
KumarabhQta, 198-99 
Kumarajiva, 355 
Kumbakonam [[ma^ i, 7D], 680 
kumbha, 271, 329; -anda, see kumbhap^a; ^^stambha, 
324 

kumbha^a, 329 
Kumbha Rana, [[*394a] 

Kumrahar, Patna, [[^ 106 ] 

Kunala, 341 
Kunlun mountains, 601 


[[I’latc references are In brackeu.] 
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•Kupiro Yakkho," ♦?, see abo Kuben 

(Y.lc^) 

[iurara, Sd5 
liurkthar, fi40 

Karma / Tortoue, le, 6«, *6Soy, as avatir 

of Vl?i[iu, 16, «08, Ccierf]; Jataka of, C*480fl-if] 
kOrma-mudri, SI 9 
Kurunegala, Ceylon \jnap i, SD], SOT 
KuruAga-^migm^jataka, SSl-SS 
ku^, S8, S20 

Kudina dynasty, architecture and art of, 7-S, OT a, 
61, 115, 170, SS8-S9, S46, 346, 349, S51, 354; 
king depicted in, Hooj] 

Kusinagara / Kasia i, sD], 189, 60S. 839, 640 , 
843 

Kuvera Vai^ravana, 389; see alsc Kubera ( Yak^a) 
Kwannon / Kwan-yin, 181, 18S, 199, 614]; see 

also Avalokite^vara 
Kwazan, 197 

K*yab-*ajug Ra^hu-la, [^♦eoe^ 

L 

Lad Khan Temple, Aihole, [jl 14, llS] 

La Fontaine, Jean de, 338, 333 
I^gash ^tnap ii, SD^, 49, 53 
Lahore 

Lak^matia, 381 a, [[*cl6<f] 

Lak^mf / Lotus, IS, 16, 82, 59, 110, 141-48, 158- 
80, 184, 804, 806-8. 889, 830, 835, 8S8, 876, 
888, 314, 383, 389, Z*c3a, C\6a; *87, *44, 8805, 
881, 388, 485, 453, 564^; a« consort / iakti 
of Vi^liu, 13, 16, 141, 158, 160, 165-68, ISO. 
800, 807, 889, 383, 358, 361 n, [clSa; 881, 432, 
4533; Hindu housewife, 166-67; in temples, 
288, 383; variant names for, 159-60, 184 
Lak^mT-Nirayana, 360 s; see also LaksmI / Lotus 
s,v. consort and temple 

Lalitavistara, 64-65, 138-40, 173, 175-77, 304-8 
Lamas, of Tibet, 197, 800-1; art of, 187, 195, 197- 
99, 200-1; gilt-copper figures made by, 200-1; 
and witchcraft, 200 

I^mphun, Thailand ]jnap in, 2 C 3 . 373, 374 
l^hka / Ceylon, 2I5, 367, [[*5293 
LaOkatilaka, Polonnaruva, Ceylon, ^^643 
I^nkeivara Cave, see ElOra 5.r. 

Laos ^map in, 2 D 3 , 373 
iMst Supper (I-.€?onardo da Vinci), 227, 337 
latavestitaka, [[*33, *343 
Laud Ragmala miniatures, see Ragmala 
Laufiya-Nandangarh ZP^dp b sE3. 68-69, 158; 
Ajokan column at, 232, [[87^3 '» ^o^idess on 
plaque from 68-69, 

• Sec the description 


Laws of Manu, see Memava Dharmaidstra 
Lefmann, S., 306 n 
Leonardo da Vinci, 887, 337 
“Leper King,'' At^orThoiti, C^^883; aiw Hirat?- 
yavama 
Leto, ISO* 

Lhaaa, Tibet ^map 1 , 8 F 3 , 184 n 
LUdiavi family, 189, 839, 354 
Hfe^force: animal, 32, 5 t, 90, 133, lOT, 316; divine, 
38, 51. 77, 84, 97, 101, 105-10, 116, 181, 

185, 189, 137, 145, 158, 175, 896, 380, 389, 
353-54, 361; magical, of Bali, 153; see also 
atman; Brahman; Self 
Itfe^monad, 58, 78, 188, 333-34 
life-process, 88 , 188, 132, 137, 145, 149, 389; see 
also creation-destruction; saitisira 
lila-mQrti^ 359 

lingam, 82-25, 87, in- 12 , 179, 210, 210 w, 280- 
81, 281 a, 283, 288, 291, 297, 299, 315, 324, 353, 
359, CaS; *208 262, 289, 566^; Akasa, 280; 

Bhoga, 280, 281 n; element-, 280-81, 281 n; 
Moksa, 281 n; mukha-, 209; Mukti, 280, 281 n; 
-towers, 209-10; Vara, 281, 281 n; Yoga, 280, 
881 n; -yoni motif, 22-25, 178-79, 273, 296, 368 
Lihgaraja Temple, Bhuvanesvara, 271-78, 273, 
[[388, S89J 
lihga-stambha, 324 n 

lion, 32, 43, 44, 45, 91, 93, 98, 99, 108, 163. 164, 
169, 177, 178, 181, 184, 188, 835, 836, 839, 843, 
856, 296, 364, 3, p, 64; A 14, •a!5, 

*B7J, ♦eSa; 4, 18, *27, 625, 71, *96, *22la, 
*235, *243, *270-271, 286, 296, 297, *311, 
321, 347, 535, 572[]; capitals, 231-32, 236, 256, 
[[4[]; -head, [[602a]]; -killer motif, pos- 

ture, 297; rampant, 177, 330, []18, S 8 l[], with 
wings, 236, 239, 241, 243, 244; throne, 169, 
172, 292, 305, 306. 313, 338, 342, [[*60, 685, 71, 
846, *SBO[]; see also Narasiitiha 
Lion Rock, see Sigiriya, Ceylon 
Lohapasada Cloister, Anuradhapura, Ceylon, 364 
loka, 77, 174. 210, 372; -pala, 47 
Lokesa Buddha, 141 
lokottara, 77, 1 74-75, 339 
Lokottara Buddha, 851 

Lomas Rsi Cave, Barabar Hills, 247, [[a35[] 
Lonasobhika\s plaque, Nigathwaifi Arahatayalana, 
Mathura, 253, []BlOfl[] 

Longimanus, 377 n 

I^pburi, Thailand [[ma^ in, SD[], 373—76, [[586a, 
588a, 5, 689c]] 

Lord of the World, see \'isnu s.v. 

"lost wax" process, see cire-perdue bronze casting 
lotus: blossom tossed as symbol, 72-73, 76, 194, 
of the plate Indicated. 
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lotus 

250, 251 ; ts fertility symbol, 284; as motif in art 
and religion, 14S, 158-250, 255, 250, 270, 271 a, 
529, 371, C^BSfc, *c5il, *cl6a; *27, ^446, 642, 
74-75fc, c, 922, ♦219, *2212, ♦256, *572, *460; 
posture, in yoga, 145 
Lotus, set Laksml / Lotus 

Lumbini Grove / Paderia ^map i, 50], 78, 164, 203, 
307, [*480 

M 

Macedonians, 541 
Mackay, Ernest J. H., 18 

madhocchisfa-vidanam, llO-ll; set also cire-perdue 
bronze casting 

Madhu-madhavi RaginI, |[c6]3 
Madhyamika school of Mahay ina Buddhism, 509, 
510 n 

Madhyadeife school of Pala art, 585 
Madhyamika, 251 
Madonna, 22 
Madras, state of, 280 

Madura \jnap i, 7C^, 9, 1 15, 256, 261 , 277, 279, 281 , 
285-86, 287, 299, 566, Ca16, B12&; 448, 449;]; 
in Java, 299; set also Min ak^T-Sundare^ vara Tern* 
pie; Palace of King Tirumala Nayyak; Pudu 
Man^apa 

Madura^sthala Purapa, 284 n 

Magadha / Bihar, 156, 165, 259, 509, 548, 585 

mahi, 91 

mahabahu, 577 n 

Mahabharata, 16 a, 25, 52 », 88 «, 167, 212, 226-28, 
264-65, 276, 541, 587, [[642-5453; Vanaparvan, 
88 n 

Mahabodhi Temple, Bodhgaya, 244, 529, 552 ;r, 
Caioft; 993 

Mahakala / Eternity, 94; set also Aidn 
Makakapi-jataka, 242-45 
Mahakarmavibhaftga, 505-4 
maha-lak^ana, 67 

Mahamogalanasa, relic casket of, 244-45 
Mahanaman, 565 n 

Mahanirva^a Tantra^ 260; set also Tantras 
maha-niskramana, 258; set also Great Departure 
mahapadma, 270 
mahapurusa,- 165; set also puru^a 
Maha Rosci, Cambodia [map 111 , 5E3» C^14, 5153 
Maha^saccaka^sutta: Majjhima Nikaya^ 347 
maha-sangha, 175-74 
Mahasanghikas Lokottaravadins, 174; 

Mahavastu 
maha-sartglti, 173 
Mahasena, 563 n 


mahat, 8 it, 155 
mihitmya, 91 
Makavagga^ 59 a, 63 n 
Mahkvaiksa^ 365, 565 
AfoAivasiu^ 1 74, 1 82 n 
Mahi«-vihara, Polonniruva, Ceylon, 564 
Mahavira Vardhamana, 15, 55, 85, 155-34, 297, 
C*c5a, d, t; 2443 

Mahiyina Buddhism, 8, 64, 67, 75, 140-41, 148, 
154. 171, 175-75, 180, 181, 184, 187, 194, 199, 
200, 204, 205, 209, 210, 250, 248, 249, 250, 251 , 
252, 500, 505, 504, 506, 508, 509, 511, 312, 517, 
559-40, 542, 572, 575; pantheon of, 140, 204; 
saviors of, set Buddhism i.v. Dhyani Buddhas; 
schools of, set Madhyamika and Yogicara; 
Tantric form of, 154, 155; see also MahasiAg- 
hikas Lokottaravadins 

Mahiyina Monastery, Anuridhapura, Ceylon, 122 
Mahendra, 170, 564 

Mahendravarman I, 86, 87, 275, [MOa^ 

Mahintale, Ceylon, 564 

Mahi^a/ Titan Buffalo, 91-94, 96-100, 102-5, 

104-6, 295, ; 234, 288, 502, 5053; 

Durgi Mahi^isura-mardinl 
Mahi.^a / Yamapuri Map^apa, Mimallapuram, 
[284-2873 

Mahi^isura-ifnardim, set Durgi s.v, 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 266 
Mahoba District, Bundelkhand, [*5213 
maithuna, 274 w, [1 14-115, 120, 121,213, 224, 5183 
Maitreya / Future Buddha, 190, 204, 249, 292-95, 
501, 505, 509-10, [♦b 9; *161, 169, 179, *187, 
192, 1956, 196, *480^,/, 4896, 49063 
Majapahit, Java, 154, 516; Javanese dynasty of, 154 
Majumdar, N. G., 18, 255 if 

makara, 71, 84, 264, [♦SSr, I05c, *219, *585, 4783 

Makran [map u, 3 F], coast of, 48 

Makrochier, 377 n 

mala*baddha, 270 

Malacca, state of, 516; Straits, 500 

Malayadhvaja, 285 

Malayo^Polynesian elements, set Polynesian ele- 
ments 

Malay Peninsula, 500, 570 
male-feinslei 126 n, 145 

Malegitta Sivalaya / Suvati Temple, Bidimi, 278, 
C1413 

male-male, i 26 » * 

male principle, 87, 195 

Malik, Kafur and Khosrau, 281 

Malitamma, 264 n 

Malkaus Riga / Riga Raja, [c9c3 

Malkhcd [map 1 , 5B3, 290 


see also 


QPUte references arc in brackets.^ 
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Mmllat, R40, 243 

Mftlliklrjum Temple, Patpulakal, Cerr-sos] 
Milwk [JMP h 4CG, 282, 355 
MSmallapuram L 6l>D. », JO, ii, la, 2S, 83- 
87, 89, 131, 211, 249, 256. 260, 269, 275-79, 
297, 299, 357, 361, 366, 372, [266-298]; Hatha 
No. 1 / Draupadi, 276, [266, 268]; Hatha No. 
2 / Arjuna, 277, [266, 268, 269]; Hatha No. 3 / 
Bhfma, 278, [266, 268, 270-271]; Hatha No. 4 / 
Dharmaraja, 10, 277, [266, 267]; Hatha No 6 
/Sahadeva, [270-271]; see also Adi Varaha 
Cave; Deacent of the Gatigea relief; Five Pa^- 
<lavaCave; Kf^pa Cave; Mahi^a Ma^^apa; Shore 
Temple; TrimQrti Cave 
Afdnasira ^itpaSasira, 320, 322, 323-324 
Mmowh Dharmaidstra / Brahmsuiical Lawa of Maou, 
321 

man-bird, 53; see also Gam^a; kinnaras 
Manchu dynasty, see China s.v. 
man^ala, 212, 220, 245, 271, 277, 297, [608]; 
prabha, 122 

mandapa, 269, 272, 273, 274, 279, 285, 291 
Mandara, Mount, 228, [550] 

Mandarava, [^606] 

mango tree, 164, 236, 240, 271, 272, 282, 335, 384, 
[*243] 

Manichaean culture of Asian silk routes, 201 
MSnikka Vichakar, 287 

Maniyir Ma|:ha Temple, Rajagrha, 81, [1056] 
manju, 198 

Mafljugho^a, see Marijusn 

Manjusrl / Manjughosa Bodhisattva, 198-200, 220, 
301, 308-10, 323, ZFig, 7, p. 199; 488a, ♦606]; 
see also Future Buddha 
Man-Lion, see Narasirhha 

Minmoda [m^^ i, 5B], 9, 224//, 246; caitya at, 
[446] 

mantra, 38, 49, 1 12, 314, 319, 320 
Manu, Brahmanical Laws of, see Manava Dharrm^ 
idstra 

Manu family of architects, 322 
Manu^ Buddhas, see Buddhism s,xk 
manuacripts, 20, 47, 232; illustration of, 197, [cl, 
C2, c3] 

Mira, 58, 162, 162 it, 176-77, 193. 203, 241, 254, 
[88, *96]; daughters / hosts of, 162, 193, 203, 
244, 351, [*926, *96, 486a]; see also Kama-Mara 
Polo, 367 

Marctii column, 237 n 
mardini, 91 

Mdrkafideya Purdpa^ 94, 96-99, 102-3 
Marshall, Sir John H., 18, SO, 162 n. 2.'6 ti, 24S n, 
24f , S46 fi 


Manita, 97 

maternal principle, 69-70, 87, 93. 97, 100, 144, 155, 
206-:7, 298; negttive aspect of, 94; fes also God- 
dess; MotlW Goddess; Universal Mother 
Mathura [iw^ t, SC], 7, 8, 9, 81 . 125, 206, 218, 221 , 
224, 2513-54, [stc. B3r , sda, BlOa, c; 59-6t , 7l- 
77, 100, 10I , 104, 106 j; school of art at, r, 56, 
63. 64, 6/;% 115, |63, 169, 197, ,537-39, 342, 
351 , 361 : see also Jamiipur MouikI; KaokaK Tili; 
Kfcri N^iViitd; Ijr^t^isobiakl^s plaque; Nigathi^ 
pAib Arahatiyalana 

Maisya, as avatir of Vi^nu, 16» 208, [♦cied] 
Matsya Purdna^ 284 a, 321 

Maui^an dynasty, ait of, 5, 18, 32, 36, 48, 68, 159, 
170, 231-44, 247, 255, 330, 341, 354 n; see aUo 
Asoka 

Maya, legendary tyrant, 1 1 
Maya family of architects, 322 
maya, ll a, 105-7, 129, 132, 362, 372 
Maya, Queen, 77-80, 82, 164, 203, 243, 307, 309, 
333-34, [31<f, *90, 48 1] 

Maya Cave, Qyzyl, Chinese Turkistan, [*6I2] 
medallions, 169, SSO-31, .533-35, [bIOc; *27, 28, 
29, *31, 865, 94, 95a, 5, 132-136, 360, 36l]; see 
also tondo 
medhi, 233 

Mediterranean sphere: art motifs from, 7; migration 
into, 41 ; mother goddess of, 21-22 
Megabazos, 377 a 
Megha Riga, [c9a] 

Meing River [aia^ m, 2D], 372 
Mekong Hiver [aia^ iii, 4E], delta of, 370 
meksana, 40, [*bi/] 

Menam River \^map iii, 2D], 372, 374; delta of, 370 
Menander / Milinda, 341 

mendicant: Buddhist, 347, 351; Sivaite, see Sivaite 
Hinduism; see also bhik$u 
Menton, France, 70, [a9c] 

Meping River [ma^ iii, 2C], 372 
Meru, 315; 5Sf also Sumeru, Mount 
Mesopotamia, 3-5, 7, 19, 21, 49, 66, 166; art of, 
31, 33, 244, 325; images oi the Goddess from, 
[a 10]; influence of, upon art of India, 35-36, 
42, 46-67, 68, 69, 159, 241, 349 
Mdtraux, Alfred, 30 n 
Mewar [ma/» i, sB], 268, [394] 
mGon-po iiia-nin, [*606] 
mice, [*276, 277] 

Michelangelo, 186, 227 
Middle Ages, in Europe, 25 
Middle Asia, see Central Asia 
Mihintale Dagaba, Ceylon, 364 
Mihirakula, 347 


Sec the description of the plate indicated. 
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Milky Ocean, 97, 158, 160-61, 808-8, 888-88, 
C*C$e; 548-550 
Mtniksf, 116, 884-85 

Mlnak^I-Sundareivara Temple, Madura, 115, 856, 
877, 885, Z4^8'2 

Mingalazedi Pagoda, Pagan, Burma, 811-18, 858, 
11478 ;] 

Miriswctiya Dagaba, Anuradhapura, Ceylon, 364- 
> 65 

\jnap in, sE]], art style of, [[*510, 51 0 
Misrake^I, 71 
Mitra, 37 

mK’a-gro sert-gdoO-ma, 800 

Moghul Empire, 9; art of, 384, 386-87 «, [[06, cl^ 
Mohammedans, see Muslims 

Mohenjo-daro *. 3 A]], 3, 9, 18-81, 84, 86-33, 
35, 69, 116, 180 », 819, [[a5, a8; 1, 8a, 6, d, e,g, 
3fr— dQ 

moksa, 5 n, 133; -liAgam, 88] it 
mok^ada, 187 
Mola Ram, [[*cl O 

monasteries, see viharas; see also Buddhism s.v. 
monasteries 

Mongol dynasty, see China s.v. 

Mongolian elements, 7, 801, 337, 338, 348, 349, 
370, 378, 376; see also Kudina; Yueh-chi 
monkey, 89, 187, 188, 887, 841, 848-43, [Srf, I la, 
316, 8786, *333, ^367, *383, *444, *480f, /, 
496-4976, 5802 

Monkey Kings, see Balin; Sugriva 
Mon-Khmers: art of, 113, 149, 887-88, 370-75; 
language of, 370; superseded by Thai, 378; see 
also Cambodia; Khmers; Siam; Thailand 
Mons, 370; see also Khmers; Mon-Khmers 
Moon, god, 96, [[546;] 

“moonstone" dagaba step, Anuradhapura, Ceylon, 
855-56, IFig. 8,p. 855^ 
mortuary art, 369 
mosque, 388, [;*437;] 

Mother, Serpent, see Mudama 
mother and child, 81-82, Cl05a, *174, 175, 344^ 
Mother Earth, see Earth; Mother Goddess 
Mother Goddess / Great Mother, 21-88, 35, 53, 
68-70, 94, 101, 107-10, 127, 135, 137-38, 140- 
42, 155, 157, 207, [[aB, a9, aIO, All, B3; 47S;]; 
archetypal function of, 137; as guru of male gods, 
109; various Indian deities as, 88; see also bhu- 
devi; Goddess; Hariti; maternal principle; 
Mother entries below 

mother goddesses, seven, see Mothers, Seven 
Mother India, 101 

Mother of Universe, 28, 69, 70, 105, 137, 140, 142; 
see also maternal principle; Mother Goddess 

[Plate references 


Mothers, Seven, 135, 257, [B4r; * 2216 , 230, 230 
itiTshorten, Darjeeling, 211, [[609;] 

Mucalinda Buddha, 63-66, ^557-559, 561, 58laJ 
Mucalinda nKga, 63-67, 232 n, 243 
Mudirofi, 49, [*4363 

mudra / gesture, 68, 70-72, 94, 124-25, 142, 144, 
165, 176-77, 358, C*3ea, *71, *379-384, *590, 
*5916J 

mukha, 194, 249; •liAgam, 209; sirhha-, 289; see 
also gandharva-mukha 

Mukte.4vara Temple, Bhuvanejvara, 271-73, [330- 
885j 

Mukti-HAgam, 280, 281 n 
mulasthana, 288; see also garbhagrha 
mulavigraha, 359 
Muller, C., 367 n 

multi-*armed figures, see figures s.v. 

Mundas, 153 
Munieiiwaram, [[452] 
mOrti-dana, ill 
musala, [;*b 1<^ 
music, 387 

musicians, 71, 179, 186 , 240, 241, 843, 896, 305, 
306, 325, 389, 357, C*Al2a; *38a, *36a, 56, 
*831, *232, 368, 363, *370, *398-399, *410, 
433, *435, *606^; see also dance; dancers; gand* 
harva 

Muslims, 4, 5 it, 9, 83, 134, 154, 166, 801, 846, 264, 
266, 270, 271 n, 274, 281-83, 285, 287, 316-17, 
386; see also Moghul Empire 
MiQnkka, 128 

Qiyrobilan / amalaka tree, 165 
49, 148, 863 

N 

Nadsur, caitya-vihara at, 9, 884 it, 846, 850, 
naga, 26-87, 43-44, 47, 49, 66, 59-61, 68-65, 77, 
80, 81, 89-90, 140, 161-68, 164, 168, 206, 210, 
228, 290, 297, 306, 327, 346, 350, 353-54, 
366-57, 372, 385, [a 16a, b 2; *44a, *94, 96a, 97, 
181, *247, *276, 368, 423, *498, 534, 567, 570, 
*571, *606]; cult, 363; flying, 360; see also 
Ananta; cobra; Cosmic Snake; Oharaoendra; 
Kaliya; fiaginl; serpent; Vi^nu s.v. Anantaiayin 
nigakal, 49, CB2a] 

Nagapatam \jnap i, 70], 299 
Nagaraja, £77, *181] 

Nagarl alphabet, 154 
Nagarjuna, 60, 354 
Nagas, Ceylonese aborigines, 364 
nagini, 81, 290, 954, 969, £l05b, 181, *392] 
Nagnajit, see Bhayajit 
nagna-pretas, 983 
are in bracketi.] 
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Nnhapiiui Vihira, [456^ 

Nail Lake, Mount AbQ, W6 
Nairanjani River / Lilajan River C»w/> U 4E3, 63, 
77, 140, «4«, 308, 330, [94, 483^ 

Nakula and Sahadeva, 167; see also twins 
Nalandi Zmap i, SE], 26, 299, [a16<i; 376-380]; 

Vihira No. 3 / StQpa No. 3 at, [aiOa; 378] 
nSman, 112 
Nand, [[♦ciR, fcis] 

Nandi, ll, 22-23, 44-43, 138, 200 , 288, 291, 294. 
296, C*cn; 202, *208, 404]; see also bull; 
Yamantaka 

Nandigrha, see ElQr3 s.v. 

Nandika, 139 

Nandivardhana, 263-66 

Nandivarman, 275 

Nanking, China Z^P ^K], 353 

Nara, Japan Z”^P ”t ^M], 26, 204, Cb 8 , b9, bii5]; 

see also HSryuji MonasStery 
Kara / Man, 383; see also Vi$nu s.v, Nariyaim 
Narada, 272, 327 

Nara 8 im^^i?l 6 , 200, 294, 362, [*01 6d; *203, 338- 
4 iM^]; temples of, 323; see also Vi^nu, as 
Naf^aaitfiha 
Narasiiiiha 111, 263 
Narasirtiha Deva, 274 
Narasiitihavamnan I, 273, 279 
Nara^vahana / Kubera, 44 
Narayara, see Vi^nu s.v. 

Narbada River Z^^P L 

Na-ro mK‘a-spyod-ma, 200 , [|*6023, *604]; see aho 
Sarva*buddha dakinl 

Nasik Z^P I. ^B], 6 . 9, 224 a, 246, 248, 249, [43]; 
Caves XVIIl and XX, C;46a]; Cave X / Nahap- 
ana Vihara, [^436] 
na(a, 28 

Nata Mandir, Konarak, [[348-333, 333] 

Nafa RaginL 
natha, 53 

Nayyak dynasty, see Tirumala 

Near East: cult of mother-goddess in, 22 ; sculpture 
of, 31; see also Akkad; Babylonia; Egypt; Meso- 
potamia; Persia; Sumer; Syria; Turkey 
Ncctanebos, [[*a136] 

Neit, [[AlSfl] 

nelli fruit, 321 n 

Neminatha / Aristanemi, 267, 

Neminatha Temple, Mount AbQ, 267. [[392, 393] 
neolithic period: art, 22, 35. 41, 70, 85-86, 90, 94, 
101, 1 16, 124, 257, 362; cults, 283; mother god- 
desses, 68 , 70, 101 , 328 

Nepal I, 2 E]. 16. 17, 281, Sll, S23, 385, 

[[c2; 696-601, *6026]; art of, 113, 127, 183, 

• See the description 
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195, 200-201; Buddhism in, 5 8, 8 a, 195, 201; 
manuscript from, [^C2]; see also Indie civilizadona 
Nepalese StQpa, [[596] 

Nestorian Christian culture of Asian silk routes, 201 
Netherworld, 366 
New India, *101 
New Testament^ 227 

Nieteeche, I^Vicdnch Wilhrlm, 32; quoted, 190 
Nig^ Sigar ti^iik, Basti, 23 - 1 ’ 

NigadiSniili Arahatayalana, Matluira, [[slOa] 
NihhllSnanda, SwSmi, 97 n 
Niiakaotha, 228-29 
mlaiaiia, 272 

Nile Z^P 5B], neolithic culture of, 36 
Nilgirk Hills Z^p b ^C], 247, [[A3e]; see also Toda 
hut.s 

Ningishzida, 33 

Nrobe, Dat^hler of, in Museo delle Terme, Rome, 
130, [[si 5] 
nirdvandva, 356 
Nirgrantha Saints, [[*BlOfl] 

nirva;5a, 5 », 15, 61, 63, 73, 140, 173, 180, 182-83, 
190, 196-97, 199, 230, 233, 236-37, 248, 249- 
30, 251, 254, 294, 329, 336, 340, 343, 361, 
372, 379 

Nizam of Hyderabad, 186 
Nokhas [[mtf/> 1 , 3C], 269, [[323] 
non- Ary an and non-Vedic elements, usually see 
Dra vidian elements 
noose / lasso, 97, 102, 360 
Northern Temple, Polonnaruva, Ceylon, [[4686] 
Nude Godde.ss, 22 , 68, 207, [[a9, a 10 a, Al 16 ] 
nudity in art, 22 , 188-89, |[*Aloa, *a1i6] 
numba tree, 49 

nymphs, [[*94]; see also dryads 

O 

Occidental elements, see European / Western art 
Ocean, god, 98 

Oceania, 123, 153, 370; see also Polynesian elements 
Ocean of Milk, see Milky Ocean 
offering / sacrifice, 5 «, 37-41, 70-71, 73, 77, 108, 
163, 179, 202, 204, 218-21, 236, 243, 276, 314, 
318-20, [[sl]; see also puja; soma; and see 
Brahmanism and Buddhism s.v. 

Olympians vs. Titans, compared to devas and suras 
vs. asuras, 95 
Olympic games, 131, 147 

Olympus, Mount; counterpart in Indian religion, see 
Meru; Sumcru, Mount 
OM / AUM, 119, 123 
One Mango Forest, 272 
of the plate indicated. 
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Ootacaxnund ^map i, M7 
oppofiitea»5«f coincidence of opposites; paira-of-oppo- 
sites 

Oriental Institute. University of Chicago. 19 a 
Ofissa imap >• 10. 93. 134. 984. 995. 958. 

271 . 273, 275. 985. [46-58. 327-375. 386-3873; 
see also KaliAga / Ofissi 
ox, 256, 333. 334. [*a7; 3I0 
Oxus River [jnap ii. 2F3. 849. 355 
Oz5ne. see Ujjain 

P 

padma. 158. 165. 323; -dalayatSk^i. 160; -garbha, 
168; -hasta. 160; -ja. 168; *jata. 168; »kanta. 
324; -priya. 160; -urQ. 160; -var^a. 159; 
-sambhava, 159; ^yoni, 168 
Padma, see LaksmI / Lotus 
padmaksf, 160 
padmSnana. 160 

Padmap^ii, see Avalokite^vara-Padmapani 

Padmasambhava. 197, [*6063 

padmasana. 143, 371 

Padinavatf, 71 

padme^thita. 159 

padmini, 159 

Paes. Domingo. 282 

Pagan. Burma [map in, lC3, 190-91, 193, 194, 
211-12, 252, 333 w, [469-4723*, see also Ananda 
Temple; Mingalazedi Pagoda 
pagoda, 48. 252-53, 286; parasol-, 211; see also 
dagaba 

PaharT school of Rajput painting, 386-87, [cio, ell, 
cl2. cl3. c]6a3; see also Garhwal; JammQ; 
KaAgta 

painting. Indian. 16-17, 110, 172, 185-86, 197,213, 
383-87; see also frescoes 

pairs-of-opposites. in art and religion, 29, 51, 147, 
152, 196, 236, 304, 354, 356-57, 361, 377; see 
also coincidence of opposites 
pala, 23 

Pala dynasty, architecture and art of, 15, 16, 127, 
128 «, 134, 175, 177, 185, 300, 339, 385, 386 /I 
Pala palm-leaf manuscript, [cl 3 
Palace Brahman Temple, Bangkok, Thailand, 371 
Palace of King Tirumala Nayyak, Madura. 285, 
[b1253 

Palcmbang, Sumatra \jnap iii, 6 D 3 , 3(K) 
paleolithic period, 41, 362; mother goddesses of, 
69-70, 101, 328, [A9fl-f3 
Palestine, 22 

Palibothra, see Pajaliputra 

Pali canon, 8, S3, 63-64, 170, 173, 174, 303 «, 330- 


35, 839-40, 347. 364; m also H&uiyint Bud* 
dhism 

piliki-siambha. 394 
Patisaemundus Ceylon. 367 
Palladio^ Andrea. 969 
Pallas Athene. 347. [at 3173 

Palbiva dynasty, architecture and art of. 9-10. 93. 39. 
86-94. 99 - 100 . 109, 104-5, 199. 131. 133. 134. 
138. 146. 150. 151. 154. 171. 907, 914-15. 991. 
999. 925. 997, 949, 959, 960, 975-79, 996. 999. 
300, 357, 366, 369 

palm-leaf manuscript. 367, 385, [cl; ^4633 
palm tree. 941 ; areca. 982 
Pamirs (^map 11 , 3 O 3 , 90i 
Pampispati Temple. Vijayanagar. [438^3 
Papamalai, 277 rt 

Panataran, Java Zmap in. 7 F 3 , 315, 316, [5063 

pafica^kriya, 122 

paficaloha. 1 1 1 

Pafkapana, 154 

paAcaiam, 288 

Piikilui. 135, [6463; ^ HaritI 

Pandava princes, df Makabharata, 167, 296, 976 

Pandukabhaya, 364 

Pandya dynasty, art of, 9, lOO, 279-81, 284 
pa^i, 363 n 

Panigrahana ceremony. 86, 87. 296, 298, [237, 257, 
*2693 

Papanitha Temple, Paftsdakal, [3033 
Parakrama Bahu I, 172, 366, 367, [4633 
Paramara Ikmily, 266 
BuHpiartha, 355 
Pirtttpa-Vistiu-ioka, 210 
Pan^eiivaravarman, 275 
paramita. 8 a, 140 
Parantaka 1, 279 
parasol, see umbrella 

Parasurama /Rama of tlie Ax, 16, [*cl6i/3 
Paraiiuramesvara Temple, Bhuvanesvara, 270, 27 1» 
272, [3273 

Parel / north Bombay City {^map 1, 6 B 3 , 363, [a 163 
Pargitcr, F. Eden, 94 w, 97 w, 98 w. 99 w, 103 n 
Paribhogika, 233 
Parlk$it, 341 
parinayuka, [*373 

parinirvana, 61, 162, 172-73, 189-90, 203, 238, 240, 
245, 340, 363, [lO, *926, 184-186, *383, *467, 

6123 

Paris, Trojan hero, 5i 
Parker, Henry, 364-66 
Parkham [md/> i, 3 C 3 , 163, [b 563 
paniT, 363 n 


[Plate references are in brackets .3 
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PMvanltha. TiithaAlura, 54-18, 5«-59, eo, ea, es, 

ei-M. 80, 177, 848, 897, 855, Z»ib. c; 8473 
Parthian dynaaty, d4£ 

Pftrvatarija / Himalaya, 86 
Pirvati, 82, S5, 86, 87, 108, 110, 1 1 6-1 7, 222, 257, 
273, 281, 284, 288, 291, 296, 298, 387, [cn, 
C166; 208, 21 1, ^231, *232, 237, 257, 259, 415- 
421, 46243; marriage of, set PSnigraharm cere- 
mony; aa Mlnikj^i, 284-85; temples of, 2B8, 29i ; 
variant names for, 1 17 
paryaAka, 26, [[)b3* ^ padmiaana 
pajupatip 14, 27, C**23 

PifaUputra / Patna \jiuip »» 3E3, 231, 235, 328, 354; 

variant names for, 328 
Patan, Nepal Zmap i, 3 E 3 , 323 
Pathari ^nmp 1 , 4C3f [10543 
pati, 37 

Patna / PEptUputra [m^^ i, 3E3, 163, 353, [b66; 

*10563; variant namea for, 329 
Paftadakal Z^map 1 , 6 B 3 , 9, 278, [;299-30«3; 4 /j <5 

JambhidiAf^a Temple; Mallikarjuna Temple; 
Papaj(jdNl^ Temple; VirOpaksa Temple 
patpka, 270 

Paftinl Devi, 114 , [46263 

peacock, 49, 167, 187, 235, 307, 384, [;*c8; *74- 
75c, 1373 

Pegu, Burma [ma^ 111 , 2C^, 279, 370 
Penanggungan mountain, Java Z^P '7F3, 314 
Pergamon Z^P * 1 * iB3» 8^® 

Periplus o/’ the Erythraean Sea, 367 
Persepolia Z^P i*» 3E]]» [*^303 
Persia, 7,33, 123, 125-26,201,341,347, 366, 377 a; 
influence of, on Indian art and religion, 4-6, 42, 
48, 231, 330; mythology of, 126-26; Sassanid 
art of, 204 

Peraian^Chriatian angela with wings, 1 59 
Perumal Mandapa, Aninacalesvara Temple, Tiru- 
vannamalai, 361, r407-4093 
Perumbudur, Sn, see ^ri Perumbudur 
PerOr [ma^ i, 7C3, Siva Temple at, 359-60, [[44563 
Peshawar [[w4^ i, 1 B 3 , 7, 34 1 ; see also Gandhara 
phalTkarana-pitra, 40, [*bi 63 
phallus worship, see liAgam; iiinadeva 
Pharaoh's head, in Egyptian sculpture, 31 
Phoenician model for Brahmi script, 49 
Picasso, Pablo, 1 16 

Pichai Ilayanur Ma^apa, Arunacalcsvara Temple, 
Tiruvannamalai, [4043 
pig, 19; see also boar 
Piggott, Stuart, 1 8 n 

pilgrims, 12-14, 234, 268, 283, 287; see also China 
s,v. and Buddhism s.v. 


pillars: brackets of, 293, 295, [49^ 2283; figures on, 
[74-75, 228, 2293; inscriptions on, 371, and also 
see AEoka s.v. columns; supporting, SJ48-55, 260- 
64, 292-93, 297-98, 324, 365; of victory / jaya- 
stambha, 253-57 
PinSka, 97 ‘ 

pippata tree* relsgiosa, 49, Z^3 
plf^, 220, 36^ 

PitSknulok, rhsiland Z^P 
plane tiree, of Xerxes, 241 n 
plantain nc^s, 78 
BStd, 125-26 

Pleiades, five goddesses of, 137 

Pliny, the Elder, S67 

I^iom Bok, Siem Reap, Cambodia, [[5223 

Pnompenh, Cambodia Z^P *“• 3^3, 371 n 

Polo, Marco, see Marro Polo 

Polonnaruva, Ceylon Z^^P h 6I^3» 366-68, [|463- 
4683; see also Demala Mahi Seya; Gal Vihira; 
jetavana Monastery; Lahkatilaka; Northern 
Temple; Sun 'remplc; ThQparama Vihara; 
Wata-da-gc 
polyb!hdry, 167, 247 

Polynesian elements: In art and religion of Bali, 
314-15, 368-69; in art of Java, 300, 369; 
languages, 370; sea migrations, 316 it 
Pondicherry [ma/> 1 , 7D3, 275 
Poona, 39, [*b13 

Popel, Ramduol, Cambodia, [6163 
Porada, Edith, xxi 

Portuguese, 166, di 7, 367; see also Goa 
Poms, 341 
Potala, 184 It 
pottery, 21 , [Ae 3 

prabha mandala, 122 ; see also mandala 
pradaksina, 269 

Prah Khan, Kompong Svay, Cambodia [[mj^ iii, 3 D 3 , 
[[557, 56 1 3 
Prahlada, [[’*‘cl6‘<i3 
prajanam bhavasi mata, 160 
Prajapati, 52, 5*6, 97 

prajna, 8 n, 140; -paramita, 8 n, 140-41, 182-83 
Prajnaparamita; Buddhist counterpart of Sri I^ksml, 
141-44, 184; Queen Dedes as, 144, 149, [499- 
aoOlSakti of Adi Buddha, 141, 144, [ 610 , 61 0; 
texts, 8 II, 141, 196, 340, 342 
prakara, 269 
prakriti, 122-23 
prakfti, 214-17 

Prambanam, Java Z^^P 7F3, 312, [[495—4973; 

ploin, 154; see also Candi Loro JoAgrang 
prana(yiima), 319 


* Sec the description of the plate indicated. 
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prangs^ of Cambodia, 31 a 
pranidhana / praj;|iidht, 73, «0«, [[^e4c, 013]] 
pramdhicarya, 901-4 
praoi^a*pranayana, 40, 

Prapathom, Thailand [map iii, SB]], 374, []5896^ 
Prasat Andet, Cambodia [map iii, 3E]], [61 7-5193 
Prasenajit, King, 396; pillar of, at Bhirhut StQpa, 
Cse:] 

^rijitra-hara^, 40-41, 
pratima, 93, 996, 319 
pratltya-samutpMa, 149 

Prayag / Allahabad [map i, SD^, 195, 958, 355 
'pre- Aryan elements, umally see Dravidian elements 
pre-Dravidian mythology, 399 
Prei Khmcng, art style of, [^6173 
priests, 4, 19, 99, 37, 38, 39, 40, 86, 181 a, [♦Al9a3; 
see also Brahman 

primitive / folk art, 15, 31-39, 56, 116, 191-99, 
164-56, 163, 180, 958-59, 358-59, 369, 368-69 
Priyadar^in, 934 

processional cars, 3, 989, [a9; 4393; ^ ratha; 
vim ana 

Procopius, 367 
Pphivi, 37 

Ptolemy, 998, 399 », 367 

Pudu / Vasanta Ma^dapa, Madura, 961, 985, [4493 
pQja, 70-71, 76, 86, 950, [*366, *5973 
Pulakiin II, 976, 978-79, 356, [*1793 
Punjab [jnap i, 9B3f 7, 386, [*b 1063 
punyasala, 396 

Furanas, 94, 117 n, 187, 964, 979 », 391; see also 
s.v. Agni; Bhagavata; Brahmavaivarta; Kalika; 
Madura^sthala; Markandeya; Matsya; Skanda; 
Vi$nu 

Pure Land / Western Paradise, 905, 906 
Puri [map I, 6E3, 180, 958, 369, [Cl6c, *d; 394- 
3963; see also Juggernaut Temple; Konarak; 
Vaital Deul 
PQrnavarman, 999 

purusa, 914, 916; Cakra-, [*10863; maha, 163 
Puskalavatl, Gandhara [map i, lB3» 541 
Pushkar, [*a 43 
puspahjali, 79, 976, 319 

Q 

Qyzyl, Kucha, Chinese Turkistan [map ii, 9H3, 
903 ; Maya Cave at, [6193 

R 

Radha, 117, 387, [c4, c5, c7, Cl53 
Raga Raja, [*c9c3 

Ragmala Miniatures, Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
387, [c93 


Rlhu, 999, [3743 

rain- vase, see kalaia; var^a-sthala 

rija, 98, 133, 313, 341, 367 

Rajagrha, Bihir [map i, 8E3, 81, 136, 949, [10563; 

see also Mapiyar Mafha Temple 
rajains, 96, 190, 183, 366, [*3913 
RSjaraja I / Rajaraja-deva the Great, 979-80 
Rijarije^vara Temple, Tanjore, 979, [596-5973 
rajas, 156-57 

Rajasa, see Rajasa Sang Anurvadhumi 
Rajasanagara / Hayam Wuruk, 154, 316 
Rajasa Sang Anurvadhumi / Ken Arok, 144, 316 
Rajasiitiha, King, [*994-9953; style of temple 
architecture of, 977 
Rajasirhhavarman, 975, 977 n 
Rajasthan [map i, 3B3, [q% C5, c7, c8, CI 663 
RSyasthanI school of Rl^ptit painting, 386-87 
Rajendra I and II, 979 

Rajputana [map I, 3B3, 134, 965, 386, [*a4; 319, 
3893 

Rajput afi;;, $86-87; drawing, [cl 93*. miniatures, 
painti^s, [c4-ie3; schools of painting, see 
Basohli; Pahap; Rajasthani 
RajranI Temple, Bhuvanesvara, 971-73, 977, [336- 

3433 

rak^as, 40 

raksasa, [505, 507, *6063 

Rama, 16, 915, 999, 997, 989, 319-14, 391 n, 387, 
[C16</; *444, 496-497C, 5993; the Ax, V^u 
as, 16; Indie kings as, 314; srr oilso Paraiurama 
Rarna 1, [*5953 

Rama^ama, stQpa at, 938, 939, 550 
Rmakrishna, Sri, 97 n 

Ramapa Maharsi, Sri, 94; ASrama of, [*b46; 

*454-4553 

Ramanuja, Sri, 979 

Ramaydm, 16, 8871, 919, 915, 991, 939, 964, 998, 
319, 390-91, 340, 387, [907, 307, 496-497, 

*5303 

Ramduol, Cambodia, [5163 
Rame^vara Cave, Elora, sh ElQra, s.v. Cave XXI 
Rampurva, Tirhot, Nepal [map 1, 5E3f Aiokan 
column at, 939, [b763 
rana-stambha, 394 

Rani Gumpha, Khandagiri, 994 a, 357, [59-58a3 
Ranjit Sihgh, 386 
Raphael Santi, 997, 391 
rasa, 360 71 , 376 

Rasikapriya, page from a manuscript of, [*c73 
Ras Shamra, Syria [map 11, 9C3 , 99, [a1 13 
Rastrakuta dynasty, 9, 10, 93, 45, 86, 94, 198, 135, 
991 . 995, 975, 978, 979, 990, 991 , 996, 997, 357; 
sanctuary of, at Elephants, 996 
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rit, 46-^7, 178, SSS, [48^; ir« a/so Oanefa 
ratha, M9, 275 - 78 , 266 - 270 ; Mr o/so 

chariot; Mimallapuram s.o.; vimana 
Rati, Clddt Ws;] 

Raniasambhava, 196; see also Buddhism s,v. Dhyani 
Buddhas 

Ritn-devatas, 809; see also devata 
Rivam, 215, 222, 227, 282, C^20B, 211, ♦912, 239;] 
Razmnamdh^ illustration from a manuscript of, r*c63 
relief, in Indian sculpture, see i.v. ahhisaAf^a; 

ardhacitriAga; citraAga 
Remainder, ssr Atlanta 
Rdmusat, Gilberte de Coral, see Coral Rdnsusat 
Renaissance, sh European / Western art 
Renoir, Pierre Auguste, 214 
ftg-veda, 5 If, 24, 89, 159, 218, 225 a, 284 
rhinoceroses, 19, 27, CO 
riddhi, 160 

river-goddesses, 83, 85, 125, 126, 291, 295; 

220]]; see also GaAga; Sarasvatl. Yamuna 
Rodin, Francis Auguste Ren^, 108 /i, .W-24a 
Roman Catholic Church, see Catholic Church 
Romans, 19, 842, 367; see also Hellenism s.v. Ro- 
manism 

Rome, 53, 201, 282, 355, 367 
Rongemaille, 338 
rosary, 178, 292, 320 
rose-apple tm, 348 
Rowland, Benjamin, 399, 423 
paabha, 55 

^fabhanatha / Adinatha. 55, 266-67, [389]; Jaina 
Tower of Fame, at Chitor, dedicated to, 268, 
[♦3945]; temple dedicated to, at Mount AbQ, 
267-68, 1990, 391] 

B^yamQka, Mount, 282 
B^ya-Spnga, 239 

Ruanweli Dagaba, Anuradhapura, Ceylon, 170, 
364^5, C+56] 

Rubens, Peter Paul, 321 
Rudra, 144 
rudra-kanta, 324 
Rukminl, 128, C^^O 
Ruluos, Cambodia, C^^O 
rQpa, 112 

S 

&IC1, see Indranl 
sacrifice, see offering / sacrifice 
:$addanta-jataka, 162, 238-39, 241, 242 
sad-dharma, 193 it 
Sadhi Tissa, 364-65 
Sagara, 327 

Sigara, King, 366, 1^4^60^ 


Sahadeva, see Nakula amd Sahadeva; Ratha, see 
Mamallapuram s.v. Ratha No« 5 
Sahnt, Rai Bahadur Daya Ram, 1 8 
Sahri-Bahiol, QandhBra i, lA], 1^64*2 
§ailendta dynasty, architecture and art of, 104» 300, 
312, 314, 369; in Bali, 153-54; in Java» 104, 300- 
14, 369; In Sumatra, 369 
fiaivism, see SivrJte Hinduism 
Saha dynasty, 7, 342, 355, [^466^ 

&kka . iiuira, 75, I9i, 240 
Sakra / Indra, 191, Z*c3d2 

£akti, 97 It, 129-80, 141, 144, 164, 180, 195, 197, 
200, 274 a, [382, 61 o], see also life-force s.v. 
divine, Siva i.v. 

Aakuntala, [*306] 

Sakya family, 7, 163, 164, 169, 239, 306-7; see also 
Buddha, Gautama 

Sakyamuni Buddha, see Buddha, Gautama 

l^akyavardhana Yaksa, [*90] 

salabhafijiki, 80 

Salai “ Ceylonese, 367 

Salike » Ceylon, 367 

sal tree, 78, 80, 203, 337, [326]; see also Lumbini 
Grove 

sarnanta, 302 

Samantabhadra Bodhisattva / Final Buddha, 302, 
308-10, [490a, *4910] 

Samarkand Zmap it , 3F], 201 
Sdma^veda, 5 n 

Sambor, Cambodia [wia^ iii, 3E], art style of, [*512, 
*513, *615, *520] 
saitihara, 122, 359, 361 
sSmipya, 144 

saitisara, 32, 60, 182-83, 196-97, 230, 236, SOS, 304, 
372 

Samudragupta I, 355 
Sailtvara, 67-59, 177 

Safici Ztnap i, 4C], 6, 7, 8, 9, 162-63, 207, 211, 221, 
223, 224, 230, 232-46, 253, 256, 274, 278, 293, 
308, 333 II, 336, 337, 339-40, 361 9, 365, [6-30, 
112, 377, 382]. Stupa No 1 / Great Stupa, 27, 
74-76, 80, 159-62, 211, 235-46, [6-24]; StOpa 
No. 2, 244-45, [26-30]; ScQpa No. 8, 244-45, 
[25]; Temple XVII, 270, [il2a]; Temple 
XVIII, [ 1126 ] 

saAgha, 174, 241, 372 
SaAghamitta, 170 
saAgita, 14 
Sanjaya, 154, 299 
^Akara, 280 

SaAkhya doctrine, 218-19, 86611 ; five subtle ele- 
ments of Hinduism in, 216-17 
SaAkIsa [ina/» i, 3Cj, 232, 353 


• See the dcicription of the plate indicated. 
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Sanskrit, 4, 8 fi, 88 a, 95, 183 a, 158, 16], 899, 381, 
369; medical encyclopedia for elephants, jft 
HastyayuT'-veda 

Sapta Mata shrines^ ^ Mothers, Seven 
sarasijanilaya, 160 

Sarasvati, goddess, 82, 83, 141, 866, C*818, ^819, 
830^; as queen of Vifriu, 16; also Vic^ 
Sarasvati 

^rsswati / Sarasvati River if sB]], 88, 83 
Sarayu » Serayu, Java, 899 
Sardis, Lydia, 841 a 



Sargon II, palace of, 33, C^a14^ 

Sariputasa, relic casket of, 844-45 
Sariputra / Sariputta, ill, 309 
Saririka, 833 

Samath [map i, SD]], 144, 163, 178, 831, 832, 333, 
QB6a; 4, 102, 106a]]; Asokan column at, 856, []4]]; 
Deer Park at, 142 
sarQpya, 144 

Sarva-buddha*adhipa, 195, 311; see also Adi Buddha 

Sarva*>buddha ^akinf, 200, []608a, 604]] 

sarvatobhadra, 323 

^astra, 14, 1 10, 321 

Satakarni, Sri, 835 

Satl, 22, 117 , 118 ; see also Goddess 

Satrunjaya, Mount and River, Zfnaf> i, 4A]], 267 

sattva, 156, 194 

savior, see esp. Buddha; Jainism s,v, ; Kf^na; Vi^nu 
savior-serpent motif, 56-67 
Savitri / Sarasvati, 141 

Sawankhalok, Thailand ^78, 373, 377, 

i;59on 

Scheftelowitz, J., 159 a 
Schiefner, F. A. von, 385 n 

sculpture, discussed, 3, 8-16, 30-34, 110, 185, 150, 
153, 157, 213-26, 247-49, 251-52, 254-55, 261- 
65, 267-68, 299-300, 302-3, 306, 314-15, 318- 
79; as counterbalance to architecture, 236 
Scythians, see Saka dynasty 

seals, 3, 18-20, 24-27, 29-38, 36, 120; Akkadian, 
[]Fig. 5, p. B5'2\ Babylonian, C]F/g. 6, />. 66]]; 
Indus Valley, [^l5, 2]]; Sumerian, [[F/g. 4,/^, 54]]; 
Syrian, ZFig. S,p. 54]] 

Seishi / Maitreya, Cb9]] 

Seleucid Empire, 341 

Self, 5 n, 67, 91, 106-7, 121, 168; see also atman; 
Brahman 

Semarang, java, 299 

Sena dynasty, art of, 15, 125, 127-28, 362 

Sei*i-gdofi-ma, []*606] 

seraglio, 77, 138-39, 304, []482r]] 


Serendib » Ceylon, 367 
Serinda Ceylon, 367 

serpent, 87, 48-67, 181, 161, 168, 808-9, 843, 386, 
350, 353-54, 356, 357, Z^ig. 6, p. 66; B8; l5, 
95a, *847, *4714^; m also Arbuda; Ananta; 
cobra; Cosmic Snake; Klliya; naga; nagini; 
Visuki 

serpent worship, 85, 49, 353; see also Mudimi 
^fa, see Ananta 
Seven Jewels, 349, 

Seven Mothers, see Mothers, Seven 
Seven Pagodas, 876 
Sewell, Robert, 888 n 

sexual sjrmbols, 88, 50, 384; see also liAgam; 

nagakal; yoni 
shadow play, of Bali, 157 
shaft, see column; kanta; pillar; stambha 
Shah Jahan, 386 n 
Shak Namah^ 185-86 
Shan tribes, 190 
sheep, 1 9 
Sher SiAgh, 386 

Shore Temple, MSmallapuram, 877, []894-89«3 
Siam, 9, 17, 64, 113, 165, 313 n, 347, 371; see also 
Indie civilizations; Thailand 
Siamese, Ilia, 190, 378-73, 378; see also Thai 
Siddhartha, King, []*cd6]]; Prince, see Buddha, 
Gautama 
Siddha^ila, 

Sielediba «• C^lon, 367 
Stem Reap, Cimbodia, []528]] 

STgiriya^ Qeylon, 365, []458-459]] 
sikhara, tOf 870-71, 873-74, 878, 886, 891, 

295> C'*'^0S, *308, *389, *334-335, *337-339, 
*348. *358-359] 

Sikhin Buddha, 893; see also Buddhism j.u, M8nu$a 
Buddhas 

Sikh painting, 386, ZTciadJ 
^ilpa, 1 10, 381 

Silpalastras, l lO-l l, 813, 380-84, 383-84 
388-23 
Sirtiha, 364 

Siftihaladvipa « Ceylon, 367 
Sixtihalesc, 364, 367 
siifihamukha, 289 
Siitihamukhl, []*602a] 
simha-nada, 169 

Sirhhanada Avalokitesvara, see Avalokitc^vara s,v, 
sirtihasana, 169, 297; see also lion throne 
Siitihavaktra, []*e06] 

Siifihavisnu, 275 
Simla, 386 
Sindok, 313 
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SiAgavSri, Java }jnap iii, tF], i04, 14*, sifl, [”499- 
604 !} 

SiAgh, Raiy it and Sher, S86 

Sino-Tibetan background of Mon-Khmers, 370 

Sippara ii, eD^, 34 

lirTya, 397 

Sirkap, [|*Bl8a^ 

Sirunathur, [[430-45*3 
iiinadeva,* *4, 984 
Sistine Chapel, 1 80 

Kta, 99, 915, 999, 997, 989, 991, 319-13, 3*1 n, 
387, CciOrf; *19, *444, 4»«-407a3 
&uli, 137 

Siva, 14, 99-94, 97, 44-45, 07, 71 n, 80, 88-89, 
94, 95, 90, 97, 115, 197-98, 130, 141, 158, 167, 
178-79, 900, 907, 909^-10, 999, 998-30, 965-66, 
359, Cell, *C19; IS4, 198, 908, *911, 917, 
993, 931, 939, 937, 938, 957, 961, 964, *976, 
*989, 380, 387, 408, 4456, 599, 568, 5753; 
Ardhanari, 88 n, 185, 998, [[139, 956, 9583; in 
Brihmanical duad, 145-46, 179; u'welling of, 
858, 971-79, 997; four-faced, 909, 399; as 
Oajaaurasaibhira-nierti, 359-61, 369, [[*408, 
44563; and Ganges in hair, 88 », 983-84, 
[[*cl663; and Goddess, see Goddess; as Hara, sh 
Hari-Hara; as livara, 96 n; King of Dancers, 
199-94, 980, 985, 995, and see Napiraja and 


texts of, see jigamas and Mdnas&ra SilpaiSstra 
Siva kinta, 394 8 
Siva-Sakti, see Siva s v. 

Siva Temples, 3*3; in Cambodia, C*9i3; at Benfroa, 
959; at Bhuvane)i\ ara, S7i ; at CidambaTun, 980, 
[[4463; M Elephants, 93, 86, 87, 139, *95-96, 
*97, C94R--B053; at ElOri, 10, 11, I5, 99, 999, 
991, 994. 997-98, |;904, 9*03; at Halebid. see 
Hoy^aieivara Temple; m Java, 999, 319; at 
Kliajuj-iho, 978, 310, 314, *15, 3173; « 

Madura, 115, 984; at MSmallapuram. 93; at 
Perur, 359-60, [[44563; **t South India, 988 
Siva Trinity and Host, 353, [[b 163 
skanda-kSnta, 394 

Skanda KSrttikeya, 96, 167, 179, *84, 394, [[1373; 

temples of, 988 
Skanda Pvrdfui, 315 a 
Smaller Prajfkaparamita Hfdaya Sutra, 141 
&nith, Vincent A., 355 n 
sNags-pa Hurti-mdzad me-abar, Q*60e3 
snake, see cobra; naga; serpent 
stake divinities, see naga; nagini 
soma, 37, 39-40, 164; as King Moon, 164 
SomnZth ^map i, 4A3, 966 
Somnatha, 964 
SomnSthpur, 964, [[4973 
Sonuttara, 939 


Nalelvara helow; Mahadeva, 117-19, 191, 178, sopanas, 933 

*83, 984; Mahakala, 94; Mahesvara, 998, ^963- Sophia / Divine Wisdom, 143-44 

*553; marriage of, to Parvati, see Panigrahana Sophocles, statue in Lateran Museum, Rome, 345, 

ceremony; Najaraja, 98, 88 a, 199-24, [[293, [[bi4«i3 

939, 960, 961, 411-4143; Nateivara, 280, 288, »phya, 40, [[‘diO 

995, [[*4463; in Nrtya-murti manifestation, 129, Spilbergen, Admiral Joris van, 367 

^411-4143; Rudra as aspect of, 144; -Sakti, Spink, Walter, 224 n, 935 a ,- see a/so /adirx 

97 a, 130, 145-46, 167, 178, 195-96, 200, 311, Sources 

360 a, [[3873; Sundara Pin^ya, 284 85; sym- SravastI \jnap i, SD3, 940, 309, 334, C**893 

bols of, 14, *7, 178, 181, 184, 256 a, 273, 296, 6rl, 198 

860; as Tribhuvaneivara, 979; in trinity, 12 , 33, Sri, figure of, 314 

40, 95, 96 8, 97 a, 137, 141, 145, 168-69, 195, Sri Bashyagar Swam! Temple, Sri Perumbudur, 
999, 999, 392; Tripurantaka, 11, 216, 924, [[398-3993 

C*963; worship of, see Sivaite Hinduism; Vipid- Srigarbha, 305 
hara, 14, C*io[3: y***?*- 3** "• ““ y°B' ^ Lak?mi 

type, 117-19, 146, 178, 360; see also Goddess; Srirtgeri \jnap i, 6B3, 280 
lingam-yoni motif; Siva Temples; Siva Trinity Srinivasanalur Temple, Korahganltha, 280 
and Host Perumbudur, Madras ]jnap i, 6D3, ^398— 3993 

Siva-Gartgl Pond, Tanjorc, 280 Sri Ramana Maharsi, see Ramana Mahar?! 

Siva Guru / Agastya, 299 Rimanuja, see Ramanuja, Sri 

Sivaite Hinduism, 14, 22, 93. 24, 25, 122-23, 155, Srirartgam Z.map i, 7C3, 263, 981 a, 

165, 178, 195, 200, 909, 232, 264, 271-72, 274, ^Ji, 122 
979-81, 283-85, 294-96, 997, 900, 321, 392 a. Sri-sukta, 159 

324, 887; of Bali, 314; of Java, 30’, 315; manu- Srivijaya, Sumatra [[ma/i iii, 6 D 3 , 300 
scripts of. 885 a; mendicants of, 27, 178, 275, Srutuvarman, 369 
C;a43; mythology of, 14, 909; poetry of. 287 a; sruva, 39, [[*b1c3 

• Sec the description of the plate Indicated. 
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ctamhha, 833, 854, 888, (1^96^; see also s.v. citra; 
dhvaja; garuda; jaya; kirtti; kumbha; liAga; 
piliki; rana 

Stem, Philippe, 399, 483 
Sthala^m^atmya^ 81 
sthapati, 388 
sthavara, 177 
^thiti, 188 
sthQla, 85, 816 
stirrup, 885, 

Stone Age, see neolithic period; paleolithic period 
SMiQke,"H. J., xviii 
striratna, C]*S7)] 

Stuck, Franz von, 814 

stupa, 5, 6, 7, 47-48, 60-61, 159, 168, 164, 173, 80S, 
831-46, 849-57, 870, 871, 889, 898, 897, 300-1, 
308-4, 310-11, 314, 387 «, 339; archetypal 
model of, 857, nB4€]; architecture of, 5, 6, SI I- 
18, 833-34, 254-56; indoors, or as object of 
worship, 6, 834-35, 845, 846, 853, 898, 350, 361 , 
[|39, 95tf, 97]]; pedagogical function of, 834, 331 ; 
as symbol of seven Manusa Buddhas, 168, 839, 
841, 893; and see AmaravatT; Batantnara; 
Bharhut; JaggayyapeU; mTshorten; Nepalese 
Stupa; Ramagrama; Sanci; see also dagaba 
stupi, 871 

Subhadra, 71, 859, C*cl6f] 

Subrahmanya / Karttikeya, [[*406]] 

Subrahmanya Temple, Tanjore, 880 
sQcTs, 833 

Sudariana Yak^I, 71, C^3i:]] 
l^uddhodana, 78, 840-41, 306 
Sudhana, 301-8, 309, [[488-490^ 

Sugriva, 887, 888, []496-497, *530^; see also Balin 

Suiyuan Province, Inner Mongolia, 801 

Sujata, boyish incarnation of Buddha, 333 

Sujata, maiden of Buddha legend, 139, 308, []484^ 

Sujato-gahuta-jdtaka^ 333 a, 

sukha, 373 

sukhada, 187 

Sukhothai, Thailand Imap in, 2C], 378, 373, 377, 

[590 

Sukranitisdra, 380 a, 381 n 
sQksma, 85, 90, 816 
Sukthankar, V. S., 341 n 
SultaAganj [map i, 3E], [103]] 

Sumatra, 153, 886, 300, 313, 314, 316, 369; see also 
Indie civilizations 

Sumer, Babylonia, 33, 49-54, [Fig. 8, p. 50; Fig. 4, 
p. 54^ ; sun-god of, 54, [Fig, 4, p. 54]] 

Sumcru = Semcru, Java, 299 

Sumeru, Mount, 1 1, 47-48, 100, 164, 176, 804, 811, 
845, 856, 871 , 308, 315, 389 


Sumita, [*4d9fc]] 

Sun, god, 96, 97 

sun-bird, 817; see also bird-serpent motif; Oaru^ 
Sundararourtisvimin, 887 
Sundara Pan^ya, see Siva s.v, 
sundari, 91 

Sung dynasty, see China s,v, 

SuAga dynasty, art of, 845 
sun-god, see Sumer s.v, ; Sun; Surya 
Sun Temple / SQrya DeuI, Kopirak, 10, 889 a, 874, 
[348-375]] 

^Qnyam, 340 
suparna, 45, 50 
SupafUid^Utydya^ 58 
Supavasu Yak^a, 43, [35]] 
sura, 95; see also asura; deva 
Suri^fra [map i, 4A3, 355 

Surya, 95, 96, 883, 884-85, 846, [*40, *41, 371, 
8783; chariot of, [*41, ^378, 378] 

Sorya Deul, see Sun Temple, Konarak 
Suryavarman II, 809, 810, [5583 
Susa [map ii, 3D3* 19 
Susruta, 137 

Sutlaj River [mii^ i, 8B3, 355 

sutra, 141, 173, 197, 308, 388 

sQtragrahin, 388 

Sutta Nipdta^ 61-62, 339-40 

suvaniadvipa » Sumatra, 300 

suvarnakara-ma^ita, 298 

Suzuki, Daisetz Teitaro, 197 n, 219 a 

svastika / swastika, 383 

^vet^baAa, Jaina sect, 866 

^vetavami, see Hiranyavama 

swan, 44, 77; see also haifisa 

&ydma^jdtaka^ 843 

Symposium {Plato), 185-26 

Syria, 7, 88, 41, 341, [F/g. S, p. 54; a1i3 

T 

Tagore, Sir Rabindranath, 101 
Tai-Shan school of art, Chiengmai, Thailand, [*587, 
•59Ss3 

Taj Mahal, 871 n 

Takht-i-Bahi, Gandhara [map i, 1A3, [6263 

Takla Makan, 201 

Taksa, 340-41 

taksaka, 382 n 

Taksa^ila Taxila, 340 

Talaings, Burmese race, 370 

Talikota [map i, 5C3» 881, 288, 885 

tamas, 156-57 

Tambapanni » Ceylon, 363 
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Tamil factors: conquest, Mi, 364, see; ethnic area, 
878--80; "Holy Sayings," 287 »; inscriptions, 
279; language, 122; see also Cola dynasty 
t&mraparrui; Rubia munjista^ 364 n 
timraparni, 363 
T'ang dynasty, see China s,v, 

Tanjan. 879 n 

Tanjavur ■■ Tanjore, 279 n 

Tanjore [map i, 70], 9, 275, 279-BO, 366, 

396—397]]; see also Brhadisvarasvamin Temple; 
Rajaraje^vara Temple; Siva-GaAgi Pond; Sub- 
rahnuuniya Temple 

tank, 21 , I lO, 280, 284, 286, 287, 321, 322, 323, 3««, 
[[*446, 448, 454-465, 597] 

T’an-lha, [^*606] 

Tantras, 130 n, 260, 274, 3I8~*19 
Tantric system, 129-Si, 274; in Huddhism, 129; 
in Buddhist art, 141, 155, 181 n, 197, 200, 232, 
SIS, 372; in Hinduism, 71 n, 124-31, 141, 200, 
220, 313; in art of Hinduism. 125, 197, 200, 274, 
300 n; and plant life in Ilinduisn*, l l!> 
tapas, 95, 117 
tapasvin, 95 

Tara, 164, [[382, *4^ib'2 
Taraka, 117 - 18 , 137, 167 
Taranatha, 385-86 
Tiraini, [[6663 
Ta Som, [[^843 
Tathagata, see Buddha 
tathati, 175 

Taxila, Gandhara ^map i, lB3, 340-42, 347, 
CslSa, hi 62a, 663 

"Taxila puer," see Horus-Harpocrates 
Teachings of the Left-hand Road, see vama-marga 
Tejahpila, 267; temple of, at Mount AbO, see 
Neminatha Temple 
Tclinga, Dra vidian race, 370 
Tell Asmar, 19 n 

Tell el ‘Amarna, Egypt £map n, 2 B 3 , C* 
temples: archetypal models of, 211, 247, 252, 260, 
276-77, 295, 366, 368; architec.turc of, .3-11, 
45 , 213-17, 231-98, 301, 312, 316; banners of, 
see s.v.i compounds of, 288-89, 372; sites of 
early Indian, 3, 9-10; styles of Indian, 5-1 1 
"Ten Avatars of Visnu," [cl6d3; see also Da.45- 
vatara and Das Avatara Temples 
Thai: art, 190, 371-79, tribes, 190, 371-73; see also 
Siamese 

Thailand, 6 », 8 », 17 », 372, 378-79; see also Indie 
civilizations; Siam 

thaA-kas / temple banner, 197, 800, 212, 260, 306, 


Thirty-three Gods, see Trayastriilijat Gods 
Thousand-eyed, see Indra; 

Throne Platform reliefs, Vijayanagar, [[440-44S]] 
thunderbolt, see trident; vajra 
ThOpatanta Digaba, AAuradhapura, 364 

ThQp&rilma Vihara, Polonnaruva, Ceyloa, i]468d]] 
Thus SpaAe Zarathustm (Nietzsche), 52 
Tibet. 5 ;/, H n, :Uo 17, 82 n, 112, 127, 184, 187, 21 1- 
12, 230, 254, 897, 3)1, 363, 385, [Om-eOB, 610, 
6) J j Buddhism of, 194^801; stQpa style of, see 
mTshorten, Darjeeling; TSntric Lamaistic doc- 
trine of, 181 n, 200 
Tien Shan, 201 
tiger, 19, 27 

1 igris River [map ii, 2D3, 4, 35, 48 

Time, see Ai6n 

Tinnevelly [map i, 7C]], 280 

Tin Thai, ElOra, see ElOra s.v. Cave XII 

tirobhava, 122 

TTrthaAkaras, set^ Jainism s.v, saviors 
Tirumala, 283, 285, ^*b 226 ,* ^449]] 

Tiru Murat, 287 n 

Tiriivannamalai [map i, 6C]], 9-10, 881, 361, 
[*b45; 400-409, 464-4553; See also Ammani 
Amman Gopura; Arunicaleivara Temple; 
A^rama of Sri Ramana Mahar^i; Katte Gopura; 
Kille Gopura; Perumal Ma^^apa; Pichai 
llayanur Mandapa 
Tissa, see Devanampiya Tissa 
Tisya, 170 

titanism, 11, 95, 118, 130, 807-8, 210, 216, 222, 
228-30; see also asuras; Hari-liara 
Toda huts, in Nilgiri Hills, 247, 257, 277, 
tondos, 61 , 350; see also medallion 
toranas, 235, 254-55, 366 

tortoise, 16, 52, 83, 208, 228, 331-33, n*cl6rf; 

*219, *480fl-<f, *5603; see also turtle 
Tortoise, see Ka^yapa; Knrma; Vi$nu s.v. avatars 
toys, of clay, 21, 28 n, []a 73 
Tra-Kiew, Carnpa [map iii, 2E3, [[511^3 
Trautz, Friedrich, So‘3 n 

Trayastrirhsat gods, 233; heaven of, 191-92, 240, 
336, C3263 

tree-goddess, see dryad; vrksadevata; vfk^aka; yak^i 
Tree of Enlightenment, 76, 203; see also Bo Tree 
Tree of the Goatherd, 63, 65 
Tree of Mucalinda, 63 

trees, see acacia; areca palm; a^vattha; banyan; 
bilva; Bo; citrus; fig; jack; kalpa-vfk^a; mango; 
myrobalan; numba; palm; pippala; plane; 
plantain; rose-apple; sal; wishing; worship of. 


[604-6083 

rhap-mam, Carnpa, [*5il53 


85, 49, 61, 124-25, 233, 241 n, 246 n, 254, 272, 
335, and see also latavestitaka 
♦ Sec the description of the plate indicated 
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Treta Yuga, 878 
tri-bhaif^ga, 185, 189 
Trichinopoly i, 7C]], 875 
trident, 87, 88, 89, 93, 97, 99, 103, 147, 176, 181, 
184, 800, 878, 873, 360, Ca4]]; set also triiQla; 
vajra 

TrimOrti Cave, Mamallapuram, C^893 

tri-mQrti-dana, ill 

trinetra, 88 

tripura, 91 

Tripura, 816 

Tripjura-aundari, see Durgi 
triratna, 87, 833 
Triiala, C*c3a, 6, 

tri^Qla, 87, 181, 841; see also trident 

triiolin, 88 

Troy, in Iliads 51 

tryambaka, 88 

tulsl / tulasi plant, 164-65 

TVii^gabhadra River {jnap i, 683, 

turaAga, turaga, 856; see also horses 

Turanian affinity of Dravidians, 1 83 

Turfan, Chinese Turkistan ^map ii, 8H3, 801, ^6133 

Turkey, see Yazilikaya Sanctuary 

Turkistan, see Chinese Turkistan 

Turks, 801 

turtle, C*87, •S6a, *47963; tortoise 

Tusita heaven, 78, 190, 843, 304-6, 309-10, 334 
Z*3S5, ♦488a3; gods of, 78, 843, 306-6, 334 
Tvastar family of architects, 388 
twins, 185-86, 167, 383; see also Aivins; Castor and 
Pollux; Nakula and Sahadeva; Nara and 
Narayana; Yama and Yami 

U 

Uccaihsravas, 829 
udaya, 372 

L'dayagiri, Bhopal i, 4C3, 

Udayagiri, Orissa i, 4E3, see Khandagiri- 

Udayagiri , 

Udayana, 316 
Uddcsika, 233 
Ugra, 286 
Uigurs, 203 

Ujjain / Ozcnc i, 4B3, 836, 328, 365 
ulQkhala, 39, []*b163 

Uma Haimavati / Parvatl, 108, 117-21, 132, 137, 
167, 267, [*4163 
Uma-Parvati-Durga, see Devi 

umbrella, 8, 26, 60, 73, 79, 92, 193, 211, 217, 823, 
826, 234, 238, 840, 841, 262, 264, 265, 867, 893, 
306, 326, 350, [*366. *37, *38, *78, *87, *200; 
wooden, 261, [*78] 


imtcom, 85, sh oho ki-lin 

union of opposites, see coincidence of opposites 

Universal Monarch, see Cakravartin 

Universal Mother, see Mother of Universe 

Universal Tree, 10 

UpanifadSf 4-5 it, 368 

upavlta, 180 »; see also BrShmanlsm / Hinduism i.o. 

sacred thread 
upendra, 820 

Ur, Babylonia Zvusp ii, sD], [a^ 

Qrdhvabihu, 89 
Urubilvi / Bodhgaya, 139 
UniveU, 347 
Urvaii, 3S4 
Usas, 53 

u$ni$a, 67, 833, [*5903 
utsava-mOrti, ill 
uttara, 77, 174 
Uttari, 139 

Uttaradhyayana Sutra^ 385 n 

V 

Vac-Sarasvatl, 34; "Cow" as synonym fbr, 856 »; 

see also SarasvatT 
vada, 174 

Vaghela family, 867 

vihanas, esp. 43-45, 46-47, 165, 181, 854, 860, 
[*B8; *33, *34, *137, *831, *509] 

Vaikun|ha, 188, 150 

Vairocana, 195; see also Buddhism s.v, Dhyani 
Buddhas 

VaisalT / Basarh [map i, 3EX 173, 189, 839, 241, 
356, [*1 la, ♦383] 

Vaisnava Hinduism / Visnuism, 13, 16, 166, 808-10, 
219, 232, 263-64, 272, 274, 283, 294, 312, 316, 
323, 368, 373, 378; manuscripts of, 383, 385 n; 
temples of, 16, 46, 209, 263, 288, 312, 323; texts 
of, see Ilayalirfa-pahcaratra; Tower of Fame, at 
Chitor, [*394a3 

Vaital Deul, Puri, 93, 368, [3863 
Vaivasvata, 126 n 
vajra, 27, 28, 194, 197, 302 
Vajradhara, see Vajrasattva 
vajrakaya, 197 

Vajrapani, Bodhisattva, 202-3, [*66, 1473 
Vajrasattva / Vajradhara, 194-97, 302, 311; Prajhi- 
paramita as iakti of, 141, 196-97, 880, [610, 
611 3; see also Buddhism s.v. Dhyani Buddhas; 
Yab-Yum 

Vajrayana, 196, 311, 314 
Valmiki, 321 n 

vama-marga, 130; see also Tantric system 
Vamana / Dwarf, [*cl6^/3; Vi?nu as, 16 


[[Plate references are in brBckets.3 
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vanaspati, 87 

Vara, 165; -liAgam, 881 

varada-mudra, 89, 165, 185, 80«, 

VarSha, 16, Z*cl6d2\ Vi^^iu as, see Vi^^u j.v. Adi 
Varaha 
vardhaki, 588 

VardharnSna MahSvira, see Mahavira Vardhamana 

VardhamSna Sori, 866 

vardhana,'8l7 

Varmadeva dynaaty, Bali, 154 
^varman, 569 
Varfakara, 805-4 
vmrfa-athala, 854 

Varuoa, 57, 96-97; invoked in Vedtc rite, 535 

Vasanta Mapdapa, Madura, see Pu^u Mai^dapa 

Viaava, 198 

Vasiafha, 865-66 

Vastupala, 867 

Vasudeva, 88-83, C*cl8^ 

Vasuki, aerpent king, 888, 388 
Vasuki ^ fiesuki, Java, 899 
Vasua, 96 

Vatican, fresco specialists of, 1 86 
Vayu, 1 1 , 37, 95-96, 109; incarnation of, in Bhima, 
167 

Vedas, 4, 5 it, 55, 53. 107, 130«, 186, 818, 881, 
581, 358; see also Atharva-^veda; ^g-veda; 

SSma-^veda; Tajur^veda 

Vedic- Aryan factors: architecture and art, 813-81, 
889-90, 558-53; caste, 4, 5 if, 16, 40, 314; cere- 
monies, hymns, and rites, 37-41, 107-8, 164, 
818, 336; earliest extant art object of Vedic- 
Aryan people, 68-6S>, • feudal system, 4-6, 

40, 826, 256, 314; gods, 37, 40, 68-69, 139, 218, 
230, 267, 284; offering / sacrifice, 6 n, 37-41, 
71. 108, 164-63, 218-80; pantheon, 94, lOO, 
109, 159; peoples, 4, 5 if, 9, 16, 84-85, 37-41, 
159, 166, 880, 884, 314, sS52; religion, 4, 5 w, 24- 
25, 37, 164, 218-81, 256 «; sacrificial instru- 
ments, 38-41, QbO; spread of, in Asia, see Indie 
civilizations; see also Aryan-Dravidian synthesis; 
Brahmanism / Hinduism; Sanskrit; Vedas 
Vedic India, see Vedic-Aryan factors 
Vedic mantras, 38, 49, si 4, 319, 380; see also mantra 
Vedic Olympus, see Sumeru, Mount 
Vedic twins, 167 
vedika, 833 

vehicle, animal and human, see vahana 
VeAgI Zmap i, 50]], 875, 278 
Venus, 69 

Venus de* Medici, 207, ^8146] 

Venus of Willendorf, 70, 

VerOl, see ElOra 

♦ Sec* the description 


Vessagira Vihara, Ceylon, 364 
Vessasitara, King^ 74-75, 161, ^7, 183 
Feesantara^jataka, 74-75, i6i, 168, 939* 841, 565 
Vefhadfpa, 839 

Vidisa / Bhtlsa \yiap b 4C3, ivory carverr of, 855 
Vidya, 383 
vig^ma, 46 

Vighne^vat a /Oaoesa, 515 

Vihlras, 6, 78, 840, 846-55, 870, C40-446, 45^; 

Sir Bhiijft; Nadsfir; NUandi; Nlsik 
Vijaya, 170, 565 

Vijayanagar / Hampi Zmap i, 6C3* 9, lO, 880, 881- 
82, 885, 865, 887, 568, [^437-445a3; SW ^l^o 
Elephant Stables; Pampispati Temple; Throne 
Platform reliefs; VifthalasvSmin Temple 
Vijayanto Pasade, 193, 833, [*38113 
Vikrama, 879 

Vikramaditya / Candragupta II, 355 
Vikramaditya 1 and 11, 875, 879 
Vima Kadphises, 338, [593 

Vimala Sha, 866; temple built by, see B^^bhanatha 
Temple 

vimana / car, 10, 45-46, 869, 878, 879, 888 , [354, 
*408-4033; see also chariot; ratha 
vl^adhara, 14, [4103 
Vinata / Heaven, 58-53 
Vinaya Pitaka: Mahavagga, 59, 63 
Vindhya Mountains [ffui^ i, 4B3» 9, 815, 858 
Vindhva-vasini, 858 

Vipa^yin Buddha, 893; see also Buddhism s.v. 

Manuka Buddhas 
vTra, 86 , 133 
Vlradhavula, 267 
Vlranarasiitihadcva, 266, [*4323 
Virati'svara Temple, Perur, 359-60, [44563 
virgin, and unicorn, 25 
Virudhaka, 47, 329, [*b83 

Virupaksa, 47, 329, [*b 83; temple of, at Pattadakal, 
[304-3073 

Vi§nu, 15, 23, 44-45, 64 fl, 96-97, 127-28, 141, 145, 
150, 158, 166, 175, 221; 264, 279 ff, 283, 322, 
324, 359, 370, [*cl2, cl6a, d; 104, 109, 110, 
122, 126, 127, 138, *203, *256, 320, 425, 432, 
463, 498, 5096, *646, 664^3; avatars of, 16, 52, 
83, 96, 128, 145, 167, 198, 208, 210, 228, 258, 
323, 324, 357, 358, [cl 6 c/; *388, *5503; Adi 
Varaha, 16, 86-87, 290, 366-57, [109, 138, 280 
28 s 3; Anantasayin, 12-14, 15, 44, 165-68, 187, 
208 , 353, 357, 366, [ill, 122, 127, 286, 5973; 
in Brahmanical duad, 145-49; in Brahmanical 
trinity, 12, 23, 40, 95, 96 «, 97 n, 137, 141, 145, 
168-69, 195, 289, 299, 322; and elephant, 356, 
[ 1103 *. folk deities as manifestations of, 358; 
the plate indicated. 
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Vifnu (cont.): 

and Oaru^a, see Gani^a; as Hari, see Hari-Hara; 
Ke^ava, £64; as Kr^rui, 16> lfl8, £19--41, £58, 
Sl£, d£4; -loka, Artkor Wat as, 150-61, £10-11; 
as Lord of the World, 11, £7£, d6£; with Lotus 
consort, see Lak^mi / Lotus; as Matsya, 16, £08, 
Sfi4, [;cl6d3; Nariyana, 368, 360 a, 383-84, 

, C*453;]; as Narasiiiiha, 16, £00, £94, 383, 

[[^£033; as Preserver of the World, 18-14, 83, 
97 «, 137, 145, 157; as Tortoise, see Kurma; 
-of-Tliree-Strides / Trivikrama, 16, 3£4, 

£81, 388^; as Vamana, 16, [[*cl6^; worship of, 
see Vaisnava Hinduism; see also Para^urama; 
Rama 

Fifipklharmottara, 383 
visnu-kanta, 384 

visnu-pada « Vi^nu's Footprint, 16 
Vifnu Parana, 16 a, 357 a 
Visnu Temple, ^rlraAgam, £63, [[447] 
Visuddhimagga, £31, £38 
VisvabhQ, eastern face of Siva, 3££ 

Vi^vabhu Buddha, 61, 293, 337, 

Buddhism s.v. Manusa Buddhas 
VL4vakarman, 98, £59, 3££ a, 383, 384 
Visvakarman Cave, see Flora s,v. Cave X 
Viivakarman family of architects, 3££ 
visv^tara, 74 a 

Visvasra^far, western face of Siva, 3££ 

Visvastha, northern face of Siva, 3£2 
Vi^vavid, southern face of Siva, 322 
Visvcsvara Temple, Benares, 268 
vitan, vaitana, 38 

Vitthalasvamin Temple, Vijayanagar, £82, [[4385, 
439] 

VIvanghvant, 1 26 a 
Vivasvant, l £6 a 
Vogel, J. Ph., 91 a, 346 a 
vfksadevata, 164, £35-36, £54 

vrk^^aka / tree goddess, 71, 76, 80, 124-25, [[16, 
*22, ♦74tf , *766, ♦3££, ♦332, *343, *365, ♦409<l]; 
salabhafijika posture of, 80; see also dryads; 
vfk$adcvatu; yaksi 

Vmdavana / Brmdaban ]jnap i, sC], £17, 357, 
■ C*cl2] 

Vrtra, 283 ^ 
vulture, see Jafayu 
vyakarana, 73, £02 


warriors, *4436, 578, 579] 

Waja-di-gS^ Polonnaruva, Ceylon, [^465] 

Wat Po, Bangkok, Thailand, [[595] 

Wellesz, Emmy, 386 a 

Western Ghats / Western Hills [[aw^ i, 5B], 39, 7£> 
76, £23, £24, £46, 254 
Western satraps, 342, 355 
wheel, see cakra; Buddhism s.v. Wheel of the Law 
White Huns, see Ephthalite Huns 
wife, Hindu concept of perfection in, l£i, 166-67 
Willcndorf, Venus of, 70, C*a96] 

Wilson, H. H., 16 n 

window, horseshoe, 194, £46-47, £49, 254; see also 
gandharva-mukha 
winged deities, 158-59, C*b36] 

Winged Victory, 159 

wishing-tree / kalpa-vfksa, 13£, [[*242, *243, 

*479c] 

woodcuts, 157 
woodpecker, 332 

WoodroiFe, Sir John / Arthur Avalon, pseud., £60 a, 
274 n 

X 

Xerxes L tree worship of, 241 n 
Y 

Yab-Yura, 195, 197, 230, [[610] 

Yadu clan of Mathura, £18 
Yahweh, 96 n 
yajna, 70-71 
Yajila^ala, see ElOra s.v. 

Tajur^veda, 5 n 

Yakkhas / Yak^as, Ceylonese aborigines, 364 
yaksa, 35, 43-44, 47, 80, 109, 115, 136 a, 16£-64, 
169, 170, 171, 187, 206, 232, £41, 275 a, 306, 
326, 329, 345, 353-54, 370, [[b^ 6, 866; *27, 
S4<i, 6, *36, *90, 520]; -atlantides, [[*36]; 
*Bodhisattva, 163 
Yaksas, Ceylonese aborigines, 364 
yaksi, 44, 68, 71-72, 115, 136, 163, 370 a, [[B5a; 
15, *22, 33a, c, 346, *74fl, ISd, *16b, 322, *343, 
*409a] 

Yaksi Candra, see Candra Yaks! 

Yakubai, Q*64a] 

yali / elephant-horse^ion, [[365, *4386, *499] 
Yama, 96-97, 125-26, 199, 308, 383i see also 
twins; Yarn!; Yamantaka 
Yamantaka / g§in-rje gSed, 199, 200, [[603, 605] 
Yamapuii Mandapa, Mamallapuram, [[284-287] 
Yam!, 125-26; see also Yama 
Yamuna / Jumna, goddess, 83-84, 125, 126, [[*218- 
220 ] 


W 

Waghora River, 1 86 
wahalkada, 365 
Warangal £map i, 5D], 281 
Warren, Henry Clarke, 192 n, 193 n 

[[Plate references are In brackets.^ 
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Yamunl River, see Jumna River 
yana, 8 n 
YANG, 319 

yantra, 197, MO, «34, 277 a, 297, 318-20 
Yarkand Zjmap ii, 30]], 201 
Yaioda, [1^13] 

Yaiovarman, 369 
Yavadvipa ■■ java, 298 
Yavani /‘Athene, 347, 

Yazdani, Ghulam, 186, 188 

Yazilikaya Sanctuary, Bogazkoy, Turkey \jnap ii, 
IC], 42-44, ZFig. l,p. 43;] 

Yc-5cs ata'o-rgyal, [[*606]] 

Yima, 125-26; Vivanghusha, 126 a 
yoga, 6 a, 12, 14, 85, 95, 104, 118, 120, 129-30, 
131, 133, 147, 166, 161, 169, 206, 219, 228, 267, 
274, 321; bhakti-, 219, 362, karma-, 218; 
-liAgam, 280, 281 a; postures of, 26, 89, 119, 
143, 293, 297, 319 a, 343, 371, [[*16, see 

also asceticism; bhoga; Sahkhya doctrine 
Yogacara school of Mahay ana Buddhicm, 309-10 
yogi, 24, 26-27, 56, 88-89, 95. 117-18, 143. 146, 
152, 171, 178, 200, 251, 258, 343, 360, 361, 
11 * 276 ;] 

yoni, 19, 22-24, 168, CaS; 208] 


Yudhi$|hira, P5|;i4ava prince in Mah^hSrata, 167 
Yueh-chi, 7, 62 a, 342; see al^ Kudina dynasty 
Yung-yu Sail, Pagoda of, Jchol, China, 252, [[*Biia3 
yuvaraja, 193, 220, 313 

Z 

2arathusr(4, 5^, 126 
Zen Buddhism, 196-97 2if> a 
Zen?' ^ pater), 50, 52, 125 
ziggurats, 19 a, 48 

Zimmer, Heinrich, 4 a, 6 a, 8 a, 11 a, 12 a, 15 a, 
17 a, 20 a, 24 a, 25 a, 56 a, 58 a, 60 a, 71 a, 
74 a, 75 a, 86 a, 88 a, 91 a, 98 a, lOl a, 108 a, 
112 a, 117 a, 120 a, 123 a, 129 a, 132 a, 141 a, 

156 a, 159 a, 160 a, 161 a, 168 a, 174 a, 179 a, 

197 a, 210 a, 212 a, 215 a, 216 a, 218 a, 224 a, 

226 a, 245 a, 247 a, 250 a, 274 a, 277 a, 279 a, 

283 a, 310 a, 315 a, 319 a, 325 a, 340 a, 341 a, 

349 a, 353 a, 356 a, 357 a, 359 a, 366 a, 386 a, 

387 a, 399, 411, 416 
j:och6-ten, 47, C^bS]] 
zodiac, lunar, 1 70 

Index by Hazel L. Bowman 
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